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PREFACE 


Although the materials which have been utilized in the prepara- 
tion of this book are almost exclusively in the Russian language, 
the primary and secondary sources are given fully. In the early 
chapters I have drawn heavily upon the masterly work of the late 
Professor Kluchevsky, the greater portion of which, since this book 
was written, has been translated into Enghsh by Mr. Hogarth. 
In some of the later chapters I have also drawn heavily upon the 
numerous writings of Mr. V. E. Semevsky, and I am besides 
indebted to this author for generous assistance by correspondence. 
For other portions of these volumes the authorities are very 
numerous. 

I have to express my grateful acknowledgments to the Imperial 
Russian Ministry of Finance, to the Departments of Commerce 
and Industry and of Customs, and to the Imperial Free Economical 
Society of St. Petersburg, and also to several of the Zemstvo 
authorities in various parts of European Russia for a large 
number of statistical books and papers. I am indebted to the 
University of Columbia College, New York, for the loan of many 
volumes from its valuable collection of materials for the study 
of the Russian Revolution ; to Professor V. V. Svyatlovsky of St. 
Petersburg, to whose suggestion and encouragement the present 
volumes are due, for never-failing kindness in procuring material 
and for replying to inquiries ; to Professor Kauhnan of the 
University of St. Petersburg, to Professor Odarchenko of the 
University of Warsaw, to Professor Den of St. Petersburg, to 
Mr. V. E. Varzar of St. Petersburg, Mr. A. Konshin of Serpukhov, 
Mr. A. F. Gryaznov of Yaroslav, Mr. Glyebov of Chernigov, and 
Mr. Dunayev of Moscow, for numerous books and papers. I am 
very specially indebted for self-sacrificing and most skilful assist- 
ance, extending over several years, in translation and investigation 
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and for careful reading of the proofs to Mr. P. P. Nikolyaev of 
Moscow. I have also to express my obligations to Dr. Nathan 
Shakhnov, and to my efficient helpers, Ivan Lebedev, Zinoviy 
Peshkov, and Michael de Sherbinen. 

Many other Russian friends to whom I am overwhelmingly 
indebted for knowledge of Russian affairs, I must refrain from 
mentioning explicitly by name. 

JAMES MAYOR. 


University of Toronto, 
15 / January 1914 . 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

While the development of the Russian State may not be, as the 
Slavophils seem to imply, absolutely unique, the immensity of the 
area of the Empire, the complete contiguity of its territories, the 
comparative recency of some of its conquests and annexations, 
the ethnical diversity of its people, the prohcity of its nuclear race, 
the “ particularism ” of many of its constituent nations, and the 
variety of its physical geography and of its natural rek)urces, 
produce a total of characteristics to which there is no exact 
contemporary parallel. The nuclear group whose descendants, 
mingled as the original stock has been with the blood of 
other races, eventually acquired political control over the whole 
imperial dominion, was the group of Eastern Slavs. This 
group makes its first appearance in history, not in Asia, but in 
Europe — on the northern slopes of the Carpathians. From thence 
they made their incursions into the Roman Empire, and later made 
numerous migrations by means of which they overran the Great 
Russian Plain. When the Eastern Slavs lived in the forests and 
swamps of the upper waters of the Vistula and the Dnieper, their 
mode of existence, and probably also their polity, can hardly have 
differed materially from those of the tribes of other races which 
at the same or earlier epochs occupied the forests a,nd swamps of 
the Central European Plain. The characteristic features of both 
regions appear to have been the growth of trading towns on the 
river systems, the political and military control of the river routes 
and of the surrounding regions by these trading towns, the rise of 
petty principalities, the union of these into groups, and in Europe 
and Russia at somewhat different periods, their imperial organiza- 
tion. In Europe the fabric of wide extended empire was erected 
only to be destroyed ; in Russia it was effectively constructed and 
it is still remai n ing. In the latter case this result was rendered 

ini 
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To the spiritual and intellectual energy of Russians Europe 
already owes much. Russian social life has made for the develop- 
ment to an extraordinary degree of critical acuteness — witness the 
penetrative literary criticisms of Byelinsky; as well as of artistic 
power — witness Pushkin in poetry, Turgueniev and Tolstoy in prose, 
Tchaikovsky in music, and Repin in painting ; and of ethical en- 
thusiasm — ^as in Tolstoy, for instance. The conditions of Russian 
life, sordid enough for the cultivator and the artisan, have preserved 
the best minds of the nation from falling victims to commercial 
materialism. If sometimes, to the practical Western European, 
many Russians seem visionary and impracticable, it is well that 
self-complacent satisfaction with comfortable material fortune re- 
sulting from the exercise of mercantile shrewdness should receive 
a mental and moral jolt from those who consider none of these 
things, but who look upon life from a detached point of view. 
If the Western European points out that Russian culture and the 
ideahsm to which it gives rise have been rendered possible by 
serfdom, the Russian may retort, as in high probability he would, 
that European culture is similarly dependent upon the exploitation 
of the free labourer, but that, compared with Russian culturei it is 
rather destitute of idealism. 

The maintenance of serfdom in Russia long after it had been 
abandoned in Western Europe, and the maintenance of absolute 
government until now, have contributed importantly to the re- 
tardation of the development of the country in a social as well as 
in a political sense. From the point of view of social progress 
this has been a deplorable disadvantage ; but from the point of 
view of the student the retardation has led to the survival of 
customs and institutions which in somewhat similar forms pre- 
viously existed in Western Europe, and which have there dis- 
appeared at a more or less remote age, leaving indefinite indications 
of their former existence. The structural changes which have 
brought Russia from a mediaeval to a modem economic and social 
state have been going on during the past sixty years under the eyes 
of close and competent observers. Every stage in these stmctural 
changes has been watched and described with a minuteness which 
leaves nothing to be desired ; and, moreover, some of these changes 
are still in progress. No other coimtry, therefore, offers the student 
any equal opportunity for a study of economic history. Indeed 
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without taking into account at least the sahent feature of 
Russian social development general economic history cannot 
be written. 

Up till quite recent years, however, an economic history of 
Russia could not have been satisfactorily attempted. It was 
necessary in the first instance that the documentary evidence 
afforded by the great mass of official, ecclesiastical, and private 
papers should be made available, and that this evidence should be 
examined by competent scholars. This work has engaged the 
attention of large groups of Russian historians, economists, and 
jurists, especially during the past twenty-five years. A great mass 
of valuable historical literature has been pouring from the press> 
subjecting previously accepted conclusions to criticism in the light 
of fresh evidence and as well offering new interpretations of pre- 
viously known documents. What is equally interesting and im- 
portant, the same scientific enthusiasm and skill have been applied 
to recent and contemporary conditions. The hterature of the 
subject is so extensive and the ramifications of the problems which 
emerge at every point so numerous, that it would be idle to pretend 
that the following pages do more than suggest the extent and 
content of the field. Until the recent publication of the transla- 
tion of the Course of Russian History by the late Professor 
Kluchevsky there was not in English any indication of the wealth 
of new historical material which during the past few years has made 
its appearance in Russia. 

In the following pages an attempt is made, in accordance with 
the new point of view, to give an account of the currents of Russian 
economic history. The foundation of Russian national life in the 
free trading towns, the dispersal of the Kiev Russ, their appearance 
on the Great Russian Plain, their comparatively late devotion to 
agriculture, the means they took to defend themselves against 
surrounding hostile tribes, the development of the appanage system, 
the growth in power of the Moscow princedom and the eventual 
absorption by it of the free towns, are sketched broadly. Beneath 
the changes of political forms there is observable and there is de- 
scribed in greater detail the series of economical and juridical changes 
which led to the firm binding of the peasant in the triple knot of 
lx)ndage. When modem industry began in Western Europe early 
in the eighteenth century, Peter the Great, partly driven by 
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necessity and partly induced by the desire to imitate the West, 
utihzed the bondage system in the exploitation of the iron in the 
Ural Mountains, and in the building of ships, docks, and cities, 
by means of the forced labour of tens of thousands of bondmen. 
Due credit must be given to Peter for his self-sacrificing devotion 
to what he considered were the interests of his country ; but in 
the pursuit of his industrial policy he was whoUy regardless of hfe, 
liberty, or personality. Retribution came in succeeding reigns. 
Throughout the eighteenth century and later the peasant question 
was discussed endlessly, but it remained in a horrible impasse. 
Successive sovereigns down till the time of Nicholas I grappled 
with the question only to find themselves foiled. They tried the 
impossible — ^to hberate the peasants without removing them from 
the control of their masters, to give them benefits without cost to 
anyone, and to increase their economic freedom without regard to 
political liberty. Eventually the knots of bondage were loosened, 
and finally cut, and the peasant emerged into something fike freedom. 
But, as he found ere long, he was freed at his own cost. Successive 
generations of peasants had toiled for a bare subsistence, now they 
were free from formal obhgations, but they were forced still to 
work for the price of their freedom. It is little wonder that some 
of them found Emancipation an illusion; and that after the first 
moments of enthusiastic anticipation they should have turned upon 
their former proprietors, sometimes with violence. High rents, 
want of agricultural capital, lack of credit, and lack of education 
combined to keep the peasants in extreme poverty. An occasional 
bountiful harvest merely preserved them from ruin, while frequent 
inferior harvests plunged them into the miseries of famine. No 
summary can put the peasant question quite fairly. It must be 
studied in detail in order that its intricate character can be fully 
grasped. 

While agriculture is the main occupation of the Russian people, 
the great industry has been highly developed. Large industrial 
towns have grown up; and there have grown up within them two 
classes new to Russian social history — ^the capitalist bourgeoisie 
and the proletarian artisan. The free hired labourer has suc- 
ceeded the serf both in factory and in field. Yet some of the 
traditions of serfdom have remained in both spheres ; that which 
serfdom denied, viz. personality, has asserted itself very slowly, 
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and as it has done so it has encountered new obstacles. Under 
serfdom economical pressure was most insistently experienced , 
under economical freedom, political pressure became equally gallmg. 
Education and the life of the towns gave the working man a wider 
outlook. He began to realize that elsewhere than in Rusaa 
working men even had interest and influence in politics and in 
legislation. In Russia, labour combinations were forbidden by 
Government, which was therefore held to have identified its interests 
with those of the employers in the same way as the interests of the 
landowners and the interests of the Government had been identified 
in the peasant mind during the days of bondage right. A strike 
was thus not merely an economical but was also a pohtical act. 
The working men were thus inevitably drawn into political action 
hostile to the Government. Meanwhile the capitahst bourgeoisie 
found the confusion of economical and political issues in strikes 
extremely troublesome. As a class they were as yet too in- 
significant numerically to hope to exercise political influence along- 
side of or opposed to the political influence of the gentry, the prole- 
tariat, and the peasantry. Thus although an increase in political 
freedom might have benefited in some ways their economical 
interests, democratization of the pohtical system involved certain 
risks for them. Many of the employers of labour in the industrial 
centres are foreigners to Russia, and their interest and practice 
■* lay in acquiescing in the existing Government, whatever its character 
might be, conceiving that their economical interests might be 
seriously compromised by any other course. The employing class 
as a whole were thus not favourable to the Revolution, although 
had the Revolution been completely successful they would naturally 
have recognized the fact. 

While the bulk of the gentry remained loyal to the Throne, a 
! quality for which the Russian character is notable, the quality of 
s)nnpathy brought into the field of politics many members of the 
nobility and gentry who had traditionally regarded themselves as 
wholly apart from the mass of the people. During the revolutionary 
period there was an apparent unanimity among the oppositional 
elements. This unanimity had a real existence only in respect to 
opposition to the Government ; for, whenever the necessity arose 
for positive action, differences developed and the Revolution 
crumbled into dust in spite of the revolutionary state of mind with 
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which all classes were affected. The close association between the 
economical and the political movements, especially in the most 
recent phases of Russian history, has rendered necessary an ex- 
position of both movements in detail in order that the changes in 
economical structure may be fully understood. 
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BOOK I 

SKETCH OF THE EARLY ECONOMIC HISTORY 
AND OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POLITICAL 
FORMS OF THE RUSSIAN STATE, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE RISE OF BONDAGE RIGHT 


VOL. I 


A 




INTRODUCTION 


The fundamental fact of Russian history is the colonisation of the 
Great Russian Plain by people who are not known to have been 
indigenous in any part of the region. The Eastern Slavs, who 
formed the nuclear group of these people, had an origin which is 
now obscure ; but they appear to have entered upon the Russian 
Plain from “ one of its corners,” from the Carpathian Mountains 
on the south-west. In his brilliant account of the course of 
Russian history^ Professor Kluchevsky divides this history into 
four periods : First, from the eighth till the thirteenth century ; 
Second, from the thirteenth till the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
Third, from the middle of the fifteenth till the second decade of 
the seventeenth century ; and Fourth, from the latter date until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

To these four periods we may add a Fifth, from the middle of 
the nineteenth century up tiU the close of the Russian Revolution 
in 1905-1906. 

The First period was characterized by the political division of 
the land under the leadership of the trading towns. The Second 
period was characterized by the agricultural exploitation of the 
heavy clay soil of the Moscow region, by means of free peasant 
labour xmder the princes of the Vdeli of the Upper Volga. The 
Third period was characterized by the political union of the prin- 
cipalities into the Russian State, the chief economic fact being the 
working of the heavy soils of the Upper Volga and of the Don 
Black Soil region, still by free peasant labour. But the freedom 

* Khiclievsky, V., Coi#rstf o/i?wss»a»Hi5/ory. 4vo]s. Moscow, 1906-1910. 
And English translation by C. J. Hogarth. 3 vols. London, 1911-1913. 
The references in the text are throughout to the original work — to the second 
edition of voL i. (Moscow, 1908), and to the first editions of volumes ii. (1906), 
;iii« (1908), and iv. (1910). The reason for this is that the first volume of the 
^present work was wholly written prior to the publication of Mr. Hogarth's 
Nran^tion. A few indications of the correspondence of pages in the original 
land in the translation are given for the sake of convenience. 
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of the peasant was beginning to be encroached upon by the con- 
solidation of large estates in the hands of the military class sur- 
rounding the princes. This was the period of Tsar-boyar-military 
tenure. The Fourth period witnessed the formation of a military 
class, formed out of, but distinct from the nobility, and witnessed 
also the political unification by the aid of this class of the now 
widely scattered elements of Russian nationality ; and in the 
economic field, the firm binding to the soil of the peasant culti- 
vator, with the growth from the middle of the eighteenth century 
of the great industries. The Fifth period witnessed the still 
greater expansion of the Imperial domains, an expansion which 
outran the means of military defence, with resulting diminution of 
Imperial prestige ; and in the economical field the exploitation of 
the mining, forest, and agricultural resources of Siberia, together 
with an intensified protective policy with governmental encourage- 
ment of industry and the formal emancipation of the bondaged 
peasantry, with subsequent relapse of large numbers of the 
peasants into debt dependence upon their former owners and 
others. This period has also witnessed an immense expansion of 
the agricultural productive powers, and of the exportation of 
cereals. 

Geographically, the first four periods may be indicated by the 
region of the Russian Plain, and the fifth by the still greater area 
upon which, during each period, the mass of the population has 
b^n extended : ist. The valley and plain of the Dnieper ; 2nd. 
Those of the Upper Volga ; 3rd. The Great Russian Plain as a 
whole ; 4th. Russia as a whole ; and 5th. The modem Empire of 
Russia, including a large part of Central Asia and parts of Man- 
churia and Mongolia. 

The first essential point in this analysis of political and econo- 
mical development is that the earliest chief occupation of the 
nuclear group was not agriculture, but was trade. The conunodities 
which were exchanged were thus, in the first instance, not the 
products of cultivated soil, but were those of the forest — ^furs, 
honey, wax, and the like— although the most considerable article of 
commerce was, as it was elsewhere in the ancient world, the slave. 1 
Yet so early as the period of the foundation of Kiev, the hunters 
were also, if to a relatively small extent, engaged in agriculture^ 

' C/. tnfra, pp, 11-12. 
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for, according to the Russian ‘‘ Annals,” they paid tribute partly 
in furs and partly in the products of the “ rda ” or old Russian 
plough.^ 

The second essential point is that the subsequent economic 
history is that of the exploitation of the various soils in various 
regions, this exploitation having an important bearing upon the 
political forms which developed contemporaneously. It will be 
observed that the beginnings of the great industry were almost co- 
incident with the appearance of demands for changes in these 
political forms which, even if they had been entirely appropriate 
to an agricultural order, were not appropriate to an industrial one. 

^ Kluchevsky, op, cit., i. p. 67. The phrase is “ ot rala,** per plough. 



CHAPTER I 


FIRST PERIOD OF RUSSIAN HISTORY— EIGHTH 
TILL THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

It has been observed that the origin of the Eastern Slavs is ob- 
scure. The present state of knowledge upon the subject is sum- 
marised as follows by Professor Kluchevsky : 

“ Putting together the vague reminiscences of the Russian 
chronicler^ and foreign statements, we can, to some extent, not 
without effort and suppositions, represent to ourselves what led 
up to the original facts of Russian history. Towards the second 
century a.d. the streams of nations brought Slavs to the middle 
and lower Danube. Formerly they had been lost in the popula- 
tion of the Dacian dominions, and only about this time they began 
to be segregated in the eyes of foreigners as well as in their own 
recollections from the general Sarmatian mass. . . . The Russian 
Annals narrate that the Slavs suffered heavily from attacks by the 
Volokhi, i,e. from the Romans, during the reign of Trajan, and 
that they were compelled to leave their Danubian dwellings. But 
the Eastern Slavs, who brought this recollection to the Dnieper, 
went not directly from the Danube, but only after continuous 
migrations. The movement was indeed very slow, and it was 
characterised by a long tarrying in the Carpathians, which lasted 
from the second till the seventh century. The conquests of the 
Avars gave an impulse towards the dispersal of the Slavs in various 
directions. As in the fifth and sixth centuries the Germanic tribes 
had been moved to the south and west ... by Hunnic inva- 
sions ... so in the seventh century the invasions of the Avars 
had a similar effect upon the Slavic tribes. These were moved to 
emptied places. . . . In this century, in connection with the Avarian 
movements, there originated a series of Slavic dominations, and 

* The principal editions of Nestor, the Russian chronicler, are as follow : 
St. Petersburg, 1767 and 1809-1819; Moscow, 1824. German translation, 
Gottingen. 1802-1805. and French translation, Paris, 1834. 
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the Eastern Slavs began to settle in places where the Goths used 
to predominate.’'^ 

The view of the early history of the Slavs contained in the 
above passage differs from the views of the earlier historians of 
Russia. The fundamental features of the view of the German his- 
torian A. L. von Schlozer, who w'as a member of the Russian Academy 
of Science, are these : Prior to the middle of the ninth century 
people were living on the great Russian Plain without rule, “ like 
beasts and birds.” Into this region, populated by poor, scattered 
savages — Finns and Slavs — the elements of civil life were first 
brought by the Scandinavians. This view was based upon certain 
phrases concerning the Eastern Slavs contained in the ” Narration 
about the beginning of the Russian Land ” — the primary annals 
of Russia. V on Schlozer ’s view was shared by the celebrated Russian 
historians Karamsin, Pogodin, and Soloviev. On the other hand, 
opposed to this view are the views of the Russian historians 
Byelyaev and Zabyelin. The fundamental point of their view is 
that the Eastern Slavs had since ancient times been living where 
the primary annals found them ; that they settled there probably 
several centuries before the beginning of the Christian era, and 
that, from primitive small family unions, there were gradually 
formed tribes. Among these tribes cities originated, and tribal 
confederations were formed. Finally, about the time of the call- 
ing of the princes,” the chief cities began to be united into one 
general Russian confederation. ” Notwithstanding its schematic 
character and sequence,” Professor Kluchevsky says, “ this theory 
to some extent embarrasses the student by the circumstance that 
such a complicated historical process is developed by theory with- 
out regard to time and historical conditions. It is not seen to 
what chronological point we might refer the first and the further 
movements of this process, and how and in what historical sur- 
roundings it was developed.” * The period at which the Eastern 
and the Western Slavs ^ separated from one another cannot at 
present be precisely determined ; but prior to the seventh century 

^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., i. pp. 128-9. 

* Kluchevsky, (^. cit., i. pp. 117-118. 

* The Western Slavs comprised the Moravi, Chekhovi (Czechs), Lyahs, 
(Polaks or Poles), and the Pomeram (Pomeranians) ; the Eastern group 
comprised the Khorvati, Serbi, and the Khorotanye (probable progenitors of 
the Ruthenians). 
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their destinies seem to have been closely connected. In that 
century the Eastern Slavs certainly appear as a specific group. 

According to this view the history of the Russian region must 
be regarded separately from the history of the Russian people. 
The history of the former is a record of successive occupations of 
the same territory by peoples of different races ; the history of 
the latter is a record of successive occupations of different terri- 
tories, some of them non-Russian, by the same people. 

Professor Kluchevsky and others recognise in the northern 
slopes of the Carpathian Mountains “ the tarrying place ” or 
general nest of the Slavic tribes.^ In these fastnesses they con- 
solidated their tribal relations and formed military unions, con- 
sisting of “ fighting detachments,” drawn from various tribes.^ 
At least from the fifth century these detachments swept down 
upon the frontiers of the Roman Empire.® In the mountains they 
seem to have lived in widely-scattered gentes. According to the 
statements of the Byzantine historians,^ the Slavs were ruled in the 
sixth and seventh centuries by numerous little “ Tsars,” or tribal 
chiefs and seniors of gentes or philarchs. These rulers used to 
meet for consultation about common afiairs. The Byzantine 
historians also notice the lack of harmony among the tribes, which 
resulted in frequent quarrels—” a usual feature in the life of 
small separated gentes''^ From the fact that tradition has pre- 
served the name of one only of the tribes of the Eastern Slavs at 
this time — ^that of the Dulehi — it is inferred that these people 
had acquired a tribal leadership, and that the Prince of the Dulebi 
had become the leader of the Carpathian Slavs. It appears that 
under his leadership the Slavic tribes were welded together into 
a military union, frequent attacks upon the Empire contributing 
to this process of consolidation. In the seventh century the in- 
vasion of the Avars ® converted the Slavs from an attacking to a 
defensive force, and from this period for two centuries the Byzan- 
tine records are silent about the Slavs— their incursions into the 

» Kluchevsky, op. cii., i. p. 123. 

• Ibid., p. 124. 

* On these inroads see J. B, Bury, History of the hater Roman Empire, ii. 
pp. 114 seq. 

♦ As summarised by Kluchevsky, op. cit., i. p. 132. 

* Ibid. 

• Cf. Bury, op. cii., ii. p. X15. 
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Empire having ceased. Conquest by the Avars seems to have 
led to the dispersal of the Slavs. According to an Arabian geo- 
grapher of the ninth century, Mas'udi/ the breaking up of the 
union under the leadership of the Dulebi,^ resulting from the Avar 
invasion, caused the Eastern Slavs to separate into individual 
tribes, each tribe electing a separate Tsar.® The Russian chronicler, 
writing a hundred years later, confirms this Arabian statement. 
'' Everyone lived with his gens, in its own place, everyone 
having his gens”^ The region between the Dniester to the west 
and the Dnieper and the Dojopfthe east is described by Jornandes 
as having been covered time with dense forests, and as 

presenting frequently impassable swamps.® The Slavs naturally 
preferred the forests, and there they seem to have established them- 
selves, hunting fur-bearing animals, keeping bees, and engaging in 
agriculture in the clearings ’’ which they made. “ Such places were 
remote from one another, like islets amid a sea of forest and 
swamp.” ® On these islets the Slavic settlers estabhshed their 
isolated houseyards, or goroditscha, dug them about, cleared fields 
in their vicinity, and set traps and hives in the neighbouring forest. 
The houseyards, remains of which are still found in the region, 
were usually round, although occasionally angular, surrounded 
by a low wall, partly for purposes of defence and partly to protect 
the cattle from wild animals. These goroditscha were scattered 
throughout the Ad-Dnieper region, situated usually from two and a 
half to five and a half miles ’ from one another. The dispersed Slavs 

^ Cited by Kluchevsky, 1. p. 133. Mas'iidi (c. 880-c. 957). The 
passage will be found in Ma9oudi, Les Prairies d'Or. Texte et traduction 
par C. Barbier de Meynard et Pavet de Courteille (Paris, 1864), vol. in. 

pp. 64-5. 

* The leader of the Dulebi, according to Mas'udi, was “ Madjek, roi des 
Walinana.” See Ma9oudi, loc. cit. 

* Kluchevsky, loc. cii. 

* Ibid., 134. 

® Jornandes, De rebus geticis, ch. xxiii., ed. Muratori. Milan, 1723, i. p. 203. 

* Kluchevsky, i. p. 135, The reason for isolation was no doubt the 
difficulty of obtaining sufficient food in any one place for any but a smaU 
number. Cf. on this reason for separated families Westermarck and Hilde- 
brand, quoted by Nieboer, H. J., Slavery as an Industrial System : Ethnological 
Researches. The Hague, 1900, p. 192. 

’ Four to eight versts. Kluchevslty, i. p. 135. The fortified farmhouse 
has disappeared from Russia, but it may stiU be seen in Manchuria. 
Fortified villages are to be found in great numbers in north-western China — in 
the plain of Huailai, for instance. 
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appear to have occupied the valleys of the Dnieper and its tributaries 
to begin with, and then to have colonised at a later date the region of 
the Upper Volga, where similar houseyards were established. Out of 
these fortified houseyards or goroditscha the city or the gorod grew. 
The Russian Chronicle narrates that three brothers, the eldest of 
whom was Ki, the senior of his gens, and therefore a prince in the 
early sense, came to the edge of the forest on the mountainous bank 
of the Dnieper, estabhshed three houseyards, and occupied them- 
selves with hunting in the neighbouring forest. The three house- 
yards had a common fortified enclosure. This enclosure, with the 
houseyards, became the city of Kiev. Up till the period of the 
dispersal of the Slavs the property of the gens, with high proba- 
bility, was inseparable, and the power of the senior of the gens was 
in effect absolute. “ The cult of the gens and the worship of an- 
cestors made both of these characteristics sacred.” But on the 
dispersal, the power of the senior of the ge7is might be exercised only 
with difficulty, over widely scattered houseyards. His power must 
therefore have waned. So also the beginning of agriculture 
appears to have conduced to the separability of the fields of 
the gens among the separate houseyards. Thus the joint family 
or the occupants of a single houseyard, consisting of two or more 
generations, seems to occupy an intermediate position as regards 
land ownership between the gens and the later simple family.^ 

The Slavs who migrated from the Carpathians to the Dnieper 
were not unhappy in their choice of a new country. They had 
emerged from the motmtains upon what was at the time the main 
street of the world. For the Dnieper comes close to the river 
S 5 ^tems which afford access on the north to the Baltic, and by its 
own delta it affords access on the south to the Black Sea. More- 
over, the tributaries of the Dnieper come near the river systems 
of the Dniester and the Vistula on the west, and the Volga and the 
Don on the east, and thus even touch the Caspian and the Sea of 
Azov, From time immemorial the Dnieper had been a great 
avenue of trade. Its current is slow, and its navigation practi- 
cally uninterrupted. Light boats could readily be portaged from 
one river system to another.* The trade of the Dnieper region 

^ C/. Kluchevsky, i. p. 137. 

• The primitive “ dugout " may still be seen in use on the Dnieper and its 
tributaries. 
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seems to have been an important factor in inducing colonisation 
and conquest by non-Russian tribes, and thus to have given a 
stimulus towards the formation of those political unions which 
eventuedly resulted in the Russian Empire. 

When the Slavs came into the valley of the Dnieper and added 
their products to its trade, they found already existing an extensive 
commerce. This commerce may have been of very ancient date, 
but it certainly existed in some considerable measure from the 
founding of the Greek colonies on the northern coast of the Black 
Sea and the eastern coast of the sea of Azov. '■ 

The “ Narration thus describes the trade route of the Greeks : 
“ The way from the Variagi to the Greeks was up the Dnieper, 
and, by dragging ” (across the intervening land) to the river Lovot, 
down the Lovot to Ilmen Lake, from which the Volkhov River 
flows into the great Lake Nievo (Lake Ladoga). From that lake 
there is a mouth” (the river Neva) into the Variag's sea ” (the 
Baltic), ^^and down that sea one may go to Rome, and by the 
same sea to Tsargrad” (Constantinople), "'and from Tsargrad to 
Pont Sea,” (the Black Sea) “ into which the Dnieper flows.” ^ 

The Eastern Slavs, in settling on the Dnieper, thus found them- 
selves on “ a mighty feeding artery,” which drew them into the 
complicated trade movement that connected the Black Sea with the 
Baltic, and that gave an outlet in two directions for an export 
trade in furs, honey, wax, and other forest products. The earliest 
types of Russian economic life were the hunter,® the bee-keeper, and 
the trader. The inroads of the Slavs upon the Eastern Empire 
and assaults upon surroimding tribes resulted in an accumulation 
of slaves.^ When the town houseyards were filled with such ac- 

' The most important of these Greek colonies were Olbia (colonised from 
Miletus about 600 b.c.), in the delta of the Eastern Bug ; Khersonesus of 
Tauridas, on the south-western coast of the Crimean peninsula (now ex- 
cavated, with an interesting museum containing antiquities found on the 
site); Theodosia and Pantikopea (now Kertch) on the south-eastern coast 
of the Crimea ; emd Phanagoria, on the Taman peninsula (in North 
Caucasus). The trade in amber, for example, was developed by these Greek 
colonies from the Baltic by the Dnieper route. Cf. Kluchevsky, i. p. 144. 

* Kluchevsky, i. p. 145. 

* The farmers in the northern gubemi of Russia, in the forest regions of 
these gubemi, are still hunters as well as cultivators. In Novgorodskaya 
g«6., e.g, they hunt bear and moc^. They were armed with gc^ modem 
types of hunting rifles until the winter of 1908-9, when these weapons were 
taken from them by the Government. 

* Kluchevsky, op, cit„ i. p. 339. The word for slave is chelad. 
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cumulation the surplus was sold. Eastern writers of the tenth 
century give vivid pictures of the Russian slave trade. “ In the 
towns, Bolgar and Itil on the Volga, the Russian merchant sets his 
benches in the market, and seats upon them his living goods — 
slave women.” With the same goods he appeared also in Con- 
stantinople. “When a Greek or an inhabitant of Tsargrad re- 
quired a slave, he went to the market where the Russian merchants 
came to sell slaves.” ^ 

Trade in general appears to have been so profitable that, up till 
the end of the tenth century, the Russians did not trouble them- 
selves about agriculture. The slaves were thus not employed in 
the fields. The population was concentrated in towns, and the 
demand for slave services being limited, the chief use of the slave 
was as an article of export. It was not imtil the eleventh century, 
when the slave came to be used in agriculture on a considerable 
scale, and his local price consequently began to advance, that the 
export trade was checked.^ About the period of the settlement of 
the Eastern Slavs in the Dnieper region, a new trading group 
sprang into importance. This was the Asiatic horde of the Khozars, 
who seem to have been for a long time wandering between the 
Black and Caspian Seas. Although of Turkish descent, and 
habituated to a nomadic life, the Khozars seem, about the seventh 
century, to have become “ peaceful traders,” establishing them- 
selves in “ winter cities,” while they continued their nomadic hfe 
in the summer. Their success as traders attracted to their cities 
numerous groups of Jews and Arabs, tbe former of whom acquired 
so great influence among the Khozars that the ruhng family ac- 
cepted Judaism. The Khozars founded the centre of their state 
on the Lower Volga, where their capital, Itil, became “ a huge poly- 
glot trading city,” in which there congregated Mohammedans, 
Jews, Christians, and pagans. The Khozars became gradually, 
together with the Bolgari of the Volga, the middle-men of the trade 
between the Baltic and Arabia. The Khozars are represented by 
traction as exacting tribute from the Eastern Slavs. This 
“ tribute ” may perhaps more properly be regarded as payment for 
leave to carry on trade upon waterways and land routes previously 
controlled by the Slavs. In the ninth century an Arabian author, 

^ Quoted by Kluchevsky, loc, cit. 

* C/. Kluchevsky, op, cit., i. pp. 339-340. See also infra, p. 20 «. 
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Khordadhbeh, mentions that Russian traders were in his time carry- 
ing on trade through the Greek cities, where the Emperor of the 
East took from them a tenth (as a royalty upon their trade), and 
that these merchants then made their way to the Khozarian 
capital, where they disbursed another tenth, and then by the 
Caspian Sea passed to its southern coasts, where, loading their 
merchandise on camels, they penetrated so far as Baghdad, in 
which city Khordadhbeh saw them.^ 

During recent years there have been found in the Dnieper region 
many buried treasures containing Arabian silver dirhems of the 
end of the seventh century onwards till the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies.2 These treasures indicate an extensive commerce. The 
success of the Dnieper trade led to the establishment of cities by 
the Eastern Slavs along the Dnieper- Volkhov route, and of outpost 
cities on the tributaries of the Dnieper, with one (Rostov) on the 
Upper Volga. The process of the growth of these cities is thus 
described by Professor Kluchevsky. 

The isolated fortified houseyards of the Eastern Slavs became 
also trading posts, some of them being more important than others. 
To these posts the trappers and bee-keepers came to exchange 
their furs, honey, and wax for foreign products. They came, as 
the old Russian phrase has it, for gostba. Thus the places came 
to be known as pagosti, or trading places. Upon these village 
market-places, the usual meeting-ground of the people on the in- 
troduction of Christianity among the Slavs, churches were built. 
Round the church the villagers buried their dead, and the peasantry 
came to apply to the cemetery the word pagost, which is still 
in use as a peasant word for graveyard.® Some of the village 
markets grew larger as the trade expanded, and those which occu- 
pied strategic positions, either in a military or in a commercial 
sense, became storage points from which goods were distributed 
to the industrial districts which formed aroimd them. 

1 Quoted by Kluchevsky, op. ext., i. p. 148. See text and translation of 
Khord&dhbeh in Bibhoteca Geographorum Arabicorum, ed. M. J. de Goeje. 
Pars Sexta (Leyden, 1889), p. 115. The Russian merch^ts, according to 
KhordAdhbeh, went even farther afield. They went on the west to S^in 
and Morocco, and on the east, by more than one route, to India and China. 
See ibid., p. 116. 

• Ibid. There are interesting collections of such antiquities in the two 
mnseums of Chernigov. 

* Kluchevsky, i. p. 149. (Translation, i. p. 53.) 
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Two important economic facts emerge from these considera- 
tions. 

1. The development of the Southern and Eastern Black Sea- 
Caspian export trade of the Slavs, and the development of their 
forest industries called into existence and sustained by this trade. 

2. The development of cities with industrial districts which 
gravitated to them. 

Both of these developments had their beginning in the eighth 
century during the period of the domination of the Khozars. In 
the ninth century the very success of this commercial people in 
trading enterprises over a vast region excited the cupidity of other 
groups, and new hordes made their appearance.^ These were the 
Pechenegs and the Uzo-Turks. Although the Khakhan of the 
Khozars invited in 835 Byzantine engineers to erect for him the 
fortress of Sarkel (known in the Russian Annals as Belaya Veja), 
probably at the point where the Don approaches the Volga, the 
Khozars were unable to resist the attacks of the Asiatic hordes. 
The barbarians seem to have penetrated the Khozarian defences, 
and to have passed through their settlements westwards to the 
steppes of the Dnieper. This invasion of Pechenegs had an im- 
portant effect upon the Slavs. The failure of the Khozars to 
protect their trading allies and tributaries weakened their hold 
upon the Slavs, and forced the latter into military operations on 
their own account. The Pechenegs appear to have succeeded in 
approaching Kiev, then the greatest of the trading posts on the 
Dnieper, and thus to have cut off the middle Ad-Dnieper region 
from the Black Sea and Caspian markets. In another quarter, 
also, the Kiev Slavs were being assailed by the nomadic Black 
Bulgars, who occupied the country between the Don and the 
Dnieper. It thus became necessary for the Slavic trading cities to 
arm themselves, since their very existence depended upon free 
communication along their trading ways by the rivers, and by the 
land portages which their long routes involved. They had not 
only to “ belt themselves with walls,” but they were also obliged 
to reintroduce among themselves military organization which, 
during the domination and protection of the Khozars, had fallen 
into disuetude. They had even to employ mercencuies in order 

> It is not, of course, suggested that the desire to enter into a profitable 
trade was the only cause of the migrations of these tribes. 
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to protect their travelling traders, and to engage in punitive ex- 
peditions against the Asiatic hordes and against the Bulgars who 
harassed their industrial centres and plundered their convo)^ of 
merchandise. 

The characteristic political unit of this time was thus the forti- 
fied trading city, the centre of a region either depending upon it 
for protection voluntarily, or held in subjection to it by force. 
From very early times — how early it is impossible to say — these 
trading cities seem not to have been composed of tribal units. 
Each city seems rather to have contained people of diversified 
tribaJ origin. Thus the city of Novgorod and the region round it 
were occupied partly by Slavs of Ilmen and partly by Krivichi ; 
the region of Chernigov was occupied by the tribe of Viatichi, with 
numerous groups belonging to other tribes ; while Kiev contained 
all of the Polani, nearly all of the Drevelani, and some branches of 
other tribes, the other branches being in other cities. “ Thus the 
ancient tribal divisions did not coincide with the divisions of the 
cities ^ and city districts. The principle of political union seems 
to have been common trade rather than common origin. 

The Russian Chronicle notices the presence about the middle of 
the ninth century of a new element among the Slavic population. 
This new element is known as the Variagi^ by which there seems 
to be indicated people of non-Slavic origin — Swedes, Norwegians, 
Goths, and Angles. These Variagi passed through the Dnieper 
region on their way to the service of the Eastern Emperors, to trade 
by the way, or even to plimder the Greek traders if opportunity 
offered.® The military, commercial, and industrial class, which was 
growing in the trading centres, recruited the Variagi, and em- 
ployed them as mercenaries to guard the trade routes, and to con- 
voy the Russian caravans. 

The result of this arming of the cities ” was independence of 
the domination of the Khozars, and. later, control by the cities of 
the surrounding regions. The Variagi succeeded eventually in 
converting their wages as armed mercenaries into tribute, and in 
establishing their leaders as princes of the trading cities. The im- 

* Kluchevsky, i. p. 161. (Translation, i. p. 62.) 

* Some have denved this word from the Scandinavian veering or varing. 
Professor Kluchevsky re^ds it as a Russian word meaning vendor or pedlar, 
Cf. Kluchevsky, op. cit.^ i. pp. 156-8. (Translation, pp. 58-9.) 

* Ibid., p. 158. (Translation, i. p. 59.) 
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portance of this conclusion is that it is incompatible with the tra- 
ditional idea that the princes were “ called in order to put down 
internal disorder. Professor Kluchevsky's narrative seems to 
show conclusively that the Slavs had in the ninth century a de- 
veloped political system, and that their need for armed cissistance 
arose, not from internal disturbance, but from external causes. 

The Scandinavians asserted their authority, but not without 
difficulty.^ The transformation of the Variagi from mercenaries 
into usurpers appears to have been effected through the bringing 
of recruits of their own race from the north. By the aid of these 
they were able to seize the cities which they had been hired to pro- 
tect. For example, at Kiev, in 980, according to the Russian 
Chronicle, the comrades of Vladimir said to him : “ Prince ! The 
city is ours. We took it. So we want to take tribute from the 
citizens — ^two greevnas per man." ^ 

Although the process was not precisely similar, the result of the 
appearance of the Variagi on the Dnieper was the same as the 
appearance of the same people imder the names of the Danes and 
the Northmen in Western Europe. They acquired the mastery of 
the people among whom they went .3 These “ princes " ^ were the 
military leaders of the cities which they had been employed to 
guard ; and they established themselves so firmly that they were 
able to transmit their military, and consequently their political, 
authority to their descendants. 

Rurik appears to have established himself, in the first instance, 

^ The Russian Annals narrate, for example, about a conspiracy agamst 
Rurik which was put down by him by force, the leader, “ Vadim " (The Brave), 
being killed with his feUow-conspirators. Kluchevsky, i. p, 166. 

* Ihid., p. 163. Two greevnas were equal in consumption value to about 
18 roubles, or 36s. of present money. It is to be observed that the weight of 
silver in the greevna varied very much m different places. 

* Kluchevsky, 1. p. 167. The role which the Normans played in Italy in 
the eleventh century was very similar to that which the Variagi played in 
Russia. They were employed as mercenaries, and they then became usurpers. 
Cf. Gibbon, ed. J. B. Bury, vi. pp. 173 et seq. 

* The word “ prince ” is the customary, tiiough not altogether correct, 
translation of the Russian “ kniaz.” The latter is the Slavonic form of the 
Norse, “ konung.** The word might therefore be appropriately rendered in 
Engl^ — “ king.** The status of the “ kniaz *’ in the Russian city republics 
and in app^age times resembled that of the “ Dux ” of the Roman Empire 
and the * Doge ’* of the Itahan republics. The Russian Veleke Kniaz, applied 
to the members of the Imperial family, is customarily translated Grand 
Duke,*' following the rendering in ofihcial Latm documents, ** Magnus Dux.” 
The Norse word ” viking ** appears in Russian as viiyazya. 
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in the town of Ladoga, where he erected a fortress, either to defend 
the natives against his piratical countrymen or to defend himself 
against the natives in case of disagreement with them.”^ In 
Ladoga he was sufficiently near his native country to escape in 
case he might be overpowered by superior numbers. Later he 
established himself at Novgorod, where he met with some resist- 
ance. The Novgorodtsi felt themselves insulted, saying, ‘ we are 
to be slav’es, and are to suffer much evil from Ruiik and his coimtry- 
men.* ” * Some of the people of Novgorod revolted against Rurik, 
and some left the city and went to Kiev, where the Variagians had 
also established themselves under Askold.® “ It is evident that the 
foreign princes, with their detachments, were called by the people 
of Novgorod and by the tribes allied to them, for the defence of the 
country against external enemies, and that the princes, with their 
troops, received definite subsistence for their guardianship. But 
the hired guards seem to have desired to feed themselves too 
copiously. So that among the payers of subsistence, grievances 
arose which were responded to by armed force. Having felt their 
power, the mercenaries converted themselves into dominators, and 
their wages were converted into compulsory tribute, with an increase 
of amount. This is the simple prosaic fact which seems to have 
been concealed in the poetic legend about the ‘ calling of the princes.' 
Thus the region of the free Novgorod became a Variagian prince- 
dom.” ^ 

Although in the tenth and eleventh centuries, a ” decisive 
majority ” of the princely families were of Variagian origin, princes 
of native Slavic race were not unknown. The ” princely comrade- 
ship ” had indeed to some extent assimilated the merchant and 
military classes of the towns, and it was not at this epoch very 
sharply distinguished from these classes, excepting from the cir- 
cumstance that it was still predominantly Variagian. As for the 
classes in Russian society beneath the mihtary and merchant 
orders, there can be no doubt that even prior to the coming of the 
Variagi, there was slave ownership. Tlie old Russian commcm 
law recognised a privileged class bearing the name of ognitschan, 

^ Kluchevsky, i. p. 166. 

* The A finals, quoted by Kluchevsky, i. p. 166. 

» Kluchevsky. 1. p. 166. ^ 

* Ibid., i. p. 167. 
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or slave-owners. Between the slave-owner and the slave, or chdad, 
there appears to have been a tribal difference, the chelad being a 
captive taken in tribal wars, or the descendant of a captive. The 
tribal differences were thus transformed into class distinctions, the 
upper classes being of mingled Variagian and Slavic origin, and 
the mass of native Slavs being of varied tribal origin, some of them 
being recognised as cheladi, or slaves. The princes — Variagian and 
native — ^and the merchants of the great towns constituted a class 
which came to be known, at least in the tenth century, as the Russ, 
The origin of this “ problematic word ” is obscure ; but about this 
period it was generally applied to the higher class of Russian society, 
and later it came to be applied to the country, chiefly, to begin 
with, to the district of Kiev, where the newly-arrived Variagi were 
more densely settled. When the Variagian element was wholly 
absorbed in the Slavic, the expression came to be applied to the 
whole people and to the whole area. In the tenth century, however, 
the native Slavic population — spaying tribute to the Russ — ^was 
sharply distinguished from that class, although even by this time 
the latter was not of wholly different race. The foreign blood had 
already been “ greatly diluted by native mixture, and the social 
structure was in this way deprived of relief.” ^ The upper class 
contomrs were not sharply defined, and the social antagonisms were 
therefore softened. 

Beneath the surface the foundation of Russian society at this 
epoch rested upon the ownership of slaves. In the tenth and 
eleventh centuries slaves were the chief exports, and the prosperity 
of the great towns depended very largely upon the income derived 
from their sale in the foreign markets. Up till the eleventh century 
it does not appear that agriculture was extensively practised. The 
towns seem to have lived chiefly upon the imports which they ob- 
tained in return for their slaves and the forest products of their 
neighbouring regions, with slender agricultural production in their 
immediate vicinity. In that century, however, the accumulation 
of slaves (cheladi) in the urban houseyards seems to have suggested 
the emplo)rment of some of them in the exploitation of the land. 
In the twelfth century there are indications of the development of 
estate possession, and of the cultivation of the land of these estates 
by cheladi. The possessors of cheladi were the possessors of such 
^ Kluchevsky, i. p. 202. 
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lands — princes and their families, princes' men, ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments, monasteries, &c. Lands without labourers were use- 
less, and thus slavery appears as the “ distinguishing mark ” of 
land ownership. Only where lands were settled and exploited by 
“ cheladi ” were they really possessed. The very right to own the 
land came thus to follow from slave ownership. “ This land is 
mine, because the people who cultivate it are mine. Such was, it 
appears, the dialectical process by which there was instituted 
among us (in Russia) the juridical idea of the right of land owner- 
ship." 1 The slave conveyed, as it were, the land to his master. 
The emplo5nnent of slaves in agriculture led to a change in name ; 
the chelad became a kholop or cultivator. It also led to the for- 
mation of the votchina or heritable estate with serfs. The old 
Russian privileged ognitschan and the fighting princes' man of the 
tenth century became the hoyar, a privileged landowner, possessing 
a heritable estate or voichina. But the use of the slave in agri- 
culture had effects other than juridical. The new demand for his 
services raised his price. The advance in price made the life of a 
slave more valuable. Under Yaroslav (1016-1054) a slave who 
had inflicted a blow upon a freeman might be killed ; but under 
Yaroslav’s immediate successors this was forbidden. The rise in 
the price of slaves led also to the employment of free workers upon 
the land. These free workers or zakupi worked upon their master’s 
land for wages, their master supplying the implements and cattle. 
But if the zakup stole his master's property, or if he ran away from 
his service, the master might transform him into “ a full kholop '* 
or slave. In the eyes of a Russian landowner there was very little 
difference between a zakup and a kholop, although, in the eye of 
the law, one was a freeman and the other was a slave. The pro- 
visions in agreements relating to zaku/pi are very strict about 
leaving service without a proper discharge.^ From this circum- 
stance, and from the fact that many flights took place, it is evident 
on the one hand that the proprietors of land found difficulty in 
obtaining a sufficient number of cultivators, and, on the other, 
that the terms of employment were felt by the zakup to be op- 

^ Khicbevsky, i. p. 340. 

* C/. Presnyakov, A., Princely Lam in Ancient Russia. Sketch of the 
History of the Tenth to the Twelfth Centuries, St. Petersburg, 1000, pp. 248, 
264. 298-302. 
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pi^ve. But the process of the enslavement of the free worker 
went on. The liberal life of the social heads was supported by 
the juridical oppression of the mass of the people.** ^ This pro- 
gressive reduction in the social and economical status of the 
common people was one of the causes of the ultimate downfall of 
Kiev. It produced immense inequality — great wealth for a few, 
and grinding poverty for the mass. But the enslavement of free 
workers was not the only means adopted by the princes in recruit- 
ing cultivators for their fields. They practised raids upon the 
appanages of one another, carrying off ** free ** and “ unfree ** alike, 
and reducing the captives to servitude. The prince shared the 
plunder of his raids with his drujina, or fighting comrades. For 
example, Yaropolk, in iii6, captured Drutsk, in the princedom of 
Minsk, and transferred the whole of the inhabitants of the town to 
Feriadavsk, where he built for them a new town at the Falls of 
Sula on the Dnieper. These raids led to reprisals, and the conse- 
quence was a plunderous struggle for working hands, followed by 
a decrease in the numbers of the free population.** * This process 
involved the Russ in a vicious circle, for it destroyed the prosperity 
of the people, by which alone could agricultural exploitation be 
supported.® The connection between the economical situation just 
described and the easy victory of the Tartars over the Kiev Russ 
in 1229-1240 is very evident. The dissensions of the princes, ag- 
gravated by repeated raids upon the territories of one another and 
the impoverishment and enslavement of their people, reduced 
their power of resistance, and the Tartar scourge brought desda- 
tion to the Dnieper region. 

The Tartars swept everything before them. The population 
fled from the plain of the Dnieper, lingered in the marshes and 
forests, or met death or captivity at the hands of the Tartars. 
After five centuries* occupation of the Dnieper region the Slavs 
were thus dispersed. Most of those who escaped fled north-east- 

* Klttchevs]^, i. p. 342. (Tratralation, i. p. 187.) 

I P* 344. 

• Tlifi external trade of the Russ in fish, for example, had probably been 
adversely ^ected by the formidable competition 01 Venice m the twelfth 
century, and the fall of Constantinople before the Venetians and the Fr^ch 
in the Fourth Crusade (1203-1204) nad probably further injured the Russian 

Sea braide. The decayof external commerce may thus have foroed ^le 
Kiev Russ into more extensive agricultural exploitation. 
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wards. A Papal missionary, passing through Kiev in 1246, six 
years after the final onslaught of the Tartars, found the fields 
strewn with a “ numerous multitude of human bones and skulls.** ' 
In the formerly populous and wealthy city of Kiev he found only 
two hundred houses and a handful of miserable and oppressed 
people. Surrounded by Tartars, Turks, Polovtsi, and Pechenegs, 
Kiev remained in this state of desolation for three hundred years, 
when it was once more colonised from Poland and Lithuania.® 

The dispersal of the Slavs north-eastwards resulted in their 
occupation of the plains of the Upper Volga ; but their political 
structure was broken up, and their whole social and economical hfe 
was disorganised. The dispersal left them in detached groups, 
little ‘‘ local worlds *’ without cohesion and without common 
interests. Professor Kluchevsky points out that a similar social 
disorganisation in the west resulted in feudalism, while in Russia 
it produced the appanage order which, though it bears a certain 
resemblance to feudalism, has, nevertheless, distinguishing pecu- 
liarities.® From the end of the first period to the end of the second 
the Russians were relieved of the necessity of defending their 
southern frontier by the payment of tribute to the Tartars, and 
they were thus left free to develop their institutions unimpeded 
by aggression upon that side. It was long, however, before they 
recovered from their economical and political debacle, 

^ Quoted by Kluchevsky, i. p. 351. 

* Ibid., p. 352. 

® Cf. infra, pp. 23-27. 



CHAPTER II 


SECOND PERIOD OF RUSSIAN HISTORY— THIRTEENTH 
TILL THE MIDDLE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

The dispersal of the Kiev Russ marks the beginning of the second 
period of Russian history. During this period the mass of the 
Russian people inhabited the valleys and plains of the Upper 
Volga and its tributaries. Although the social composition of the 
migrating mass was, to begin with, the same as it was before the 
dispersal — ^the princes with their drujina or fighting comrades, 
the merchant class, the free common people, and the kholopi and 
cheladi (cultivators and houseyard slaves) — ^the relative import- 
ance and numbers of these classes had been changed by the cir- 
cumstances of the enforced migration . Undoubtedly the kholopi and 
cheladi had suffered most in the onslaughts of the Tartars ; their 
bones bleached on the fields of Kiev. The merchants were ruined, 
and the pohtical influence which they had exercised had disap- 
peared. Thus in the new region the trading town no longer held 
its head so high against the prince as it did before the dispersal, 
and no longer determined the political boundaries. 

The channels of external trade had been rudely interrupted, 
and some of them had been closed altogether. Economical neces- 
sity thus threw the population more and more into agriculture. 
But there was no longer available the ample money capital of the 
Kiev economy, and it was thus not possible for agricultural ex- 
ploitation to be conducted very speedily. The forests had to be 
cut down or burnt up, and the heavy clay had to be modified by 
cultivation and by manure before a full yield could be obtained. 
For a long period the husbandry was half-migratory. While the 
whole population was poor and capital was scarce, there was little 
effective demand for capital, although, partly under the influence 
of the clergy, the rate of interest was much lower than it had been 
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in Kiev.i The profitable Black Sea and Caspian markets were cut 
off, and the population was thrown back upon natural economy. 
Society was thus broken up into small self-contained groups, 
without definite cohesion and without collective consciousness .2 

The land was divided into udeli or princely appanages, the 
boundaries of these being determined by the river systems. The 
branching basins of the rivers Volga and Oka at once separated the 
population of the different appanages, and through their hydro- 
graphical connection, prepared the way for ultimate unification.® 

The status of the appanage prince was personal ; it did not 
depend upon his ownership of land.^ He derived it by inheritance 
from ancestors who probably owned no appanages, but who shared, 
with other members of their family, in the exercise of supreme 
authority. The status of the prince thus rested upon a dynastic 
foundation. He possessed an appanage because it had been be- 
queathed to him, but his descent alone entitled him, as a member 
of the princely family, to share in the exercise of the authority 
which was acloiowledged by the people to be its inheritance. This 
acknowledgment, in pre-Variagian days, was based upon military 
leadership or patriarchal relations, while the Variagian princes ap- 
pear to have obtained it originally by force, and often maintained 
it by the same means. In either case the succession of princely 
authority depended upon descent. The prince was a prince be- 
cause he was a Yaroslavich. Such was the source of the auto- 
cratic power exercised by the appanage princes. But in the 
appanage ages this autocratic authority was exercised in a peculiar 
manner. Subjection to it was voluntary. If one who served a 
prince chose to do so, he could leave his service and enter the service 
of another prince without forfeiting his heritable estate, if he had 
any. There was thus no relation between the prince and his sub- 
jects corresponding to a feudal relation. Their relations were not 

1 In Kiev the law of Monomakh permitted interest at 40 per cent. ; and 
even higher rates were charged. Capital must thus have been highly pro- 
ductive and the profits of external trade very large. In the Suzdal country 
(the Upper Volga region) the rate of interest fell to 12 to 14 per cent. The 
return to capital was slow and small. Cf. Kluchevsl^, i. p. 457. 

* The Russian historian Soloviev puts this picturesquely : “ All are 
sitting, . . . and thinkmg their own thoughts. Here are open doors and 
people are coming out upon the scene ; but they are acting silently.” Quoted 
by Kluchevsky, i. p. 439- 

• Cf. Kluchevsky, i. p. 68. * Ibid.^ i. p. 221 et seq. 
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obligatory, bot were the result of consent, and they could be broken 
at will. 

About the fourteenth century it appears that this autocratic 
authority was re-enforced by a change in the views about the 
ownership of land. When the prince regarded his appanage as a 
votchina, or heritable estate, his autocratic power became asso- 
ciated with his landownership, and, although it had a separate 
historical origin, it came to lean upon that ownership.^ Thus the 
autocratic rights of a pfince-votchinik, or princely owner of a herit- 
able estate, formed an important economical asset, so to say ; and 
these rights came to be divided and devised in the same way as 
the heritable estate itself. Thus there came to be estabhshed 
juridical relations between the prince and the free inhabitants of 
his appanage. In effect, a prince without an appanage was power- 
less. He was obliged to go into service either to one of his rela- 
tives, or to the Grand Prince of Lithuania 

The appanage votchina, or inherited appanage, consisted of 
three kinds of lands : ist, palace lands ; 2nd, “ black ” lands ; 
and 3rd, boyar’s lands. 

1. The palace lands were exploited by the prince in the same 
way as the lands of a private owner. Their produce was used for 
the maintenance of his household. They were sometimes granted 
in lieu of wages for the maintenance of his servants. The palace 
lands were cultivated by “ the ‘ unfree ’ people of the prince, or 
they were given to free people, who were obliged to furnish the 
palace with a certain amount of grain, hay, or fish,” ^ or to supply 
the palace with carts and horses when wanted. 

2. The “ black ” lands were rented by the prince, or were given 
” on ohrdk ” — that is, for a fixed payment — to individual peasants 
or to whole peasants’ communities. 

3. Although all the land of the prince was his heritable pro- 
perty, he shared some of it with other private votchiniki, or persons 
inheriting and having the right of bequest in respect to such lands. 
In all the important appanages there were private votchinal owners, 
both secular and clerical, before the land became a special prince- 
dom or princely appanage. The rights of these owners were recog- 
nised, and similar votchinal rights were granted by the prince to 


KTuchevsky, i. p. 446. 


* Ibid., p. 447. 


• Ibid., p. 448. 
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private persons and to the Church in respect to other lands. In 
such grants the prince sometimes included a portion of his auto- 
cratic rights, and thus there arose in Russian landownership in- 
cidents similar to the feudal incidents of Western Europe. Yet 
the similarity was not complete, for the occupancy of heritable 
land was not contingent upon serving, and the agreement to serve 
or not to serve was voluntary. From the side of the prince, as 
sovereign and supreme owner of the land, there may be recognized a 
resemblance to the feudal seigneurial status ; but the servants of the 
prince are not his vassals.^ They might serve at the court of one 
prince and possess heritable property in the appanage of another. 

Moreover, the appanage princes of the Suzdal region, although 
owing their status to inheritance, and being thus subordinate to 
the Grand, Kniaz because they were subordinate members of the 
princely family, came to be, in the fourteenth century, practically 
independent of the Grand Kniaz ; they owed their allegiance and 
paid their tribute to the Khan of the Lower Volga. ^ 

The administration of the appanage princes was carried on in 
the following manner : Boyars, or privileged landed proprietors 
holding heritable estates in the appanage of the prince, as well as 
free servants ® of the prince, were employed by the prince to 
govern the towns and the districts surrounding them, groups of 
villages, and sometimes separate large villages. Such administrative 
functions were profitable. They involved the right to exact fees 
in judicial proceedings as well as other payments. For this reason, 
to be in service of this kind acquired the nickname “ in feeding.” ^ 
In addition to these profits incidental to the service, the boyars 

1 The interpretation of Western European feudalism given by Professor 
Kluchevsky is as follows : Feudalism arises from the meeting of two {Mx>cesses 
starting from cmposite directions. On the one hand the district rulers, taking 
advantage of the weakness of the central authority, usurped the government 
of the districts held by them and became their autocratic proprietor, passing 
on their autocratic and proprietary powers to their descendants. On lie 
other hand, the allodial landowners who became by commendation vassals 
of the king took advantage of the same weakness to obtain or to usurp full 
governmental authority. These processes, acting together, divided the btate 
author!^ geographically, and broke up the State into seigniories in which 
the autocratic prerogatives were joined with land ownership. The seigniories 
were in turn divided into baronies with secondary vassals, who were Imredi- 
tarily under obtigation to their baron. All this milita^ land-posBessing hi|er> 
ardiy was based npon the immovable ground of the villein pc^svlatkm which 
was bound to the Iwd. See Kluchevsky, i. p. 450. 

* Ibid. » Volnihh slug. 


Vohormlmnye^ 
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and free servants were sometimes the possessors of inherited estates, 
or votchini within the appanage, in which they were granted certain 
immunities involving exemption from obligations respecting court 
or financial duties. But the areas over which the “ feeders ” exer- 
cised administrative jurisdiction were not their landed property, 
and the immunities enjoyed by “ feeders ” in their votchini were 
not hereditarily transmissible by them along with the votchinal 
property. These immunities lapsed with the cessation of service. 
Thus no baronies emerged out of such conditions ; and this cir- 
cumstance constitutes one of the marks of difference between the 
appanage and the feudal systems.^ 

It is true that in the fifteenth century some of the Grand Princes 
of the Moscow princedom attempted to bring their appanage 
princes into vassal relation with them ; but this was rather a sign 
of State centralization than of feudalism in the strict sense 

The distinguishing mark of the appanage system as opposed 
to the feudal system was the different economic basis. In the feudal 
system the economic foundation was a village population fixed to 
the soil ; in the appanage system the village population was not 
only moveable, but, in the ages during which the system was in 
vogue, distinctly migratory.® Moreover, the structure in general 
of the appanage system was probably less formal and rigid than the 
structure of the feudal system.^ 

In further contrasting the appanage with the feudal system 
Professor Kluchevsky points out that the freeman, under the 
feudal system, surrounded himself, as with a fortified wall, with a 
chain of permanent heritable relations. These relations acted as 
‘‘ concentrated inferior social powers,” or close corporations, which 
were guided by the freeman and which were committed to his 
support. But the fluctuating local groups afforded to the appanage 
prince no such soil for the growth of feudal relations, or for the 
maintenance of his freedom by means of them. His ” free 
servants ” could leave his service if they wished to do so. 

The desire on the part of the appanage princes to secure the 
advantage of permanent service led to the endowinent by them of 

» C/. Kluchevsky, i. p. 451. * C/. ibid. » C/. ibid. 

« It is possible, however, that in comparing the two systems, Professor 
Kluchevsky overestimates the uniformity of feudalism. Tne facts of feudal 
life may not always have corresponded with the provisions of feudal law. 
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their free servants with land, and thus to the binding of them to 
the service of the prince. This land-endowment system was applied 
to military and civil service alike. There was also another reason 
for such endowment. We have seen that the Upper Volga Russ, 
for a long period after the dispersal of the Slavs, suffered from lack 
of liquid capitals There was httle money in the country, and the 
slender external trade brought little into it. Thus the payment of 
the salaries of administrative functionaries, and even the payment 
of wages of the household servants of the prince, were accomplished 
only with difficulty when their settlement in money was necessary. 
The system of giving land in lieu of wages for past and prospective t 
service thus became usual. But the land was given for this pur- 
pose specifically, and when the service ceased the occupancy of 
the land ceased also. There thus grew up a class of estate owners 
distinct from the votchineke, or owners of heritable estates. Such 
estates came to be known as pomyestya. The full development of 
this system of landownership belongs, however, to the third period 
of Russian history. The consequences of the appanage system, as 
it developed in the second period, were these — ^increase in number 
of appanages and diminution of their area by division among the 
families of the princes, consequent impoverishment of the princely 
class, and the occurrence of frequent quarrels. Political dis- 
integration led inevitably to the degeneration of political conscious- 
ness, and to the cooling of popular feeling. Sitting in their appan- 
age nests, and flying out of them only for prey, with every generation 
growing poorer and deteriorating in their loneliness, these princes 
gradually became unaccustomed to ideas rising higher than the 
care of their nestlings.” ^ In the end, however, this disintegration 
was not unfavourable to political unity, for when one appanage 
princely family, whose appanage, though not remaining intact, still 
remained large, and whose pohtical ambitions were larger still, suc- 
ceeded in subjecting the other families gradually, the mutual ill-will 
of these rendered the process of consolidation easier than it would 
otherwise have been. Thus the appanage age represents a transi- 
tion period between the old Russian state of Kiev and the new 
Russian state, which now begins to be consolidated in the Upper 
Volga region. 

Special notice must be taken of the growth during the second 
^ Kluchevsky, i. p. 458. 
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vate their own land ; they sometimes rented it to polovneke on 
sharing terms. 

That the zemtsi lands were held in full ownership is evident 
from the facts that these lands were bought and sold by peasants, 
that the shares of individual owners in jointly-possessed lands were 
redeemed by the other owners, that the lands were given in dower, 
and that women frequently appear in the registration books as 
owners. In the Pskov Annals the zemtsi lands are even spoken of 
as votchini. The origin of this class of small owners is not quite 
clear ; but it appears that the zemtsi owners were sometimes 
merchants who had their town houses (or courtyards), and who 
acquired land in the country, and sometimes sons of priests whose 
fathers were attached to town churches. On the whole, it seems 
that the zemtsi lands belonged mainly to citizens, who either let 
the lands for rent or on polovnek terms, or cultivated the lands 
themselves, renting their town courtyards. Land possession in 
Novgorod and Pskov was thus not a privilege enjoyed exclusively 
by the higher serving or hoyar class. Other classes of the free 
population also possessed lands in the country, exploiting them 
or cultivating them individually, in families or in small industrial 
or agricultural companies. Companies of this kind received the 
special name of Syahrove and Skl^nikove, or neighbours and share- 
holders. It is possible that originally all the Zemtsi lands corre- 
sponded to this co-operative or joint-stock type, although some of 
them came to be possessed in severalty. This joint-stock type 
thus distinguished zemtsi landholding from the personal ownership 
of the boyars and the jetie lyude. In the Novgorod and Pskov 
regions, during the period of the freedom of these great cities, the 
development of the town and the increasing wealth of its citizens 
thus created a form of landownership which was not to be found 
elsewhere within the Russian limits. 

So much for the economical and social structure of the society 
of the Free Towns ; the political system corresponded to this 
structure to a certain extent. Although, before the law, all classes 
were equal, and although all free inhabitants had equal voice in 
the veche, or municipal assembly, yet the political influence of each 
social class was, to a large extent, determined not by mere numbers 
but by relative economical importance. The capitalist boyars and 
jitie lyude were the political leaders. Their influence in the veche 
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and in the administration depended upon their position as com- 
mercial magnates. The merchants who carried on the real business 
were dependent upon them for capital and credit, and for this 
reason were politically and socially subordinate, as were also the 
“ black ” or common people.^ 

Although the higher as well as the lower administrative 
fimctionaries were elected by the veche, and although the veche was 
entitled, in terms of its constitution, to elect even the posadnik, or 
mayor, from any class, custom, which, so far as is known, was 
never departed from, determined that the posadnik should always 
be a boyar. Neither a merchant nor a smerd was ever elected to so 
high an office. Custom also required that a merchant or a smerd 
should not advocate his own cause in the Tiuna Odrina (corre- 
sponding to the Baihff's Court), but that he should employ an advo- 
cate who belonged either to the boyarstvo or the jetie lyttde. The 
merchants had, however, their own court and their own elected 
officers. Every free man had in his hundred (s^o) the privilege of 
having kholopiu^on his land as well as polovneke (metayer tenants), 
and was entitled to take part in the courts to which causes con- 
nected with these classes were brought. The clergy had their 
separate ecclesiastical courts. AH this comphcated social and ad- 
ministrative structure was held to exist by the authority of the 
people : yet this authority had only a dim existence behind many 
contradictions in practice. 

The relations of the free town to its prince were not less charac- 
terized by inconsistency. The prince, as mihtary leader, was held 
to be necessary alike for defence against external attack and for 
the maintenance of internal order ; sometimes the town kept him 
at his post by force, and yet the people usually regarded him with 
distrust, limiting his powers and sometimes driving him away. 
This continuous struggle led to quarrels among rival princely 
houses, to pohtical intrigues, and to frequent changes in the princely 
hnes. The personal element in these quarrels was unimportant ; 
but behind them there lay large pohtical issues, involving the ex- 
tension of the boundaries of the Novgorodian city state and the 
foreign commercial relations of the Novgorod merchants. These 
external commercial relations and the competition of the Novgorod 
capitahsts and the mercantile houses with which they were associ- 
1 Cj. Kluche^ky, ii. p. 103. 
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at€d lay at the root of many of the earlier riots and disturbances 
which tdtimately weakened Novgorod so much as to compromise 
any claim that it might have on historical grounds for the hegemony 
of the Russian State. The later disturbances seem to have been 
caused by the struggle which began in the fourteenth century be- 
tween the lower classes and the higher classes of Novgorod society. 
This struggle resulted from the increasing inequality in the distri- 
bution of property. Inequality of property, in presence of the 
theoretical and to some extent practical political equality and os- 
tensibly democratic constitution, led to a condition of struggle 
which often resulted in open violence. The working population, 
dependent upon the 6oyar-capitalist class for employment, became 
in some numbers hopelessly indebted to that class. Such debtors 
joined themselves to kholopi who had fled from their masters, and 
betook themselves to the highways ; and their robberies beyond the 
limits of Novgorod involved that town in quarrels with the princes 
of the lower Volga, especially with those of Moscow. Even so early 
as the middle of the thirteenth century the smaller people had been 
discontented, and this discontent was utilised by some of the boyars 
for their political advantage ; thus the domination of the boyarsfvo 
as a whole was even increased by the discontent, although the 
veche, in consequence of appeals to its authority, assumed an in- 
creasing prominence. Under these influences the veche became at 
times a riotous popular assembly, and reverted to ancient customs 
which had long fallen into disuetude, as, for example, the throwing 
of political offenders into the river,^ and the form of execution for 
grave offences known to old Russian law as “ blood and pillage.*" 
The abandonment of the developed forms of law for these primitive 
practices led to a merely anarchic condition, under which, for a time, 
social order was submerged. 

While, however, the boyarstvo retained and exercised their 
political authority without effective check, and while increasing 
wealth on one side and poverty on the other were widening the 
breach between the classes, the democratic order notwithstanding, 
riot appeared to be the only method of changing the current of 
affairs. 

This situation was by no means a necessary outcome of the 
constitution of the free town, as is shown by the case of Pskov, 
^ Probably a survival of the “ ordeal by water.'* 
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where such turbulent scenes did not occur. The reason for this is 
probably to be found in the relatively smaller area of Pskov, and 
in its geographical and strategic situation. It was too constantly 
imder the necessity of concentrating its powers to resist external 
attack and to maintain its frontiers intact, to afford the distraction 
of internal disorder. Moreover, the political life of Pskov was 
characterized by more popular elements, and, although its sub- 
ordinate towns were partially autonomous, there was at the same 
time a more highly centrahzed administrative system for military 
purposes than was the case in Novgorod. 

While the dissensions in Novgorod no doubt facilitated the 
subjection of that free town by the Moscow prince, the gradual 
advance of that princedom to the leading position in the Russian 
State would have led in any case to the ultimate absorption of the 
free towns. The unification of the State on a broad basis appears 
to have been a political necessity. The interests of the free towns 
were subordinated to the larger general interests which, amid all 
the interior conflicts, were beginning to be recognized. Moscow had 
become the centre round which the forces of the neighbouring 
pohtical units were rallying. The ambitions of the Moscow princes 
harmonized with the exigencies of the time. The fate of Novgorod 
and that of the other independent political units were mere inci- 
dents in the larger movement which seemed to be necessary in 
order to liberate the Russian people from the control of the Tartars, 
and to enable Russia to achieve political unity. The particularism 
of Novgorod was inconsistent with the solidarity of the Russian 
State. Novgorod could not sustain itself as an independent politi- 
cal unit, refusing assistance to Moscow for the defence of its southern 
frontier against the Tartars,^ while it enjoyed the advantage of the 
Moscow defences.^ Absorption was, under the then conditions, an 
inevitable result of ostentatious independence. 

1 As it did in 1477. C/. Kluchevsky, ii. p. 126. 

* The same considerations determined the Russian attitude toward 
Finland in later times. 
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CHAPTER III 


THIRD PERIOD OF RUSSIAN HISTORY, FROM THE MIDDLE 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY TILL THE BEGINNING 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

This division embraces the time from 1462 till 1613, or from the 
accession of Ivan III, Grand Prince or Duke of Moscow, until the 
passing of the Moscow throne to the Romanov dynasty. The 
characteristic features of this epoch are the gradual consolidation 
of the Russian State under the powerful leadership of the Moscow 
princes, the formation of a new military and serving class round 
the prince — ^the boyars, whose individual existence in previous ages 
has already been noticed — ^the gradual recruiting of this class by 
the granting of princely lands, and the consequent progressive 
limitation of the rights of the peasant cultivator and his increasing 
economical dependence upon the landowner. 

Russia of the middle of the fifteenth century may be described 
as follows : To the north, extending to the Gulf of Finland, there 
was the region of Novgorod the Great ; between it and Livonia on 
the south-west there lay the region of the other important free 
town Pskov ; "White Russia, a part of Great Russia, Smolensk, and 
Little Russia belonged to the Polish-Lithuanian State under the 
Grand Duke or Prince of Lithuania. Beyond Tula and Ryazan 
there lay a vast prairie or steppe region extending to the Black, Azov, 
and Caspian Seas. Over this region the Golden Horde held sway, 
and there were few settled Russians upon it. The central Upper 
Volga region was occupied by a number of great and small appanage 
princedoms, one of these being the princedom of Moscow.^ 

Landownership in the new Moscow State , — ^The gradual growth 
of the Moscow princedom, its absorption of the older appanage 

1 After the death of Vsevelod (fl. circa 1084), his appanage was divided 
among his five sons. When the granddiildren of Vsevelod came to be provided 
for, these appanages were again subdivided, one of the subdivisions being 
the appanage of Moscow. Cj. Kluchevsky, i. p. 440. 
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princedoms, and the consequent extension of its boundaries, to- 
gether with a similar extension carved out of the desert lands 
by which its earlier frontiers were surrounded, led to a great 
increase in the number of persons who were engaged in the mihtary 
and civil service of the Moscow prince. The preservation of the 
frontiers against the inroads of the barbaric people hovering upon 
them, and against the formidable attacks of the Tartars, rendered 
it advisable to spread out the “serving people along the frontier. 
In order that they might defend it effectively, they were given 
possession of the land which they were called upon to defend, and 
were expected to settle upon it the people necessary at once to 
cultivate it and to protect it. This form of military tenure was fully 
developed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in the estate or 
pomyestnaya system. The “ estate {pomyestye) was sometimes 
given by the prince out of State lands, or it was given by the ecclesi- 
astical estabhshments to “ serving people on condition of their 
rendering military service. The estate was thus fundamentally 
different from the votchina. The latter was a heritable property 
held unconditionally and free of obhgations of service ; the former 
was held by condition, and was not transmissible by will. The 
origin of this form of landownership has not yet been fully elu- 
cidated. Nevolin, the Russian jurist, traces its beginning to the 
first half of the fifteenth century, and regards it as having been 
copied from Byzantine law and practice, the marriage of Sophie 
Palaeologus to Ivan III, Grand Prince of Moscow, having brought 
about many imitations of Byzantine customs. Gradovsky, on the 
other hand, attributes the growth of the pomyestnaya system to 
imitation from the Tartars. The Tartar theory of sovereignty 
involved the absolute ownership by the prince of the land under 
his domination, and it was thus permissible for him to grant 
lands with or without conditions to his servants or others. Pro- 
fessor Kluchevsky points out that the word pomyestye is older 
than the date of the marriage of the Greek princess to the Russian 
Grand Prince ; and also that the origin of the right and the origin 
of the system of social relations founded upon it “ are quite different 
historical moments.” ^ 

We have already recognised the existence of the estate system 
in appanage times.* The increasing demands for the mihtary and 
» Khichevsky, ii. pp. 272--3* * C/. supra, p. 27, 
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administrative service of the Moscow princedom led to the growth 
of both of the classes of princes’ servants whose presence at the 
court of the appanage princes has been noticed. These classes 
were (i) the free military “ serving people,” and (2) the “ serving 
people ” in the court of the prince, so-called serfs under palace 
regulations.” (i) The free “serving people,” or free serfs, were re- 
tained for military purposes. They served by agreement, and they 
were at liberty to leave the service of the prince if they wished to do 
so. They might or might not have heritable estates, but, if they 
had, these were not forfeited by the departure of their owner for ser- 
vice elsewhere. (2) The palace “ serfs ” were not bondmen. They 
were the household servants of the prince — “ key-keepers, tiuni 
(or chamberlains), kennelmen, stablemen, gardeners, b^-keepers, 
and other tradesmen and working men.” ^ This class was sharply 
distinguished from the first, and in the agreements between the 
military serfs and the prince, the latter bound himself to refrain 
from accepting household servants for military service. “ Some of 
the palace * serfs ’ were personally ‘ free,’ others were ‘ unfree ’ 
serfs of the prince.” * Both the military serfs and the palace serfs 
were supported in appanage times by grants of lands given for 
their service, and surrendered by them to the prince when for any 
reason their service ceased,® It appears that even when the “ free 
serfe ” purchased land within the appanage of the prince whom 
they served, and whose service they might leave because they were 
personally free, they must surrender their purchased lands on 
leaving the service of their prince. Thus their ownership of the 
land, whether acquired by service or by purchase, depended upon 
the service, and for that reason the land was not held in full owner- 
ship. Thus, personally free, the servants of the prince, military 
and personal alike, were, in effect, economically bound to the service 
of the prince, unless they had inherited votchinal lands or unless 
votchdni had been specifically granted to them. The exercise of 
profitable administrative functions was confined to the “ free ” 

^ Kluchevsky, ii. p. 274. * Ibid. 

* e.g. In the will 01 the Prince of the Serpukhov appanage in 1410, instruc- 
tions are given to the son of the testator to discharge those household servants 
whom he did not want to retain, and to deprive mem of the lands occupied 
by them. Those also who did not wish to remain in service might go, ex- 
cepting tiiose “ upon whom Ihere are full papers.” That is to say, excepting 
Moaii and hholopi. Cf. infra, p. 151, and Kluchevsky, ii. p. 274. 
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military “ serfs ” ; the palace serfs ” were not assigned to such 
duties. The expression “ free ” is, indeed, applied in the contractual 
documents only to those who were engaged in the discharge of 
duties of an administrative or military description. The palace 
“ serfs ’’ were paid either by grants of land or by grants of the right 
to purchase land, in either case conditionally upon continuance of 
service. As the Moscow princedom increased in power, and as its 
demands for military and administrative servants increased, the 
relatively elastic system which had obtained in appanage times 
was made more rigid. In the middle of the fifteenth century the 
“ free military serf lost the right to leave the service of the Grand 
Prince of Moscow, in order to enter the service of another appanage 
prince, and in like manner he lost the right to go beyond the Russian 
frontier. But this deprivation of previously existing personal free- 
dom was accompanied by a change in the nature of the grants of 
land which were made in return for mihtary service. The con- 
ditions no longer related strictly to service, but involved grants for 
life.^ 

In addition to these changes in the status of the “ free military 
serfs,'* there occurred also a change in respect to the exclusiveness 
of the class. The “ palace serfs " of the Moscow prince now be- 
came entitled to enter mihtary service, and grants of land were 
made to them upon condition of their rendering such service. The 
word pomyestye, estate, seems to have come into general use 
contemporaneously with these changes ; and the formerly differ- 
entiated classes of mihtary and household serfs ” of the prince 
came to be mingled together. At this time also estate possession 
comes to be regulated by precise rules, which determine the size of 
the separate ahotments. The estate system seems to have been 
fully organized within twenty years after the conquest of Novgorod 
by the Moscow Grand Prince. Levies for mihtary and adminis- 
trative service were thus provided for, and the governmental lands 
became rapidly “ estatized." ^ For example, in 1550 the Govern- 
ment of Moscow levied from various districts one thousand of the 

^ In this connection Kluchevsky quotes the will of the Grand Prince Basil 
the Dark (1462), in which an estate is granted to a “ free serf ** for life, witb a 
reversion in favour of the wife of the Grand Prince. Kluchevsky, ii. p. 276. 

2 From the Land Register of Votskaya Pyatina, in Novgorod, it appears 
that at the period mentioned about one-half of the arable land had been 
“ estatiaed.*" Ibtd„ p. 278. 
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town gentry and children of boyars for metropolitan service. 
Estates were given to these persons, varying in dimensions with 
the importance of the offices to which they were assigned. Thus 
the higher functionaries received 300 dessiatines of arable land, and 
the inferior functionaries received from 100 to 200 dessiatines.^ 
In addition to these allotted estates, the functionaries were given 
money salaries, also graduated according to the character of their 
service. This compHcated system of land grants was under the 
care of a special department of the Government known as the 
Pomyestny Prikaz, or Estate Office. The system involved the 
exercise of the required fimctions in or near the estate which was 
granted for the maintenance of the “ serving ” person. Thus 
functionaries in Moscow were granted lands in the suburbs of Mos- 
cow, while those whose duties lay in the outskirts were granted 
lands there. Moreover, it appears that, though the votchinal land 
tenure, or tenure of heritable property, rested upon different founda- 
tions originally, the development of the estate system led to the 
votchinal owners, who were also serving people, being required to 
render service on their votchini as well as on their pomyestya — ^that 
is, on their heritable property as well as on the lands allotted to 
them in respect of service. In that way the mere holding of land 
involved the discharge of duties. Py the middle of the sixteenth 
century these duties were fully and exactly determined. “ From 
every 100 chetey of good useful land (that is, from every 150 
dessiatines of arable land) there must appear in the march one 
militiaman ” on a horse, with complete equipment ; and for a long 
march he must have two horses.^ 

The lands granted to serving people who possessed votchini 
were known as dachi, and these latter land grants were inversely 
proportionate to the extent of the votchina ; but they were also 
determined by the “ illustriousness of the race ** of the serving 
man, as well as by the character and length of his service. In the 
end of the sixteenth century, when available land was becoming 
relatively scarce, the extent of the allotments was sometimes 
limited by the total amount of land available for “ estatizing ” in 

^ In other levies persons of the highest rank received upwards of 3000 
dessiatines. Kluchevsky, ii. p. 281. 

• Ibid,, p. 280. Compared with similar provisions in feudal charters in 
Great Britam, for example, this was a small obligation for so much land. 
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the district in question. The area of the grants was also frequently 
determined by the relative density of the population. But in the 
actual working of the system it appears that what was counted 
arable land was not always arable in a strict sense. Areas counted 
as arable had sometimes been allowed, imder the care of previous 
pomyetscheke, to revert to forest or waste land. This mode of 
reckoning affected also the amount of the salary attached to the 
office and the land, so that the “ serving-man ” sometimes found 
himself with an area of land which might be brought into cultiva- 
tion, but without the agricultural capital to enable him to cultivate 
it. The proportion of lands held upon serving conditions to the 
total area of lands varied in different districts ; but, speaking 
generally, the votchini were fewer, and the “ estates ” (pomyestya) 
were more numerous, towards the south. In the extreme south 
the votchinal lands were very few. 

In addition to the land grants for service, money salaries make 
their appearance as customary in the seventeenth century. These 
money salaries do not, however, appear to have been paid uni- 
formly, nor do they appear to have been paid at short intervals. 
They varied with the nature of the office and with the size of the 
estate. The period of their payment varied also. The people 
employed in the metropolitan centre received their salaries yearly, 
but others received them every third, fourth, or even fifth year. 
If, however, the “ serving man ” had a profitable employment, he 
might receive no money salary, or, in other cases, he might receive 
money only to pay for his equipment should he be called upon to 
render mihtary service. 

Although estate possession, as distinguished from votchinal 
ownership, was not, in its early stages and strictly speaking, herit- 
able, yet service came to be looked upon as hereditary. The sons 
of serving people were under obligation to render service as soon 
as they reached the age when they might render it — viz. fifteen 
years, unless they were expressly exempted by the sovereign. 
When the son of a “ serving man ” attained the age of fifteen years 
he was granted an estate, and this was added to as his service con- 
tinued. In the case of an aged parent who was unfit for active 
service, a son was accepted as a substitute, and this son, after the 
death of his father, inherited both his father's land and his serving 
obligations. There grew out of this a complicated series of regula- 
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tions about the maintenance of serving men’s ” families. Estates 
even passed to girls who were able to find husbands among serving 
men,” and who could settle their shares of the ” estate ” upon 
them. Thus all the members of a serving family served. ” The 
sons mounted their horses to defend the fatherland, and the 
daughters * went under the crown ’ to prepare the reserve of 
defenders.” ^ 

As a result of these developments, there emerged the idea that 
landownership and land possession alike were identified with 
service. Whoever owned or held the land must serve, and land 
must be in the possession of those who served. This idea is re- 
flected in the legislation of the sixteenth century regarding the 
limitation of votchinal rights. It was important to prevent the 
votchini from passing into the hands of persons who were not 
capable of rendering service. Those who inherited votchini were 
not permitted to sell more than half of them ; but even the per- 
mission to sell one half was surrounded with difficulties and dis- 
abilities. Childless widows were only permitted to enjoy votchini for 
life ; after their death the votchini went to the sovereign. In 1572, 
owners of votchini were forbidden to devise them to monasteries.^ 

These limitations of the right of bequest previously enjoyed 
without limitation resulted in votchinal ownership ceasing to have 
the characteristics of full private ownership, and in its approaching 
more and more closely to the ” obligatory and conditional ” char- 
acter of estate {pomyestny) possession.® Moreover, the limitations 
just described had the effect of diminishing the area of votchinal 
lands, so that by the end of the sixteenth century ” estate ” pos- 
session considerably exceeded votchinal ownership. Yet a hundred 
years later, or in the latter half of the seventeenth century, there 
grew up the practice of granting to pomyetscheke, or estate-possessing 
serving men, either a votchina or the right to acquire one by pur- 
chasing lands in pomyestny tenure, and converting them into 
votchini. Side by side, however, with this process there went on 
the process already referred to of the increasingly inheritive char- 
acter of estate possession as such. Both forms of landownership 
came gradually to be altered in character ; votchinal ownership be- 
came no longer fully heritable, and pomyestny possession became 
conditionally heritable. In an ukase of the Tsar Mikhail there 
^ Kluchevsky, ii. p. 286. • Ihid., 291. » Jhid., 292. 
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occurs the curious and apparently contradictory expression heri- 
table pomyestya} which sufficiently indicates that some estate 
possession, at all events, had become quite indistinguishable from 
voichinal. Later there are abundant evidences of the bequest of 
‘‘ estates,” of their transference in dower, and even their alienation 
to strangers for a money payment. 

Finally, that which had become gradually the fact, viz. that 
estate possession had been transformed into estate ownership, 
was recognized in the eighteenth century by an ukase of Peter the 
Great, which confirmed the possessors of estates in ownership, 
the word votchina passed out of use, and the word pomyestye 
replaced it for all forms of estate ownership.* 

An important incident of the development of the estate system 
was the growth of a class feeling, or, in more modem phrase, class 
consciousness among the landowners. This expressed itself in the 
formation of societies or corporations * composed of the local gentry. 
These societies elected from among themselves certain of their 
number, ten or twenty for each district. The elected persons, or 
okladcheke, gave the necessary information about the numbers and 
character of the serving people ” of their district to the function- 
aries who were empowered to distribute the offices and the lands 
among them. The okladcheke were responsible to the Govern- 
ment for the accuracy of the information they gave, and for the 
production when required of the number of men, horses, and arma- 
ment which they had declared as belonging to their district. The 
okladcheke were in turn supported by the mutual guarantee of the 
serving people in the district. This system of mutual guaranlee 
was developed in detail — each serving person having his bondsman 
or pledger, and this again became still more complicated, three or 
four bondsmen pledging themselves for one another.^ The midual 
guarantee of the serving people, unlike that of the peasant com- 
munities, was not a ” circular ” pledge, but was a “ chain ” pledge.® 

Through their elected representatives, or gorodovie prekatscheke 
(town officials), the landowners also took a large share in local ad- 
ministration. These elected representatives administered the taxes 
and duties of the landowners, had control of fortifications, and they 

^ Kluchevs^, ii. p. 296. * Ibid. ® Ibid., p. 298. 

* Cf. tlie di^ssions upon frankpledge, e.g. Stubbs* Constitution^ History, 
vol. i. p. 89. 

® Kluchevsky, ii. p. 298. 
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were responsible for the defence of the district in case of war or 
irregular inroads. These elected representatives of the landed 
gentry were members of the council of the governor of the province, 
and they were expected to defend the landowners against arbitrary 
action on the part of the governor. Gradually the okladcheke 
acquired increasing political importance through the increasing 
importance of the class which they represented. They appeared 
as deputies in the Zemskie Sobori and advocated the interests of 
their districts before the central government. 

The increase in the numbers of the serving class, together with 
the comparatively generous distribution of land to them, brought 
the State in course of time to an impasse. The drafts of land 
were made first upon the palace lands, then upon the lands of 
votchini which had lapsed to the crown, then the so-caUed Black 
Lands and Treasury Lands, both lands whose profits went for the 
General service of the State. Land became scarce, and thus there 
Occurred that intensification of land hunger which has characterized 
the Russian State and characterizes it still. The defence of exist- 
ing l^d required constant encroachment upon neighbouring lands. 
Moreover, under the estate system the land was not well cultivated. 
The Istate owner was rather a militiaman than a farmer ; and his 
estate was organized primarily with a view to strategical pur- 
poses, and only secondarily for agricultural exploitation. The newer 
lands on the outskirts of the Russia of successive periods were 
scantily populated. Only in the central heavy clay region of the 
Middle Ok^^ were there people in abundance. It was therefore 
necessary to promote migrations from the centre to the south and 
east. From the middle of the sixteenth century these migrations 
assumed considerable proportions. In this way ultimately the 
estated “serving people” were able to secure labourers for their 
lands. Meanwhile, however, owing to the undesirability of the 
possession of land without labourers, there began to arise a class 
of “ serving proletarians,” or landless serving people for whom 
there were found no convenient estates. At the end of the six- 
teenth century the Government was obliged to reduce land grants 
and salaries alike.^ Its capital in land had been seriously depleted, 
and lands which formerly had 3delded revenue to the crown had 
now passed into the hands of pomyetschike. Under these circum- 

' Kluchevsky, ii. p. 302. 
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stances gifts of land to “ serving people '' gradually diminished, 
and ultimately came down until sometimes they were no greater 
in area than peasant allotments. Thus there are met with pomyet- 
scheke with land measuring no more than thirty acres.^ Such an 
area was not more than one-fifth of the area assigned by law for 
the furnishing of one trooper. The result of this state of matters 
was that the poorer pomyetscheke could not serve, or could not serve 
as required. They went on foot, for example. The poor landed 
and the landless “ serving people ” became very numerous about 
the end of the sixteenth century. Many of them, although belong- 
ing by birth to the gentry, fell into the position of peasants, hired 
themselves as labourers, or engaged in some artizan employment. 

Together with the deterioration of the estated and non-estated 
“ serving people,” there came the effect of the system upon the 
character, growth, and prosperity of the towns. Such as they were, 
the “ serving people ” were the most intelligent and best bred of 
Russian society. The steady withdrawal of this class from the 
town populations, and the drafting of them to frontier estates^ 
prevented any recruiting of the town commercial and industrial 
classes from their ranks ,2 and at the same time deprived these classes 
of their best customers. The estate owners in many regions, living 
at a distance from towns, were forced to organize their life upon a 
self-sufficient basis. They had to estabhsh their own household 
tradesmen {dvorovie lyude).^ The great increase of rural popula- 
tion in Russia thus failed to react upon urban industry and trade ; 
and for nearly three hundred years Russia remained predominantly 
rural and self-sufficient, and the growth of urban centres, with their 
industry and trade, was correspondingly slow. 

On the more purely pohtical side, strangely enough, it is to 
the reign of Ivan IV (the Terrible) that we must look for the germ 
of what may be called parhamentary institutions in Russia. As- 
semblies of notables — officials and others — ^had been in existence in 
the Polish Lithuanian Tsardom — ^but no council or assembly of 
that kind appears to have met in Russia until Ivan IV called to 
Moscow the elective officers employed to collect the revenue and 

1 Kluchevsky, ii. p. 302. 

* On the influence of this withdrawal of the elite of the towns upon the 
subsequent history of Russia, see infra (vol. ii. Book VII. chap. xiv.). 

» For a lively description of the dvorovie lyude, see Prince Kropotkin, 
Memoirs of a RevoltUionist (Boston, 1899}, p. 28 seq. 
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the ** serving people,” metropolitan and provincial. This seems 
to have been really a representative assembly in the sense that it 
included in its membership persons drawn from all classes, although 
it was not representative of the whole people. But it is significant 
to notice that even at this time (in the reign of Ivan IV) there 
were demands that d really general assembly should be convened, 
viz. a Zemsky Sohor, or People’s Assembly.^ Indeed during the age 
of anarchy, when Vladislav was elected to the throne by the boyars, 
he was required to agree to such an assembly or a General Council 
of the people to be held yearly.^ But the reign of Vladislav was 
brief, and on the evacuation of Moscow by the Poles in i6io, the 
confusion of the anarchy, scarcely interrupted, continued. The 
development of assembhes and councils, both representative and 
other, belongs to the next period. 

We have now to turn to the other side of the estate system, viz. 
the relation of the landowner to the peasant — ^the relation of the 
possessor of the soil to the cultivator of it. 

The absorption by the Moscow princedom of the Tsardom of 
Kazan on the east, and the Tsardom of Astrakhan on the south- 
east, had opened up an immense region previously scantily occupied 
by migrating pastoral tribes. A great part of this area was com- 
posed of rich black soil. The military servants of the prince were, 
as has been described, granted estates upon the indefinite and 
shifting frontiers, and in order to sustain themselves upon these 
estates it was indispensable to exploit the resources of them. To 
do so it was necessary to procure cultivators. Thus from the middle 
of the fifteenth century there went on a considerable migrating 
movement of peasants seeking the new Black Soil regions. These 
ipisants rented lands upon the estates of the ” serving people,” 
pt hired themselves to the estate possessors or to the renting peas- 
ants as labourers. This migration had, however, an effect which 
such migrations always have ; it drew off taxpayers from the older 
settled regions. Such people, in leaving the districts to which they 
belonged as responsible owners of courtyards, and therefore as tax- 
payers, evaded their responsibilities, and the economical equili- 

^ The demand was formulated by Kurbsky, collaborator and afterwards 
antagonist of Ivan the Terrible. On the criticisms of the Tsar’s policy by 
Kurbsky, see Kluchevsky, ii. p. 205. 

• See Kovalevsky, Maxime, Russian Political Institutions, Chicago. 1902, 

p. 60. 
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britim was thereby disturbed. In the peasant courtyards there 
lived the ‘‘ undivided ” ^ family, whose head was responsible for 
the tya^ or tax, and in this family there were not only “ unsepa- 
rated ” brothers and sisters as well as children of the head of the 
family, but unrelated people “ sitting on the back,” * not respons- 
ible for taxes and living hke parasites upon the courtyard means.® 
The latter class were especially drawn upon for the new lands, where 
they became independent farmers, although they entered upon their 
new settlements without agricultural capital, a circumstance which 
very materially affected their status when their settlement came to 
be of magnitude and when cultivators were no longer scarce. 

Thus the growth of the estate system in the new regions drew 
off from the central districts some “ responsible ” peasants, some 
separated members of the “ undivided ” households, and large 
numbers of the “ sitting on the back people.” The results were 
a simplification of the peasant households in the central districts, 
embarrassment in the payment of taxes by the depleted households 
owing to the diminished number of working members, embarrass- 
ment for the estate owners in the centre in the collection of their 
rents and in procuring labour for their fields, and embarrassment 
for the Government in the collection of taxes. These conditions 
induced the Moscow Government, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, to impose a check upon migrations. This check was 
effected by hmiting the freedom of movement of peasants and 
by compelling the return to their former homes of peasants who 
had migrated within a certain period.^ These measures were not 
devised for the purpose of imposing personal bondage upon the peas- 
ants who were as yet personally ” free,” according to the accepted 
criterion of freedom, viz. direct responsibility to the Government 
for the payment of taxes ; but they had the efiect of imposing 
“ pohce bondage ” or hmitation of the mobility of the peasant. 

It has already been noticed that the money salaries of estatized 
‘‘ serving people ” were determined in inverse proportion to the 

1 Sec infra^ vol. ii. Book V. ch. ii. * Kluchevsky, ii. p. 304 . 

» These parasitic “ neighbours and under-neighbours ” {podsosyedn^ki) arc 
still a familiar feature of Russian peasant and country Ufe. The courtyards 
of peasants are frequented, and those of noblemen are often thronged with 
such people. No doubt their labour, inefficient as frequently it is, is some- 
times e3g)loited, perhaps mercilesi^y. 

* This limitation is known as “ determined years.” See infra. 
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profitableness of the land in their possession. The possessors of 
the new prairie lands were more highly paid in money than others, 
because these lands, in the early stages of their occupancy at all 
events, were of little value ; indeed expenditure was necessary to 
enable any part of their value to be realized. The estate owners 
of the new lands were thus endowed with an annual income in cash 
which afforded them the means of employing agricultural capital 
upon their estates. 

According to the calculations of Professor Kluchevsky, the 
Treasury transferred from 1555-1600, through money grants and 
salaries to the estate owners of the twenty-six districts which lay 
between the first and second fortified lines, between the Middle 
Ok^ and the heights of Alatyr-Orel, and beyond the second line, an 
amount equivalent to 64,000,000 roubles of modem money, or nearly 
£7,000,000.1 

The estate possessors by means of this, for that time really large 
capital, were able to promote an extensive migration of untaxed 
peasants and to organize agricultural colonies of them on the new 
and previously uncultivated lands. The peasant colonist arrived 
on the prairie lands without means to establish himself. It was thus 
necessary either that he should hire his labour to the estate owner 
for wages, or that he should agree to pay rent for the land and inter- 
est upon the capital advanced to him by the landowner for the 
purpose of enabling him to establish himself. The redemption of 
waste land and the bringing of it into cultivation is a toilsome 
process, and the yield from land cultivated for the first time is 
usually small in proportion to the previous labour when compared 
with the yield of old land in proportion to the labour actually 
expended upon it within the year. Thus the estate owners, who 
were, moreover, without the means of effective supervision of large 
numbers of labourers, found it more economical to rent the land for 
a fixed payment, and to lend the necessary amount of agricultural 
capital for a fixed rate of interest, than to engage in agricultural 
exploitation on their own accoimt, by the employment of hired 
labourers, or even b y the use of kh o lppi.^ hi other words, to rent 
> the land was to exploit both land and labourer more effectively 
\than would have been possible by mere emplo5mient. Thus from 
jthe beginning the peasant colonist was in debt to the landowner* 
^ Kluchevsky, ii. p. 306. 
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Although he enjoyed nominally the right of going away, a right 
which he had already e?cercised in respect to his former place of 
residence, the fact of his indebtedness presented a judicial obstacle 
to his leaving until his debt was paid, and the isolated position of 
the prairie settlements left him from the outset at the mercy of his 
landlord-creditor. Thus in the new prairie soils there were condi- 
tions which made gradually for the debt -servitude of the peasant, 
and ultimately for his servitude in a juridical as well as in an 
economical sense. 

In the central regions events were making, although in another 
way, in the same direction. The whole of the land of these regions 
was in the sixteenth century held under three forms of tenure, 
(i) There were the lands belonging directly to the sovereign — 
palace lands, the nature of which has already been described, and 
Black Lands, or lands which were not in the private possession of 
anyone. The profits from both of these kinds of lands were usually 
derived in produce, and in the end of the seventeenth century the 
two kinds came to be indistinguishable, their administration being 
then conducted in one department. (2) Church lands, including 
lands belonging to monasteries and other ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. Since these lands had for the most part been given to the 
Church by bequest, they were usually votchinal lands. (3) The 
lands of “ serving people.*' 

At this period (the sixteenth century) there does not seem to 
have been within the limits of the Moscow State any other kinds of 
ownership. All peasants lived upon the lands of others. There was 
no peasant proprietary. Even when the peasants cultivated the 
Black or State lands, which were not in private ownership, they 
spoke of the land as belonging to the Grand Prince, but as in their 
possession. Yet they appear to have had a sense of temporary 
ownership of land actually in cultivation by them : “ That land is 
God's and the sovereign's, but ploughed places and rye are ours." ^ 

The peasant of the sixteenth century, ahke juridically and 
economically, was " a landless grain cultivator working upon the 
land of some one else."^ Yet he was free. His relation to the 
landowner was a contractual relation, not a relation of servitude. 
His freedom consisted in his right to go away from his rented land, 
and in his right to refuse to work for the landowner for whom he 
^ Kluchevsky, ii. p. 369. * Ihid, 
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had been working.^ But there were certain limitations upon these 
rights from very early times, and there were certain limitations 
upon the powers of the landowners in respect to the peasants. For 
example, a peasant could not leave his rented farm without having 
settled his account with the landlord after finishing the harvest ; 
and a landlord could not drive a peasant away from his farm before 
the harvest was reaped. These natural limitations upon freedom 
of movement were recognized by law. The code of Ivan III pre- 
scribed a certain term during which peasants might leave their 
farms, the period being after the harvest and before the beginning 
of winter — from the week before St. George’s Day (26th November 
O.S.) till the end of the week after that day. In Pskov, the corre- 
sponding day was “ Phillip’s last day of eating flesh ” (Zagovenie — 
14th November). The extant agreement papers or leases show that 
the peasant and the landowner contract together as persons equally 
possessing juridical rights. The area of a peasant’s farm varied 
with local conditions. In the Novgorod r^on the unit of farm 
measurement was the ohja, the extent of which varied from “ 10 
to 15 dessiatines, according to the quality of the soil,” ^ In the 
central districts the unit was the vtt, which also varied from 18 to 24 
dessiatines, A new-coming tenant was often required to find guar- 
antors for the discharge of his obligations. The tenant bound 
himself to live in peasantry ” in such and such a village, to plough 
the land, to build a courtyard, to erect farm buildings, to keep them 
in repair, and not to run away. In some agreements relating espe- 
cially to new lands, the peasant tenant bound himself to fence the 
fields, to clean up the meadows, to live quietly and peacefully, not 
to keep liquor illicitly, and not to steal anything.® Penalties for 
breach of these undertakings were provided for in the contract. In 
some of the contracts the rent payment was to be made in money, 
in others in grain. Both of these were fixed in amount, and the 
payment was known as ohrok. In other cases the peasant bound 
himself, in return for the temporary possession of land, to perform 
certain services for the landowner. This form of pa3mient was 

^ The difference between this practice and that customary in England in 
the thirteenth century lay in the tendency of the latter towards the absence 
of definite contracts between the landowner and the peasant. C/. Vinogradofi, 
Paul, ViUainage in England, Oxford, 1892, p. 73 ; see gdso “The Dialogue 
of the Exchequer,*’ in Select Charters, dec. Oxford, 1894, p. 227. 

• Kluchevsky, ii. p. 370. * Ibid., ii. p. 371. 
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known as izdyelie or hoyarskoye dyelo, boyar’s affairs. Frequently 
both ohrdk and izdyelie appear in the same case. These two forms 
of payment have a different origin. Ohrdk was a fixed payment, 
either in money or in kind, in lieu of service obhgations or of a part 
of them. Izdyelie arose from the payment of interest for a loan 
received from the landowner. Instead of paying the interest in 
money, the peasant undertook in his contract to pay it in the form 
of work — ^usually he undertook to cultivate a certain area of the 
landowner’s land. Since a loan by the landowner to the peasant 
was a very usual incident, the izdyelie, from being a special kind 
of pa3mient of the interest upon this loan, came to be rendered on 
account of the obligations of the tenant considered as a whole. 

Such being the relations of the free peasant renter to the land- 
owner, his relations to the State remain to be considered. Strictly 
speaking, the peasantry did not form a class in the political sense of 
the word. The peasant’s pecuharity was his occupation. He be- 
came a ‘‘ peasant ” when he “ started his ^okha ” ^ upon taxed land, 
and he ceased to be a peasant when he became an artizan. At that 
time therefore (in the sixteenth century) the obhgation tended to 
rest, not upon the person, but upon the land. Later the obligation 
came to rest upon the person, and a peasant came to be responsible 
for the tax levied upon him whether he was a cultivator or not, in 
the same way as a nobleman was obhged to serve whether he pos- 
sessed land or not. But in the sixteenth century, this was other- 
wise, the land tax had to be paid by the responsible person, 
whether he was a peasant or a landed proprietor. The peasant 
who cultivated the land and paid the land tax was by this means 
brought into relations with the State. The State knew the peasant 
as a tyaglo man — ^as a taxpayer. So strictly was the tax levied 
upon the cultivation of land, that land in fallow was not taxed. 
Land was taxed only in respect to its production. The organiza- 
tion for the levying and payment of taxes was ejected by the forma- 
tion of administrative districts called stani, or stations, and volosti. 
These stani and volosti were, in the first instance, the village com- 
munities or mirs, which were bound together by mutual guarantee 
for the payment of taxes. The districts were governed by function- 
aries of the central government ; but alongside these there were 
executive ofi&cers elected and paid by the administrative assemblies 
^ Russian plough. 
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of the mir. These executive officers of the mir sat with the okladMh^y 
mentioned above, and assessed the taxes upon the members of the 
mir. So also the executive officers of the mir sup)erintended the 
allotment by '' sentence or decision of the mir of the waste sec- 
tions of the volost to new settlers, collected the rents of the rented 
lands, represented the volost in the local court, and advocated the 
rights of the volost, at need, before the central government. The 
process of taxation seems to have been as follows : The area of 
living ” or ploughed land was ascertained, and this land was 
taxed at so much per unit (obja or vU). The total amount was then 
divided by the tyaglo or tax, court, according to the area of land 
cultivated by each peasant courtyard. Once fixed, this amount 
was not varied imtil a new registration of the taxable land had been 
made. If, therefore, any peasant who cultivated land upon which 
the tax fell left the community without paying the tax due upon 
the land, the other members of the community suffered, because the 
tax-pajmient of the defaulting peasant had to be met out of the 
tax funds of the mir. This system had come down from the appan- 
age ages, and it continued until the sixteenth century. At that 
period the communal character of the volost gradually fell into decay. 
This process of decay was hastened by the withdrawal from the 
obligations of the volost of peasants who cultivated votchinal or 
estate lands, the owners of which had acquired special privileges 
as noticed above. Exemptions of this kind tended to break up the 
solidarity of the volost, through the carving out of the volost of 
special judicial and administrative areas. Thus the larger homo- 
geneous community of the volost began to be split up into smaller 
communities, each being a selo or large village. This process did 
not go on everywhere ; but where it did go on, it reduced the im- 
portance and influence of the community by reducing its size, and 
it conferred on the smaller area the same character of financial 
union which the volost had previously possessed. 

It is now necessary to discuss the character of the “ community 
as it emerged in the sixteenth century from these processes, especi- 
ally in respect to the ownership of land.^ 

While the rural community in early times was called the mir, 

1 N^ly every point dealt with in the sketch given in the text has been 
the subject of extended controversy. An outline of the discussions is given 
in Book II, chap, x, “ The Slavophils and the Discussions about the 
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the word which came into use at the period of the Emancipation 
to designate the community was ohtschena?- The essential feature 
of the ohtschena is the common possession of land. This common 
possession of land is further characterized by (i) the obligatory 
equality of the allotments ; (2) the strictly class character of the 
community ; and (3) the mutual guarantee for the payment of taxes 
After Emancipation in 1861, the land was divided according 
to the working and the taxable capacity of the peasant groups. 
Together with the formal allotment in accordance with the number 
of working members of the groups — ^the number being revised 
periodically, it was hence the number of “ revision souls ” — there 
existed a real allotment according to the then working strength of 
each courtyard. This allotment was made compulsorily. Thus 
each peasant group had its class duties, which must be rendered 
by the group until at the next division, in accordance with the 
changes in the numbers due to births and deaths, these duties 
were readjusted. The land w^as thus not the source of the 
obligations, but was an aid for their performance.® But in the 
rur^ communities of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there 
is no compulsory equality of allotment on revision, nor is there 
present the class character of the land obligations of the peasant. 
In these centuries the peasant took much or little land as he might 
desire, or as his agricultural capital or his credit enabled him to 
take. He agreed with the possessor of the land without reference 
to the conmumity as a whole. The extent of the allotment deter- 
mined his taxable capacity. He was taxed by the area and quality 
of the land. The land was thus the bearer of the peasant’s burdens 
and the source of his obligations. The peasant himself was not 
bound to his allotment, nor was he bound to the community. He 
might leave his land and go away.^ 

Still, in the sixteenth century there were instances of communal 
ploughing. On the lands of the TroitsS Sergiev Monastery in the 
Dmetrovsky District, e.g., there were some cases of this kind; 
sixteen peasant courtyards, for instance, ploughed together 
22 dessiatines. The distribution of the labour was determined by 
a functionary elected by the village or by the volost. Here also 

^ C/. infra. Book II, ch. xiii. 

* Kluchevsky, ii. p. 378. ® Ihtd., ii. p. 379. 

* One village changed its peasant owners six times in thirty-five years 
in the fifteenth century. Kluchevsky, ii. p. 379. 
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was the mutual guarantee for the punctual payment of taxes ; but 
the mutual guarantee was not pecuhar to the \^age conmiunity— it 
was the general principle upon which all taxes were collected. The 
periodical redistribution arose out of the mutual guarantee, for 
when courtyards were abandoned, the lands attached to them, 
or the courtyards themselves, if there were no arable lands, were 
either given to one courtyard or divided among several, the tax 
upon them being divided also. 

Thus, although in the sixteenth century there was not communal 
possession of land with compulsory redistribution, the management 
of peasant lands was confided to groups, because by this means the 
collection of taxes was facilitated, and this joint management, to- 
gether with the mutual guarantee, “ bred understandings and customs 
which later, with other conditions, brought about communal 
possession of land.’’ ^ These conditions were compulsory labour 
and compulsory distribution of the working strength of the peasant 
groups. Such conditions make their appearance in the sixteenth 
century. Professor Kluchevsky conjectures that they became 
evident, to begin with, not among the peasants, but among the 
kholopi. We find that, in the sixteenth century, the general mass 
of the peasantry were free renters ; but there were besides kholopi, or 
cultivators, to whom were allotted lands which they might divide 
among themselves, or which they might cultivate in common and 
divide the yield.^ 

But free and mobile as the peasant renter was, he was rarely 
endowed with sufficient agricultural capital to enable him to carry 
on the business of a farmer. This was true even in the central 
regions, and it was still more manifest in the outskirts, where the 
peasants in general were people who had not had an opportunity 
to accumulate means. They had been “ living on the back.” ® 
Such people were obliged to obtain on loan from the owner of the 
land which they rented, the means to establish themselves. This 
loan was customarily made in grain ; but it was also sometimes 
made in cattle or in money. It assumed two forms, which were 
distinguished in the agreements. First, there was the “ support 
loan,” which was given for the building of dwelhngs and farm build- 
ings, and for fencing. This loan was non-returnable unless the 
peasant failed to start cultivation according to the agreement. 

^ Kluchevsky, ii. p. 380. * Ibid., p. 381, 3 C/. supra, p. 45. 
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Second, there was the loan of cattle or of money for use by way of 
agricultural capital. This loan was returnable should the peasant 
leave his rented holding. 

Loans of money were given in addition to these initial loans. 
These also were of two forms. First, the loan which was repayable 
by means of work for the landowner upon the land of the latter, 
known as “ silver izdyelni or “ work money.*^ Second, the loan 
which was repayable with interest.^ 

When a peasant undertook the cultivation of new land — 
hitherto uncultivated prairie, or land which required to be cleared 
of timber in order that it might be cultivated — he was sometimes 
exempted from taxation for one or two years, or he was exempted 
from the payment of rent for the same period. 

In the case of the interest-bearing loan, the interest was some- 
times paid in work and sometimes it appeared in an addition to the 
rent, the principal remaining as a debt and passing from father 
to son. The extent of the allotments varied very much even upon 
the same estate. The registers of the Troitsky Monastery show, 
for example, that one peasant cultivated 47 dessiatines, another 24, 
another 3.^ The voluminous details of even the larger estates have 
not yet been fully worked out ; but so far it appears that at the 
end of the sixteenth century there was a tendency towards the 
diminution of allotments. The average peasant allotment in the 
middle of the sixteenth century appears to have been between 5 
and 10 dessiatines ; and at the end of the century between 3 and 4J. 

Owing to the great difficulty in ascertaining exactly what number 
of persons occupied the peasant courtyards, and owing to the great 
diversity of the areas of the allotments, the subject is very obscure ; 
but Professor Kluchevsky thinks that there is reason to believe that 
the peasant of the end of the sixteenth century had a rather smaller 
allotment than his descendants obtained under the Act of 1861.® 

The obligations which rested upon the sixteenth-century peas- 
ant were very numerous and very complicated. In the first place, 
he had to pay State taxes, in money, in kind, and in labour. In the 
second place, he had to pay to the pomyetschik, or estate owner, ohrok 
in money and in grain. Besides these there were various subsidiary 

^ On the lands of the Kiril Belozersky Monastery, e.g., in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, seventy per cent, of the peasants were indebted to 
the monastery for seed advanced upon loan. (C/. Kluchevsky, ii. p. 383.) 

* Kluchevsky, ii. p. 384. * Ibid. 
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payments — ^in eggs, poultry, cheese, &c., and in labour. The great 
Monastery of Solovietsky, in the White Sea, possessed large estates, 
and on these estates the peasants “ ploughed and seeded the arable 
lands of the monastery, repaired the monastery buildings, erected 
new buildings, drove and split the wood for the court of the mon- 
astery, supplied carts and horses for carrying the monastery grain to 
Vologda, and for carrying salt from thence to the monastery ^ No 
pecuniary estimate of these numerous burdens is possible ; but it is 
highly probable, if the monastery exacted from every peasant who 
rented land upon its estates, the full toll of his obligations, that the 
peasants had very little time left for the cultivation of the land to 
enable them to support themselves while they were rendering the 
obhgations. 

There are available, however, some indications by means of 
which it is possible to acquire a conception of the gravity of the 
burdens of the sixteenth-century peasant as compared with that of 
the burdens of the peasant of the nineteenth century. In 1580, in 
some of the large villages in Nijigorodsky district the peasants paid 
in full settlement of ohrok, exclusive of taxes, 9 quarters of rye and 
oats per vU. Reckoning this quantity at the average prices of 1880- 
1890, the value of 2 J roubles per dessiatine is obtained. The average 
Redemption Tax-payment (after 1861) in the same district was 
I r. 88 kop. That is to say, that the ohrok amounted to about 
25 per cent, more than the Redemption Tax-payment 

It appears also from the accounts of an estate belonging to 
Troitsky Sergey Monastery that where the ohrok was wholly paid 
in cultivation, the cost of that cultivation was from one-half to one- 
third of the cost in 1880-1890. On the other hand, in an estate of 
the palace lands of Tver, belonging to the Grand Prince Simeon 
Bekbulatovich in 1580, the money and grain payments in ohrdk 
amounted to more than three times as much as the Redemption 
Tax of 1861. Cases are even met with in which the sixteenth-cen- 
tury peasants paid in ohrok from four to twelve times the amount 
of the Redemption Tax.® 

According to Margaret, a Frenchman, who served Boris Godunov 
and the pseudo-Demetrius I, and who wrote an account of Russia in 
the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the taxes (in which he includes the ohrdk) amounted to 11-22 
1 Kluchevsky, ii. p. 386. • Jhid„ p. 388. • Ibid., p. 389. 
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rubles per dessiatine. At the Emancipation in i86i, the total 
amount of tax and rent charge upon the peasant lands did not 
amount on the average to more than the minimum amount men 
tioned by Margaret.^ 

In the sixteenth century the peasant sometimes paid instead 
of a specific sum as obrdk, a share amounting to one third, fourth; 
or fifth of the produce of his allotment. Out of the balance he had 
to pay the taxes and to meet his own needs. Although these indica- 
tions are not conclusive on any question of comparison, they seem, 
on the whole, to show that the free renting peasant of the sixteenth 
century was not in a position to accumulate any reserves, and that 
he was for the most part working for the landowner and getting a 
bare living for himself. Indeed it is fairly certain that in many 
districts his obrok and taxes absorbed all or more than all the pro- 
duce yielded by his allotment. His living must, therefore, have 
been supplemented, as it was in many cases, by fishing, hunting, 
bee-keeping, cattle-raising, and by industry.® 

The peasant of the sixteenth century was thus free, but heavily 
burdened alike with obligations and with debt. Since his obligations 
were measured according to the amount of his land, he was inclined 
to keep this amount low. The allotments were therefore tending to 
diminish. He was creating no reserves, and he was ekeing out his 
subsistence by other than strictly agricultural employment. 

We now pass to the next phase of peasant history — the gradual 
enslavement of the debt-burdened cultivator. 

The origin of Russian serfdom is customarily described as follows : 

The difficulties arising from the migration of peasants to the 
estates on the outskirts, which have already been noticed, became 
intensified as the estate system developed, and as some of the owners 
of votchini as weU as some of the pomyetscheke became wealthier 
than others. The wealthier owners and possessors enticed peasants 
away from the poorer estates, offering to pay their debts for them. 
The poorer proprietors were sometimes ruined because they were 
left without either renters or working hands. They were thus 

1 Kluchevsky, ii. p. 390. 

* See, for example, an inventory of fourteen peasant courtyards in a large 
village of the Troitsk Sergiev Monastery in 1630, where, although the peasants 
had a very amoimt of land (only 1.7 dessiatines per soul), they had bees, 
horses, cows, ^eep, pigs, &c., in relatively considerable numbers. Ibid., ii. 
p. 391. 
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unable to perform the State service, and they ran the risk of forfeit- 
ing their estates. The withdrawal from State service of impover- 
ished “ serving people,” or the inability of these to perform their 
duties adequately, inconvenienced the State as well as the “ serving 
people.” This is alleged to have been the reason for the celebrated 
legislation of Boris Godonov, who issued, in the time of the Tsar 
Feodor, an ukase abolishing the right of peasants to go away from 
land once taken by them. This limitation of the mobility of the 
peasant was regarded as the first step in his enslavement. The 
remaining steps followed inevitably and automatically. There 
are thus distinguishable in the slavery or serfdom which ensued two 
separate elements — ^bondage of the peasant to the land, which was 
effected by the ukase of 1597, and the right of the proprietor of the 
land over the personality of the land-bonded peasant w^hich ensued 
afterwards. 

But this interpretation of the ukase of 1597 open to criticism. 
The ukase, in fact, does not declare that there should be any general 
bonding of the peasant to the land ; it declares only that if a peasant 
ran away from the land which he had taken within five years prior 
to the 1st September of 1597 the first day of the new year), and 
the landowner began a suit about him, the court must authorize 
the compulsory return of the peasant to the land formerly occupied 
by him '' with his family and property, wherever he lived.” But 
if the peasant had run away prior to the ist September 1592, and 
if prior to that date the landowner had not begun a suit about him, 
no action would lie. So far as appears, these provisions apply only 
to those peasants who had left the land occupied by them before the 
expiry of their term under their contract and without notice. More- 
over, the ukase is retrospective, and is not intended apparently to 
provide for the future. Professor Kluchevsky thinks that the 
ukase was issued with the design of reducing the number of actions 
in connection with the flights of peasants, then pending in the law 
courts. It did not import any new principle into the law ; it only 
regulated the court proceedings. On the other hand, while admit- 
ting the force of a similar and earlier statement to the same effect 
as the ukase of 1597, Byelyaev supposed that there must have been 
in 1592 or earher (perhaps in 1590) another hitherto undiscovered 
ukase which limited the right of movement of the peasant. But 
this suggestion is set aside by Professor Kluchevsky, who does 
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not find any ground for believing in the existence of such an 
ukase. 

The renting contracts of the peasants with the landowners in the 
seventeenth century are expressed in the same terms as those of the 
sixteenth century. There is no provision in them relating to any 
restriction of movement other than had been customary before, 
viz. that prior to his going away, the peasant must arrive at a settle- 
ment with the landowner in regard to all of his obhgations under the 
contract. Thus the power of movement is evidently assumed. His 
right to go away was qualified only by the condition that he should 
not go away until he had paid to the landowner what was due to him. 
There are even some contracts which involve conditions relatively 
favourable to the peasant. As, for instance, a peasant, being in 
debt, ran away from monastic lands occupied by him. He was found 
and brought back in 1599. Under the old Russian common law he 
might be turned into a full kholop or cultivator in personal bondage ; 
but the monastery not only did not treat him in this way, it gave 
him a new contract or lease of his land, and gave him a new loan.^ 
In another case a contract of 1630 provides a money compensation 
in case of leaving without notice, and that compensation alone — that 
is to say, the peasant was obliged simply to pay a compensation for 
breach of contract . If he paid the compensation he could go where he 
pleased. These cases occurred after the issue of the ukase of 1597. 

Thus there could not be any general binding to the land at this 
time. But there were, nevertheless, instances of bound peasants. 
The village communities of the district of Vajsky were entitled by 
special authorization of the Tsar to require the return of peasants 
who had run away from the community 

The Strogonovs, the rich salt boilers, a celebrated Russian 
mercantile family, were granted in 1560 vast waste lands on the 
rivers Kama and Chusovaya. They were given the right to colonize 
these lands with people wherever they could find them, including 
peasants whose names were entered as taxpayers in the Land Tax 
Books ; but they were obliged to give back peasants who had run 
away without notice. 

’ Kluchevsky, ii. p. 397. 

* Ibid., p. 398. Inconveniences of a similar character arose from similar 
causes in Englarid in the thirteenth century. Cf. Vinogradoff, Villainage in 
England. Oxford, 1892, p. 357. 
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The ukase of 1597 thus does not appear to have effected any 
radical change either in the law or in the practice. There were 
flights, returns, and legitimate removals both before and after the 
ukase. The origin of land bondage and of bondage right must 
therefore be sought elsewhere. 

From about the end of the fourteenth to the end of the sixteenth 
century there was going on continuously a migration of peasants 
from the central Oka-Volga region, at first towards the north be- 
yond the Upper Volga, and afterwards, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, towards the Don and the Middle and Lower 
Volga. During these migrations two different kinds of peasants 
make their appearance — ^the “ sitting ” or settled “ old livers,'' and 
the ** shifting " or “ wandering comers and goers." The “ old 
livers " were peasants whose fathers had lived upon the allotments 
occupied by them or who had occupied their allotments for five 
years or more. Although the " old livers " had no juridical status 
to distinguish them from the others, yet the operation of the mutual 
guarantee caused the responsibility for the due payment of the taxes 
to rest upon them.i The existence of a class of wandering " comers 
and goers " imposed disproportionate burdens upon the " old 
livers," and resulted in the accumulation of arrears. It was 
thus very important for the community to prevent, if possible, the 
" old livers " from leaving the community, and thus “ going out " 
was rendered difficult. When an old liver did " go out," he was 
obliged to pay a penalty according to his original contract, the 
amount of wldch was determined by the number of years he had 
spent upon his allotment. In order to secure its taxes, the Govern- 
ment was beginning in the sixteenth century to assist in binding the 
people to estates in the " Black " and palace lands. In the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century the binding of " old livers," not 
merely to estates, but to the place in which they lived, became general, 
through the adoption of measures which had previously been private 
and temporary. Some of the reasons which led to ttiis binding of 
the peasants on the State lands appear in an interesting document 
of the year 1610, containing instructions to the manager of one of 

^ Communal liability also existed in England in the thirteenth century. 
C/. Vinogradofi, Villainage in England (Oxford, 1892), p. 356. Communal 
liability was imposed upon the senates {ordines) of the towns by Constantine 
the Great. C/. Codex Justinianus, xi. 59, i ; cited by Vinogradoff, P., in 
Cambridge M^iaval History, vol. i. p. 556. 
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the Black ” volosts. The manager was ordered not to allow 
peasants to leave the State volosts “ until the ukase ” (that is, until 
there rhould be legislation on the subject), because the rich peasants 
were diminishing the amount of their arable (that is, also taxable) 
land. Instead of a whole tax unit or vU, they were returning for 
taxation only one-half or even one-third of that unit, in order that 
they might have less taxes to pay. Simultaneously with this con- 
traction of taxable arable land, these peasants (who are described 
as brawlers or noisy fellows) were bringing waste lands into cultiva- 
tion and were paying no taxes upon the portions thus redeemed. 
In the same way, while contracting their taxable meadows, they were 
cutting hay upon the untaxed waste. In consequence of the tax 
collection falling off through these practices, the manager was 
instructed to investigate the subject and to order the peasants to 
plough all the arable land and not to alienate it, as well as to see that 
they took taxable lands in proportion to their working strength, 
and thus to pay taxes in proportion to that strength. The canning 
out of these regulations, though it interfered with the mobility of 
the peasant, was nevertheless merely a police measure ; it had nothing 
in common with bondage right. The limitation of the right of move- 
ment, however, transformed the State peasants into a “ closed 
class,’' mutually responsible in groups for the punctual payment 
of taxes and under the special regulations of the State. ^ 

The mutual guarantee thus prepared the way for, and gradually 
brought into being, the land bondage of the State p)easants. In a 
similar way peasants upon private estates were being gradually 
passed into bondage to the owners of these estates through the loans 
which were made by the owners to the peasants. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, apart from the serious 
question of debt through these loans, the peasant was in a relatively 
favourable position. At that time, owing to the demand for peasant 
cultivators, he was free to transfer himself from one estate to an- 
other. He could even make a settlement of his debts to the land- 
owner two years after leaving his land. “ Old livers ” remained 
for generations in the same place, and even those who left the estates 
to which their fathers had belonged sometimes returned to these 
volimtarily. But at the end of the fifteenth century there is already 
a great change. We find the clergy criticizing the landowners for 

^ Kluchevsky, ii. pp. 401-2. 
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laying upon the shoulders of the peasants burdens heavier than they 
could bear, and for charging high ohrok. On the other hand, la3rmen 
attack the monastic estabhshments for “ pillaging the peasants by 
greedy usury and inhumanly driving the pillaged people from their 
villages.” ^ 

Herbertstein, who travelled to Moscow twice in the time of the 
father of Ivan the Terrible, says that the peasants were working for 
their masters six days in the week, that their condition is very piti- 
ful, and that their property is exposed to the caprices of the “ serving 
people.” 2 

The monk Gerasim Boldinsky, who founded a monastery at 
V5^sma, had collected some peasants from neighbouring volosts, 
who established themselves in a village in the neighbourhood of the 
monastery. An official who was travelling through the districts 
discovered these peasants, and demanded angrily why they were 
not “drawing iyaglo ** — that is, not taking taxable land — along 
with the peasants on secular estates. Notwithstanding the protests 
of the monk, the official ordered the peasants to be beaten 
mercilessly.^ 

The increase in the taxes, due partly to the continuous wars and 
partly to the enormous increase in the number of officials, together 
with the laxity of the State authority in the regulation of relations 
of peasants to the landowners, were the principal reasons for the 
deterioration of the peasantry at this epoch, and for their being, so 
far as the State was concerned, more and more at the mercy of the 
landowners. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century the country seems to have 
been covered with villages well populated. But towards the end 
of the sixteenth century the population seems to have seriously 
diminished. Lands formerly cultivated had gone out of cultiva- 
tion, hamlets became scarcer, and deserted courtyards made their 
appearance.^ With this contraction of the peasant population, the 
land lapsed into forest or uncultivated prairie, or it passed into the 

^ Kluchevsky, ii. p. 403. • Ibid, * Ibid. 

* In a suburb of Murom the number of taxable courtyards seems to have 
diminished from 587 to iii in eight years, 1566-1574. Fletcher, the English 
ambassador, says that at this time between Vologda and Moscow he saw vil- 
lages nearly a mile long, with houses spread out on both sides of the road, 
without a single inhabitant. Ibid., ii. p. 404, and Fletcher, “ Of the Russe 
Common Wealth” (London, 1591), in Russia at the Close of the Sixteenth 
Century (Hakluyt Society, London, 1856), p. 61. 
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hands of the landowner, who undertook to cultivate it, employing 
for this purpose kholopi. 

Simultaneously with these occurrences in the central region, the 
loan-supported households on the outskirt estates were increasing ; 
and the migrants were leaving the old livers ” in their former 
villages to support the whole burden of the mutual guarantee for 
constantly augmenting taxes The “ old livers ” tended thus to 
become deeply insolvent debtors, while the new households on the 
outskirts w'^ere also deeply indebted to the landowners. The mutual 
guarantee applied to taxes primarily ; but it w'as also frequently 
used for the purpose of obtaining loans, not always from the land- 
owner, but sometimes from other persons — that is to say, it was 
employed as a form of co-operative credit. 

It has already been observed that, especially in the outskirts, 
the landowner was endowed by the State with magisterial powers. 
He held a court and exercised police supervision. He had the right 
to exempt peasants from the State tyaglo, or tax. He thus inevit- 
ably became involved, as responsible authority, in the relations of 
the peasant to the State, the mutual guarantee notwithstanding. In 
the sixteenth century the landowner had already begun sometimes 
to pay the taxes for his peasants. This payment by the landowner 
contributed to the permanent settlement of the peasant by creating 
an additional civic obligation on the part of the latter. To this end 
also the natural disposition of the peasant generally inclined. He 
preferred, on the whole, to live on the estate on which he was bom, 
excepting when some furore for migration seized him, and the new 
prairie soil, unencumbered by forest and easily cultivated, lured him 
from the heavy clay and the hard toil of clearing. Thus the land- 
owners in the central region found it to be to their interests to give 
new privileges to their peasants, and even to pay their taxes for them 
by way of inducing them to remain upon their land. At the same 
time, increased obstacles were thrown in the way of their leaving. The 
amount payable by an “ old liver ” who wished to transfer himself to 
another estate came to be probably beyond the usual means of his 
class. In the end of the sixteenth century the amoimt payable by 
an old liver '' who had rented land for ten years was in generi 
altogether about 200 rubles in modem money Less than this 
would rarely be paid ; ® larger amounts were often payable. For 
^ Kluchevsky, ii. p. 405. * Ibid., p. 407. » Ibid. 
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instance, in the year 1585, two peasants who had resided on State 
lands settled in a village belonging to a monastery. They undertook 
to erect buildings for their household needs, and to plough and ferti- 
lize deserted arable land. In order to enable them to do this they 
received a loan of 5 rubles. Three years were allowed for the per- 
formance of the contract. If they failed to perform the contract and 
desired to leave, they were bound to pay for ‘‘ the use of the place,** 
to repay the loan, and to pay in addition 10 rubles for breach of 
contract. The total of these payments would be about 700 rubles 
in modem money. ^ They were free to go without paying, but if 
they went the monastery would institute proceedings against them. 
The court would decide in favour of the monastery, and would hand 
them over to the monastery until redemption.*’ They would thus, 
in the normal case, be obliged to work for the monastery as “ tem- 
porary khohpi *’ until the debt was paid. Thus the peasant had a 
choice between going on with his cultivation, fulfilling his obliga- 
tions as best he might, and leaving what he could not pay to accumu- 
late indefinitely, or to leave, with the risk of being returned to the 
land as a temporary kholopr This situation was not the out- 
come of any police measure ; it was the outcome of economical 
indebtedness coupled with the right to recover as general civil 
right. 

The right of going away at the end of the sixteenth century was 
thus dying out of itself, although there was no formal legal aboli- 
tion of it .2 

" Old livers '* practically ceased to exercise the right ; it was 
in practice exercised only by people whose debt to the landowner 
was small, consisting merely of pojeloye, or payment for the use of 
the courtyard during the period of occupancy. This system of 
accumulation of a deferred portion of the rent charge for the court- 
yard, payable only upon leaving the courtyard, inevitably contri- 
buted to fixity of tenure. 

The tenor of all the relevant documents of this period is to the 
effect that the crux of the land question in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries was the migratory habit of the people. The various 
devices of the law and the tendencies of practice were all towards 
fixity of tenure — z. condition which limited mobility and to that 
extent compromised freedom, but which also imposed obligations 

1 Kluchevsky, ii. p. 408. * Ihid., p. 408. 
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Upon the landowner. For if the peasants were unable for any 
reason to make a living upon the land allotted to them, the land- 
owner was obhged in his own interest, in order to keep up the supply 
of working hands for his own arable land, to support the peasants 
himself. When crops failed, as they did in 1601, 1602, and 1603,^ 
the peasants who were not supported by the owners of their allot- 
ments had to fly, hoping to find means of livehhood elsewhere. 

During the sixteenth century there were four forms of trans- 
ference of peasants : “ going away ” after settlement with the 
landowner of the debt due to him ; “ taking away ” by another 
landowner ; substituting another peasant for the peasant who 
desired to leave, and flight. These diflerent forms were adopted 
at different times in varying proportions according to the circum- 
stances of the time. On the palace lands of the Grand Prince 
Simeon Bekbulatovich in 1580, there were three himdred and six 
cases of peasant transferences. There was not among these any 
case of substitution (zdacha ) ; cases of “ going away '' number only 
17 per cent. ; cases of flight ” were 21 per cent. Of cases of 
taking away there were 61 per cent. This was indeed the pre- 
vailing form at that time. The explanation is not far to seek. 
Peasant hands were relatively scarce; substitution was rarely to 
be arranged ; flight was diflicult and sometimes ruinous ; going 
away ” after full settlement was so difficult as to be rather unusual 
excepting in the case of peasants who had incurred small habilities 
(for “ old livers ” it was practically impossible) ; “ taking away ” 
was the most convenient method. This taking away meant 
one or other of two things — either the taking ” landowner took by 
force, or he effected a settlement for the peasant with the landowner- 
creditor. The peasant was not thereby freed from his burden of 
debt ; this was only transferred along with himself and his family to 
another scene of labour. 

Monasteries, great landowners, small votchineke, and pomyet- 
schekcy and even the State in respect to “ Black ” and palace lands, 
participated in these “ takings away.” The struggle in which the 
peasant was the bone became very acute towards the end of the six- 
teenth century. When each St. George’s Day came round on the 
26th November, and the harvest was all in on the peasant lands, 
and when peasant contracts were customarily made for the ensuing 
^ Kluchevsky, ii, 412. 
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year, the clerk of a great landowner, or some upper servant of a 
monastery, would ride into the villages and endeavour to entice the 
peasants to migrate, offering to pay their loans for them. The 
peasant commimities and the smaller landowners were thus forced 
either to make concessions to the peasants for the purpose of keep- 
ing them or to let them go ; but letting them go meant reduced 
ta?jpaying power and increasing weight of the burden of ta^ces upon 
those who remained. Some endeavoured to terrorize the leaving 
peasants by pillaging their property or by imposing additional 
burdens upon them ; others forged iron fetters upon the peasants 
who were in process of being “ taken away,” and met the “ enticers ” 
by force of arms. Numerous complaints bear witness to these St. 
George’s Day encoimters.^ 

In this struggle for peasant hands, the great landowners, possess- 
ing at once numerous forces and local magisterial power, had a great 
advantage over the peasant communities and the smaller land- 
owners. But the struggle compromised the interests of the State 
at all events in many districts, brought the collection of taxes into 
confusion, and did not result in any increase in the freedom of the 
peasant. Indeed, the hopeless condition of insolvency into which 
peasants in numbers were reduced, induced some of them to seek 
to escape from their burdens by sacrificing their freedom, and by 
agreeing with their landowners to transform themselves into kholopi, 
or bonded cultivators. CanceUing their debts and removing them- 
selves from the roll of free taxable peasants, they became subject 
to personal bondage. 

That this had become at least not uncommon in the middle of 
the sixteenth century appears from a comparison of the code of 
1497 with that of 1550. In the former the conditions under which 
a peasant may go away after settlement of his debts are set forth ; 
in the latter the following clause is added, “ and any peasant from 
the ploughing ” (that is, any peasant cultivator) who sells himself 
to some one into full kholopstvo ” (that is, into the condition of per- 
sonal bondage), may go permanently, and no payment of expense 
is due from him.” ^ 

Thus a peasant who had sold himself freed him- 

self from his obligations by transferring them to the shoulders of his 
owner, but enslaved himself. Flight even was a kind of min for 
1 Kluchevsky, ii. p. 409. * Ibid., p. 410. 
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in fleeing from his cultivated allotment, the peasant left behind him 
what addition, if any, he had made to the agricultural productivity 
of his land, as well as some portion, no doubt in many cases, of even 
his movable property. 

Boris Godunov, who had already under the Tsar Feodor in 1597 
meddled with the agrarian question, became himself Tsar in 159S, 
and on 26th November 1601, he issued an ukase dealing with the 
subject. This ukase was directed against the wholesale “taking 
away “ of peasants by the large landowners. It permitted only 
small landowners to “ take away,” and limited the taking away to 
two peasants at a time. The ukase e3q)lains that the reason why 
the “ going away ” of peasants had been previously permitted was 
that the peasants should be allowed to escape from those landowners 
who were overburdening them with payments. Under this ukase 
peasants are stiH permitted to “go away ” under conditions. 

A supplementary ukase of 24th November 1602 repeated the 
limitation upon “ taking away ” imposed by the ukase of the pre- 
vious year, giving as a reason the desire on the part of the Tsar to 
put an end to the fights and the piUage which had accompanied the 
practice. The effect of these two legislative acts was that from 
thenceforward the consent of the landowner as well as of the peas- 
ant, was a condition precedent to “ taking away.” The ukase also 
forbade the removal of peasants from the rolls as taxable people. 
They could not be transferred into the untaxed classes. 

In 1606, by a ukase of ist February of that year, issued by the 
pseudo-Demetrius, the transference of peasants into kholopstvo was 
expressly forbidden. During the famine years of 1601, 1602, and 
1603, many peasants had become kholopi, having run away from 
non-supporting landowners and thrown themselves upon the tender 
mercies of others to whom they bound themselves as kholopi in 
return for support. The ukase of 1606 provided that those peas- 
ants who had become kholopi in the famine years should return to 
their former lands, and should resume their former status.^ The 
effect of this act was to repeal the provision of the code of 1550 
which permitted peasants to sell themselves into kholopstvo, and 
thus to get rid of their liabilities. 

1 Kluchevsky, ii. p. 412. It appears, however, that these peasants did 
not return, and that they remained where they were in the condition of kholopu 
{Ibid.) The ateence oi provision for compensation to their proprietors in 
respect to the purchase money paid to the kholopi probably accounts for this. 

VOL. I E 
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The general efEect of these acts was to make more clear and bind- 
ing the civil obligation of the peasant under his original contract 
with the owner of the land cultivated by him, and to prevent exter- 
nal interference with him in the performance of this obligation. 
They did not touch the right of the peasant to go away, provided he 
met his obligations. They also prevented a peasant from relieving 
himself of his obligations by enslaving himself formally as a kholop. 
The motive of the acts was probably not so much to improve the 
position of the peasant, although, perhaps, for a time they had this 
effect, as to prevent the abuses of taking away ** and transference 
into non-taxable classes, because these practices had brought the 
tax-system into confusion, and the State interests had suffered 
heavily. Up till this time “ to nm away ” was a ground of civil 
action ; the “ runaway peasant ” had evaded his obligations and 
had committed a breach of contract. In “ running away ” simply 
he had exposed himself to action in the court of civil law, but he had 
committed no crime. This situation was altered by the ukase of 
9th March 1607. By this ukase “ running away ” became a crime ; 
the capture and bringing back of offenders came to be an affair of the 
State. The district administration was entrusted with the duty of 
finding and bringing back delinquents, and was required to perform 
it. In addition to compensation to the landowner on account of the 
breach of contract, the runaway peasant was liable to a fine, payable 
to the State, of 10 rubles for each courtyard (100 rubles in modem 
money), or for a single peasant. The “ enticer ” was also punished. 
In addition to a money penalty, he was liable to public whipping 
with the knout. 

The law of ist February 1605 had limited the period during 
which actions at law could be brought in relation to ffights of peas- 
ants to five years from the date of flight ; the ukase of 9th March 
1607 extended this period to fifteen years. The essentially civil 
character of the peasant’s obligation was thus preserved even in this 
ukase. The effect of it was to strengthen the bond of obligation 
which tied the peasant to the landowner, but it did not abrogate his 
right to go away ” under the conditions of his contract. 

These latter ukases were issued during the anarchy which ensued 
after the death of the Tsar Feodor, and the extinction of the family 
of Kalita to which he belonged, and to which the Moscow State had 
been indebted for guidance during the period of its early growth as 
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dominant Russian princedom. During this period of anarchy 
(1598-1613) the whole structure of the State was shaken. External 
pressure had been greatly mitigated by constant watchfulness 
and determined defence, the boundaries of the State had been 
greatly enlarged, and progress had been made towards unification, 
leading to a national life at least to some extent homogeneous, 
when the collapse of the d5niasty threw internal affairs into con- 
fusion. In this confusion all classes endeavoured to escape from the 
pressure of those State obligations which had been very burden- 
some, but the relatively adequate performance of which had enabled 
the Moscow State to assume and to play a dominant role. 

During this transition period the landowners, resting upon the 
altered relation of the peasant in respect to his civil obligation under 
his contract, imported by the ukase rendering a breach by a peasant 
of his contract, unlike any other breach of contract, a criminal 
offence, began to regard the peasants upon their estates as bandaged, 
although there was as yet no legal justification for their doing so. 
This state of mind appears in wiUs of the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. Landowners in their wills ordered not only their 
courtyard people, or dvorovie lyude, to work for their widows, but 
also the peasants upon their estates.^ Towards the end of the 
anarchy — that is, about i6io — the idea arose that, in order to put an 
end to the difiiculties about peasants going, or being taken away, 
and peasants' flights, the only effective measure was the binding of 
the peasant, not temporarily to the land by contract, but perman- 
ently to the landowner. Three documents express this idea — ^the 
Convention of Saltikov and Sigismund of 4th April 1610 j the con- 
vention of the Moscow boyars of 17th August of the same year, and 
the Zemsky sentence " of the militia of Lyapunov of 30th June 
1611. So also the same idea finds expression in deeds of endowment 
and gift of monasteries at the same period. Yet there was no de- 
cisive formulation of law on the subject, and practice varied. In 
deeds of sale of lands, for example, the decision as to whether the 
peasants should go or should not go with the land was left to the 
courts. 

Thus at the end of the third period of Russian history — ^that is to 
say, up till the beginning of the seventeenth century — ^theland bond- 
age of the peasants had been somewhat firmly established through 
^ Klachevsky, ii. p. 415. 
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tbft falling off in practice of the exercise of the right of ** exit ** ; l^t 
the personal bondage of them remained only an idea, which was 
sought to be carried out in individual cases, but which had as yet no 
general application. It was left to the fourth period to develop 
this idea fully. 

It is now necessary to summarize the condition into which per- 
sonal bondage had fallen on the eve of the anarchy and during its 
course. 

In old Russia personal bondage (kryepost) was created in one or 
other of the following ways : 

1. By captivity during war. 

2. By voluntary consent or by the act of parents, through sale 
of a free person into slavery. 

3. By way of punishment for the commission of certain crimes. 

4. By birth from a khohp or bondaged man. 

5. By insolvency of a merchant through his own fault. 

6. By voluntary entrance on the part of a free person into the 
service of another without a contract guaranteeing the freedom of 
the servant. 

7. By marriage to a rob, or bondaged woman, without a similar 
contract.^ 

A full or ohyelniv kholop was not freed by the death of his 
master, but was considered as bondaged also to his master’s children. 
The kholop could not pass out of his bondaged condition, save by 
the will of his master.* 

In the end of the fifteenth or in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century a somewhat mitigated system of bondage came into use. 
This was called dokladnoe, because the deed of bondage was con- 
firmed. This was done by a public functionary, the namyestnik. 
KhoUypi of this order were distinguished from full kholopi by the 
circumstance that after the death of their master to whom they had 
been bound, they passed to his children, but no further.® So also 
there appeared in appanage ages and later, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, temporary kholopi, or more properly, mortgagors,® who agreed 
to work for a master imtil a certain debt was paid. When this debt 
was paid, the mortgagor resumed his freedom. 

But there were mortgages by which the mortgagor bound himself 
only to set his service against the interest of the debt, and not against 
1 Kluchevsky, iii. p. 209. • Ibid., iii. p. 210. * Ibid, 
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the principal. The deed which was drawn in connection with a 
mortgage of this kind was known by the word kabala, derived from 
the Hebrew.! This practice was recognized by an Act of the six- 
teenth c^itury. Sometimes the kahala provided for serving on 
account of the principal without interest. The Sudebnik or legal 
code of 1550 limits the sum to be lent under personal mortgage by 
kahala to 15 rubles.* 

The mortgagor by kahala was not, however, entirely reduced to 
servitude. He was still an independent juridical person. When he 
bound himself to pay the interest by means of service, he did not 
exempt himself from an action at law for the recovery of the prin- 
cipal.* Kahala men were thus mortgaged, but they might redeem 
themselves if they could. Some kahala men or mortgaged persons, 
however, were evidently taken into full kholopstvo by their own 
desire in order to escape from the responsibility which the kahala 
involved. Yet the kahala system, in its earlier stages, may be re- 
garded as involving simply a contract for work to be performed for 
certain wages, which were to be paid in advance, the deed simply 
securing, under penalty of complete enslavement, the due perform- 
ance of the work which had been paid for beforehand. The personal 
character of the relations established by the kahala is further shown 
by provisions which appear in some of the documents to the effect 
tW the kahala man must serve the wife and children of his master, 
should the master die, and in other documents of the sixteenth 
century, we find obligation on the part of the kahala man to serve 
only until the death of his master.^ Moreover, the kahala docu- 
ments disclose the fact that the kahala man was entitled to any 
property which he might acquire during his period of service. 

While thus the recognition by the law of these contracts laid the 
juridical foundation of personal bondage, up till the ukase of 1597 
there were still certain elements of freedom even in these contracts. 
The documents in question exhibit transactions of the following 
character ; A freeman borrows from an estate owner a certain sum, 
always for one year. He agrees to work on his master's land or in 
his master's courtyard during that year, “ all dsys,” by way of 
payment of interest upon the sum borrowed. If at the end of the 


Klucbevsky, iii. p. 210. 

Seven to eight hundred rubles of modem money. Cf. ibid., p. 2ii. 
Kluchevsky, iii. p. 211. * Ibid., p. 212. 
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year the principal sum is not paid, he undertakes to go on serving 
for the interest until the principal is paid. For example, in 1636, 
a father gave his son to a creditor to work for a year in pa5mient of 
interest upon a debt. In the event of the debt not being paid 
Muthin the year, the son was to pass into the dvorovie^ or people of 
the courtyard, permanently.^ 

These various forms of servitude or kholopstvo had become so 
common in the sixteenth century that their administration required 
the estabhshment of a special department of the Government, the 
Kholopsky Prekaz, or Ministry of Serfdom. The ukase of 1597 im- 
posed upon this ministry the duty of regulating the possession of 
kholopidjid. of prescribing a stable method of bondaging, clearly with 
a view to diminish the intricacy of the system. No new principle in 
this respect was imported by the ukase ; but it limited the legality 
of “ the serving kahala ** to those kahala that were entered in the 
Moscow Kahala Books of the Kholop Court, and in the office of the 
Kholopsky Prekaz in other towns ; ^ and it gave legal form to certain 
evidently previously estabhshed practices. For example, it re- 
quired kahala men, with their wives and children, as well as doUadno'e 
people to remain in kholopstvo — ^that is, in servitude — ^until the death 
of their masters; nor was previous redemption permitted. The 
masters were not allowed to receive money from the kahala people. 
Petitions from the kholopi about their release through redemption 
were not to be considered by the courts. The children of a kahala 
man, entered in his kahala or bom during his kholopstvo, are bound 
to their father’s master imtil his death. From these provisions it 
is evident that the kahala men had come to be indistinguishable 
from kholopi, excepting that they became free on the death of the 
master. In 1571 there had become common the expression kahala 
kholop, which replaced the previous form, kahala people, so that in 
practice the kholop and the kahala had come to be similar although 
not quite the same, before the law recognized the fact. 

Side by side with the full kholop, or completely bound cultivator, 
and the kahala man, scarcely distinguishable from the first, except- 
ing that he became free upon the death of his master, there were free 
hired servants, or “ voluntary kholopi** as they are described in the 
documents. These “ volimtary kholopi ** usually engaged for a term 
of years— generally ten years — ^for a specified amount of wages. The 
^ Kluchevidcy, iii. p. 213. • Ihid., iii. p. 214. 
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right of these ** voluntary kholopi ” to go away when they wished 
was recognized in the ukase of 1555. The ukase of April 1597 changed 
the position of this class very seriously, by fixing the period for a 
contract of this kind at six months. If a “ voluntary kholop ** 
served for more than that period, he was obliged to give a kabala 
upon himself to his master, “ who fed him, dressed him, and supplied 
him with boots.” ^ 

Under the ukase of 1597, when runaway kahala men were re- 
turned to their masters, they might be transferred into harder 
slavery if they themselves desired. Thus, on the whole, the ukase 
of 1597 ” intensified rather than diminished bondage slavery.” ® 

A monk called Avraamiy Palitzin, cellarer in a monastery, de- 
scribes the state of matters at the time of the passing of this ukase. 
He says that in the time of the Tsar Feodor, the officials, especially 
the adherents of the ” all-powerful Boris Gk)dunov, as well as the 
great noblemen,” became very anxious to enslave whomsoever they 
could. They lured people into slavery by every means, by coaxing, 
by gifts, by force and by tortures, by offering inducements to sign 
a ** serving contract ” or a ** serving kahala'* They called people 
into their houses and gave them vodka. ” The thoughtless guest 
would drink two or three glasses, and would then be ready to be- 
come a kholop. For three or four glasses he would become a slave 
{chehd):*^ 

The historian Karamsin, courtly and conservative as he was, 
describes this law as ” not deserving the name of a law, with its 
open injustice, so singularly in favour of the titled gentry.” ^ This 
law was repealed in 1607, and the law of 1555 brought into force 
once more ; but the Boyarskaya Duma, or Nobles' Assembly, replaced 
the half-yearly term for “ voluntary kholopstvo.” ® 

Then came the anarchy and starvation. The masters were 
unable to support the numerous groups that had through these 
changes become dependent upon them. Some peasants they set 
at Hberty formally, some they merely drove from their estates 
without formal process of manumission, others fled of their own 
accord. The ranks of the discontented were thus being constantly 
recruited by landless and purseless peasants. 

1 Kluchevsky, iii. p. 214. * Ibid., iii. p. 215. 

» Ibid. * Quoted, ibid. 

< In the seventeenth century the term was cut down by the Ulojenie to 
three monihs. Ibid. 



CHAPTER IV 


FOURTH PERIOD OF RUSSIAN HISTORY— FROM THE 
BEGINNING OF THE SEVENTEENTH TILL THE MIDDLE 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

PART I 

General Account, and especially from 1613 till 1700 

The Fourth Period of Russian history began with the accession of 
the Romanov dynasty to the Moscow throne in 1613, at the close of 
the age of anarchy, and ended with the death of Nicholas I in 1855. 
The salient facts of this period are the expansion of the Moscow 
State over the whole of the Russian plain, and the absorption of 
numerous Russian and non-Russian nationalities. Gradually the 
State extended itself southwards, eastwards, and northwards, swal- 
lowing up great areas fully occupied or partially occupied, and 
absorbing into its administrative system, founded as it was upon a 
bureaucratic autocracy, numerous previously independent political 
units. 

Ambitious as they were, the groups of people surroimding the 
throne of the early Romanovs cannot be said to have possessed 
talents adequate to the performance of so formidable a task.^ The 
centralization of power in the hands of the Moscow State destroyed 
the independence, or diminished the local self-government, of the 
outlying provinces, and at the same time it increased their burdens. 
The new central administration was costly and inefficient. From 
the beginning fate seemed to be against the House of Romanov, 

All the Romanov Tsars of the direct line were mere boys on 
their accession.* With the exception of Peter, who was a giant 
of nearly seven feet, and who was possessed of enormous 
muscular strength, although he inherited an abnormal nervous 
^ Cf. Kluchevsky, op. cit., iii. pp. 88-9. 

* The following were the ages of the male Romanovs on their accession : 
Mildbail, 16^ years ; Alexis, 16 years ; Feodor, 15 years ; Ivan V, 16 years ; 
Peter I (the Great), 10 years ; Peter II, 1 1 jrears ; Ivan VI, 2 months. 

7 * 
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oiganization, im were ph5^cally feeble, and at least one (Ivan V) 
was an imbecile. The princesses of the House, on the contrary, 
were physically vigorous, mentally alert, and ambitious.^ The 
extreme youth of the Tsars when they assumed the throne 
threw them inevitably into the hands of counsellors who gave a 
certain direction to their subsequent reigns.* Incompetence in 
administration expressed itself chiefly in connection with external 
relations, and plunged the country into a conflict with Poland 
which endured for twenty-one years, and left Russia exhausted.® 
At the end of the seventeenth century the frontiers of Russia were 
still “ unscientific,” and tribute was still being paid to the Crimean 
Tartars.* 

Meanwhile the older structure of society had undergone great 
changes. The hoyarstvo, or boyar class, which formed the chief 
support of the Moscow throne in earlier times, had deteriorated 
genealogically, and had become poor economically.” ® Its pohtical 
influence, which had formerly been so great as to impose a check 
upon the exercise of autocratic authority, now became inconsider- 
able. Excepting in so far as the boyarstvo came to be dissolved 
in the newly-arising class of the dvoryanstvo, which was formed out 
of the metropolitan and provincial ” serving people ” and which 
now assumed a leading administrative, political, and social role, the 
boyarstvo ceases to have significance. These changes are accom- 
panied by more definite stratification of the mass of society. Each 
class is separated sharply from the others, each is burdened with 
specific obligations and each forms a world of its own, with, except- 
ing in the earlier phases, little transfusion of blood between the 
classes. When these changes in social structure have worked them- 
selves out, the peasant is no longer personally free, bondage 
slavery {nevolya, absence of will) is the special characteristic of 
his class, and the rendering of his labour is his special social function. 
In the eighteenth century his labour is no longer purely agricul- 
tural. Although agriculture remains the chief employment of the 
national productive powers, these are directed more and more into 
special industries, and these industries are carried on by means of 
bondage labour after the same manner as agriculture had been 
conducted.® 

1 Cf. Kluchevsky, op. cit., iii. p. 306. * Ibid., p. 307. » Ibid., p. 308. 

* Ibid. * Ibid., iii. p. 3. • Cf. tnfra. Book III. 
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Recital of the economic history of the fourth period will make 
manifest two parallel currents : 

1. “ Up till the middle of the eighteenth century the external 
territorial extension of the Russian State goes on in inverse propor- 
tion to the development of the interior freedom of the people.” 

2. ”The pohtical status of the labouring classes estabhshes 
itself in inverse proportion to the economical productivity of their 
labour.” ^ 


Beginning as before, at the top of the social structure, we find 
the new ruhng class, the dvoryanstvo, recruiting itself not merely from 
the older hoyarstvo, but also from the classes beneath, and even in 
the time of Peter the Great from foreigners. The abohtion of the 
so-called myestnichestvo^ or order of seniority, in 1682, tended to the 
democratisation of administration, and in 1722 the door is ” opened 
widely ” for the admission to its ranks of raznochintzi, or plebeians 
of low birth. The estates became the property of the members of 
the new class, and the peasants became bondaged to them. In the 
time of Peter III, obligatory service was removed from the upper 
class, and at the same time this class was endowed with a large 
measure of class autonomy, with new powers in local administration. 
In the time of Nicholas I these privileges were further extended by 
granting the right to the dvoryanstvo assembhes to make representa- 
tions to the Government, not only in reference to the interests of 
their own class, but also to the interests of other classes.® All this 
indicates a gradual growth of pohtical influence. Since the central 
and local administrators were ahke drawn chiefly from this class, its 
power in detail became very great. The Gk)vemment ruled through 
the dvoryansPoo in the seventeenth century, and in the eighteenth 
century the doory€mstvo practically ruled through the Government.* 
Thus gradually the Government of Russia ceased to be aristocratic, 
or even consistently autocratic — it was in effect bureaucratic. This 
development was accompanied by a corresponding social cleavage, 
and the ruling class became economically and ” morally estranged 
from the governed mass.” ® During these centuries the ruling class 
was acquiring Western European culture, and was becoming aware. 


' Kluchevsky, iii. p. 4. 

* C/. A. SavSn in Collection of Essays dedicated to V. O. Kluchevsky* 
Moscow, 1909, p. 277. 

• Kluwevs%, iii. p. 6. * Ihid, » Ibid,, p. 7. 


* Ibid. 
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especially in the eighteenth century, of the progress of thought and 
letters in the western world ; but these currents “ slid over the tops 
of society, dropping to the bottom only by partial reforms of a more 
or less cautious and fruitless character.” ^ Civilization thus became 
” a class monopoly,” in which it was supposed the common people 
could not share without danger to the State, and without much pre- 
liminary education .2 

The stimulating influences of external territorial expansion and 
of increased material wealth, due to the exploitation of the natural 
resources of the country, were thus felt practically exclusively in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by the ruling class, and 
this circumstance accoimts for the “ historical antinomies ” which 
have been noticed above. Contrary to the experience of the people 
of Western Europe, the Russian people have not in general shared 
in the advancing culture of humanity, and their political status has 
retained a form which, from a Western European point of view, may 
be described as archaic. 

The development of the ruling class in Russia and its separation 
from the mass of the community led to the absence in that country 
of the spontaneous and continual co-operation of practically all of 
the citizens of a country in securing the general welfare which is 
characteristic of the best examples. The dislocation of Russian 
society as distinguished from the consecutive life ” ® of the people 
of Western Europe is one of the marks of difference between them in 

^ Kluchevsky, iii. p. 7. 

* On the question of the susceptibility of the common people to material 
progress. Professor Kluchevsky thmks {op. cit., iii. p. 5) that the productivity 
of Russian labour during the period of serfdom contravened the generally 
accepted rule that serf labour is less productive than free labour. The 
point is, however, a very difficult one to decide wilffi certainty in a particular 
case. The efficiency of labour depends upon the driving power. Whether 
the driving power of avarice,” to use the expression of Hume, is greater 
than the dnving power of a slave-driver with a whip is perhaps impossible 
to determine. It is generally thought that the slave evades work £ much 
as possible, and that therefore the necessity of a greater amount of super- 
vision than is the case with the freeman renders the net total of his work 
less productive, because the supervision has to be paid for. But from the 
point of view of individual life the important question, after all, is not one 
of productivity, but is one of amplitude of life. The peasant farmer working 
on nis own land for himself may produce more than he would as a serf, and 
yet he may merely lead the life of a serf, a slave not to another’s, but to his 
own avarice, and therefore the susceptibiUty of a peasant farmer to high 
material progress may not be greater than that of a serf. Upon local over- 
production of grain in the last days of serfdom, see infra, p. a2a, 

» Kluchevsky, iii. p. 8. ^ 
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tbe past. So also has been the view of the functions of the State 
v^ch has been prevalent in Russia. The State has assumed control 
of ever3^hing, and it is therefore held responsible for ever3^thing. 
The burden of life which falls upon it thus tends to become intoler- 
able, and the deficiencies of the overburdened Government tend to 
become intolerable also. The course of Russian history abounds in 
examples. 

When the youthful Mikhail, the first Romanov, was elected Tsar 
by means of the Zemsky Sohor, he naturally turned to the land- 
owners for collaboration in reconstructing the governmental system, 
which had fallen into disorder during the anarchy. But he found 
“neither useful collaborators nor responsible taxpayers.”^ The 
Moscow merchants persuaded him that it was necessary to import 
foreigners in order to supply men, money, and ideas for the develop- 
ment of the country and for the establishment of industries, by 
means of which the national burdens might be met. Later, especi- 
ally in the time of Peter the Great, foreigners were called in, factories 
were established, and schools were opened to which the scholars were 
driven. But this external artificial stimulus was disastrous. The 
need for education was not felt by the people, and they looked upon 
it as another obligation imposed upon them by the Government. 
“ There were established costly cadet corps, engineering schools, 
educational societies for highly-bom girls and for girls of the mer- 
chant class, academies of painting, gymnasiums, &c.“ ^ But this 
feverish activity produced only “a crudely utilitarian view of 
knowledge as a pathway to rank and bribes.'' ® The products of this 
artificially forced system were the “ green young men " of Griboye- 
dov's comedies.* The Government offices were filled with these 
half-educated youths, obsessed with the superficial aspects of Western 
European culture and quite unable to bring into relation with the 
national life the more valuable suggestions which serious study of 
Western Europe might have afforded.® Meanwhile, the constantly 

^ Kluchevsky, iii. p. 8. • Ibid., p. lo. ® Ibid. 

* Cf. Kropotkin, P., Ideals and Realities in Russian Liter atute. London, 
1905, p. 196. Griboyedov’s comedy. Misfortune from Intelligence, ahhough 
it appUes particularly to Moscow society of 1820-1830, is applicable also to 
earher and more recent periods of Russian history. 

* The same phenomenon has made its appearance in Peking with the return 
of half-educated Chinese youths from the American universities. The intro- 
duction of Western European education in India has resulted in corresponding 
phenomena. 
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extending territorial conquests added to the responsibilities of the 
State without adding either to the elG&ciency or to the insight of its 
functionaries. The estabhshment of factory industry benefited the 
Treasury and enriched individuals, but remained without favourable 
effect upon the working masses. 

‘‘ All these defects had one general cause, the imnatural relations 
of the exterior pohtics of the State to the interior growth of the 
people.” 1 The increase of the population produced changes in the 
molecular structure of society which mere increase in numbers 
involves. The rapid territorial expansion and the inclusion of new 
peoples increased the area of the authority of the Government, and 
to this extent increased its internal and external prestige, but at the 
same time the maintenance of this authority exhausted the national 
resources .2 These factors together sufficed to confront the Govern- 
ment with a constant succession of fresh problems with which it was 
unable to cope, and before which, from time to time, it shrank in a 
state of hopeless bewilderment — seeking advice from anybody and 
everybody, conducting endless investigations and arriving at the 
most meagre results.® The State thus gradually became a huge and 
cumbrous mechanism, whose parts were fitted badly together and 
whose action was intended to accomphsh that which can only be 
effectively accomplished by a whole of organically associated parts.* 

The apparent anomalies of Russian hfe are, as Professor Klu- 
chevsky acutely observes, not really anomalies, but are more 
properly to be described as ” abnormal phenomena corresponding 
to its disorganization.” ® 

The most important influence in the promotion of national, as 
of social unity is external pressure. In all of the earher periods of 
Russian history this force had been exercised. In the first period 
the external pressure of the warhke tribes surrounding the Eastern 
Slavs contributed to their imification ; in the second period the 
attacks of the Tartars on the south and of the Lithuanians on the 
north-west split the Russian people into two branches, the Great 
and the little Russians, each of them possessing a strong feeling of 

^ Kluchevsky, iii. p. lo. * Ibid., p. lo. 

* This is also Ixue of the period immediately succeeding the Russo-Japanese 
war. 

* The parallel between the state of Russia in the seventeenth century 
and that of China in the beginning of the twentieth is very instructive. 

* Kluchevsky, iii. p. 8. 
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nationality. The first branch, the Great Russian, found itself en- 
gaged in a continuous struggle against external enemies. It was 
thus forced to succumb to these or to develop within itself mihtary 
strength sufficient to cope with them. The unification of the whole 
of the Russian people and the whole of the Russian area still under 
the pressure of imminent external enemies, was the task of the third 
period. The anarchic close of this period resulted in territorial 
losses, which had to be recovered in the succeeding age, and 
national unity had to be striven for afresh. Up till the time of the 
battle of Poltava (1709), the Russian wars had been chiefly defen- 
sive.^ They had been undertaken to resist attacks, or to recover 
lands which had been regarded by the Russians as properly theirs 
by right of old occupation or of early conquest. From that date 
the Russian campaigns were for the most part offensive ; they were 
intended to maintain and to extend the predominance of Russia in 
Eastern Europe, which had been achieved by Peter the Great, or 
“ * to preserve the balance of power in Europe,^ as the Russian 
diplomatists were elegantly expressing themselves.*^ ^ 

The services of Peter the Great to Russia were imdoubtedly 
enormous. His prodigious energy infused part of itself into the 
Russian mind of his time ; and the productivity of the people 
increased importantly. This alone could have sustained the in- 
creasing weight of the State burdens.® Russia could not, in such 
desperate haste as he urged, be made a first-class power without the 
additional cost which is always due to speed. These new and heavy 
burdens, especially during the reigns of the weak immediate suc- 
cessors of Peter the Great, were not sustained by a proportionate 
increase of productive power, and their mere weight, together with 
extravagant and unintelligent administration brought the stabihty 
of the throne into jeopardy. 

In this evil case the throne turned to the dvoryanstvo, and in 
return for its support, conferred upon it new immunities and 
privileges, some crumbs ** of these also falling to the share of the 
higher merchantry.^ But for the conunon people there resulted 
only fresh burdens arising from these newly-granted privileges. 

^ Kluchevsky, iii. p. 12. * Ibid. 

• The best authority for the finances of the reign of Peter the Great is 
Mglyukov, Paul, State Economy in Russia in the First Quarter of the Eighteenth 
Century and the Reforms of Peter the Great. St. Petersburg, 1905. 

* Kluchevsky, iii. p. 13. 
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“ If the people had endured patiently such a state of things, Russia 
would have dropped out of the number of European countries/' ^ 
The people did not bear their burdens patiently. Throughout 
the seventeenth century there had been seditions. They had been 
directed against the Government and against landowners and func- 
tionaries ; but from the middle of the eighteenth century sedition 
assumed a more formidable aspect. The fermentation became 
general, and when Pugachev raised the standard of rebellion in 1773, 
he was joined by 30,000 discontented people with arms in their 
hands. 2 Pugachev was put down, but the fermentation remained. 
Katherine II had been excited about the condition of the peasantry, 
and the question of mitigating the “ bondage right ” had, on her 
initiative, come to be matter of feeble and fruitless discussion. From 
that period, for nearly a hundred years, the official class, “ chewing 
over the same plans, and from reign to reign postponing the question 
by pusillanimous attempts at improvement,”® kept the solution 
of it hanging like a nightmare over the country until, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the faU of '' Sevastopol struck the sta- 
tionary minds,” ^ and the imperative and immediate necessity of 
emancipation became abimdantly evident.® 

Professor Kluchevsky points out that so long as the external 
conflicts of Russia were of a defensive order, the burdens of the 
State, though great, were not intolerable ; her peasantry were rela- 
tively free, and their conditions were not wholly unfavomrable ; but 
whenever the campaigns of Russia became offensive campaigns, the 
upper classes gained steadily in privileges and immunities, and the 
increasing and excessive burdens of the State fell more and more 
upon the common people. ” The special obligations were removed 
from the upper classes and class rights were substituted for them, 
while special obligations were piled upon the lower classes.” ® 

The discussions upon the nature of sovereignty in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, with which contemporary European 
scholars were familiar, and of which the mass of the people had at 
least some general knowledge, were, if not quite imknown, at all 
events quite uninfluential in Russia. These discussions in Western 

^ Kluchevsky, iii. p. 13. * See *«/ra, Book IV, chap. ii. 

® Kluchevsky, iii. p. 14* . . * 

* The details of the long discussions upon the question of bondage right 
are given in Books II and III, infra, 

® Kluchevsky, iii. p. 14. 
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Etirope had been in a large measure fundamental.^ Although the 
historical and ethnographical groundwork was as yet very inade- 
quate, the discussions were carried on by men of superior intelligence 
as fully as the scientific progress of the time permitted. They had, 
moreover, the inestimable advantage of the stimulating influence 
of the Renaissance. In Russia, on the other hand, no such funda- 
mental discussions took place, or could take place. Contemporary 
Russian scholarship was unequal to the task. Opinions about 
sovereignty there depended upon tradition, chiefly from the times of 
the appanage princes, and upon a crude development of that tradi- 
tion, not at all upon a logically-developed theory of sovereignty in 
harmony with a similarly logically-developed jurisprudence. 

The tradition was that the Moscow State was the votchina or 
heritable property of the Moscow sovereign. The owner of a 
votchina was primarily the owner of the land ; his relation to the 
people who cultivated it and to the people who served in his admin- 
istration was primarily a contractual relation. The population of 
his votchina not only possessed a high degree of mobility, but exer- 
cised it. As we have seen, these fluctuations of the population and 
this elasticity in the conditions of service became so inconsistent 
with stability and defence that they were seriously checked by legis- 
lation and by the exercise of stringent measures in practice. The 
people inhabiting the votchina thus came to be looked upon as 
belonging to it, and therefore as belonging to the sovereign, as did 
the other elements which entered into the composition of the vot- 
china. The interests of the people were of concern to the sovereign 
only in so far as they conformed to the interests of the dynasty — ^in 
other words, the household existed for the House. Law was a 
domestic aflair.® 

In all this there is no conception of nationality. The conception 
of the State which is here embodied is that of a household filled 

' An admirable recent summary of these discussions is to be found in the 
Presidential Address to the Section of Anthropology of the British Association, 
1909, by Professor Myres. See Transactions for 1909. 

* This view is curiously reflected in Grajdanin, the organ of the reactionary 
Prince Meshtshersl^, e.g. ist March 1904: “ If a father may chastise his son 
severely without invotog the help of the courts, the authorities — local, 
provincial, central — should be invested with a similar power to imprison, 
flog, and otherwise overawe or punish the people.’* (Quoted by tiie author 
of fhe article, “ The Tsar,” in the Quarterly Review. Ixindon, 1904, vol. 200, 
p. 190.) The patriarchal and the votchinal viev^ are here confused together. 
Historically they have quite diflerent origins. 
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with servants to whom were assigned obligatory duties ; but up till 
the seventeenth century there is no legislation which defines, in any 
fundamental way, the nature of the authority of the sovereign, or of 
his rights and duties, together with the nature of the rights and 
duties of the people. So that although frequent seditions and 
occasional rebellion revealed the fact that deep in the consciousness 
of the people there lay the conviction that all of the rights which 
were enjoyed by those above them, and all of the duties which were 
imposed upon them, were fundamentally limited, yet there was no 
articulate and complete expression of these rights and duties, or of 
their limitations, either in the law or in any sustained criticism of it. 
The ideas about sovereignty were vague and un-coordinated, and 
they had little apparent influence upon the practice of administra- 
tion. The State assumed “ a shadowy form ” high above the con- 
temporary political consciousness of the people, and the real society 
of the State, with its organic structure, was dissociated from this 
overmastering shadow of supreme authority. In this abnormal 
relatioA of the people to the sovereign we have at least a partial 
explanation of the antinomies which have been observed. These 
antinomies account for the chronically morbid attitude of the people 
towards the crown, regarding as they did its shadowy form with 
undue prostration and without a due sense of human dignity, or 
regarding with too acute a feeling of disappointment its non-per- 
formance of an impossible role, and heaping upon its head all the 
sins of the State with savage energy of recrimination. 

We now pass to the consideration of the status and condition of 
the peasantry which constituted during this epoch the great mass 
of the rural population. At the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the peasantry upon the State domain — ^the ” Black and Palace 
lands ” — ^had already been bound to the land or had been fixed in 
the rural communities. The peasants on the estates of private 
owners were becoming similarly bound ; but as yet there was no 
definite change in their legal status. The bondage was one of fact, 
although not of universal fact ; it was not yet recognized by law. 
In the life of the peasant throughout the sixteenth century and at 
the beginning of the seventeenth there were three important ele- 
ments: 

1. The payment of the land tax. 

2. The right of going away.” 

VOL. I 
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3. The need of agricultural capital, resulting in loans to the 
peasants by the landowners.^ 

The number of peasants whose need for agricultural capital 
drove them into indebtedness to the landowners seems to have 
increased greatly towards the middle of the sixteenth century ; and 
the description which has been given above of the reactions which 
occufred from this fact has already shown how the “ right of going 
away,” though still existing, had become “ a juridical fiction.” ^ 
The pressure of debt and the increasing pressure of the land tax, 
together with the “ land bondage ” which prevented the escape of 
the peasant from his burdens by leaving them, led to attempts to 
escape the burdens without leaving the land. This was effected by 
the peasant through sale of himself into kholopstvo. That is, he 
boimd himself to work for the landowner as a kholop, and in so doing, 
freed himself from his burden of debt and from responsibility for 
taxes payable to the State, and at the same time sacrificed his per- 
sonal freedom. A peasant who did this in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth century fell into the old Russian personal ^ bond- 
age (kryepos^, which has already been described, and therefore fell 
out of his class. He ceased, indeed, to be a peasant properly so 
called. 

Apart from such incidents, however, the peasants were gradually 
falling into debt servitude to the landowners. A peasant who 
accepted a loan from the owner of the land occupied by him did not 
necessarily accept it on kabala terms. He might perform work for 
the landowner (bartschina) in pa5mient of interest upon his loan 
without any kabala papers ; but in the seventeenth century such 
loans began to approach in their character the kabala loan, and 
those of the peasantry who were engaged in such pa5mients gradually 
approached the position of kabala kholopi. The kabala man usually 
served in the “ court,” while the peasant worked in the field. But 
the distinction became indefinite, and whenever the idea of the 
personal bondage of the kabala kholop became firmly established, 
there was an apparent tendency on the part of the landowner to 
look upon a peasant who worked for a loan or for the interest upon a 
loan as his personal bondman, whose situation was for him precisely 
that of a kholop? 

At the same time there was a corresponding approach of the 

^ Kluchevsky, iii. p. 208. • Ihid. • C/. Kluchevsky, iii. p. 217. 
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kholopstvo towards the peasantry. The dvorovie lyude, or courtyard 
people, who performed the household service, were l^dless people 
{bobydi), kahala people, full kholopi, temporary kholopi, or voluntary 
kholopi. Their customary duties were in the house, the garden, the 
stables, &c. When, after the confusion of the anarchy was over, and 
a scarcity of agricultural hands manifested itself, many proprietors 
turned their dvorovie lyude into the fields, giving them loans to start 
them with courtyards and giving them allotments of land. Special 
agreements were made with kholopi who had been dvorovie lyude. 
This process, which became common in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, had already made its appearance before the end of 
the previous century. It had indeed been carried on to such an 
extent that such people formed a special class with a special name — 
“ backyard people ” {zadvorni lyud^, because they lived in special 
ezhas behind the court of the landowner. There thus grew up 
in the villages this “ unfree ” class of cultivators. It became very 
numerous in the seventeenth century. In Byelyevsky district, in 
1630, the ** backyard people ” numbered 9 per cent, of the peasant 
population ; in the same district in 1678 they numbered 12 per cent. 
The “ backyard man under the law of 1624 ^ was so far removed 
from the position of a full kholop, that he was himself responsible 
for crimes committed by him, and his master was not responsible. 

Thus, although his property was not fully his own, he was so far 
an independent personality that he was himself liable for fines and 
compensation for injuries committed by him. A special contract 
transferred him from the dvorovie lyude to his special class. This 
transference was for the kholop a step towards freedom. He was 
transformed from a non-taxpa5dng man to a taxed grain cultivator ; 
but he was stiU under the obhgation of the loan which had been 
given him, and the terms of which still kept him in kholopstvo and 
out of the peasantry. 

The expression is indeed sometimes used in the documents, 
“ putting kholopi into peasantry ” ; but the use of this expression 
shows only how near the peasantry had come to kholopstvo in prac- 
tice, although even yet the juridical difference was considerable. 

In some of the peasant contracts in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century there are already observable conditions which leave 
only a very fine distinction to be drawn between kholopstvo and 
^ Kluchevsky, iii. p. 218. 
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peasantry. For example, in 1628 a freeman contracted to live with 
his master till the end of his hfe.” Formerly, as has already been 
pointed out, a peasant who ran away without paying his loan was 
under his contract liable to the landowner-creditor for compensation ; 
now the contracts provide for more serious penalties. The condi- 
tion makes its appearance that the landowner “ is at liberty ” (in the 
event of the flight of the peasant) ** to take me to himself, wherever 
I might be, and for the future I wiU live upon the allotment as a 
peasant and taxpayer always, and I will not run away anjnvhere,” 
&c.^ 

The peasant thus agreed that he would pay compensation if he 
was brought back after flight, and that he would moreover hve 
always in peasantry upon the allotted land. Thus these agreements 
contained in themselves the principle of personal bondage. 

These two currents of change, in the kholopstvo towards the 
peasantry, and in the peasantry towards the kholopstvo, were con- 
nected with the effects upon both of the disorganization produced 
by the anarchy in the first decade of the seventeenth century. The 
movement of old hvers '' from the villages, and the other migra- 
tions which have already been described, brought the muitual guar- 
antee for taxes of the old zemsky mir into confusion. One of the 
first duties of the new administration of Mikhail, the first Romanov, 
was to re-establish the mirs and to make the mutual guarantee once 
more effective. The Zemsky Assembly of 1619, six years after the 
accession of Mikhail, resolved that the taxable inhabitants should 
be registered, that runaways should be returned to their former 
villages, and that “ mortgagors ” *of their own responsibility should 
be made taxable. This attempt at a census was a failure, and more- 
over, in 1626, during the Great Fire of Moscow in that year, the 
Land Registers in the Metropolitan Bureau were burned. A new 
census was ordered in 1627-1628. This census was, of course, designed 
chiefly for tax-collecting purposes, and the registration of taxpayers 
did not necessarily alter the relation of landowner and peasant ; but 
in certain cases it confirmed existing relations by the mere fact of 
registration. For example, if a wandering agricultural labourer 
was foimd by a census clerk in a village, he was registered as being 
upon a certain estate. His temporary contract was thus in effect 
made permanent by the registration* 

1 Kluchevsky, iii. 219-20. 


* Zakladchiki. 
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But the census and registration, and the attempts to re-estabhsh 
the punctual payment of taxes through the muiual guarantee not- 
withstanding, the conditions of the peasants^ contracts at this time 
become bewilderingly complex. Peasants agreed to live with their 
master until his death, even although they had received no loan. 
Sometimes a loan was not repayable unless the other obligations 
were not performed. Sometimes a loan was to be returned at a 
j&xed date, with penalties for non-payment, &c. &c. The follow- 
ing characteristics seem to emerge from these var57ing conditions : 

1. Registration for census and taxation purposes had the effect 
of binding the peasants both to land bondage and to personal 
bondage. 

2. Loan indebtedness was having the same effect. 

3. Bondage was increasing through the kahala kholopstvo and 
the entrance of the dvorovie lyude into the fields. 

4. By voluntary consent peasants were entering into bondage 
relations.^ 

The first two were general causes of bondage ; the others were 
causes which acted in individual cases. The earhest known agree- 
ments in which bondage obligation is specifically stated belong to 
the census year 1627. The new contracts of that year contain a 
clause binding peasants “ not to go away from the landowner, not 
to run away from him, to remain steadfast to him in peasantry.'* ® 
In the case of “ old livers," whose indebtedness made them helpless 
sitters upon their allotments," ® their acceptance of this new condi- 
tion was inevitable. Sometimes, however, the peasants at this 
time simply obliged themselves ** to be bound as formerly." 

The registration for tax purposes raised the question of the 
relation of the peasant to the landowner upon whose estate he was 
found. This had to be settled, and in order to do so, in the absence 
of new legislation on the subject, the landowner and the peasant 
alike had to fall back upon customary forms, and even upon some 
which did not, in a strictly legal sense, apply to the peasantry at all. 
The legal relations of the different kinds of service thus became 
mingled and confused. The general disintegration of society during 
and after the anarchy contributed to this state of matters. The 
migrations of peasants during the anarchy and their dispersal led to 
the abandonment of much of the arable land, and thus the price of 

^ Cf. Kluchevsky, iii. p. 222. * Ibid, * Ibid, * Ibid, 
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land fell. Contemporaneously the rate of interest rose ; so also did 
the price of peasants’ labour. The policy of the landowner was 
changed by force of circumstances. It became less profitable for 
him to rent his land and to lend agricultural capital to his tenants 
than to manage the cultivation on his own accoimt. The difi&culty 
of procuring working hands led the landowners, however, to make 
efforts to keep the “ old hvers ” upon their allotments ; thus, in 
1647, although peasant bondage was by that time fully estabhshed, 
the landowners were obhged to promise their peasants that they 
would not drive them away from their “ old built-up courtyards.” ^ 

This situation, which might have resulted favourably for the 
peasant, did not do so. Tlie agreements of former times had related 
to land and the cultivation of it ; now they relate to claims of the 
master upon the service of the peasant. The question of the right 
of the master to the labour of the peasant came to be the important 
question, and this right was used as the ground of authority over 
the person of the peasant. In the same way the new registration 
meant that instead of the Government regarding the tax as being 
paid for the land, no matter who owned it or cultivated it, the 
Government now regarded the tax as payable by certain persons 
whether they worked the land or not. 

The interests in the cultivator of the State and those of the land- 
owner diverged sharply at this point. If the cultivator laboured 
imder an excessive burden of obhgations other than taxes, he could 
not be a punctual taxpayer. If the tax-collector took the whole of 
the margin between a bare subsistence and the produce of the labour 
of the cultivator, there was nothing left for the landowner. The 
State interests required that the taxpayer should be readily dis- 
coverable, or that his taxes should be pimctuaUy paid through the 
mutual guarantee. The interests of the landowner lay, or appeared 
to lie, in having a sufficient number of cultivators bound at once to 
the land and to him personally, who were either obliged to render 
him labour to the fullest extent, or who were obliged to pay him 
everything but the amount of subsistence necessary to maintain 
themselves as cultivators. In addition, his interests required that 
his peasant cultivators should be at his disposal to sell or to give or 
bequeath. 

The new dynasty was under so great obhgations to the land- 
^ Kluchevsky, iii. p. 222. 
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owning class, that the State could only with difficulty take measures 
which mihtated against the interests of the boyars. Although the 
Zemsky Assembly of 3rd July 1619 passed a “ sentence ” which 
declared that the “ mortgagors ” who had been taken “ by the large 
proprietors and by the monasteries ’’ should “ be returned into 
tyaglo ” — ^that is, should be registered as taxpayers, and released 
from their servile condition, the powerful interests concerned con- 
trived to evade the requirement. The Government was helpless. 

Around Mikhail, a Tsar quite without ability, there was not 
one able statesman, and the Government walked after current 
affairs, never overtaking them, and allowed Hfe itself to tie the knots 
with which later generations did not know what to do.” ^ What 
life did work out has already been indicated ; but the chief currents 
may now be summarized : 

1. The kholopi were transferring themselves into “ peasantry,” 
and peasants were transferring themselves into kholopstvo. 

2. The dvotovie lyude were ploughing hke peasants, and peasants 
were doing the work of the courtyard. 

3. The landowner was binding the peasant to himself by loan 
agreements, which were sometimes even without any indication of 
definite allotment. 

All these were voluntary,” or rather unregulated, processes. 
There was no legal restriction upon the term or upon the conditions 
of service. At the same time the State was trying, for purposes of 
taxation, through registration, to bind the peasant to a specific lot. 

The details of the barischina, or work required by the landowner 
from the peasant, varied widely in different parts of Russia in so far 
as the agreements indicate, and no doubt varied still more widely 
in practice. From the contracts of peasants in Zalessky, of the 
years from 1646-1652, it appears that in that region a peasant with- 
out land (bobyef), contracting with a boyar, agreed to do the boyar's 
work one day a week on foot ; a peasant (krestyanin) agreed to 
work one or two days with a horse. Either might work one day in 
one week or two days in a fortnight .2 

The general stereotyped form in the contracts throughout the 
Moscow State is, however, the following : 

The peasant binds himself “ to do every pomyetschitskoye work ” 
(that is, every work required by the pomyetschek, or estate owner), “to 
^ Kluchevsky, iii. p. 225. * Ibid,, iii. p. 226. 
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pay the ohrdk as he (that is, the pomyetschek) requires. In relation 
to my allotment, I will lay the ohrdk upon me together with the 
neighbours, or I will obey the pomyetschek in everything, do the 
ploughing for him, the dvorovie (or courtyard work), &c.*' ^ 

Thus, in the seventeenth century, through the operation of the 
processes above described — ^processes primarily of an economical 
character, supported, however, by legal forms, the peasant was 
gradually and steadily sinking into bondage, both land and personal. 
The peasant contracts of this epoch are characterized by conditions 
wholly in favour of the landowner. The State was unable or im- 
willing to impose any check upon his short-sighted individualism. 

The next step towards complete legal confirmation of the now 
established fact of peasant bondage was the abohtion of the limita- 
tion of the period during which actions at law might be brought for 
the return of peasants who had run away. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century a five-year period of “ de- 
termined years ** had been estabhshed. The ukase of 9th March 
1607 had extended this period to fifteen years. After the disorders 
of the anarchy, the period was again reduced to five years. Under 
the influence of their increasing political power, the landowners, in 
1641, asked the Tsar to abolish the “ determined years ; but this 
application was granted only in so far that the determined years ” 
during which an action at law might be brought against a peasant 
who had run away were extended to ten years, and the “ deter- 
mined years ” for cases of ‘‘ taking away '' to fifteen years. In 1645 
the ukase of 1641 was confirmed, but the agitation of the land- 
owners still continued. 

When a new census was taken in 1646, by an order of that year 
the Government undertook to provide that all peasants with land 
(krestyanie) and peasants without land (bohyelie) registered in this 
census, with their children, brothers, and nephews, would be bound 
without “ determined years.” The provision was effected by the 
so-called Ulojenie of the Tsar Alexis in 1649. This document 
“ legalized the return of peasants who were named in the agreement 
books of 1620--1630, and who were registered in the census books of 
1646-1647, * without determined years.* ” * The new law did not, 
however, alter the legal character of peasant bondage ; it merely 
reverted to the state of the law before the “ determined years ** 

^ Kluchevsky, iii. p. 226. * Kluchevsky, iii. p. 227. 
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clause came into force, and the breach of a peasant contract came to 
expose the offender to a civil suit without limitation. But it had 
the effect of still further assimilating the peasantry to the kholopstvo, 
in which there never had been any limitation of the period in which 
actions of law might be brought on account of escaping kholopi. 
This had the most grave influence upon the fate of the peasants, 
because under the law it was now possible for a landowner to 
compel the return of a peasant, no matter how long he had been gone 
from his estate. It had also the effect of bringing more manifestly 
into play the hereditary character which peasant bondage had as- 
sumed. From this time onwards this hereditary character is dis- 
tinctly impressed, not only in new peasants’ contracts, but it is also 
evident from the fact that a peasant’s son, inheriting his father’s 
courtyard and his father’s obhgations, did not require a new agree- 
ment. New agreements, from 1649 onwards, frequently contain 
clauses extending the obhgations incurred by the contracting peasant 
over his family, and there is one agreement of a peasant settling 
upon the land of the Kirilov Monastery, in which he extends the 
obhgations over his future wife and the children “ whom God might 
give him after marriage.” ^ 

The Ulojenie is in many ways the most important legal document 
relating to peasant bondage. Its importance consists, however, not 
in positive definitions of the status of the peasant, but in the absence 
of these, with the result that the relations of the peasant to the land- 
owner upon whose estate he had his registered place, were in effect 
left to this landowner to determine. The consequence of this neglect 
was that the legal position of the peasant became quite anomalous. 
He was regarded as a person entitled to enter into obhgations based 
upon his possession of property, and yet his property was not his 
own ; nor was his person his own, because if a peasant married a 
runaway peasant woman, he was (under chap. xi. clause 12 of the 
Ulojenie) handed over to the former possessor of the runaway wife, 
without property ; and that even although his own possessor was 
aware of the marriage. The chief care of the authors of the Ulojenie 
was to secure the interests of the State in respect to taxes, e.g. owners 
of votchini were forbidden to transfer peasants from the State lands 
to their own, and pomyetscheke, or estate possessors, were forbidden 
to make kdbala agreements with their peasants, and were forbidden 
1 Quoted by Kluchevsky, iii. p. 228. 
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also to allow their peasants to “ go away,” because in all these cases 
the ” Treasury would be deprived of taxpayers.” ^ It permitted the 
liberation of peasants on votchini, because by this means the State 
would gain taxpayers, and it also allowed landowners to make bar- 
gains between themselves as to the transference of peasants from 
each others’ estates without consent of the peasants themselves. 
A landowner, for example, who unintentionally had killed a peasant 
of another landowner, was required to replace the dead peasant with 
another from among his best peasants, together with his family. 

In this way the personal rights of the peasant disappeared. He 
was left wholly at the mercy of his possessor, excepting when the 
interests of the State as tax-collector were involved. 

Under these conditions the property of peasants — their house- 
hold goods and agricultural implements and animals — ^acquired by 
means of the landowner’s loan or by their own accumulation, oc- 
cupied the peculiar position of belonging both to the peasant and 
to his possessor, in this respect resembling the ” peculium ” of 
Roman law and the otaritza of old Russian customary law.^ The 
possession, in fact, belonged to the peasant, and the right of owner- 
ship to the landowner. The Ulojenie (x. 262) provides for the debts 
of defaulting landowners being exigible upon their estates — that is, 
upon their kholopi and peasants ; ^ but even prior to the Ulojenie 
the landowners clearly considered the property in the possession of 
peasants as belonging to the landowners, and not to the peasants. In 
1627-1628, e.g. estate owners complain that peasants had run away 
with stolen property — that is to say, that they had taken their own 
household goods with them. The kholop had long understood that 
his very clothes were his master’s, for in the kholop jargon there is a 
special word for such property, viz. snos. It is evident that these 
conceptions of non-ownership by peasants of the belongings in their 
possession arose from the long-standing indebtedness of the peasant 
to the landowner. The loan gave the master a lien upon all pro- 
perty in the possession of the peasant. 

It has been noticed that in the sixteenth century the landowner 
had already begun to pay the taxes for his peasants. In this and 
other relations he stood between the peasant and the State. When 

^ Kluclievsky, iii. p. 231. 

* Ihid., p. 234. In the twelfth century the kholop could hold property 
in this way. Such properties were called sobeni. Ibid. 

» Ibid. 
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the peasant was taken into khohpstvo by the landowner, and when 
he thus passed out of the taxable class, the tax (iyaglo) did not cease 
to be paid for the land cultivated by him. The landowner had to 
pay the tax. The relations of the landowners^ economy and the 
peasants' economies, even when the peasants remained “in peas- 
antry," were so intimate, their respective properties were so slenderly 
separated, in the end indeed to be completely merged as regards 
ownership, that the tyaglo, or tax due to the State, was included in 
the harsko 'e tyaglo, or total of obligations due by the peasant to the 
landowner. Even when peasants ran away, the landowner had to 
pay taxes until the next registration of his peasants, as if they had 
remained. This practice is acknowledged and confirmed by the 
TJloienie. 

The above three incidents, the loan agreement, registered as it 
was in the Court Roll, the inheritive character of the obligation 
which ensued from the abolition of “ determined years," and the 
minghng of the State tyaglo with the payments due to the landowner, 
“ formed," Professor Kluchevsky says picturesquely, “ three knots 
which are drawn into a dead loop — called peasants' bondage." ^ 

Under the influence of these three elements the legislation was 
guided ; but there was in the guidance “ no sense of justice," nor 
was there recognition of general custom. The legislation even 
cannot be said to afford evidence that the establishment of a right 
was contemplated. It seemed to be desired to produce only a “ tem- 
porary condition." ^ That is to say, that the pomyetscheke were 
regarded as possessing their peasants by suffrance of the Tsar as in 
former times they possessed their estates. The theory seems to 
have been that the peasants belonged to the State, and were tem- 
porarily confided to the estate owners. 

In yet another manner the peasants were left by the State in the 
hands of the landowners. The practice of endowing some land- 
owners with rights of jurisdiction in respect to offences against the 
laws committed by peasants upon their estates, has already been 
noticed as existing from early times. Although in the seventeenth 
century the landowners were not entitled to deal with offenders 
charged with the more serious offences, murder, pillage, and the like, 
they possessed through the votchinal court a great amount of author- 
ity over their peasantry, which grew out of their endowment with 
1 Kluchevsky, iii. p. 235. 
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limited rights of local jurisdiction. The landowner thus stood 
towards the peasantry in the mingled relations of creditor and 
magistrate, public prosecutor, private litigant, and judge on the 
bench in his own causes. 

Still the law seemed to preserve a fractional remnant of recogni- 
tion of the possession by the peasant of a personality which he could 
call his own. The old Russian conception of a free man was that of 
a man who was responsible to the State for taxes ; in this sense the 
peasant still was free ; and in this sense also the peasantry, as a 
class, remained distinct from the kholopsivo} In respect to this 
responsibility for taxes the peasant thus retained “ an appearance 
of civil personality.*’ The reservation was undoubtedly made, not 
out of regard for the peasant, but in the interests of the tyaglo, or 
State taxes. This is evident from the fact that when the landowner 
became responsible for the tyaglo apphcable to the land occupied 
by a peasant, the peasant himself might be deprived of his freedom, 
or at aU events such freedom as had remained to him. 

Another mark of distinction between the peasant and the hholop 
in the seventeenth century was that the possessor of a peasant, im- 
like the possessor of a hholop, was obhged to start him with an 
allotment of land and an agricultural inventory ” ; in other words, 
he had to give him land to work, and capital to enable him to work 
to advantage. In the third place, while the estate peasant could 
not be liberated, he could not be deprived of his land by any decision 
of a court .2 Fourthly, his property, although he only enjoyed 
possession of it, subject to the rights of the landowner, could not be 
taken away from him by force, without infringement of the law. 
Fifthly, he could complain against the exactions of his master, or 
against “ violence and pillage ” by his master, and by means of 
process in a court might obtain compensation.® 

But the maintenance of these remanent rights was left in the 
hands of the very persons whose interests lay in their decadence. 
The result of leaving the administration of justice in the hands of 
landowners instead of placing it in the hands of specially appointed 
public functionaries, although it inevitably and naturally grew out 

1 Kluchevsky, iii. p. 238. 

* We have already seen that through marriage with a bonded woman a 
peasant might lose lamd and freedom alike ; but excepting in the cases pro- 
vided ^ law, a peasant could not be depriv^ of his land. 

• Kluchevsky, iii. p. 238. 
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of the whole estate-serving system, was the elimination of these 
distinctions between the peasant and the kholop, not necessarily in 
law, but in custom. 

Professor Kluchevsky sums up in a brief but pregnant sentence 
the net outcome of the gradual establishment of personal bondage : 

“ With the establishment of this right ” (that is, with the endow- 
ment of the landowner with the right of taking a peasant into per- 
sonal bondage) “ the Russian State stepped upon the road which, 
under the cover of exterior order and even welfare, led to the dis- 
organization of national powers, being followed, as it was, by the 
general lowering of national life, and from time to time also by 
profound disturbances.” ^ 

The incidents of servitude in Russia had assumed a startlingly 
close similarity to those of the Roman Empire of the third and 
fourth centuries a.d. There is indeed a close paraJlel between the 
economic condition of Russia in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and the earher period of the decline of the Roman Empire.^ 

The mode in which the national life was lowered and the national 
powers were disorganized may be indicated without undue detail. 
The sharp differentiation of classes — debtor-serf face to face with 
creditor-possessor-magistrate — produced throughout the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries incessant struggles, in an intimate 
view of the details, trifling and cavilling,” ® between the bondmen 
and their masters, and among the masters for the bondmen. The 
kholop departmental office ” was piled up ” with the sworn testi- 
mony of masters about the flights of peasants and others, and of the 
“ taking away ” and ” enticing ” of peasants, and about arsons and 
murders which accompanied these flights and “ takings away.” 
Such evidence was necessary for the proprietors to obtain, in order 
that they should not be held responsible for damage done by their 
fleeing serfs. The binding of the peasant to the land, so dearly 
bought at the cost of his personal hberty, and in the end even of his 
personality, had not been successful after all. Towards the end of 
the seventeenth century there were epidemics of flights. Every- 
one was running ” — the ” serving kdbala ” men, the kholopi, the peas- 
ants, even dvorovie lyude, who occupied superior positions in the 


1 Kluchevsky, iii. p. 239. 

* Cf. Vinogradoff, P., in Cambridge Modern History, i. pp. 543 et seq, 

• Kluchevsky, iii. p. 241. 
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households of noble masters, clerks and private secretaries, household 
chaplains, all were ''running.” Nor were they running empty 
handed. They took with them the property which they held in 
their possession, and the ownership of which, legally the master’s, 
might be regarded morally as at least ambiguous ; but they also 
carried off sometimes property to which they had not even an am- 
biguous claim, the immediate property of the master, his money 
and his strong boxes in which he held his deeds of bondage. The 
last were, indeed, special objects of appropriation ; because the 
deeds, where they were not destroyed, might be tampered with and 
the names altered, thus bringing the management of the estate into 
confusion. 

These flights led to the hunting of the fleeing peasants by the 
masters and their dogs — ^not on inhuman grounds, but because 
the dogs recognized the peasants. 

One or two instances must suffice to suggest what was going on. 
A petty pubhc functionary, whose business took him occasionally 
from Suzdal, where he resided, to Moscow, had a bondman who, in 
the absence of his master, attempted to set fire to the master’s 
house, in which his mistress and her children were living, and then 
fled with his family, carr3dng with him much of his master s property. 
On the return of the master from Moscow, he pmrsued the fleeing 
peasant, in order to recover him and his belongings, but immediately 
after the master had left his estate in this pursuit, another of his 
bondmen ran away with the rest of the movable property 

In 1698 a kahala man and his wife ran away from a functionary 
to whom he belonged. Eight years afterwards he came back as a 
priest, whether to act as household chaplain or not is not known ; 
in the same year he ran away again, and " carried off 28 roubles of 
his master’s money.” ^ 

The pall of personal bondage spread itself even over education. 
Children were given in bondage by deed for a certain number of 
years, to priests and others, with the obligation on the part of the 
master that they should be taught to read, and the right on his part to 
pimish the pupil for disobedience with every means of punishment. 

In 1624 a woman living in the Moscow Orphanage gave her son in 

^ Kluchevsky, iii. p. 24^. 

* Ibid. Such cases must have beea rather common, for there is a clause 
about them in the Ulojenie (xx. 67). 
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bondage for twenty years to a priest of the Moscow Nunnery, on con- 
dition that the priest taught him to read, the boy being required in 
return to do dvorovie work. A nun guaranteed the good behaviour 
of the boy. The boy turned out to be a sharp pupil, and he learned 
to read in four years. In order to save him from the subsequent 
sixteen years of lx)ndage to the priest, the nun and the boy’s mother 
entered into a plot to abduct the boy from the priest, and then, 
by way of diverting suspicion from themselves, to demand that the 
priest should produce the boy.^ 

Such cases show to what an extent the spirit of bondage had 
entered into the life of the people, although, of course, the element 
of personal obligation in these cases must be distinguished from the 
principle embodied in an indenture of apprenticeship to which deeds 
of the kind described are somewhat analogous. 

The conditions of the peasantry under the highly-developed 
bondage right in the eighteenth century, and the course of the dis- 
cussions which eventually led to the abolition of the system, will be 
discussed in some detail in subsequent books. 

We have now to consider the effect of the estabhshment of per- 
sonal bondage, together with the incidents to which it gave rise, 
upon the legislative and administrative institutions which meanwhile 
had been assuming definite form. 

The germ of an institution corresponding in some senses to the 
Enghsh institution of Parhament and to the French “ States-Gen- 
eral ” has already been noticed as making its appearance in the 
reign of Ivan IV (the Terrible, 1533-1584). It has also been pointed 
out that, under the new dynasty, the hoyarstvo, now the dvoryanstvo, 
steadily exercised the pohtical power of which the boyars found 
themselves possessed at the end of the anarchy. The new Romanov 
dynasty owed everything to the boyars, and thus, although undoubt- 
edty the assemblies, or sobori, acted predominantly in aristocratic, 
serving,” and landowning interests, they did form a body which in 
a sense represented the nation, and to which all questions about 
taxation, loans, and “ benevolences ” should be submitted. In the 
Sobor of 1621 even the question of war with Poland was decided.* 
But this institutional limitation of autocratic power did not endure. 
Professor Maxime Kovalevsky explains, in his Russian Politicai 

^ Kluchevsky, iii. pp. 242-3. 

* Kovalevsky, M., Russian Political Institutions. Chicago, 1902, p. 62, 
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InstiMionSt how it was that Russia, instead of a monarchy with two 
controlling or advisory councils — ^a council of nobles and a council 
of the representatives of the people — ^became a ‘‘ twofold monarchy,’’ 
involving a Tsar and a Patriarch, whose respective fimctions were 
so loosely defined that friction became incessant and intolerable. 
The patriarchate was abohshed by Peter the Great, who substituted 
for it the Holy Synod ; and in more recent times, through its civil 
procurator,” appointed by the Tsar, the Holy Synod has exercised 
sometimes great influence not merely in ecclesiastical but in general 
political affairs. 

In the later years of the reign of Mikhail, the first Romanov, the 
sobort ceased to be summoned ; but they exercised renewed influ- 
ence in the reign of Alexis, his son, and they were customarily con- 
sulted on questions of peace and war, and on finance. 

In addition to the Sobor (States-General or General Council) the 
Tsar called to his assistance the Boyarskaya Duma} or Privy Council, 
composed of boyars. Sometimes, as in 1681-1682, the Boyarskaya 
Duma was convened together with the ‘‘ serving people.” ^ This 
was the assembly which abolished the myestnichestvo, or order of 
seniority, by which rank in the army depended upon the rank of 
family and the length of time the family had been supplying ** serving 
people ” to the State, and not upon personal qualifications. 

The last sobor to be convoked was that of 1698. In this instance 
it was not called for legislative or financial purposes, nor to decide 
upon peace or war ; it was called as a court of law to hear the 
case against the Tsarevna Sophia, the sister of Peter the Great, 
who was accused of intrigues against Peter while he was absent in 
Western Europe.® 

The sobori, like the parhaments and assemblies of England, were 
not established by law. They sprang into existence through sum- 
mons. To the earlier sobori there were sununoned only the ofiScial 
and military classes. After the anarchy, representatives from all 

^ For the meaning of the word Duma, see Glossary, vol. ii. 

• Kovalevsky, M., Russian Political Institutions, p. 70. This assembly 
was convened for the purpose of reforming the milita^ administration ; but 
it performed the same service for Russia that the priest and the barber per- 
formed for Don Quixote ; it burned the books of heraldry, as they did those of ' 
chivalry. 

* That this sobor was convoked rests exclusively upon the authority of 
Korb, secretary of the German legation at the time. Cf. Kovalevsky, op. cit., 
p.71. 
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the recognized estates were summoned — ^the superior clergy, the 
higher nobility, the lower clergy, the lower nobility, or the '' serving 
people, the three guilds of the Moscow merchants, citizens of the 
towns, and in the case of two sobori — ^those of 1614 and 1682 — ^the 
State peasants. Sometimes the army was represented by delegates 
from regiments.! 

- Professor Kovalevsky gives a copy of a writ of summons. The 
writ is dated 9th September 1619. 

“ In the name of the Tsar Mikhail, the Voyevoda of Ustujna, 
named Buturlin, is ordered to elect among the clergy one man or 
two, and from the nobility two persons, and two more from the 
inhabitants of the urban district. The persons must be well-to-do 
and intelligent, capable of narrating the wrongs they have sustained, 
and the oppression and destruction which they have suffered. The 
election rolls must be sent by the Voyevoda to Moscow, and should 
be received not later than St. Nicholas Day.’’ ^ 

These writs were sent to the voyevode, or governors of guberni, 
and to guhnie starosti, or district elders. It was the duty of one or 
other to summon the electors and to order them to choose their 
representatives. Each estate elected its member separately. Oc- 
casionally it appears that the returning officer,” as he would be 
called in Enghsh phraseology, took upon himself to nominate and 
return a representative without consulting the electors. In one 
such" case at least the officer was sharply reprimanded from head- 
quarters.^ The representatives were usually drawn from the class 
which they represented, but this was not an invariable rule.^ It 
appears that it was customary for electors to give to their repre- 
sentatives nakasi, or instructions, upon the attitude they should 
adopt towards the subjects which might be discussed at the sobor.^ 
They also received supphes of victuals (zapasi) for the period during 
which they had to remain in Moscow.® 

But the sobori were not composed exclusively of elected elements ; 
their composition was really very complex. In addition to the 
members of the Boyarskaya Duma, there were also summoned the 

} Kovalevsky, op. cit., p. 71. 

* Ibid., p. 73. ® Ibid. * Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 75. Unfortunately no copies of such instructions have been 
found. They seem to have been similar to the “ Instructions ” of the English 
constituencies. 

* Ibid., p. 75. 
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clerks from the 'prekazi, or Government departmental offices, and it 
included also the osvyatschennie sohor, or ecclesiastical assembly, 
consisting of the Patriarch (until the abolition of his office), the 
metropolitans, and bishops, with others of the higher clergy who 
were summoned. Within the elected elements there were also, 
usually, the highest metropolitan functionaries The composition 
of the sohori was by no means uniform. Frequently persons were 
summoned who did not usually fall within any of the numerous 
categories of persons who were habitually summoned. In general 
the sohor appears to have consisted largely of “ placemen,” function- 
aries to whom the actual business of legislation inevitably fell as a 
rule. It should be mentioned that foreigners were also summoned 
from the higher commercial ranks of those who resided permanently 
in Moscow.^ 

** On two occasions only, in 1649 1682, the members of the 

sohor assembled in two different chambers — ^a higher and a lower ” ; ® 
but the estates seem always to have dehberated separately.^ The 
sohori made their wishes known to the Tsar by means of petition ; 
they had no right to initiate legislation. Fletcher, the English 
Ambassador to Russia in 1588, notices this point, and attributes to 
it the inefficiency of the sohor when compared with the English 
Parhament.® The decisions at which the estates arrived were finally 
condensed into a single document ” known as the zemskie prig- 
ovor,” decree or “ sentence ” of the people. 

It is very evident that the general deterioration of society which 
followed the legal confirmation of personal bondage, and which re- 
moved the peasants en masse as ” unfree ” from any participation 
in the elections to the sohori, must have infficted a grave injury upon 
the sohori themselves. They ceased altogether to be representative 

^ Cf. Kluchevsky, op. cit., iii. p. 244. * Ibid. 

* Kovalevsky, op. cit., p. 76. 

This the case also in Finland until the recent changes. The Diet 
was divided into four estates, each estate meeting in a separate chamber, 
the chambers giving upon one circular gallery. The constituent estates of 
the Diet were the nobles, the clergy, the merchants, and the farmers. So 
also in Sweden. 

® Cf. Kovalevsky, op. cit., p. 76. See also Of the Russe Commonwealth, 
by Dr. Gil^ Fletcher, Hakluyt Society, London, 1856, p. 30. On the sohori 
^d thejr history see Latkin, Mofmo/s for a History of the Sobors, and the very 
interesting sketch by Professor Kovalevsky, of which use has been made above. 
See also Kluchevsky, ii. 475-504, and iii. 97. 
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of the mass of the people in so far as they may be said at any time 
to have been so ; and their development into useful representative 
assemblies was arrested. The zemsky sobor, or peoples' assembly, 
was no longer entitled to its name. It now represented only the 
ruling class ; and from thenceforward it enjoyed neither the con- 
sideration of the Tsar, who naturally recognized in it a class institu- 
tion, and not a popular assembly, nor the confidence of the mass of 
the people, who were not represented in it, and who were disposed 
to expect from it merely extensions of the privileges of the class to 
which it belonged. 

“ The sobori were never abolished by law. They simply ceased 
to exist, just as did the States-General of France, between the 
beginning of the seventeenth and the end of the eighteenth 
century." ^ 

1 Kovalevsky, op. cit., p. 71. 



CHAPTER V 

THE FOURTH PERIOD OF RUSSIAN HISTORY 
PART II 
{ a ) 1682-1725 

The Military, Fiscal, and Commercial Policy of 
Peter the Great 

When Peter I acceded to the throne at the age of ten years, two 
gigantic tasks remained to be performed. So soon as he became 
conscious of his powers and able to exercise them, Peter set himself 
to the performance of these tasks. They were the pohtical unifica- 
tion of the Russian State and the fixation of a ** scientific frontier.*' 
When he acceded, about one-half of the total area of his subsequent 
empire was beyond the effective boundaries of Russia, and towards 
the south and the west the frontiers were exposed to continuous 
aggressions.^ The defence of the southern boundaries was his first 
concern. To this end it was necessary to consohdate the control of 
the north coast of the Black Sea and the shores of the Sea of Azov. 
In the Sea of Azov the first Russian fleet made its appearance ; 
and dockyards sprang up along the reaches of the Don. By means 
of his new navy, Peter took Azov from the Turks, and he then built 
great fortifications at Petropolis.^ The aggression of Sweden, then 
at the height of its power, drew Peter from the south to the north, 
and, moreover, drew Russia, through alhances with Poland and 
Denmark, into the network of European international affairs. 

Peter's visits to Western Europe gave him fresh ideas, which he 
impulsively proceeded to put into immediate execution. He re- 

^ Cf. Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 65. 

* Navy, docks, and fortifications were all built by means of the forced 
labour of thousands of State peasants. For example, five thousand were 
employed on the works at Petropohs. 
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turned abruptly to bring down an energetic hand upon the head of 
his sister Sophia, and upon the revolt of the StreUsi?- 

Peter ^ then directed his attention to the Baltic. He took ad- 
vantage of the restiveness of the Livonian landowners under the 
rule of Sweden, and allied himself with Augustus of Saxony, King 
of Poland, and with Frederick IV, King of Denmark. The outcome 
of the alliances was a simultaneous attack upon Riga by Poland, 
and upon Narva by Russia. Charles XII, then a youth of eighteen, 
acted with vigour ; he compelled Augustus to raise the siege of 
Riga, and at once marched upon Peter, who was investing Narva 
with a large but ill-equipped and ill-disciplined force.® Peter had 
gone temporarily to bring up reinforcements, leaving in command 
the Duke von Croi, who, being a German, had slender authority over 
the Russian troops, which were composed partly of people of Slavic 
origin and partly of ‘‘ serving Tartars.*' ^ At this juncture Charles 
arrived before Narva, attacked at once, routed the Russian outposts, 
and forced the main body to retire. 

Defeat at Narva was more beneficial to Peter than victory was 
to Charles. Peter at once set himself to the task of military organi- 

^ The Streltsi (literally, musketeers) make their first appearance in Nov- 
gorod under Vasili Ivanovich. They were endowed with certain privileges, 
and they thus constituted a definite class in society. Their affairs were ad- 
ministered in the Streltsi Prekaz, or Bureau for Streltsi Affairs. In the reign of 
Ivan IV (the Terrible) they became the nucleus of a regular Russian army. 
Peter the Great reduced their number to 20,000, and brought them under the 
direct control of the Military Department. (Cf. P. L — n in Brockhaus and 
Ephron’s Russia in the Past and Present. St. Petersburg, 1900, p. 171.) 

* At this time Peter was twenty-eight years of age. He was of enormous 
stature (almost 7 ft.), and, like most giants, was of simple character, devoid of 
affectation, and impatient of intrigue. His constant use of hammer and axe had 
developed his muscular power, which he liked to exercise in unusual feats of 
strength. He rolled up silver plates into tubes with his hands, and he 
severed pieces of cloth with a knife when they were thrown into the air. Peter 
inherited his physique and his mental alertness from his mother’s family 
the Naryshkins. TMs family produced several able men, one of whom, who 
seems not to have made a dignified use of his talents, appeared as a clown in 
entertainments at the court of Katherine II. Either from hereditary ten- 
dencies derived from his paternal ancestry, the previous history of 'which 
indicates a weak stock, from fright at the sanguinary scenes in the Kremlin 
of Moscow in 1682, or from the debauches of his youth, or from all of these 
together, Peter was from his twentieth year subject to nervous disorder. 
From that time, in moments of thought or excitement, his head shook involun- 
tarily and his face was distorted by nervous spasms. He had a habit while 
waltog of swinging his arms violently. Sketches of Peter at later periods 
confirm these impressions of his personality. (Cf. infra, p. 162.) Cf. also 
Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. pp. 34-5. 

* Cf. infra, pp. 104-109. * Cf. infra, p. 104. 
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zation. This great measure reacted upon the whole administra- 
tion, induced the complete recasting of the public service, and 
promoted the education which was necessary to prepare the men 
who should have to deal with the new problems that the policy of 
Peter forced the nation to encounter. Charles, on the other hand, 
inflated with victory, marched upon Cracow, took the city, advanced 
into Saxony, and forced Augustus to abdicate. Victorious every- 
where, Charles now determined to invade Russia. He crossed the 
Vistula, then the Berezina, and turned southwards towards the 
Ukraine, where Mazepa, the hetman of the Cossacks, had promised 
to join him. The Russians, pursuing the tactics made famous by 
a later and even more significant campaign, hung upon the flanks 
of the Swedish army ; and the severity of the winter of 1708-1709 
decimated and demoralized the Swedes, who, nevertheless, laid siege 
to Poltava. There Peter attacked and defeated them on 27th Jime 
1709. Charles, who had been woimded, fled with Mazepa, and took 
refuge among the Turks. 

Poltava gave to Peter the command of the Baltic, and secured 
for his country the status of an European power ; but the influence 
of the victory upon the interior development of Russia was a still 
more important fact. The building up of a regular army on the 
Western European model, out of the social elements available to the 
hands of Peter, had of itself altered materially the social structure. 
The obligation of mihtary service had been extended to the non- 
serving classes. War had ceased to be a profession exclusively 
reserved for noblemen and gentlemen. The army, previously com- 
posed of noblemen and their serfs, was now drawn from all the social 
ranks, and the serfs went into military service as soldiers forming the 
rank and file of regiments, and no longer as members of groups 
headed by the serf-owners. Although the process was a long one, 
extending as it did over fully a century and a half, the organization 
of a regular army may be held to be the first phase of the downfall 
of bondage right 

The establishment of the Oprichnia, or Regiment of Life Guards, 
by Ivan IV (the Terrible) had, however, been the first blow at the 
mihtary and political influence of the nobility, because this regi- 
ment was composed of persons of all classes, serfs as well as noble- 
men, selected individually for the purpose of guarding the person of 

^ Cf . infra, p.- 109. 
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the Tsar. In the time of Ivan IV the danger of attack upon the 
Tsar lay chiefly in the spheres of the hoyarstvo; thus the formation 
of this body of men-at-arms was aimed directly at the nobility.^ 
The oprichnia was utilized by Ivan IV, and also by Boris Godunov, 
in the conflicts between the central authority and the local nobility 
and gentry. 

In the sentence of the zemskoe sohor of 30th Jime 1611, the 
nobility had declared itself not merely as representing the country, 
but as the country itself — ^ignoring altogether the other constituent 
elements of society This conception of the status of the nobility 
grew inevitably out of the bondage right. Since the population 
was divided into two categories, the masters and the serfs, the 
masters regarded themselves as alone constituting the nation, be- 
cause their serfs had no political status. The possessors of bondage 
right, in spite of the numerous social layers of which the group was 
composed, came to look upon themselves as having a certain soh- 
darity of interest. When myestnichesivo was abohshed in 1682, the 
hoyarstvo generally was drowned ® in the mass of the possessors 
of bondage right. The scant courtesy with which Peter and some 
of his underbred entourage treated the old Russian boyars, who 
represented for them all that savoured of Byzantism, still further 
contributed to diminish the influence and importance of the boyars 
in the eyes of the people.^ Peter even extinguished the name of 
hoyarstvo by giving the class in which it was now absorbed a new 
double-barrelled Pohsh-Russian name — Shlyachetsivo e dvoryanstvo 
— ^nobility and gentry. This class was not educationally fitted to 
grapple with the administrative problems which confronted the 
nation, nor was it fitted to have any cultural influence of a high 
order ; yet there fell to it inevitably the task of reform. 

The material with which Peter fought and lost the battle of 
Narva, and the material which he had to improve into an effective 
fighting force wherewith to defeat the Swedes at the battle of Pol- 

1 The (^richnia consisted of a body of 1000 men, afterwards raised to 6000. 
Their duties were largely those of a military police or gendarmerie. On his 
saddle bow each man carried a dog’s head and a broom. The first was to 
indicate that his duty was to track down the traitors to the Tzar and to bite 
them, and the second was to indicate that they must sweep aside all sedition. 
Cf. Kluchevsky, op. cit., ii. pp. 224-5. 

* Ihid., iv. p. 92. * Ibid., iv. p. 93. 

Ibid. “ Contemporary writers place the hour of the death of the hoyarstvo 
as a ruling class in 1687.” « Ibid. 
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tava have been described with some severity by a peasant who made 
a complaint in 1701 about the conduct of military afiairs. He 
speaks of the pusillanimity and incompetence of the military class. 
** There are,” he says, ” many people who go to military service 
who cannot be looked at attentively without a sense of shame. The 
infantry had inferior muskets, and they could not use them. They 
fought with their fists, or with spears and halberds — these latter 
being usually blunt ; and they lost their heads to an extent three or 
four times greater than did the enemy. . . . Then the cavalry — 
thin jades, blunt swords, poor and ill-dressed soldiers, without 
muskets, incapable of loading or of aiming at a mark. They do 
not care to kill an enemy. They care only to get home. They pray 
that they may be wounded slightly, so that they might not suffer, 
and yet that they might be rewarded for their wound by the Tsar. 
... In the field they skulk behind bushes, or hide themselves in 
the woods or valleys. I have heard the nobility say, ' God grant that 
we may serve the Tsar, and not draw our swords from their 
sheathes.’ Allowing for the prejudice of a peasant, this seems 
to present the mihtary class which Peter had to hammer into an 
army ; and this class was composed of members of the serving 
families which in times of peace hung about the Moscow court .2 
Racially, the class was variously composed. There were Tartars 
from the Tartar hordes on the confines of the Empire, there were 
Lithuanians and Germans as weU as Moscow Russ properly so called. 
These latter were also variously composed. There were the scions 
of old Moscow houses, and there were members of provincial noble 
families who had distinguished themselves in the service of the 
Tsar, and who for that reason had been brought to the capital. 
During peace these people formed the court of the Tsar and attended 
upon him on ceremonial occasions. From their ranks were 
drawn the commanders of provincial battalions and the 
officers of the administrative system. In brief, the class so 
composed was an administrative class, a general staff, and a corps 
of the guard.” ^ 

1 Quoted by Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 94. 

* hi 1681 the numbers of men in the military serving class was ^85 ; 
in 1700 (atthetime of Narva) there were 11,533, according to the lists. These, 
with their kholopi, made up the fighting force. The families to which this 
class belonged formed about one-third of the population of Moscow. Ibid,, 
iv. p. 96. 

» Ibid., iv. p. 97. 
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These functions bred in the serving class a habit of exercising 
power. Their constant presence in the capital gave them an out- 
look upon international relations, and they thus became the medium 
through which the western world acted upon that portion of Russian 
society which had little S5mipathy with western ideas Through 
this class Peter had to act in order to carry out the plans which had 
been suggested to him by his own studies of western affairs. When 
he imported, as he did, western experts, he had to place alongside 
them men from the serving class to learn from them and to adopt 
their methods. The schools and colleges which he established were 
for the benefit of the youth of the serving class. 

The reorganization of the army was begun by the gradual forma- 
tion of guard regiments out of the nobility in the capital. Some of 
the officers were sent by Peter to study abroad. From this class 
also Peter took his heads of civil and ecclesiastical departments, and 
the superintendents of the industrial enterprises of the State. In 
the absence of ready money, the salaries of these various function- 
aries were perforce paid in land, and thus the serving class became by 
far the greatest landowners, and, of course, also serf-owners. The 
feverish activity of Peter, and the demands which he made upon 
their service, left the conscientious functionaries little time to devote 
to their estates, and the unconscientious found means to evade their 
public duties by hiding themselves in remote villages, where mobili- 
zation orders could not reach them.^ Peter’s enthusiasm for educa- 
tion led to his insistence that children of the serving class should 
pass an examination before being admitted to the pubhc service.® 
He even required that before a marriage licence was issued, a certi- 
ficate from a teacher should be produced showing that a certain 
educational standard had been attained. By an ukase of 1714, 
compulsory education of la5mien was introduced. The education 
was, however, not very extensive — ^arithmetic, elementary geometry, 
geography, and elementary rehgious knowledge alone were required. 
This education was to be derived between the ages of ten and fifteen. 
At the latter age the public service was to be entered upon, higher 
education, even when desired, was not to be permitted, because a 
too advanced education was injurious to the service,^ and because 

^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 97. * Cf. thid., iv. p. 99. 

• Especially in arithmetic and geography. Ibid., p. 103. 

* Ibid., iv. p. 104. 
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the pursuit of higher education might conduce to the avoidance of 
service altogether. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the ukase rendered education 
obligatory, and notwithstanding the fact that schools and teachers 
were provided, the nobility failed to send their children for educa- 
tion. They even considered the obligation to learn arithmetic a 
** useless burden.” Peter was, however, determined to carry out 
his compulsory system. He imposed a penalty upon non-observ- 
ance of his edict. This penalty was pile-driving in the Moskva 
River. In accordance with his habit, he visited the scene of the 
punishment in person ; and it is related that on one occasion he 
saw his General-Admiral (Apraksin) driving piles together with 
juvenile members of his family. He demanded of the Admiral why 
he was so engaged. The Admiral answered that all his nephews and 
grandsons were pile-driving, and added, “ Who am I, that I should 
have a preference over the rest of the family ? ” ^ 

The reorganization of the army involved necessarily the re- 
organization of the serving system and the division of ” serving 
people ” into two classes — ^the mihtary division and the civil division. 
Moreover, the former territorial division of the army was abohshed. 
Regiments ceased to be territorial, and became mere military units, 
'‘l^e barracks extinguished provinciahsm.” ® The soldiers, no 
longer confined to their native province, found themselves trans- 
ferred to distant places. They thought of themselves no longer as 
belonging to this or that district, but as belonging to this or that 
regiment of the guard. 

The result of these changes was the formation of a military class, 
which might under strong hands become the blind instrument of 
centralized power, and in weak hands might become like the Pre- 
torian Guards or the Janissaries.® 

Although Peter carried this reorganization to a high pitch, the 
process had really begun earlier. During the anarchy the regiments 
of nobles who congregated in Moscow imder Prince Trubetskoy in 
l6ii, conceived the design of conquering Russia, and of controlling 
its destinies under the pretence of defending it from the Poles. The 
Romanov dynasty, through the establishment of bondage right, 

1 Ihid., p. 104. The schools were, however, very indifferent. For an 
excellent account of the educational administration under Peter, see Klu- 
chevsky, op. cit., iv. pp. 317-37. 

* Ihid., iv. p. no. 


• Ihid., iv. p. in. 
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made a regular army ultimately inevitable, and Peter, without 
reahzing fully what use might be made of such a force by his suc- 
cessors, was obliged to create a regular army in order to secure his 
frontiers.^ 

But it was necessary to readjust the complicated service condi- 
tions with the related system of provisional landowning, in order to 
bring them into accordance with the new professional military 
system. The hereditary service system had broken down, but its 
consequences remained. The problem was how to adjust the 
inheritance of estates granted on conditions of service, to the new 
circumstances under which selection for service depended rather 
upon capacity than upon heredity. The problem was solved by 
an ukase of 20th March 1684, two years after the accession of Peter, 
and while he was still a youth. The solution involved the granting 
to direct heirs of large estates, land inherited by them, independ- 
ently of service or of salaries for service, and to grant such estates 
to indirect heirs only under certain conditions. The effects of this 
ukase were the familizcUion of estates, and later the division of these 
among members of the family, a process which was not compatible 
with the holding of land contingent upon service. The creation of 
a regular army thus meant the decay of estate possession through 
service, and the transference of pomyestya into votchinal lands. 
Through this process, by the beginning of the eighteenth century 
serving landownership had practically disappeared. 

The ukase of 23rd March 1714 estabhshed the hereditary char- 
acter of estate possession, and settled the ownership of estates of all 
kinds as a family affair. Immovables — land, &c. — were to pass from 
a testator to one of his sons, selected by the testator. Movables 
were to be divided by the testator among the other members of his 
family. In cases of intestacy, immovables were to go to the eldest 
son, whom failing, the eldest daughter, and movables were to be 
divided equally among the other children. A childless testator 
could leave his immovables to any member of his family he pleased, 
and he could bequeath his movables as he liked. In cases of intes- 
tacy where there were no children of the deceased owner, the im- 
movables went to the nearest heir, and the movables to the other 
heirs. In the same ukase there is a provision that, should a cadet of 
a noble family become a merchant, or should he after forty years of 
^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. m. 
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age enter the “ white clergy,” the act should not be regarded as 
dishonourable to himself or to his family.^ 

1 % is impossible to place this law to the personal credit of Peter, 
for he was only a boy of twelve, but it must, nevertheless, be ranked 
^th the reforms of his reign. The estates ceased tQ be burdened 
the support of numerojas hei|s, involving the exaction of exces- 
sive works by the peasants ; tlj^ cadets were obhged to “ seek their 
own bread.” The principle of “single heredity,” which differed 
wholly from that of primogeniture, was not derived from any system 
in vogue in Western Europe, but was of purely Russian origin. It 
was, indeed, devised to meet the contemporary conditions of Russian 
life. Professor Kluchevsky ^ characterizes the new system as a 
hereditary indivisible and perpetually obhgatory system of owner- 
ship, in which the owner was bound to serve, and the family was 
forced to provide this serving owner. 

Under the old Russian system the votchina, or heritable estate, 
was not divisible ; while the pomyestye, or estate held by service, 
was not hereditary. By means of the ukase of 23rd March 1684 
the two forms of estate were combined — ^all estates became heredi- 
tary, indivisible, and inalienable from the family, and all owners of 
estates were bound to serve. The new serving ownership was the 
field from which afterwards Peter drew the officers for his regular 
army. 

But the ulterior effects of this ukase were the creation of a pro- 
letarian gentry, composed of the “ wronged ” brothers and sisters 
of the selected heir, and the prevalence of family disputes and of 
actions at law. Subsequent ukases during Peter’s reign modified 
the provisions of the original law, and gave back to the unselected 
members of the family some of the privileges which had been taken 
from them. The net result was that in succeeding reigns, the pro- 
visions of the ukase of 1684 were entirely abrogated, divisions of 
estates became frequent, and the attempted reform produced in the 
long run only confusion.® 

The composition of Russian society in the early years of the reign 
of Peter was as follows : 

I. Serving people — ^the owners of estates, obhged to render 
mihtary or civil service. 

Kluchevsky, iv. p. 115. 

• Ibid., p. 1 19. See also infra, p. 176. 


* Ibid., p. 1 17. 
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2. The merchantry. 

3. The peasantry. 

The latter class was divided into 

(а) The bonded peasants belonging to private owners ; 

(б) The State and Court peasants. 

Within and among these latter groups #iere was, however, an intri- 
cate series of minor groups : 

Full kholopi, under perpetual or temporary bonds. 

Free people — consisting of freed kholopi, of peasants who had 
abandoned their occupation and had ceased to pay taxes, 
of serving people who had left their estates, and of pro- 
fessional beggars. 

Aged poor who received alms, or who were sheltered in houses, 
monasteries, and churches. 

Servants in the monasteries and churches, who served unbonded. 

Children of the clergy {tserkovneke) , either hanging about the 
churches, or engaged in trade or in private service. 

4. The clergy. 

The above detail indicates how far the disintegration of society 
had gone. A certain proportion of the social mass had retained a 
definite status, but great numbers had ceased to have any taxpay- 
ing relation to the State, and had fallen out of any definite place in 
society, wandering about — ^mere vagabonds — ^free, but without useful 
enjo5unent or exercise of their liberty. 

Peter turned his eyes towards this drifting mass, and began to 
recruit his army from it. He did not confine himself to the drift — he 
openly violated bondage right by recruiting, with or without the 
consent of their owners, what kholopi he required. Indeed, many 
kholopi left the estates to which they belonged and voluntarily en- 
listed in the army, thus exchanging one form of service for another — 
abandoning cultivation for service as soldiers.^ 

Out of these two elements, serfs and others taken from, or volun- 
tarily leaving their estates and the proletarian vagabonds, the army 
with which Peter fought in the battles of Narva, Riga, and Schlus- 
selburg was chiefly composed. Some of them died on the field, 
some of them died of infectious diseases, or of cold and hunger, most 
of them ran away.^ 

The exigencies of the Treasury, and the absence of an administra- 

^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 122. • Ibid., p. 123. 
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tive organization corresponding to the numbers of his new army and 
the requirements of his new system, compelled Peter to call upon 
the nobility to provide barracks in their districts for the soldiers who 
were sent there. The nobihty evaded this duty as much as possible, 
quartering the soldiers in peasants’ houses. Then compulsory build- 
ing of barracks began. Peasants were taken from their customary 
labours ; funds were raised by poll taxes ; but the business of 
barrack-building was ill-organized, and quantities of building 
material were wasted.^ 

The army, such as it was, could not be kept in idleness. Peter 
utilized it as a police force ; by means of it brigandage was put 
down, peasant flights were prevented, and smugglers were seized. 
Meanwhile, a certain element of local government was introduced 
spontaneously by the landowners, who found it indispensable that 
they should act together. But the presence among them of colonels 
of regiments owing obedience to no one but the Tsar, and themselves 
belonging to districts other than those to the garrison of which they 
belonged, led to increased centrahzation, for the colonels were 
endowed with certain powers which enabled them to bring under 
the rebuke of the Tsar the nobility of their district. The inevitable 
result was a conflict of the new mihtary authority with the older 
authority of the pomyetschek, the governor, and the voyevoda, or mih- 
tary governor under the old system. Peasant and pomyetschek ahke 
resented the new system of centrahzation, with its mihtary tentacles 
spread in every direction, reaching into the peasant’s ezha as into 
the manor house of the pomyetschek. The ofiicers of the army were 
employed not merely as pohcemen, but also as tax-gatherers. 
Armed visitations were made three times a year for the purpose of 
coUecting the taxes, which ah persons were now required to pay. 
Only after the death of Peter did the Senate take notice of these 
proceedings. The mihtary tax-gatherers took “ the last means of 
the peasants in taxes ” ; and peasants sometimes reahzed ah their 
belongings for what prices they would fetch, and ** ran away into 
strange borders ” in order to escape the rapacity of the mihtary 
agents of the Government. These flights became so frequent that 
in the Kazanskaya guh., for example, one group of peasants, number- 
ing 13,000, was diminished by one-half.® It is httle wonder that 

^ Kluchevsky, iv. p. 127. 

^ Ibid., p. 129. There were 126 of these military police commands in 
ten gvberni. 
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the peasant population was frightened, and that they fled beyond 
the reach of the new tax-collecting army whenever they could do so. 
With one hand Peter had set about consohdating and reorganiz- 
ing society, and with the other he had set about dispersing it. He 
organized one set of free vagabonds to produce another set out of 
the settled peasant groups. On this side, at least, Peter’s reforms 
did not make for progress. 

That readjustment of taxation was necessary there can be no 
doubt ; but it is doubtful if Peter, or any of his entourage, clearly 
perceived the reactions which must follow the legislative measures 
which were adopted. It is probable that, in imposing a poll tax, 
Peter had in view exclusively the bonded peasants ; but the effect 
of his policy of taxing per census soul was to bring upon the tax-rolls 
all the Court and State peasants as well as free single householders 
and townsmen. 

In thus arbitrarily imposing taxation upon all classes, disregard- 
ing historical exemptions and privileges, Peter “ surpassed his 
ancestors.”^ In 1722 there was issued an extraordinary ukase, 
by which all persons found living in or about churches, not being 
“ priests, deacons, cantors, or sextons,” were not only inscribed on 
the poll-tax rolls, but were also bound “ for nothing ” to the pro- 
prietors of the lands upon which the churches in question stood. In 
case the churches stood apart from private land, the ” hangers-on ” 
might chose to whom they should be given. 

By means of successive ukases, kholopi set at liberty by the 
deaths of their proprietors, as well as all kholopi who were hberated 
during the hves of their masters, were obliged to present themselves 
for examination for entrance into the army. If they were accepted, 
they were bound to serve ; or if they preferred to bind themselves 
anew to some proprietor, that proprietor was obliged to find a sub- 
stitute. If they were rejected, the liberated kholopi were obhged 
either to go into pubhc service other than the army, or to bind 
themselves anew to some proprietor. Non-observance of these rules 
brought upon the offender the punishment of the galleys. No idler 
was allowed to exist. Everyone must belong to one or other of four 
classes — he must be an officer or a soldier, a master or a servant. 

Military service was perpetual, and in that respect was more 
restrictive of liberty than was temporary kholopstvo or kholopstoo 
^ Kluchevsky, iv. p. 130. 
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limited by the life of the master. It must be realized also that the 
compulsory and perpetual service of the army was imposed not only 
upon transferred khohpi, but upon freed kholopi, as well as upon 
other free people. 

The effect of the imposition of the poll tax, and the collection of 
it, in the first instance through the military organization as described, 
and afterwards through the landowners, was the fusion of the num- 
erous varieties of bondmen into one mass. Previously the kholop 
was a non-taxpayer, and was therefore separable from the mass of 
the free and land-bondaged peasantry. Under Peter he became a 
taxpayer, and the system of bondage was extended over the free 
peasantry. Inscription upon the tax hst was no longer the criterion 
of freedom ; it became indeed a sign of servitude. The land bond- 
age of the peasant and the personal bondage of the kholop were 
fused together, and the resulting class came to be subject to land 
and personal bondage alike 

The collection of taxes by the military was temporary, but 
when the local commissaries were left to collect the taxes, and later, 
when the pomyetscheke were required to collect the taxes for the 
Government, they were obliged to sustain the expectations of the 
Treasury by obtaining and producing amoimts equal to those 
which had been extorted from the peasants by the military function- 
aries. Peter had said in 1723 that, in order to make "'a good 
beginning,” the first yearns poll tax should be collected by his own 
army officers. The “ good beginning ” had been made, and the 
tradition of severity had been established. 

The foundation of many subsequent difficulties is here apparent. 
The enrolment of all persons living upon an estate as taxpayers, and 
the appointment of the proprietor of the estate as tax-collector, had, 
as logical consequences under contemporary local conditions, the 
endowment of the proprietor with pohce powers, frequent apphca- 
tion to the Government for the strengthening of these, and eventu- 
ally the complete identification in the minds of the peasants of the 
pomyetscheke and the Government. Both stood before him as 
oppressors of the poor and as extortioners from the necessitous. 
The relations between the pomyetscheke and the Government brought 
about acquiescence on the part of the latter in changes which now 

1 C/. Kluchevsky, iv. p. 132, and Semevsky, Peasants in the reign of 
Katherine II. St. Petersburg, 1903 edition, i. ch. passim. 
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began to make their appearance. The various classes of peasants, 
full kkolopi, dvorovie lyude^ peasants who were working out loans, 
tyaglo peasants who paid the State taxes, backyard people, &c., 
cease to be sharply distinguished from one another. The dvorovie 
lyude are sent into the fields, and field-working peasants are brought 
into the courtyard. The transference from hand to hand of estates 
with peasants became common. No doubt these changes grew 
gradually out of the practice of landowners. The imposition of the 
poll tax, however, revealed the practice and encouraged it.^ 

While the total tax per peasant soul upon his estate was 
demanded of the pomyetschek in a specified sum, the amount which 
he might individually collect was not specified. The payment of 
taxes was confused with the other obligations of his peasants, and 
wide opportunities for extortion and for misunderstanding were 
opened up. 

The utilization of the pomyetschek as Government agent for tax- 
collecting, and for police and magisterial duties, had other results 
in the minds of the peasants. During the reign of Peter the peasants 
seem to have regarded the pomyetschek as a commissary of the Tsar, 
who had recently assumed this office and who might be removed 
from it .2 This attitude of the peasant toward the pomyetschek has 
appeared at every agrarian crisis from Peter's time until now.® 

A really far-sighted reformer, in so far as peasant affairs were 
concerned, during Peter’s reign, was the peasant author, Pososhkov. 
Pososhkov proposed that a congress of great and small proprietors 
should be convened, and that the advice of this congress should be 
taken about the taxation of the peasants, that this taxation should 
be fixed and certain in respect to individual peasants, and should 
not vary at the caprice or under the extortion of the landowner. 
He also suggested that the number of days of hartschina should be 
fixed ; and still more importantly, he anticipated the provisions of 
the Emancipation Law of 19th February 1861, by suggesting that 
the peasants’ allotments should be separated from the landowners’ 
land.^ 

These were not isolated ideas. Peter seems often to have been 

^ Cf. Kluchevsky, iv. p. 1 34. 

* This view is expressed by Pososhkov, himself a peasant, who may be 
regarded as giving hterary expression to current peasant ideas. Cf, Klu- 
chevsky, iv. p. 134. 

• Cf. infra, ii. p. 333. * Cf. Kluchevsky, iv. p. 135. 

VOL. I H 
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advised to curtail or to abolish bondage right ; but he consistently 
refused, apparently afraid of a general upheaval of the peasant mass. 
He disliked the traffic in human flesh which the sale of peasants 
involved, yet his central authority was not powerful enough to put 
a stop to it in the teeth of the hostility of the small gentry.^ 

The system of poll-tax payment and the consequent fusion of 
the kholopstvo with the bonded peasantry, induced or contributed to 
a change in the method of distributing the land. Previously the 
method in vogue was known as cJierezpolosyey or the cultivation of 
separated, and sometimes widely separated, strips by the same peas- 
ant.* Now under the influences described, this system was replaced 
by the sovmestnoy, or mutual system.® 

The net resrdts of the reforms of Peter the Great, so far as the 
bonded peasants were concerned, were an alteration in the character 
of the bondage relation, and an alteration in the constituents of the 
class under boiidage, rather than either a mitigation or an intensi- 
fication of the pressure of bondage right. Nevertheless, the changes 
which were effected seem to have bred in the bonded peasants, and 
in the pomyetscheke alike, new ideas. The peasants began to look 
forward to a time when bondage would disappear, and the pomyet- 
scheke began to regard the bonded peasant more as an economical 
unit than as an irremovable portion of his estate, while at the same 
time he began to regard the kholop also as an economical unit rather 
than as a personal bondman. The fusion of the two latter classes, 
and the al^orption into bondage of previously imbonded elements, 
increased the number of bonded people — ^who now came to be known 
by that name which was then new — ^in Russian, kryepostnye lyudej^ 
or bonded people. 

While thus the reforms of Peter did not either formally intensify 
or formally limit bondage right, the effect of the legislation of his 
reign was to throw society back into Graeco-Roman conditions. 
The bulk of the Russian population were in uniform bondage. 
The antique Graeco-Roman expression was strictly applicable. 

^ Kluchevsky, op, cit., iv. p. 136. 

• As in Germany, France, England, and Scotland. See Seebohm, Vino- 
gradov, &c. Perhaps the most p^ect survival of the intermixture of str^ 
is to be found in the village of New Aberdour, Aberdeenshire, Scotland. On 
the inconveniences of the system, see Khodsky, L 4 ind and CtUHvator, St. 
Petersburg, 1891, i. pp. 1$% et seq.; and A. de Foville, La MorceUement, 
pp. 1 50 et seq. Qted by K^dsky, Ibid. 

» Kluchevsky, op, ciU, iv. p. 137. * Ibid., p. 131. 
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'' Slavery is one and indivisible. . . . About a slave nothing can be 
said, but that he is a slave.** ^ 

Peter cared httle for liberty ; what he did care for was revenue 
for his Treasury ; but notwithstanding his disregard for traditional 
justice, he succeeded in adding only one hundred thousand tax- 
payers to his tax rolls. 

The economical results otherwise were, however, not to be de- 
spised. Under the old Russian system of taxation, the taxes were 
levied upon plough-land. The increasing weight of the taxes not 
only tended to prevent the taxpayers from accumulating agricul- 
tural capital, but also to prevent them from maintaining the level 
of agricultural production. For this reason, and also because of the 
prevalence of a desire to disappoint the Treasury, considerable areas 
of plough-land passed out of cultivation, and the yield from the taxes 
upon plough-land diminished. In order to counteract this tend- 
ency towards loss of revenue, the State tax was placed upon house- 
holds, and not directly upon land. This expedient was only moder- 
ately successful, because the practice was adopted of crowding 
numerous peasant famihes into the same courtyard. The Treasury 
gained shghtly, but village well-being deteriorated. When again 
the tax upon households was abrogated, and the tax upon peasant 
souls substituted, the motives which induced diminution of cultiva- 
tion disappeared, and although the tax per soul was somewhat 
heavy ,2 the amount of land under cultivation increased. While 
there were many causes for this increase of cultivation, the effect of 
the poll tax must be regarded as one of them. Through it the 
bonded people were boimd more firmly to the land, and were, as we 
have seen, increased in number. There was no room for the evasion 
of the tax, either by diminishing production or by concentrating 
peasants in a relatively small number of households. The area of 
land under cultivation increased enormously during the eighteenth 
century, and the resources of the peasants and of the pomyetsckeke 
increased also, while the State finances gained with the increase of 
population.® 

If Peter thus succeeded in inducing an increase in agricultural 

^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 138. 

* The amount of the tax was 70 kopeks per soul (about 5 rubles 60 kopeks 
in modem money) ; but the individual incidence of it varied on diff^ent 
estates. See also infra, pp. 136-7. 

• C/. Kluchevsky, op, cit., iv. p. 139. 
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production, perhaps rather by accident, or through the operation 
of the social forces, than by design, ^ the case was otherwise in regard 
to the increase of industrial production. No one realized more 
fully than Peter the Great the significance of the truth which after 
his time was expressed in the famous first sentence of The WeaUh 
of Nations. If the organization of an army and a navy occupied 
the first place in his thoughts and in his plans, the increase of the 
productive powers of his people certainly occupied the second. His 
greatness is nowhere more manifest than in the tireless energy, the ' 
breadth of vision, and the masterly economic ability with which he 
prosecuted his industrial aims. His task was, in effect, to create 
industrial enterprise among a people used certainly to commerce and 
to agriculture, but whose technical ability in craftsmanship was not 
high, and among whom the management of industry on a large scale 
had not as yet existed. The resources of his country were, and are, 
so vast that after more than two hundred years of exploitation,' 
they are even now scarcely more than superficially touched. 

When Peter visited Western Europe for the first time, in 1697- 
1698, he was deeply impressed with the productivity of the labour of 
the west. He attributed the productiveness to the habit of study 
which western people practised, and to the intelligent apphcation 
of the knowledge they acquired ; and he determined to induce the 
same habit among his own people. 

As a young man of twenty-five, he cannot be supposed to have 
made any deep researches into the effects upon the economic hfe of 
England and Holland of the mercantile system, then in the full blast 
of its activity. He appears, however, to have grasped the idea that it 
was highly expedient for a nation to produce what it uses, and that 
a nation should import as httle and export as much as possible* 
This was in brief the economic doctrine current in the end of the 
seventeenth century. Peter devoted himself to the elaboration of 
an economic pohcy in accordance with the maxims of seventeenth- 
century mercantihsm, and before he left the West, he engaged hun- 
dreds of craftsmen and overseers to go to Russia to teach his people 
the trades they professed. But although Peter was thus stimu- 
lated by the contemporary economic pohcy of the west, there was 
nothing in it which was inconsistent with the common practice of 

1 Although his directly designed improvements in agriculture 
important. 


were 
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Russian life. The t5^ical Russian household was self-contained. 
Nothing came into it from the external world save some luxuries. 
Only the apphcation of the economic policy of the household to the 
nation was necessary. The whole question was one of scale. Peter 
was easily convinced, and being convinced, he acted, with his cus- 
tomary energy, immediately. 

According to Pososhkov, Peter knew very well that to embark 
upon a national economic policy meant a large initial outlay, and 
that for some time the cost of production in Russia must be greater 
than elsewhere ; but he also realized that the resources of Russia 
were enormous, that these had scarcely been touched, and that in 
time skill and industry would 3deld large returns. According to the 
same authority, Peter also realized that, owing to the absence in 
Russia of concentrated industrial capital, it would be necessary for 
the State to use even compulsory measures in order to introduce 
new industries.! While Peter thus apparently conceived that large 
State expenditures woTold be necessary, he made up his mind that 
these should be incurred economically. He kept a sharp eye on 
ever5^hing, put down corruption and fraud mercilessly, although 
unsuccessfully. He engaged an army of prospectors to search 
for coal, iron, and other minerals, and initiated means for 
the conservation of the forests and for the economical use of 
timber. His thriftiness condescended even to meticulous affairs.^ 
He trusted nobody, relied upon no one's initiative but his own, 
and entertained a profound contempt for private enterprise. 
Certainly Peter looked upon the Russian Empire as his votchina 
— ^his private inherited estate — which he must develop to the 
utmost. Perhaps somewhere in his mind, there was a sincere 
desire that all his gigantic labours should make for the good of 
his people, or perhaps he did it all out of pride of race, and on the 
principle of noblesse oblige ; or, again, he may have been irresistibly 
impelled to his great efforts by the force of his own genius. In brief, 
he may have done it because he could not help it. In a special 
s^se he could have said, L'^tat, c'est moi,” for he identified himself 
with the State, and especially in his later years, more than either 


^ Quoted by Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 142. 

* For example, small coffins only were permitted to be made of pine* 
larger ^ffins were to be made only of deal, birch, and elder. The use of oak 
tor^ffins was prohibited. When Peter sent sheep for the tables of the foreign 
ambassadors, he ordered the skins to be returned. Cf. Kluchevsky iv p 143 
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his predecessors or his successors, he conceived that the well-being 
of the people, as a whole, is the sole aim of the State 

Peter was not content with inviting in Amsterdam, Paris, Lon- 
don, and elsewhere foreign artizans and foreign masters to come to 
Russia, every one of his ambassadors at the Courts of Europe was 
an emplo5mient agent, whose business it was to find and to forward 
suitable capitalists and technically skilled persons for Russian enter- 
prises. Peter was most fastidious in seeing that all the promises 
which were made to the foreigners were punctually performed, and 
that they were treated with every consideration. One condition 
only was exacted from them, viz. that they should teach the Russian 
people everything they knew.® This condition was not always 
fulfilled. The foreign instructors were sometimes suspected of 
being under obligation to their home guilds to convey as little instruc- 
tion as possible. 

In addition to the importation of foreign technical instructors, 
Peter adopted, through the Department of Manufactures (the Manu- 
facture Collegium) a system of sending apprentices abroad to learn 
their business, the premiums being paid by the Russian Government. 
It became the fashion for aristocratic Russian youths to go abroad 
to learn Western languages and Western Science. When they 
returned, they were, as is usual in such cases, exposed to the 
derision of their less fortimate friends who jeered at their newly 
acquired and perhaps offensively displayed European manners.® 

In his efforts towards the establishment of a new industry 
Peter had to encoimter prejudices and difficulties stronger even 
than the force of his own ideas. The development of Russian 
society, involving as it did the binding of the peasant to the soil, 
thwarted the growth of towns and prevented the emergence of a 
middle class, intermediate between the landowning gentry and the 
peasantry.* A large part of the commerce of the country was con- 
ducted by the gentry, through their stewards, and by the monas- 

^ Cf. Kluchevsky, iv. p. 438. 

* Peter also invited instructors in superior branches of education. For 
example, in 1698 he invited Farquharson from the University of Aberdeen 
to teach mathematics. In 1701 Farquharson became a professor in the School 
of Navigation at Moscow ; in 1715 he was transferred to the Naval Academy 
in St. Petersburg. Cf. Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 318. 

* Cf . ibid., p. 337. 

^ On ulterior social consequences of the absence of a middle class in Russia, 
see infra, ii. Book VII, chap. xiv. 
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teries. The sale of surplus produce from the great estates was thus 
either managed directly or was managed through middlemen, who 
were generally despised by those who employed them. The trading 
class was thus of little social account. In general their reputation 
for honesty was not high. 

Yet the commerce of Russia was conducted on an extensive 
scale. Its magnitude struck many foreign observers from the 
sixteenth century onwards. Chancelour, Jenkinson, Fletcher,^ and 
other Enghsh ambassadors, travellers, and traders in Russia in the 
sixteenth century all speak of the great trade in hides, tallow, grain, 
wax, fish, flax, and furs carried on at Vologda, Kazan, and Nijni 
Novgorod in particular. De Rodes, writing in 1653, remarks, “ It 
is well known to everybody that the energies of the country (Russia) 
are directed towards commerce and sale. . . .All, from the lowest 
to the highest, are thriving upon commerce. In this respect the 
Russian people are more active than all other people taken to- 
gether.” * 

The merchants bought from individual producers — craftsmen 
who brought their wares to the warehouses of the merchants, or who 
took them to the periodical markets, where the merchants made their 
purchases. The greater merchants imported goods from abroad, 
and kept them for sale in their warehouses along with those of native 
manufacture.® - 

The merchants did not, however, attempt to employ artisans and 
to engage in industry. They were content to control the market 
so far as they could, and to fix the prices which they paid and the 

^ See their voyages in Hakluyt and in the volumes of the Haklujrt Society. 

* J. de Rodes, Reflections upon Russian Commerce in 1653. Translated 
by J. Babst in Magazine of Agriculture and Travel, v., 1858, p. 234; 
cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, The Russian Factory, &c. St. Petersburg, 
1907, i. p. 3. 

» Storch, writing in the end of the eighteenth century, describes the system, 
which was still more in vogue in Peter’s time than it was later. “ The Russian 
artizans, with the exception of those in the great towns, make nothing to order ; 
on the contrary, they make everything for ^e — shoes, slippers, coats, fur coats, 
beds, blankets, tables, chairs — in brief, everything. All these things are 
delivered for a definite price to the merchants, who sell them in their ware- 
houses. It is indeed difficult to get things made to order in the interior of 
Russia . . . but in the warehouses one may buy anything he desires, and 
even at a third of the price which the artizans may charge who make to order.” 
Heinrich Storch, Historisch-Statistische Gemalde des Russischen Reichs am Ende 
des XVIII Jahrhundert. St. Petersburg, 1799, iii. pp. 178-9 ; cited by Tugan- 
Baranovsky, op, cit„ pp. 1-2. 
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prices at which they sold, in accordance with the exigencies of this 
market. They did not seek to transform the individual producer 
into a wage-earner In order to be able more firmly to keep down 
the purchasing prices of the goods brought to them by the crafts- 
men, the merchant^ throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies insisted upon complete freedom of trade.^ Liberty to buy 
in the cheapest market enabled thenf to fix a relatively low scale of 
prices for the domestic producer, who might in some cases be starved 
into submission, while foreign goods took the place of native pro- 
ducts.® 

A tendency towards monopoly among the merchants is already 
noticed in the eighteenth century. Some of the larger merchants 
attempted to crush out the smaller dealers.^ The latter resented 
this tendency ; but the larger merchants were also not without their 
grievance. The gentry and the monasteries carried on a large trade 
in the surplus produce of their estates — ^in timber, grain, &c. — 
through their own dvorovie lyude, passing by the professional middle- 
men. This practice not only interfered with the trade of the latter 
by entering into competition in the markets, but the gentry and the 
monasteries were exempt from taxation, while the merchants were 
subjected to a direct tax of 5 per cent, upon their turnover, and 


^ Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 4. 

* So also in England in the sixteenth century, although the craftsmen 
objected as much to the competition between town and town in their own 
country as to the competition of countries other than their own. On the 
struggles between commercial and industrial capital in England at this time, 
see Unwin, George, Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries (Oxford, 1904^, especially chap. iii. p. 72. The struggle among 
industrial and commercial centres in the United States in recent times has 
led to the manipulation of railway rates for the ostensible purpose of giving 
everybody a chance ” — a necessary corollary of a policy of high protection. 

® Tngan -Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 4. 

* Noticed after the middle of the eighteenth century by Kilburger (cited 

by Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 4). “ There are more warehouses (in 1769) 

in Moscow than there are in Amsterdam. . . . The Gosti (or Hosts, the large 
merchants) unrestricted, are controlling the commerce of the whole State. 
They form a greedy and harmful class. In all the great towns they appoint 
two or three of the best resident merchants to whom the privilege of gosti 
are given. Through their greed they oppress commerce everywhere. The 
smaller merchants feel it, and speak severely of the gosti. In the case of dis- 
turbance, it is to be feared that the people will break their necks.” Kilburger, 
T. P. , “ Kurzer Unterricht von dem russischen Handel ” in Busching's Magazin 
far die wue Historie und Geographic. Hamburg, 1769, p. 1 56. The same ten- 
den(w is noticed by Jonas Hanway in An Historical Account 0/ the British 
Trade over the Caspian Sea, &c. London, 1753, i. pp. 76 and 84. 
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in addition were called upon to render to the Government many 
gratuitous services.^ 

Such was the situation in the earlier years of the reign of Peter 
the Great. The superior class — ^the nobility and gentry — ^looked 
with contempt upon merchants and artisans. **The merchants were 
jealous of the gentry, and were clamouring against the unfair privi- 
leges with which these were endowed. The small merchants grum- 
bled at the “ engrossing ** of the large merchants, and the artisan 
felt himself oppressed by the merchants of all ranks, who kept down 
the prices they paid by means of foreign goods, which they were 
allowed to import either freely or for small customs duties. These 
various currents of cross interests and prejudices constituted some 
of the obstacles which Peter encountered when he embarked on his 
scheme of industrial expansion. 

The introduction of foreign craftsmen and the estabhshment of 
manufactories by foreigners — both classes endowed by the Tsar 
with special privileges and exemptions, some of these being alleged 
to be obtained through bribery of Moscow officials — ^naturally aroused 
great antagonism. In spite of his admiration for Peter, Pososhkov, 
speaking from the point of view of the peasant craftsman, reproaches 
the boyars for their contempt of the Russian merchants, and blames 
the boyars for the foreign invasion. 

It is time,” he says, for them to put away their pride. . . . 
The foreigners have come over here to give to influential people a 
gift of a couple of hundred rubles, and out of a hundred rubles to 
profit to the extent of half a million, because the boyars did not 
regard the merchants more than an eggshell. They would have 
exchanged the whole of the merchantry for a small coin.” ^ 

In ukase after ukase Peter endeavoured to overcome the pre- 
judice of the gentry against commerce and industry, and pursued 
valiantly his policy of technical education. Peter’s activities in the 
latter direction were concerned with forces whose period of operation 
was too prolonged to justify expectation of immediate results ; nor 
did favourable results immediately appear. The prejudices of the 
nobility against commerce were, however, neither deeply rooted nor 
difficult to remove. By means of concessions and subsidies, Peter 
induced the nobility to enter upon industrial enterprises, and in 
order to do so they were obhged to enter into previously unknown 
^ Kluchevsky, op. ciU, iv. p. 147. a p. 148. 
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relations with commercial people. The highest among the nobihty 
and the most fastidious were among the most active. 

The eager energy of Peter, and his desire that Russia should 
rapidly be assimilated to the great industrial nations of the west, 
caused him to create a huge artificial structure which was in con- 
stant need of governmental assistance in order to prevent its 
downfall. This governmental assistance, as well as the State con- 
trol of the factory system, was managed by the Manufacture Col- 
legium, or Department of Manufacture, which was established under 
Peter's orders while he was still abroad.^ 

Prior to the time of Peter commerce had been conducted by 
merchant families, which, hke other families of the time, were im- 
divided, the control of the family property and the family enter- 
prises being vested in the head of the family. Occasionally such a 
commercial family engaged in some important extractive industry, 
although it engaged perhaps chiefly in commerce. Of such families 
that of the Strogonovs was a conspicuous example. Founded in the 
sixteenth century, this great family carried on the industry of salt- 
boiling, fur-deahng, &c., penetrating even regions beyond the con- 
fines of Russia proper, and steadily encroaching especially beyond 
the eastern frontier The Strogonovs possessed a capital of 300,000 
rubles, or about 15,000,000 rubles of modem money.® The prac- 
tice of association was, however, sometimes carried beyond the 
family, but then chiefly for conunerce rather than industry. There 

^ Peter left Russia for the second time in January 1716, and returned in 
the end of the following year. When he conceived the idea of establishing 
his so-called “ collegia ” is uncertain. Suggestions of such institutions 
appear so early as 1712 (cf. Kluchevsky, op. cii., iv. p. 222) ; but in 1715 
he appears to have determined to introduce new central institutions. The 
want of suitable officials and the lack of knowledge about the details of 
administration appropriate to such institutions led to die whole subject being 
ixistponed. He ordered inquiries to be made in Holland, Sweden, and Austria. 
When he went abroad he collected information on his own account, and on 
28th June 1 71 7 he transmitted an order to Bruce to proceed at once to establish 
“ collegia ” for the administration of military, naval, and foreign afiairs. 
The so-called “ collegium ” corresponded in name to the old Russian prekaz, 
or superior bureau, and to the West European chsmcellery or ministry. To 
the “ collegia ” named there was added later the “ Manufacture Collegium,’* 
or Ministry of Manufactures. This imnistry was abolished in 1779. Cf. 
Melyukov, P., State Economy of Russia in the First Quarter of the Eighteenth 
Century and the Reforms of Peter the Great. St. Petersburg, 1905, pp. 421 and 
438. See also infra, p. 146. 

* For the r61e played by the Strogonovs in the conquest of Siberia, see 
infra. 

* Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 151. 
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were, for example, associations resembling the modem German 
kartels, in which the great merchants allied themselves with small 
merchants, who had insignificant or no capital, for the purpose of 
maintaining prices of goods for exportation.^ So early as 1699, 
Peter urged by an ukase of 27th October that the merchants should 
form companies after the manner of the West European companies 
of the time, and called upon them to form merchant councils, in 
which they might discuss methods of carrying on commerce to the 
greatest advantage ^ The Manufacture Collegium, when it was 
estabhshed, was ordered to assist all manufacturing companies in 
case of need, after inquiry into the circumstances. 

^ Such associations were called Skladstvo. Ibid., loc. cit. 

* This measure frightened the Dutch merchants, who then had a strong 
footing in the Moscow market ; but the Dutch Resident at Moscow relieved 
them by msisting that the Russians had exhibited no capacity for association 
or for the " adoption of any new thing,” and that the schemes of the Govern- 
ment must inevitably fail Ibid., loc. cit. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE FOURTH PERIOD OF RUSSIAN HISTORY 
PART II 
(b) 1682-1725 

The Industrial Policy of Peter the Great, and the 
Effects of his Reforms 

When Peter came to the throne there were no large factories in 
Russia ; when he died there were 233 State and private factories 
and foundries.^ 

These establishments were either founded by the State and 
managed by State officials, or they were subsidized by the State. In 
some cases the factories were established by the State, and after- 
wards were handed over to private firms. The existence of com- 
mercial capital and of an already assured market rendered the 
policy of Peter practicable so far as capital was concerned ; but 
there remained the great difficulty of securing suitable labourers. 
Directive skill could be imported, but ordinary labourers coiild not 
be imported en masse. When a factory was established, the owner 
was permitted to employ Russian or foreign managers and assist- 
ants, pa5dng them for their services such salary as they might 
deserve ” ; * but under the conditions of Russian society in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, there was no class of free work- 
ing men from which wage-paid labourers might be drawn. The 
labourers were practically all bondmen. The organization of in- 
dustry in Russia at this time cannot, therefore, be described as 
capitalistic in the sense of the employment of wage-paid labourers 
by capitalists.® Capital was employed, but it was used rather as 
commercial than as industrial capital, although it was employed 
in connection with industrial production. 

^ Kirilov, The Flourishing Condition of the All-Russian State. St. Peters- 
burg, 1831, ii. p. 133, cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit.» p. 9. 

* Cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 20. * Cf . ibid,^ p. 24. 
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The bondmen were bonded to and possessed by the State or by 
private owners ipomyetscheke). Thus, when the State established 
factories, sufi&cient numbers of bondmen to perform the necessary 
labour were drawn from the State peasantry. When the State 
handed over such factories to private enterprisers, the bonded 
workmen were handed over also.^ When factories were estab- 
lished by private enterprisers under the patronage of the 
State, they were sometimes furnished with working hands by 
ascription to them of whole villages of bonded peasants belonging 
to the State 

The merchantry had not been permitted to buy peasants ; but an 
ukase of 1721 gave the privilege of doing so to those merchants who 
desired to establish factories either by means of joint-stock com- 
panies or individually. Once bought, however, the peasants must 
remain indissociably connected with the factories. They could not 
be sold apart from the business, and the business could be sold only 
by permission of the Manufactures Collegium. Infringement of this 
rule was to be punished by confiscation.® 

Even such measures proved to be inadequate to secure a due 
supply of working hands. Other expedients had to be devised. A 
needle factory was, for example, empowered to take beggars from 
the streets and to set them to work. From an ukase of ist January 
1736, it is evident that the children of soldiers had been drawn into 
the factories. The bulk of the workers in the factories were, how- 
ever, either State peasants or runaway bondmen. So important 
and necessary to the factory owners had the latter element ^come, 
and so anxious was the Government in Peter's time to promote 
factory industry, that an ukase of i8th July 1721 prevented the 
return of runaway bondmen from the factories to their owners, 
on the ground that the interest of the factory in them was the 
greater.^ But even such measures proved to be inadequate. A 
series of ukases ordered the factories to be recruited from the con- 

> For example, the firm of Turchaninov & Tsymbalshikov were granted, 
in 1711, a linen factory which had been estabhshed by the Treasury, together 
with the artisans who were engaged in it. Tugan -Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 21. 

* A foreigner called Tames received, for example, for his linen factory the 
village of Kokhma (Shu)rsky district), which contained 641 peasant court- 
\rards. Ibid. 

* Full Code of Laws, vi. 3711, cited by Semevsky, Peasants in the Reign 
of Katherine II. St. Petersburg, 1903, 1. p. 458. 

* Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 22. 
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victs in the common jails and the penitentiaries.^ Convicted per- 
sons were committed to the factories for certain periods or for life. 
Peasants who were bonded to the factories belonging to private 
owners were known almost throughout the eighteenth century as 
** ascribed peasants ” ; only in the reign of Peter III did they come 
to be known by the name now usually attributed to them — “ pos- 
sessional peasants.”^ 

Russian factory industry of the eighteenth century was thus 
founded upon the same basis as the cultivation of the soil, namely, 
upon bondage,® and the factories became veritable workhouses.^ 
There was, however, a certain number of free or unbonded working 
men in the factories ; but the conditions described must have pre- 
vented these from being of a superior class, and moreover, the 
minghng together in the same factory of bonded and free workmen 
must have presented grave difficulties. Almost from the beginning 
there appears to have been a disposition on the part of the factory 
owners to reduce all to a common level — ^not to liberate the bondman, 
but to bind the freeman. The culmination of this process came 
after the time of Peter, The freemen who were working in the 
factories in the beginning of the year 1736 were at one stroke 
converted into bondmen, together with their famihes. The ukase 
of 7th January 1736 provided that all artizans then working in the 
factories, who had been taught or who were learning the trade 
which was carried on in these factories, should remain in the fac- 
tories in question, together with their families, “ for ever.** Under 
the same ukase those artizans who were working for wages paid by 
the factory owner, but who at the same time belonged to the State, 
to monastic or to court lands, or to pomyetscheke, were to be paid for 
to their former proprietors. Those free workmen who had no 
owners were given to the factory gratuitously ; but all conunon 
(i.e. unskilled) labourers, who had nm away from the estates to 
which they belonged, were ordered to be returned to their owners.® 
By these means the knot of bondage was tightened upon the 
factory serf and the free factory workman alike. 

Even in the time of Peter the usual incidents of bondage were 

1 Ukases of February 10, 1719 ; July 18, 1721 ; January 7, 1736 ; March 
29. 1753 I March 26, 1762. By a decree of the Senate of September 1771, 
prostitutes were committed to the factories. Ibid., p. 22. 

• Cf. infra, Book III, chap, ii * Cf. Semevsky, op. cit., i. p. 457. 

* Tugan>Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 26. * Cf. ibid., pp. 25-6. 
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not wanting. Discipline was severe, and food was not too plentiful. 
Sometimes the factory workers lived in villages, and sometimes in 
barracks belonging to the factory. 

The economical consequences of such a system may be surmised. 
Production was expensive and inefficient. The attempts which 
were made to rival the manufactures of the skilful silk and velvet 
weavers of France and England were hopelessly imsuccessful. The 
silk merchants of Surovsky Posad (in Moscow) protested against 
the high prices of native goods, and asked to be allowed to import 
foreign silks free of customs duties.^ There were other protests of 
the same kind. Reluctant to give way upon the question of duties, 
the Government attempted to improve the technical conditions ; 
but in the absence of free skilled labour these attempts were in 
general failures. Meanwhile, the system was sustained by sub- 
sidies and loans from the Treasury, by exemptions from taxation and 
from obligations of various kinds, and by monopolies. The Govern- 
ment undertook to provide a market for the produce of some of the 
factories, and some of them worked exclusively on Government 
account. The Government in this way encouraged combinations of 
all kinds. Joint-stock companies were promoted, associations and 
councils of merchants and of factory owners were formed under 
the auspices of the Government 

The prospect of gain through unusual concessions and ex- 
emptions from taxes and other obhgations brought into the indus- 
trial field numbers of the nobihty, who found it at once patriotic and 
profitable to take a share in the industrial development of the 
coimtry. Among those who formed or joined companies for cod- 
fish catching in the White Sea, for moose-hunting in the northern 
forests, for silk manufacture, &c. &c., there were many who had 
neither experience of, nor aptitude for, business. These people 
looked for their profit, not from economical management, but from 
the subsidies, bounties, and privileges which they enjoyed in excess 
of those of their competitors. When the subsidies were exhausted, 
or when the bounties, &c., were no longer adequate to compensate 
for the lack of competent management, such companies came to 
grief. Favoured enterprises were assisted, and others were allowed 

^ Quoted from the Archives of the Customs by Tugan-Baranovsky, op cit 
p. 28. 

* Cf, Kluchevsky, Course of Russian History, iv. p. 1 52. 
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to collapse.^ Thus more and more all enterprise came to be aided 
and controlled by the Government, and private initiative remained 
unfostered. 

^ The element of compulsion was not wanting in the factory ad- 
ministration. As the bondmen were forced to serve in The factory, 
so also the merchants were forced into industrial enterprises. Fac- 
tory service, as a public duty, was added to the military and civil 
administrative services. In order to secure the interests of the 
Treasury, in the face of numerous exemptions, it came to be neces- 
sary to secure monopoly of production ; ^ and this measure con- 
tributed also to depress private initiative. Private capital was 
frightened away, partly by the intimacy of governmental inspection, 
and partly by the arbitrary exercise of governmental authority. 
Small merchants and peasants who possessed capital hoarded their 
money, and the great merchants and nobles sent it abroad for in- 
vestment to the bourses of Amsterdam, Venice, and London.^ While 
this concealment and flight of capital was going on, any circulating 
capital, whose owner was discovered in evasion of the Treasury tax 
of five per cent., was liable to seizure by the police.^ Efforts were 
made to prevent the hoarding of gold and silver. It was forbidden 
by ukase, and informers were rewarded with one-third of the dis- 
covered hoard, a mischievous and demoralizing provision. 

But the principal evils of the dark side of Peter’s reforms lay in 
the attempt of the reformer himself to direct everything. His 
phenomenal activity was his undoing. He permitted nothing to 
be done without his explicit direction, and the indolence or dis- 
honesty of his necessary agents, in spite of the severity with which 
he punished when he discovered them, caused enormous waste of 
life, of material, and of funds.® 

Yet when all is said, in so far as the great industry avails for 

^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 154. * Ibid., p. 155. 

® A contemporary account cited by Kluchevsky says that Menshikov, 
■who had been an active “ amateur ” in unsuccessful enterprises, had more 
than one milhon rubles m the Bank of England. See ibid., iv. p. 1 56. 

* Ibid. * An ukase of 1700. Cf. Kluchevsky, iv. p. 156. 

• In 1717, e.g., great quantities of oak were cut for the Baltic Fleet ; but 
Peter -was abroad on his o-wn great affairs ; no instructions were given, and 
the timber was washed up on the shor^ of Lake Ladoga, where it remained 
for years “ half-covered •wi'th sand.** Similarly quan'ti'ties of harness sufficient 
to fill two stores were allowed to rot because no ukase came to cause them to 
be sent to their intended des'tination. Kluchevsky, iv. p. 157. 
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progress, Peter was progressive. He roused Russia from slumber, 
and created at least governmental enterprise out of nothing. His 
own energy infused life into everybody. He showed his people in 
what the material wealth of Russia consisted, and he showed them 
how it might be exploited. His faults were those of his qualities ; 
if he had been less impatient, less imsparing of his own force, and less 
optimistic, he might have accomplished nothing. It is true that he 
was in advance of his time and of his people, but this cannot be set 
to his debit. 

He not only drew them from their national and racial solitude ; ^ 
he took them, or tried to take them, at a bound from mediaeval into 
modem life. 

Of all the enterprises of Peter the most materially productive 
was his exploitation of iron in the Ural Mountains. This great 
work was placed under the care of General Gennin, one of the most 
able of Peter’s collaborators The centre of the iron region was 
Ekaterinburg, on the river Isete ; in that district there were nine 
Treasury and twelve private iron and bronze works, five of the 
latter belonging to Prince Demidov. In 1718, at these and other 
similar works elsewhere in Russia, there were smelted 104,464 tons 
of iron and 3214 tons of bronze.® Twenty-five thousand serfs, drawn 
from the Bashkir and Khirghiz hordes, were “ ascribed ” to these 
works. 

The iron and bronze from the “ mountain foundries ” were sent 
to the arsenals, and in 1725, when Peter died, the artillery stood at 

16.000 guns, besides the guns of the fleet.* 

Peter had in some industries achieved his aim ; he had secured 
a large surplus of production in raw and partially manufactured 
materials. He had now to secure an external market for these. In 
order to do so, it was necessary to attack the problem — even more 
formidable then than it is now — ^the problem of transportation. 
The method of his approach towards the solution of this problem 
had long been devised. Shut in from the sea, excepting by the 

1 C/. Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 314. * Ibid., p. 159. 

* Six and a half million and 200,000 puds respectively. Kluchevsky, 
op. ci<., p. 160. In 1718 England produced an insignificant quantity of iron, 
in 1740 it produced 17,000 tons, and only in 1796 did the production reach 

125.000 tons. For further details concerning the early history of iron manu- 
fac^e in Russia, see injra, Bk. III. 

* Kluchevsky, loc. cit. 
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inclement north, through the White Sea, or by the river Ob, Peter 
determined to strike his way simultaneously to the Black Sea and to 
the Baltic. The Turks and the Tartars blocked him to the south, 
and the Swedes to the north. The capture of Azov, though he had 
to resign it afterwards, gave him for a time the first, and the victory 
of Poltava gave him permanently the second. 

Six years before Poltava, Peter began to build St. Petersburg. 
The spot he selected, upon the swampy islands among which the 
Neva flows into the Gulf of Finland, was by no means an ideal site 
for a great capital city ; but there it must be built. Nowhere else 
could a city be placed which must at once rest upon the vast Russian 
region behind it and challenge the Baltic in front of it. Here again 
Peter had to run counter to the prejudices of his people, and especi- 
ally of his nobihty. Moscow was the historical centre of Russian 
life. It is true that that centre had once been Kiev ; but the Rus- 
sian nation had vastly altered its constituents since the days of the 
Kiev Russ. Moscow had been the centre for four hundred years. 
In and near it were, saving Kiev, the most holy places in Russia. In 
it were the houses in which successive generations of “ serving 
people had been bom. To change the capital was to tear the 
nation up by the roots. But Peter determined that this should be 
done, that a definite rupture should be made between Byzantine 
Russia and all that that imphed and West Europeanized Russia, 
belonging, as she must, to the group of nations whose destiny was to 
rule the world. 

If St. Petersburg was founded upon a swamp, it was, neverthe- 
less, firmly founded. It seemed hardly possible that ever again 
Russia would turn her back to Europe and her face once more to the 
East. The cost of the new capital was enormous. It fell partly in 
direct taxation, but chiefly in obligatory service. Thousands of 
peasants were drawn into the region, and a great camp was estab- 
lished, the suppHes for which were brought in vast trains of wagons 
from considerable distances from St. Petersburg, since the immediate 
neighbourhood was incapable of supplying the needs of the work- 
men upon the foundations of the new city. In the winter the 
shallow water in the estuary of the Neva, especially inshore, 
froze completely, while in summer the fresh water of the Neva 
damaged the then unprotected bottoms of the barges and ships 
which now began to arrive in the ports of Kronstadt and St. Peters- 
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burg 1 Other harbours were therefore sought on the Baltic, but 
after immense labour had been expended in cribwork and protective 
jetties, to protect the roadstead from westerly winds, the works at 
Rogervik, for example, were abandoned.® 

Great as Peter was as an economist, or rather as a mercantilist 
in a practical sense, he has no claims to be regarded as a financier. 
Like a great landowner who found the details of income more irk- 
some than details of expenditure, Peter demanded of his stewards 
always more money. How that money was to be raised was of less 
consequence than the hard fact that it must be procured somehow. 
To borrow abroad was impossible, because Russia had no credit on 
the foreign bourses ; to borrow at home was to draw from the 
accumulations of commercial capital the funds that were needed to 
carry on the enterprises in which Peter was most interested. The 
funds necessary for Peter’s enormous expenditure must therefore 
be found by taxation, within or approximately within the period to 
which the expenditure applied.^ 

When Peter came to the throne there were some accumulated 
balances of previous years, when, owing to the scantiness of State 
enterprise, there was a surplus of income over expenditure ; but in 
the aggregate these balances amounted to no more than sufficed to 
meet the deficiencies of the earlier years of Peter’s activity. In 1710 
Peter ordered an investigation to be made into the pubhc income and 
expenditure. This investigation resulted in the discovery that 
there was a continuously recurring deficit of half a million rubles. 
It was resolved to meet this deficiency by an additional levy of 50 
kopeks (about 4 rubles in modem money) upon every taxed house- 
hold. Such a special levy was the form of meeting the contingency 
of a deficit usual in Russia. But no household census had been 
made since 1678. The number of households, according to that 
census, was about 800,000, so that the yield of the tax ought to have 
been about 400,000 rubles. It was necessary, however, to make a 
new census, and then it was discovered that the number of house- 
holds had diminished during the intervening period of thirty years.* 

^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., p. 166. * Ihid. » Ibid., p. 168. 

* The census of 1710 placed the diminution at the very large proportion 
of one-fourth ; but Mglyutov, on a review of the evidence, regards this as ex- 
aggerated, and prefers to place it at about one-fifth or 19.5 per cent. Cf. 
State Economy in Russia in the Time of Peter the Great. St. Petersburg, 1905, 
p. 202. 
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The diminution was due to the practice of e?cemption which, in 
accordance with his policy of military and industrial expansion, 
Peter had pursued for some years. The drawing of recruits into 
the army from the taxpaying classes, and the similar drawing of 
peasants into non-taxpaying groups — ^working men for the wharves, 
the canals, and the building of St. Petersburg — ^had diminished the 
number of taxable households. Moreover, owing to the absence of 
capable functionaries, the census was imperfectly performed, and 
great numbers escaped both reckoning and taxation. The follow- 
ing shows the diminution of households in the period in question, 
and the increase of taxation to compensate for this diminution 



1678 

1710 

Per Cent. 

Households (including 
Siberia) .... 

791,018 

637,005 

- 19.S 

Taxation per house- 
hold 

3 rubles 30 kop. 

4 rubles 10 kop. 

+ 25 


A similar census in 1716-1717 showed progressive decline in the 
number of taxpa5nng households, and for the same reasons. 

While the taxpaying elements were diminishing, and the tax 
per household was increasing, other taxes than the normal house- 
hold tax were being piled upon the same elements. To the time 
of Peter there had been carried over from the inunediately pre- 
ceding time, two classes of taxes, one including the carrier tax 
(yamskikh) and bond money {polonianichnykh) fell upon the bonded 
people, and the other streletskaya (or bowmen) tax fell upon the 
remainder of the taxpaying population. But fresh impositions were 
necessary to maintain the regular army and navy. New taxes 
were therefore devised for special purposes, e.g. dragoon money, 
for the purchase of horses for the dragoons, and additions to the 
carriers* tax. These new imposts fell not only upon the previously 
taxpaying elements, but also upon the clergy. They amounted 
to two rubles per household, and to nine rubles from a possad or 
trading establishment, counted in modem money Indirect taxa- 
tion of course also existed in the form of customs duties. 

^ M6l)nikov, op. ciU, pp. 201-3 and 217. * Kluchevsky, op. cii., p. 170. 
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These new imposts produced not merely economical effects of 
more or less importance, but they excited criticism and bred in 
the minds of certain people a political and critical sense, and in 
this way gave an impetus towards modernity. Some of the people 
so excited made important suggestions about new forms of taxa- 
tion. Peter, as was his wont, examined these projects attentively. 
It is a remarkable fact that some of the most luminous of the sug- 
gestions came from people in the ranks of the kholopi?- For example, 
the major-domo — 2. household serf — of the Boyar Sheremetev, who 
had travelled abroad, suggested that a stamp duty should be im- 
posed. In a letter to Peter in 1699, suggested this new tax. 
Although the yield from it was probably not very great, the author 
of the suggestion was taken into the Department of Trade and 
Commerce ; but, unfortunately, his character was not equal to his 
aptitude for seizing an appropriate opportunity, for after he had 
been promoted to a vice-governorship, he had to be dismissed for 
extravagance in respect to the pubhc funds. Other suggestions 
were made by similar people, who denounced officials for corruption, 
and then were themselves afterwards broken on the wheel because 
similar accusations had, rightly or wrongly, been brought against 
them The necessities of the Treasury led it to adopt all sorts 
of taxes — excise upon hats, boots, and skins, taxes upon inns, upon 
rented houses, upon cellars, chimneys, baths, water, and upon 
loading and discharging timber, upon the sale of food in general, 
and in particular upon water-melons, cucumbers, and nuts. Beards 
might be worn, but they were taxed.® Taxes were to be paid at 
birth, ^ and at marriage. Dissent from the orthodox religion was 
permitted, but dissent was taxed. Unbaptized persons were obliged 
to pay taxes in addition to the amount levied upon the orthodox. 
In brief, there was an inconceivable jumble of taxes, the sum of 
them irritating in a high degree, and many of them unproductive. 

1 Kluchevsky, p. 171. * Ibid., p. 171. 

* By an ukase of 1705 the tax for a nobleman’s beard was 60 rubles (about 
480 rubles of modem money) ; for a merchant’s, 80 rubles ; for the beard of 
a kholop, 30 mbles. If a peasant wore a beard in his village only, he could do 
so witib^ut paying the tax ; but if he went into a town, one kopek must be paid 
on account of his beard for each visit. Cf. Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 173. 

* Professor Kluchevsky pithily remarks that by a strange oversight the 
tax-inventors omitted an impost on funerals. To tax a man on coming into 
the world, and to refrain from taxing him on going out of it, is, he thinks, 
fin a ncial ly inconsequent. Cf. ibid., p. 174. 
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The animal yield usually fell far short of the estimates.^ Peter's 
financial policy seemed to consist in demanding the impossible in 
order to secure the utmost of the possible.^ 

In his desperation for funds, Peter naturally turned to what 
was then, as it is now, by far the wealthiest of Russian institutions 
and orders. Immediately after Narva, Peter took many of the 
church bells — ^those bells for which Russia is justly famous, although 
their almost continual clangour in the capitals causes the im- 
accustomed traveller to pine for the silence of the coimtry. Peter 
melted them down and cast them into cannon. On 30th December 
1701, Peter in effect confiscated the monastic lands by depriving 
the monasteries of the incomes from their votchini. He made the 
excuse that the monks did not labour to feed the poor, but fed 
themselves through the labour of others.® Peter also took over into 
the hands of the State the lands and peasants of the bishops and 
archbishops. The monks were given a capitation grant of ten 
rubles and ten quarters of grain ; a certain amount was devoted 
to almshouses ; but the Treasury appears to have gained to the 
extent of between one and two himdred thousand rubles a year.^ 
Later, after the Swedish war was concluded, the Holy Synod was 
established, and the right of managing the revenues from the votchini 
of the Church reverted once more to the ecclesiastical authorities. 
If ever the secularization of the clergy lands is again carried out, 
those who promote the measure may well fall back upon two import- 
ant historical precedents. 

Pushed by the hard facts of Treasury deficits, Peter increased 
the number of the State monopolies : resin, potash, rhubarb, glue, 
as well as salt, tobacco, vodka, chalk, tar, fish, oil, playing cards, 
dice, and oak coffins,® now made the long list of the commodities 
the production and sale of which the State absolutely controlled. 

The Treasury prices for these monopolized commodities were 

^ For example, in 1 720 the budget estimate for these miscellaneous taxes 
was 700.000 rubles ; the actual collections were only 410,000. Cf. Kluchevsky, 
op. cit., iv. p. 175. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 176. Peter’s action was, however, not without precedent. 
The Tsar Alexis, in 1649, brought the monastic lands under the control of the 
State. The monasteries, however, had resumed control in the reign of tte 
Tsar Feodor. Cf. Kluchevsky, loc. cit. 

* According to Kurakin, quoted by Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 176. 

^ The last was added in 1705 ; later, the use 01 oak for coffins was entirely 
prohibited {ibid.). 
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from two to four times as much as they had been before. Salt, 
for example, became a luxury. The peasants, who had to go without 
it, contracted scurvy and died in great numbers. The high price 
of salt must also have greatly prevented thrift among the peasantry , 
especially in the proximity of lakes and rivers, by preventing them 
from curing food for winter use.^ 

Nor did Peter stop at the not infrequent expedient of desperate 
financiers, the clipping of coin. Prior to the time of Peter, the 
money in common circulation consisted of two small silver coins — 
the kopek and the half-kopek. These coins were known as denge, 
money. The units of account were the aUyn, of the value of three 
kopeks, the grevna, of the value of ten kopeks, the polupoUenneke, 
of the value of twenty-five kopeks, the poltenneke, of the value of 
fifty kopeks, and the ruble, of one himdred kopeks. But the amount 
of the silver coins in circulation was so small that pieces of leather 
were used instead of coins. From 1700, small copper and large 
silver coins began to be issued, the latter being given the names of 
previous units of account .2 This process was, however, accom- 
panied by a gradual reduction of the weight and fineness of the 
coins, and by the consequent introduction of a fiduciary element, so 
that the later issues of Peter became token currency. 

In detail the following were the principal issues of currency 
during Peter's reign. From 1690 till 1698, he adopted the method 
current during the time of the Tsarevna Sophia, and out of a gr^- 
enka (weighing ten kopeks in copper), of a fineness which was not 
fixed, but which may be taken as 84 per cent, of silver, he coined the 
amount of 5 rubles 4 kopeks. During these nine years he coined 
3,135,475 rubles. Between 1699 and 1710, Peter continued to 
coin 14 rubles 40 kopeks out of a pound of silver of the same inde- 
terminate assay, but probably of the same fineness, viz. 84 per cent. 
During these twelve years he coined 19,161,155 rubles. Between 
1711 and 1717 he coined 4,240,491 rubles, but the fineness of these 
issues is not Imown. Between 1718 and 1724 Peter coined 14 rubles 
40 kopeks out of a pound of silver, of a fineness of only 70 per cent., 
the total issues being 4,921,172 rubles. In the beginning of the 
reign of Peter the silver ruble contained 8J zolotniki of pure silver ; 

^ On similar effects of the salt duties in England, see, e.g., Sir Thomas 
Bernard, Bart., Case of the Salt Duties, &c. London, 1817, passim. 

* Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 177. 
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then it was depreciated until it contained only 5|^ zolotniki. j It 
either remained at this weight and fineness, or it was reduced , to 
what it afterwards became, viz. a coin containing only 4f^ zolotmki 
of pure silver. Peter thus depreciated his silver coinage to the 
extent of 42 per cent. The total gold coinage of Peter’s reign 
amounted to only 706,236 rubles. The coinage of copper during 
. the same period was only 4,354,142 rubles. The total coinage of 
Peter amounted to 43,441,072 rubles.^ 

These operations were inevitably accompanied by advances in 
the prices of commodities. The purchasing power of a silver kopek 
at the end of the reign of Peter was about one-half of what it had 
been in the reign of the Tsar Alexis 

But the most important innovation made by Peter was the in- 
stitution of the tax per male peasant soul in order to replace the 
household tax, which had come to be unproductive. The popula- 
tion had increased, but the Treasury had not gained by the increase, 
because the taxed households had not increased in number ; they had 
only increased in content. Formerly, the average household had 
coimted three or four persons, now it counted fully five and a half.® 
The census of 1724, accomplished after a long time and under great 
difficulties, showed a taxed population of 5,570,000 souls — ^that is 
to say, souls of male sex and of all ages. The poll tax amounted 
upon its adoption to 95 kopeks per soul ; it afterwards fell to 
74 kopeks. The taxed residents in the cities (169,000 souls) paid 
I ruble 20 kopeks.^ 

The tax per soul of male sex puzzled the peasants, because, in 
their literal way, they looked upon a “ soul ” as intangible, and 
therefore not properly subject to taxation. They could understand 
a tax upon land, upon capital, &c., but they could not understand a 
tax upon a soul. Nor could they see otherwise than that the re- 
venues out of which the taxes must be paid, must accrue from the 
labour of the able-bodied members of the family, and that those 

^ These details axe taken from the excellent work on the Russian silver 
ruble by Professor Kaufman, of the University of St Petersburg. See 
Kaufmann, R. E., The Silver Ruble in Russia, from its Beginning until the end 
of the Nineteenth Century, St. Petersburg, 1910, pp. 149-151. 

* The purchasing power of the kopek of Alexis was fourteen to fifteen times 
as great as tiiat of the kopek of to-day, while that of the kopek of Peter was 
only eight times. C/. Kluchevsky, op, cit,, iv. p. 178. 

* Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 179. 

* Ibid., iv. p. 181. 
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of male sex of great age and of too slender age to exercise any 
influence upon the family income could not possibly contribute 
towards the taxes The “ soul,” from the point of view of the 
Treasury, was a fictitious unit, which in its calculations replaced 
the household, and its estimates were based upon the numbers of 
such souls as revealed by the census. The peasants gradually came 
to comprehend that what had really taken place had been an in- 
crease and a more rigorous exaction of the household tax, and they 
even came to regard the soul tax as being divisible into fractions ; 
but why it should have been invented, and why it should be called a 
soul tax, they never came to understand, although the tax remained 
with this designation for two hundred years ^ The incidence of the 
tax was, of course, anomalous. A poor peasant whose family con- 
sisted of four infant sons paid more than another peasant who had 
half a dozen grown-up daughters, whose labours may have resulted 
in a considerable family income, or he paid more than a well-to-do 
peasant who had no family at all. The poll tax, when compared 
in amount with the household tax, thus meant to some a slight 
increase, while to others it meant an increase to twice, thrice, or 
even four times the amount of the former household tax.® 

The yield of the tax to the Treasury was disappointing. In 
1724 the arrears of the poll tax amounted to 848,000 rubles, or 
18 per cent, of the estimated total amount which should have been 
paid. The officials reported that the collection of these arrears was 
an impossibility, because of the poverty of the peasants, because of 
bad crops, and because of the large numbers excluded from the tax 
roUs on account of recruiting for the army, death, ruin by fire, 
escape, and physical disability due to age or to disease.^ 

The following statistics exhibit vividly the enormous growth of 
the Russian budget under Peter : ® 


^ Cf. Pososhkov, quoted by Kluchevsky, iv. p. 181. 

* Cf. Kluchevsky, p. 183, and infra, p. 210. 

* Kluchevsky, op. at., iv. p. 184. 

* Treasury Report, quoted by Kluchevsky, ibid., p. 187. 

s These statistics are compiled from Melyukov, op. cit., pp. 76, 669 et 
seq. There is apparently a certain confusion of the budgets of 1724 and 1725 
in Kluchevsky, iv. p. 188. 
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REVENUE. 



1680. 

1701. 

1724. 


Rub 

les (goo’s omit 

ted). 

Old household tax . 

390 

466 


New soul tax .... 


... 

4,615 

Tributes paid in furs 

104 

119 

116 

Trade tax . . , \ 



25s 

Obroks and sales of State J- 

146 

130 


property . . . J 

... 

... 

220 

Indirect taxes .... 

650 

1,196 

2,129 

Currency operations . 

40 

792 

217 

Salt monopoly .... 


... 

662 

Post monopoly .... 

... 

... 

16 

Customs duties .... 

34 

119 

150 

Miscellaneous revenue 

100 

135 

147 

Totals .... 

1,464 

2,956 

8,527 

In modem money . 

25,888 

50,248 

76,739 


EXPENDITURE. 



1680. 

1701. 

1724. 

Army and navy 

Diplomacy .... 

Other expenditure . 

Rub 

700 

1,332 

les (ooo’s omit 

1,965 

46 

497 

ted). 

2,919 

48 

3,114 

2,032 

2,508 

6,081 


The details are more accurately set forth, however, in the budget 
for 1725 than for any previous year, probably because the masterful 
hand of Peter having been removed, and the necessity for cautious 
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I Statement having disappeared, the unrestrained officials were able 
J to set down more boldly the real state of the finances. These details 
I disclose that the cost of the army and navy was more than double 
the amount that appears in the budget of 1724, suggesting that in 
that budget either the totals were under-stated, or that there re- 
mained concealed expenditures. 

The following is the expenditure side of the budget of 1725 : 

(ooo’s omitted.) 


Army and navy 

. . 5974 1 rubles. 

Diplomatic expenditure 

163 

Public buildings 

662 „ 

Miscellaneous expenditure 

581 „ 


7770 M 


The peculiarity of Russian public finance at this time consisted 
in the fact that each separate item of the revenue was collected 
for a separate item of expenditure.® For example, so far as the 
original 70 kopeks per soul was concerned, the aggregate yield of 
the poll tax was devoted to the maintenance of the army, which 
was quartered in various localities ; so far as the additional 40 kopeks 
per soul of obrochny tax was concerned, the aggregate was devoted 
to the maintenance of the regiments of the guard and of the artillery, 
and the 40 kopeks per soul collected from freeholders were devoted 
to the maintenance of the land mihtia. This was the arrangement 
prior to 1725 ; in that year the distribution was readjusted, and the 
40 kopek tax was assigned to the maintenance of the southern 
army corps, and one-third of the poll taxes, which were collected 
from the merchantry at i ruble 20 kopeks per soul, was devoted 
to the artillery. Thus the army was maintained out of the total 
proceeds of the soul tax. The maintenance of the fleet was secured 
out of the revenue otherwise than from the soul tax. The amount 
yielded by the salt tax was devoted to public buildings, and the 

1 Exclusive of expenditure in Little Russia. 

* Calculated from data given byMelyukov, op. cit., p. 498. According 
to Golekov, however, the expenditure for 1725 was 9,829,949 rubles. Cited 
by M6l3nikov, op. c%t.. p. 499. 

* A^culianty which Russian finance had at that time in common with the 
public finance of many countries in respect to naval expenditure, ship-money, 
and the like, and in modem times in respect to education. In focal and 
municipal finance in many countries the same feature makes its appearance in 
respect to roads, parks, &c. &c. 
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ncomes derived by the Treasury from specific guheriii were devoted 
to specific purposes.^ 

The taxes of 1724 and of 1725 were drawn from the following 
sources : ^ 

Bonded people .... 4 > 364»653 ••• 78 per cent. 

State peasants .... 19036,389 ... 19 „ 

Merchantry 169,426 ... 3 „ 

Total number of taxed persons 

(male souls) .... 5,570,468 ... 100 „ 

The total population of Russia, according to the census of I/22, 
was 14 millions 

The soul tax, which had not existed in 1701, amounted in 1724 
fo 53 cent, of the total revenue. Indeed Peter’s financial 
reform consisted chiefly in the introduction of this tax, which bore 
heavily upon the peasants ; at the same time other burdens upon 
them and upon the merchants were not lightened. Indirect taxa- 
tion and the profits of Treasury enterprises were not as yet pro- 
ductive sources of revenue. The reforms ” thus brought the 
burdens of the peasants to a limit, which might not be overstepped 
without grave danger to the State. The sources of productiveness 
were tapped to the point of exhaustion.^ 

The obligations of the peasants to the State were so formidable 
that their obligations to their proprietors could not be increased. 
The pressure of taxation upon the peasants was enormous. Prince 
Kurakin, writing about the year 1707, says that “ on the average, 
the taxes per household were 16 rubles per year.” ® In modem 
money this would amount to between 120 and 130 mbles.® It is 
little wonder that the soul tax aroused antagonism among the 
serf owners. Prices were advancing, yet it was impossible to obtain 
any increased return from the labour of the serfs, because their 
whole net resources were swallowed up by the State. 

The large amount of unrecoverable arrears in 1724 indicated 
the degree of exhaustion of the taxpaying capacity of the peasants. 
The absorption by the State of the slender surplus accruing from 

^ Cf. Mglyukov, op. cit., pp. 497-8. • Kluchevsky, iv. pp. 187-8. 

» Brockhaus, op. cit., p. 75. * Kluchevsky, ibid., p. 189. 

* Prince KuraJdn was Mmself a great landowner. See Kluchevsky, op. 
dt; iv. p. 192. 

• Jbtd., loc. cit. 
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the practice of an indifferent agriculture and an unskilful industry 
prevented the accumulation and application of either agricultural 
or industrial capital, while the funds raised by taxes were expended 
in filling the marshes of St. Petersburg or in wars on the frontiers. 

There were other reactions. Corruption on a great scale honey- 
combed the public offices ; of every hundred rubles collected from 
the people, not more than thirty actually reached the Treasury 
The urgency of the demands for funds, and the difficulty of pro- 
curing them by means of taxation, suggested numerous financial 
schemes. For example, some one suggested to Peter to issue five 
miUion rubles of State credit obhgations without interest as fiduciary 
currency. The notes were to be made of wood, because of the 
advantage of that material over paper in respect to durabihty. 
Peter himself seems to have thought, in 1721, of applying to John 
Law, the collapse of whose “ system ” had occurred in France in 
May of the previous year, and of inviting him to form in Russia a 
commercial company on advantageous conditions, the first opera- 
tion of the company being a loan to the Government of one million 
rubles.2 The scheme came to nothing ; and when Peter died he 
left not a kopek of State debt. His reforms, costly as they were, 
had been wholly paid for imder his rigorous administration in the 
period during which the costs had been incurred. 

Peter laid the foundation of a great State, but his methods 
bore heavily upon his own generation. He saved the Russian 
people of the latter part of the eighteenth and those of the whole 
of the nineteenth century many burdens, but he concentrated 
these upon the backs of his contemporary peasantry. To put the 
case briefly, he expended upon highly permanent but not immediately 
productive forms of capital so excessive a proportion of the 
national income as to go perilously near the cureless ruin of his 
people in order that he might erect the material fabric of a State. 

There remains now to notice the changes in governmental 
institutions which had to be worked out in order that the greatly 
increased burden of administration involved by the reforms of Peter 
should be organized. At the beginning of Peter's reign the central 
authority was the Boyarskaya Duma, or House of Nobles. Some- 
tim^, as of old, the Tsar presided. The actual business of adminis- 
tration was carried on by the prekazi, or bureaux, now increased in 
^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 190. * Ibid., iv. p. 192. 
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number by the addition of the Preohrajensky prekaz, which dealt 
with affairs of the guard, the military-naval prekaz, which had 
under its care the hired seamen, and the Admiralty prekaz, which 
administered the fleet. In 1699 there was also established the 
Prekaz of Accounts, a kind of Board of Exchequer. To this latter 
body all the other prekazi furnish weekly and annual statements 
of their financial transactions.^ The Prekaz of Accounts thus 
came to perform the functions of a control department, and 
since it had its bureau at the place where the Boyarskaya Duma 
met, it came to be a secret chancellery of the Duma, which thus 
came to exercise through it a certain authority over the ministerial 
departments. 

At the same time, an important change in local government 
was carried into effect : this change was intended to bring the civic 
administration of the capital into direct relation with the central 
authority and to give the administration of the capital certain 
authority over that of the towns. 

The voyevodi, or military governors, had, from the point of view 
of the Treasury, acted arbitrarily, and had been largely responsible 
for the Treasury deficits ; and, from the point of view of the com- 
mercial-manufacturing people of the capital, the voyevodi and the 
prekaz officieils had made from them ** unneeded collections.*' By 
the ukase of 30th January 1699, it was provided that the com- 
mercial-manufacturing people ” of the capital should have the 
right, ** if they wished,” to elect from among themselves annually 
a hurmister,^ from “ acute and true people,” who would take charge 
not only of the collections of taxes for the Treasury, but would also 
exercise authority in judicial, civic, and commercial affairs. It was 
hoped that the taxes would be honestly and competently collected 
by the new system, and that the Treasury would benefit. Within 
the commercial-manufacturing class in the city there was a simul- 
taneous change, the tyaglo groups, or groups of commercial or manu- 
facturing people paying tyaglo, now paid into the Moscow prekaz, 
and no longer to the voyevod. The indirect taxes and the direct 
special tax for the maintenance of the streUsi were paid otherwise — 

^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 196. 

* A corruption of hurgomeister. Peter frequently employed German 
names for newly-invented ofiSces. The word hurmister is used in current 
Russian to designate the manager of an estate. 
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^he first into the Great Treasury (Bolshoi Kazni)^ and the second 
Imto the Streltsi prekaz?- 

These new administrative arrangements gave the merchants 
land the craftsmen in the capital a direct interest in the administra- 
tion, and brought them into organic relations with the machinery 
pf government. Their elected representative was not only head of 
|he city, but was a trusted, though unpaid, servant of the Govem- 
inent. The cleavage between the citizens and the governing body 
of the city was removed, and at the same time the relations between 
the administration of the city and the administration of the central 
government were put on a more cordial basis. The hurmister of 
Moscow was a dignified official. He reported to the Tsar, not 
through any bureau, but directly, and the office became a kind of 
civic ministry. This development was in entire accordance with 
Peter’s policy of breaking down the prejudices of the nobility against 
the commercial and manufacturing class. The raiusha, or Muni- 
cipal Palace of Moscow, assumed great importance. Under Kur- 
batov, for example, who was inspector of the municipal administra- 
tion, a formidable war was waged in the interests of the Imperial 
Treasury against official corruption and tax-evasion. The revenue 
was greatly increased. The expectations of Peter of the effect of 
introducing business-like methods through the enhstment in the 
affairs of the Treasury of the interest of the commercial class, had 
not been disappointed. 

The reorganization of the civic government of the capital, and 
the necessities of the Treasury, led to a comprehensive plan for the 
reorganization of local government throughout the Empire. By an 
ukase of i8th December 1707, Peter gave the rank of cities to IGev, 
Smolensk, and other great towns, which became the capitals of nine 
guherni? 

The division of the Empire into nine departments, or guberni, 
was not undertaken for the purpose of strengthening local govern- 
ment, although the previous crude centralization might have been 
held to render an experiment in this direction advisable ; it was 

^ Khichevsky, iv. pp. 198-200. 

* Moskovskaya, Ingermanlandskaya (afterwards called Peterburgskaya), 
Kievskaya, Smolenskaya, Arkhangelskaya, Kazanskaya, Azovskaya, Sibir- 
^ya, and Voronejskaya. Gubernie (properly gnherniya) may be translated 
province or departement. The modem guberni are different in boundaries and 
more restricted in area than are those of Peter. 
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undertaken for purely fiscal reasons. How the local government 
could be administered in such a way as to produce the maximum 
income for the central Treasury of the State — ^that was the problem 
which Peter set himself to solve. He was obliged to use the 
materials at his hand — the Menshikovs, Streshnevs, Apraksins, 
some of them incompetent, some of them avaricious, some of them 
obscurantists. These were the men who had to be entrusted with 
the working out of the relations between local administration and 
the central authority. But they were to be assisted by an army of 
officials. Under the former system the voyevodi exercised arbitrary 
power, largely through military or semi-military functionaries. 
Their administration was very haphazard and often unjust. It was 
not cheap ; indeed the cost of it was one of the reasons for the reform. 
But, although the officials who were employed were generally in- 
competent and sometimes dishonest, there were comparatively few 
of them. Any reform, therefore, meant an increase in the number 
of officials and an increased civil service budget Under an ukase 
of 1715 each gubernie had a governor, a vice-governor, a chief of 
judiciary, a commissary, and other officers. Under the old system 
the voyevoda acted on his own initiative, or on instructions from 
headquarters ; under the new system the governor was obliged to 
consult a council of from eight to twelve persons, and he was obliged 
also to act upon their decisions, arrived at by a majority — the 
governor having power to cast two votes. 2 

The original nine guberni varied very much in area : Siberia was 
one vast gubernie, Moscow was large, Ingermanland was relatively 
small. Three years after the first ukase on the subject, groups of 
districts {uezdi) were united into provinces {provintsi) within the 
guberni. 

The old system of centralization had undoubtedly broken down, 
but the new system of decentralization involved in the erection of 
the guberni did not fare much better. For a time the new gover- 
nors, councils, and functionaries were probably more honest than 
their predecessors — some of them imdoubtedly were more alert ki 
conserving the interests of the central government ; but the Treasury 

The same is true in China at present. The reorganization of the civil 
service and of local government presents there substantially the same problems 
as those which Peter encountered. 

* The decision by majority was quite new in Russian assemblies and coun- 
cils. The traditional method involved unanimi ty, cf. infra, ii. p. 10. 
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f ined little from the reorganization of the system of collecting 
xes. The old system was corrupt and costly, the new system was 
^onest but expensive. The net result to the Treasury was not 
greater, when the increase of the revenue due to the increase of 
taxation is taken into account. 

The guberni administrative system had other reactions. The con- 
trol passed from the Boyarskaya Duma to the local government 
councils ; and the Duma itself was merged in the Senate. The 
Senate now became the central governing body, and under the ukase 
of 5th March 1711 it was required to elect a supervisor of fiscal 
iffairs,^ who must be a man “ clever and acute.” This financial 
censor might be drawn from any class, and he was to exercise his 
[unctions secretly .2 The secrecy of his functions was a grave draw- 
back. His office became that of a spy. In 1713 the financial 
censorship was denounced as demoralizing by Stefan Yavorsky, a 
Little Russian Metropolitan, who reflected also with great boldness 
upon the private vices of Peter. The Senate suspended the Metro- 
politan, but it is to the credit of Peter that he took no notice of the 
personal reprimand, and in the following year amended the char- 
icter of the office of oher-fiskal.^ 

The useful reforms accomplished by the Senate consisted in the 
clearing away of numerous prekazi, chanceries, commissions, and 
departments which had grown up in some cases without any definite 
relation to one another, and in some cases with traditions of in- 
dependence and even disobedience to the Tsar. The system of 
'collegia, or administrative departments, copied from the foreign 
chancelleries, was developed between 1715 and 1729.^ Nine col- 
^ Ober-fiskal. 

* Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 218. Nesterov, who was ober-fiskal, and 
who was merciless in his denunciation of corruption, bringmg punishment 
3n Prince Dolgorukov, and sending Prince Gagarin, Governor of Siberia, to 
prison, and afterwards to the gallows, was himself found guilty of bribery, 
and was sentenced to be broken on the wheel. Cf. Kluchevsky, iv. pp. 
218-9. 

® Kluchevsky, iv. p. 219. Shortly after the philippic of the Metropoli- 
tan Yavorsky, another Little Russian, Theofan Prokopovich, suggested that 
the authors of clerical disturbances and the observers of superstitious cus- 
toms should be denounced to their bishop by specially-appoimted ecclesi- 
astical fiskals.*’ When the Synod came to be organized it did introduce 
clerical functionaries with the corresponding office under the name of in- 
juisitors. ( I bid . ) 

* Cf. supra, p. 122. The Swedish system seems to have been the principal 
model. It had been applied in the Swedish provinces on the south coast of 
the Baltic. Kluchevsky, ibid., p. 223. 
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legia were established by the ukase of 12th December 1718 ; (i) 
foreign affairs ; (2) department of the money incomes of the 
State ; (3) justice ; (4) department of financial control (a kind of 
auditor-general's department) ; (5) department of land mihtary 
forces ; (6) department of naval forces ; (7) commerce ; (8) moun- 
tain (mines and foundries) and factory industries ; (9) department 
of State expenditure. 

For nine years between the abolition of the old prekazi and the 
formation of the new collegia the Senate undertook the above-men- 
tioned functions. It was the Executive of the State. The personal 
responsibihty of the Tsar devolved upon it. When the collegia were 
estabhshed, the same responsibility devolved upon them. For the 
Senate there remained more general directive and visitatorial powers. 
Peter even sometimes brought before the Senate his projects, as if 
he were an ordinary senator.^ The collegia were obliged to act only 
in accordance with the law as expressed in the written ukases of the 
Tsar and the Senate. In 1720 the presidents of all the collegia were 
also senators, but in 1722 only the presidents of the foreign, military, 
and naval collegia were retained as senators ; the presidents of the 
others were replaced by representatives elected by the members of 
the collegia. The Senate at this time was in law a very powerful 
governing authority. Without its sanction nothing was valid; it 
took the place of the Tsar in his absence, and acted upon its own 
initiative. Yet the actual exercise of such high functions must 
depend upon the personal composition and character of the govern- 
ing body. During the first years of its existence the Senate had the 
opportunity of acting as a modem cabinet in a constitutional gov- 
ernment would act, but it did not do so. It must be recognized that 
the cabinet system even of England had not entirely assumed its 
modem form in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. To 
expect that even the most perfectly-devised mechanism would work 
smoothly in unaccustomed hands is to expect too much. The old 
system, casual and inefficient as it was, had grown up in organic 
relation to the needs of the time. The new system was transferred 
tn bloc from another field. The proceedings of the Senate assumed 
a merely bureaucratic character ; and the Senate, which might have 
been master of the situation and of the country, became the mouth- 
piece of the Tsar. In the hands of a strong, and, on the whole, bene- 

^ Kluchevsky, p. 229. 
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volent autocrat like Peter, the moulding of the Senate into a political 
force might have been accomplished ; but Peter did not live long 
enough to accomplish this task, and his methods were perhaps too 
rough to accomplish it all. He prosecuted and fined senators for 
decisions which he thought improper, and he occasionally thrashed 
a senator — ^Hke Prince Menshikov, for example. These proceedings 
did not contribute to the elevation of the Senate in the eyes of the 
people. In 1715 there had been instituted the office of inspector- 
general, which contributed further to discredit the Senate. The 
inspector-general was present at the sessions of the Senate ; sitting 
at a table apart from the members. His business was to take note 
of the ukases of the Senate, to see that they were carried out, and to 
denounce to the Senate any unpunctual performance of the law. If 
the Senate took no action against alleged offenders, the inspector- 
general might carry his complaint to the ear of the Tsar. The result 
of this system seems to have been that the Senate was afraid to do 
anything. The senators absented themselves from the sessions, and 
in three years only three affairs of importance were concluded In 
1721 the performance of the duties of the inspector-general were 
handed over to the military department. One of the staff officers 
of the guard, changed every month, was required to be present at all 
sittings of the Senate. In the event of any member of the Senate 
offending in any way, the duty of this officer was to arrest him, to 
put him in the fortress, and to report to the Tsar .2 Such a state of 
matters could not endure. In 1722 a new functionary was appointed, 
called the Procurator-General of the Senate, with general super- 
vision of the Senate, but with powers quite different from those of 
the military inspector-general. The procurator-general acted as 
intermediary between the collegia and the Senate, received the 
reports of local functionaries, and had in his power the initiation of 
legislation. The procurator-general also acted as intermediary 
between the Tsar and the Senate. The process of legislation was 
as follows : The procurator-general brought his project before the 
Senate, then joint sessions of the Senate and all the collegia were 
held, at which the project was “ thought over and discussed \mder 

^ Report by Zotov (the first of these inspectors-general), quoted by 
Kluchevsky, iv. p. 234. 

* Ihid., p. 235. Such measures were probably not altogether unnecessary. 
Disorderly scenes and violent personal quarrels in the Senate were not in- 
frequent. 
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oath.** The opinion of the Senate was then communicated to the 
Tsar by the procurator-general, and the resolution of the Tsar 
became the law.^ 

Though the collegia were thus not detached from the Senate in 
the senses that they occasionally met in joint sessions, and that they 
were subject to visitation by the Senate, they were not obliged to 
report to it unless they were asked to do so. The Senate had thus 
no necessary or continuous cognizance of the business of the collegia, 
and therefore laboured under the disadvantage of separation from 
the actual process of government, excepting so far as general policy 
was concerned. The Senate was the highest court of appeal ; but 
appeals to the Senate from decisions by the collegia were regulated 
by the Tsar. Appeals did not lie to the Senate without his sanction 

While the central administration was being reorganized, the 
collegia system established, and the relation of the collegia to the 
Senate elaborated, the reorganization of local government through 
the formation of nine guherni in 1707 had not been realizing the ex- 
pectations with which it had been initiated. The Swedish system 
having been applied to the central administrative organs, Peter 
thought of applying also the Swedish system of local government. 
He therefore instructed the Senate to inquire how far the Swedish 
local institutions were compatible with Russian customs. Event- 
ually a new system of local administration was elaborated, and an 
ukase was issued on 26th November 1718. The new system began 
in 1720. 

The largest unit of local government — ^the gubernie — ^was pre- 
served, and the number of guherni was increased from nine to 
eleven. The guherni were divided into provintsi, and these again 
were divided into uezdi, or districts. In the guherni, as a whole, there 
were fifty provintsi. The chief functionary in a guherni was the 
guhernator, or governor, and in a province, a voyevoda. The voyevoda 
had to deal with finance, pohce, and with economic affairs generally. 
Upon these matters the voyevodi had communication directly with 
the central authorities, an arrangement which inevitably led to 
disputes between the governors of the guherni and the voyevodi, and 
which gave the voyevodi a quasi-independence, thus splitting up the 
guherni into smaller pohtical units. The voyevoda carried on his 
business in the zemskaya chancery, or local government office. Under 
1 Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 238. * Ihid., p. 239. 
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the voyevoda was a local superintendent for the collection of taxes, 
and under this official was the local treasurer and a commissary, 
or provision master, who took charge of the grain receipts on Treasury 
account. The manager of the uezd was a local commissary, who, 
under the orders of his chief, looked after financial, economical, 
and even moral and educational affairs. Beneath these new organs 
of local government there were the ancient village police, elected 
at the village meetings. By the ukase of 1719 “aulic courts,** 
and the courts of eniseyshy and rigshy were established. The courts 
of lowest instance were provincial courts, which were held in the more 
important cities, and local courts, which were held in the less im- 
portant. In 1722, however, the lower courts were abolished, and 
judicial power was confided to the provincial chiefs, either per- 
sonally or with assessors. 

In addition to the departmental and provincial organizations 
which have been sketched, the reforms of Peter extended to city 
administration. The ratusha of Moscow had been transformed in 
1708 into a Board of the city ; now it was decided to rev^ert in some 
measure to the former arrangement. The merchants of Moscow 
were called upon to form themselves into two guilds. To the first 
of these belonged bankers, large merchants, physicians, pharma- 
cists, and artists, and to the second guild, small merchants and 
artizans. These latter were required to form trade corporations 
within the guild. A third group was formed of low people (podlye 
lyude), composed of unskilled labourers and wage-earners generally. 
This classification resulted in the members of the two guilds, but 
especially those of the first, becoming a kind of city patriciate, 
ruling the city in essential affairs. 

These measures assumed in the end an aspect not exclusively 
fiscal. They became, either directl}^ or through reactions, important 
influences in the social and economical development of the cities 
and of the rural districts, and indeed it would appear as if the idea 
of their doing so had gradually dawned upon Peter. He appeared 
to realize that without the active aid of his people he could do 
nothing, and that the^^ could not develop into effective taxpayers 
in the absence of sound political organization.^ 

Contemporary judgments of the reforms of Peter cannot be 
regarded as of importance, partly because his commanding per- 
1 Cf. Kluchevsky, op, cit., iv. pp. 241-51. 
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sonality rendered criticism difficult, and partly because these reforms 
were so far-reaching in their consequences, and so many of them 
belong to the last few years of his hfe, that their full effects could 
not possibly appear until a later period. Nor can the immediately 
succeeding years be expected to afford more than suggestions 
towards a sound appreciation, for although reheved of the masterful 
influence of Peter’s presence, there was some criticism of his reforms, 
the prevailing attitude was one of adoration of an imexampled 
personality. This Peter-worship went far. Nartov, a working 
cabinetmaker who knew Peter, said of him : “ Though Peter the 
Great is no more with us, his spirit lives in our souls, and we who 
had the honour to be near the monarch will die true to him, and 
our warm love for him will be buried with us.” Lomonosov called 
Peter “ a god-hke man ” ; and Derjavin wrote of him : 

“ Was it not God 

Who in his person came down to the earth ? ” ^ 

Neplyuev, Russian Resident at Constantinople, after the death 
of Peter, said of him, “ This monarch has brought our country to 
a level with others ; he has taught us to recognize that we are a 
people. In brief, everything we look upon in Russia has its origin 
in him, and everything which shall be done in the future will be 
derived from this source.” ® 

The age of Katherine II afforded the possibihty of a more de- 
tached point of view, and the philosophical temper of the time 
might lead us to the expectation that a placid estimate might be 
forthcoming of the net consequences to the nation of the reign of 
Katherine’s ^eat predecessor. But such an expectation would be 
doomed to disappointment. The fashion of that time was to regard 
Peter as having diminished the lustre of the Imperial purple rather 
than as having increased it. The fastidious gentlemen of the later 
eighteenth century dishked a Tsar who associated with labourers, 
and who could himself wield an axe. Criticism of Peter went 
farther. His reforms were looked upon as having been too radical, 
and as having been insufficiently related to the virtues of the 
traditional forms of Russian life. Peter was blamed for destro5dng 
Russian customs and for contributing to laxity of manners. In 

‘ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 266. 

* Quoted from Neplyuev’s Mwwofrs by Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 271. 
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general, the real merits of his reforms were neither understood nor 
acknowledged, in spite of the intellectual attitude towards many 
things which his critics undoubtedly exhibited.^ 

With the first wave of revolutionary impulses from the French 
Revolution, there came a juster appreciation of Peter. To 
Karamsin, the Russian historian, writing at this time, Peter 
appeared a great revolutionary. The structural changes wrought 
in Russian society by Peter’s reforms seemed to him to make for 
civilization. But later, when the French Revolution entered upon 
its more rapidly changing phases, Karamsin reflected sadly upon 
the slow and steady progress which Russia had made under the 
Romanovs, until this progress was arrested by the powerful but 
“ lawless ” hand of Peter. “ We began,” he says, “ to be citizens 
of the world ; but we ceased in some measure to be citizens of 
Russia — and the cause of that was — Peter 1 ” ^ 

The Restoration after the Napoleonic episode, and the national 
movements throughout Europe, reacted upon political thought in 
Russia, and again the memory of Peter suffered eclipse. The rise 
of Slavophilism brought new accusations against him as a Zapad/nik 
or Westerner. Khomyakov revived the criticisms of the policy of 
Peter on the ground that it ruptured the rural life of Russia, and 
took out of it for his army and for his enterprises the elements 
which, left to themselves, might have developed spontaneously an 
indigenous culture.® 

Professor Kluchevsky has well characterized the pass at which 
the criticism of Peter had arrived. In place of a scientific examina- 
tion of the actual course and actual consequences of his reforms, 
there was merely a comparison of old and new Russia. The former 
was idealized, “witty conjectures were taken for historical facts, 
and dreams of leisure were represented as the ideals of the people.” * 

The growth of historical science from the middle of the nineteenth 
century rendered other views possible. The great . Russian his- 

1 The Princess Dashkov, at a dinner in Vienna in 1 780, is reported to have 
said that if Peter had possessed the mind of a great legislator, he would not 
have trifled with handicrafts ; and he would have left to the ordinary course 
of time gradually to bring about the improvements which he endeavoured 
to produce by force. Cf. Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 267. 

* Karamsin, quoted by Kluchevsky, iv. p. 268. 

* For the Slavophil movement, see more fully infra. Book II, chap. x. 

Kluchevsky, cit., iv. p. 269. 
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torian Soloviev was the first to set the reign of Peter in due his- 
torical perspective ; ^ but his account of the reforms is not merely 
the result of scientific inquiry into documentary e\ddence— it is a 
polemic against the detractors of Peter and a vindication of his 
historical position. From Soloviev’s point of view, no nation in 
the history of the world accomplished so much in so short a time 
as Russia accomplished in the reign of Peter. No people ever 
experienced so great, so varied, and so profound a reformation, 
followed by so important consequences. These consequences 
appeared not merely in the interior life of the Russians themselves, 
but they reacted upon the general life of the world. In this interior 
life the foundations of new principles were laid. The self-activity 
of society was awakened by the introduction of the collegia, or 
government departmental system, and by the adoption of the 
electoral principle and of autonomous civic government. For the 
first time the people realized what an empire meant ^ — ^an organic 
union of self-acting political societies. For the first time the oath 
of fealty was taken, not only to the Emperor, but also to the Empire. 
For the first time in Russia, personality was vindicated, the oppres- 
sive yoke of the family was mitigated, personal merit was recog- 
nised, marriage ceased to be dictated by parents or serf owners, 
women emerged from the terem.^ 

The consequences to the world were the transformation of a 
weak and almost unknown people into a nation led by a strong 
man, and its appearance upon the historical stage as a potentially 
formidable power. For the first time in modem history the Slavs, 
through their representatives, the Russian people, began to take 
a share in the general life of Europe.^ This vindication by Soloviev 
recalls the opinions which have already been quoted from Peter’s 
admiring contemporaries. 

Professor Kluchevsky’s estimate is free from the bias which 
gave a polemical tone to Soloviev’s treatment of the reign of 
Peter, and it is therefore more scientific in spirit and more just 
both to Peter and to his time. He begins by accounting for Peter’s 
early predisposition towards military affairs, through his recog- 

^ Soloviev. S. M., History of Russia from the Earliest Times. Moscxjw, 
1851-1878. See especiall}r vol. xviii, (1868) chap. iii. 

* Kluchevsk5\ d]t>. cit., iv. p. 270. ® Literally, the attic. 

* Soloviev, summarized by Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 270. 
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nition that some means must be devised to control the streltsi, who 
supported his sister Sophia, and whose arrogance made them a 
danger to the State. From this point of view Peter simply did 
the obvious and immediately necessary thing. He organized as 
soon as possible a military force upon a foundation entirely different 
from that of the streltsi in order to combat them. There is no sign 
at this time of far-reaching plans, or even of the organization of an 
army for defence, still less for aggressive attacks upon the nations 
by which Russia was surrounded. His first business was to secure 
his throne, and to checkmate his ambitious sister ; but his method 
of doing so involved a great step forward, for in opposing her influ- 
ence, he was opposing also the influences of Byzantism. The force 
of circumstances thus drove him into reforms. Even when he re- 
turned from abroad after his first journey in 1697-1698, he “ brought 
back to Moscow, not plans of reform, but cultural impressions, 
imagining that he could introduce into Russia what he had seen 
abroad, and he came back also with the determination of waging 
war against Sweden in order to recover the control of the sea, which 
had been wrested by that country from his grandfather.” ^ 

These two impulses — the adoption of West European methods, 
especially in military affairs, and the war with Sweden — dominated 
him for the greater part of his life. Only during the last ten years 
of his reign, when he was between forty-three and fifty-three years 
of age, “ did he appear to be conscious that he had done something 
new ; but even then not fully.” 2 Nor was this consciousness 
associated with aims for the future ; it was rather a realization of 
achievement in the past. 

Peter thus became a reformer, as it were incidentally ; he was 
drawn into the rdle perhaps even unwillingly. “ War led him on, 
and up to the end of his life, pushed him into reform.” ^ 

Professor Kluchevsky acknowledges that as a rule war is a 
“ brake ” upon reform, and that exterior wars and interior reforms 
are generally mutually exclusive. In Russian history, however, 
a successful war contributed to the fixation of existing conditions, 
and an unsuccessful war provoked social discontent and compelled 
the Gk)vemment to undertake more or less decided reforms.* While 
the Government was involved in domestic affairs, it usually allowed 

^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 273. 2 Ibid. * Ibid. 

* Ibid., iv. p. 274. In the twentieth century history has repeated itself. 
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international complications to be settled without the intervention 
of Russia, even at the cost of diminished prestige. Thus reforms 
at home were frequently purchased at the price of misfortunes 
abroad. 1 But the forces of war and the forces of reform are cardinal 
opposites. Although, to use Peter’s phrase, war was the school of 
the nation, the pressure of war gave a certain direction to the re- 
forms ; but reform prolonged the war, and the war prolonged the 
reform. The consequences were apparent in the opposition of the 
people, and even in uprisings against war and reform alike. In 
this vicious circle Peter found himself involved. 

Nor were the reforms of Peter novel. Programmes of reforms 
similar to those of Peter had been proposed before. In the time 
of Feodor, western ideas had even been introduced — at all events 
in the circles of the court, where people began to study Latin, to 
speak Polish, and to discard the Russian cloak for the Polish surtout, 
and the old Russian dances for the polka-mazurka.^ While Peter’s 
predecessor thus adopted Polish models, Peter took his industrial 
and commercial models from Holland and his constitutional models 
from Sweden. 

While Peter’s reforms were not novel, excepting in detail, they 
were carried out with incomparable vigour. Granted that the 
reforms might have been carried out gradually without the apph- 
cation of Peter’s urgent and formidable energy, and without the 
reactions which this display of autocratic force involved, in what 
calculable period of time could they have been carried out ? An 
estimate in answer to this very question was made by Prince Sher- 
batov, a strong adherent of old Russian ideas, and by no means an 
upholder of autocracy. “ In how many years,” he asked, “ imder 
the most favourable circumstances, could Russia by itself, without 
the autocracy of Peter, attain in respect to education and glory, 
that position in which she now finds herself.” The answer given 
in the end of the eighteenth century was to the effect that Russia 
might do so by the end of the nineteenth. The conditions of the 
question were impossible, for while Russia was dowly travelling 
upon her own lonely furrow, who could answer for her neighbours ? 
“ Some Charles XII or Frederick II might tear her to pieces and 
throw her development back for an incalculable period.” ® 

‘ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 276. * Ibid., iv. p. 275. 

* Prince Tscherbatov, quoted by Kluchevsky, op, cit., iv. p. 276. 
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More important than either the preparedness of Russia for Peter’s 
reforms, or the necessity of the employment of force in carrying 
them out rapidly, is the question of the duration of their effects. 

In order to form an estimate of the consequences of the reforms 
of Peter, it is necessary, in the first place, to consider the position 
of the Tzarship when Peter entered upon that office. Although, 
in a sense, Peter looked upon Russia as his votchina — ^his inherited 
estate — which it was his duty to improve rather than to lay waste, 
to pass on unimpaired and, if possible, enlarged to his successors, 
this was not the actual position in point of law. Under the old 
dynasty, such had actually been the legal position ; but when the 
Romanovs came to the throne, although they possessed votchini, 
Russia as a whole was not their votchina. The superiority of the 
Tsar was recognized by the hereditary nobility, but the votchinal 
character of the previous d3masty had disappeared with it.^ More- 
over, there was wanting in the new Tsarship, “ a definite juridical 
physiognomy.” 2 The relation of the Romanov Tsars to the 
nobility and to the nation depended upon the conditions of the time 
and the character of the Tsars themselves. When Peter practi- 
cally destroyed the nobility as a political unit by amalgamating it 
with the gentry and by instituting the Senate, he aggrandized the 
status of the Tsar ; but he also gave to the previously formless 
and undefined power of the Tsar a politico-moral definition. Prior 
to his time the idea of the State was inseparable from the per- 
sonality of the Tsar ; but in his insistence upon separate oaths — 
one to the Tsar and one to the State, and in his frequent references 
in his ukases to the interests of the State as the highest interests, 
Peter introduced into the Russian political system a new conception. 
His whole attitude showed that he regarded himself as Tsar, as the 
principal servant of the State.® He thus gave to the Tsarship a 
definite position in relation to the State and to the Tsars, his suc- 
cessors, a definite role. 

Under the old dynasty the law of succession to the throne 

1 Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 278. * Ibid. 

® In a despatch, e.g., he says, refemng to the victory of Doberan : “ From 
the time 1 commenced to serve, I have not seen such firing and such good 
conduct of the soldiers.” Quoted by Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 278. This 
phrase may have been used in a military sense, and may be compared with 
the dying words of Nicholas I to his son : “ I leave you my command in 
disorder.” 
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was the law of the voichina. The votchina passed from father to 
son by will. There was no law of primogeniture. 

In 1598 the practice arose of election of the Tsar by the sobori. 
When Mikhael Romanov was elected in 1613, the nobles took an 
oath of fealty to him and to his children — not farther. The dynasty 
was, as it were, on its trial. No fundamental law of succession 
was passed, nor was the practice of election confirmed by any 
statute. Alexis, the son of Mikhael, presented his son Feodor to 
the people in the Red Square at Moscow, and announced him as 
the heir to the throne. Later, when Peter and his brother Ivan 
both became Tsars, they did so not by virtue either of presentation 
to the people or of election properly so called, but in consequence 
of a riot on the part of the streltsi and of the vote of an irregular 
zemsky sobor. 

Peter made such varying practice more difficult for the future, 
by re-establishing the votchinal form of succession. This he did 
by the statute of 5th February 1722, which became the fundamental 
law on the subject. “ We issue this ukase in order that it shall 
always be in the power of the ruling emperor to specify the person 
to whom he shall wish the heritage to pass, and to change that person 
according to his own judgment.*'^ In this ukase, so far from 
effecting a reform in the relations of the throne to the State, Peter 
“ turned the State backwards to the old votchinal position — 
the same position which was expressed by Ivan III, “ To whom I 
wish, to him shall I give the rule.'’ ^ Elements of reaction are also 
to be found in the social legislation of Peter. The old class obli- 
gations, so far from being diminished, were rather increased, and 
under him bondage right, so far from being limited, was really ex- 
tended by the forced labour in the factories and the mines. The 
obligatory service of the superior class was rendered more peremp- 
tory, and its character was intensified by obligatory education. 


^ Cf. Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 279. This provision was subsequently 
altered. The present rule is : “ Both sexes have a right to inheritance of 
the toone ; but pre-eminently this right belongs to the male sex, and the order 
of primogeniture, when interrupted in the last male generation, comes to 
the female generation. The person who has the right to inheritance of the 
ttrone is given the right to resign that right under conditions in which there 
is no difficulty in the succession to the throne.” Code of the Fundamental State 
Laws, vol. 1. part i. (edition 1904). The Nature of the Highest Autocratic 
Power, arts. 5 and 1 5. 

• Kluchevsky, ibid. * Ibid. 
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Similarly he imposed upon the merchant class a hitherto unheard- 
of obligation — compulsory industrial enterprise — in his obhgatory 
formation of companies and obhgatory leasing to them of factories 
estabhshed by the State. In order to carry out this policy, it was 
necessary to endow the merchant enterprisers with the privilege 
of bondage right — a privilege heretofore almost exclusively enjoyed 
by the nobility.^ In unifying the various classes of bonded peasants, 
Peter really intensified bondage, and in forcing the free but idle 
groups into bondage or into the army, he considerably augmented 
the number of persons in bondage conditions. His aim was to 
compel “ idlers to take themselves to trade, in order that nobody 
should be without some business.” * 

The final result of these changes was to give Russian society 
more sharply defined class lineaments and to impose upon the 
shoulders of each of the classes a “ more complicated burden of 
obligations.” ^ Peter thus simplified the class contours, but 
increased the interior complexity of the class groups. 

Peter may thus be said neither to have disturbed the old founda- 
tions of Russian society, nor to have laid new foundations, but to 
have carried forward processes already begun, to have altered the 
existing combinations, separating elements hitherto combined, or 
associating elements hitherto separated. By these means he created 
a new state with the object of reinvigorating the social forces and 
the governmental institutions.^ 

The relation of Peter to Western Europe must be similarly 
examined. Peter was accused by his Slavophil detractors of being 
a bhnd worshipper of West European methods, and of being desirous 
to adopt them merely because they were unhke Russian. But there 
is no evidence to support this construction. When Peter went as a 
young man incognito in the train of his own ambassador, he went to 
the West clearly for one purpose, and one purpose only. This pur- 
pose was the acquisition of knowledge about naval affairs. In order 
to reconquer the command of the Baltic Sea and to regain the Baltic 
provinces, it was indispensable that Russia should possess a navy. 
But Russia had never been a naval power. Her people were accus- 
tomed to navigate rivers, but not to navigate the sea. She was, 
indeed, shut in on all sides from the open waters. 

^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 280. * Ibid. 

* Ihtd. * Ibid., iv. p. 281. 
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The attitude of the West towards the Russia of the eighteenth 
century was not unlike the attitude of the Powers towards China in 
the nineteenth. There was a decided reluctance to contribute to- 
wards the effective arming of a people whose reputation for barbar- 
ism induced the belief that such a development would involve 
international danger, and probable injury to the interests of civiliza- 
tion. Peter seems to have reahzed this fully According to 
Osterman, he said, “ Europe is necessary to us for some decades, 
and afterwards we will show it our back.” ^ 

The object of Peter seems thus to have been, not to assimilate 
Russia to the West, but to take from the West what was necessary 
for Russia to enable her to resist the West, to utilize her own powers, 
and to continue her own development, and no more. Association 
with the West was thus a means to an end, and not the end itself. 
What Peter took from the West were technical, educational, adminis- 
trative and financial methods ; he took nothing of the spirit of the 
West, and for this reason he is entitled neither to the credit nor to 
the blame of having westernized his country. 

Peter found in Russia no regular army, he made one ; he found 
no fleet, he built one ; he found no way to the sea for his com- 
merce, he secured one ; he found practically no extractive and 
almost no manufacturing industries, he brought both of these to a 
high state of development. He founded a naval academy, a school 
of navigation, and schools of medicine, engineering, artillery, as well 
as Latin, mathematical, and elementary schools. The technical 
excellence which Peter foimd in Western Europe he endeavoured to 
induce, and even to compel, his own countrymen to acquire. For 
all these institutions Peter required money. He increased the in- 
come of the State enormously in order to meet the vastly increased 
ex^nditure . et heleit no deht . ‘ * He was a creditor of the future, 

not its debtor. ’ ’ ® Peter’s reforms were thus material and financial — 
economical in the narrower sense. He increased the material re- 
sources of the State, but he did not elevate the standard of life of the 
people. In the larger economic sense, his reforms did not make 
directly for progress, although, had his successors been able to 
perform in their field the feats which Peter performed in his, the 

^ Pet» is reported to have stated this in 1 724 (the last year of his life) on 
the occasion of the anniversary of the Peace of Nystad. Cf. Kluchevsky, op. 
cit., iv. p. 282. 

» Ibid., p. 283. 3 jY. p. 285. 
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history of Russia might have been different, and Peter’s reforms 
might have been finally and fully justified by events in which their 
ulterior effects were recognizable. 

The reforms of Peter, while they neither regenerated nor de- 
stroyed Russian life, certainly revivified it, agitated it, and in some 
measure changed its direction. His feverish activity, which in- 
fected everyone, is accounted for by the circumstances of the time — 
the war with Sweden, the continuous interior struggles, producing 
a confusion in the midst of which the reforms had to be worked out. 
An exaggerated importance was thus given to his methods — ^methods 
which were characterized by roughness and by haste. The violence 
of his punishments for neglect of duty or for offences against his policy 
produced a neurasthenic condition in his subordinates.^ His private 
secretary, Makarov, discloses this in a letter written in 1716. 
“ Truly,” he says, in all affairs we wander as if we were blind. We 
do not know what to do ; everywhere there is great agitation.” ^ 
The forces of reaction arrayed themselves against Peter. There 
were four serious uprisings and three or four conspiracies. The 
opponents of the innovations were able to appeal to antiquity, and 
to denounce some of them as being at once trifling and exasperating. 
But Peter saw in the apparent trifles — ^the wearing of bear^ and of 
long coats, &c. — symbols of obstinate adherence to traditional 
forms, and reluctance to enter into relations with those whom he 
had called to be technical instructors. With this object he insisted 
upon the wearing of German clothes, and he set officers at the 
city gates to see that his orders were carried out. There can be 
no doubt that these measures were real obstacles to the reform 
which Peter desired, and that they occasioned needless friction and 
needless sacrifices. ” Peter went against the wind, and by his 
accelerated motion he increased the resistance which he encoun- 
tered.” ^ His attack upon the rooted habits of the Russian people 
recalls Don Quixote tilting against the thirty windmills. 

Towards the close of his life Peter appears to have been more 
and more influenced by the desire to promote the well-being of his 
people. His intimate contact with people of all ranks probably 
gradually induced this state of mind ; and it was this which earned 
for him the worship of his contemporary admirers. Yet Peter 
seems to have experienced a cynical scepticism of popular virtue, 

Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 287. * Ibid. * Ibtd., iv. p. 289. 
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and to have relied chiefly upon the power of authority. Thus “ he 
did not weigh sufficiently the passive might of the mass.” ^ Like 
many strong people, Peter united a passion for reform with an 
unconquerable belief in his own powers. When suitable means 
did not exist he thought that it was easy to create them. But 
the people were even more obstinate than he was. Peter’s task 
was indeed impossible of accomplishment. The prolific Slav race 
had by mere fecundity founded a mighty empire ; but its institu- 
tions were clumsy, and its power of resistance, to external pressure 
on occasion feeble. Its strong point was its equanimity in defeat 
and its continual recurrence to the struggle — ^its immense reserve of 
human force. No doubt what the Russian people needed in Peter’s 
time was a strong central administration ; but Russian popular 
life and tradition were opposed to that, and Peter had inherited 
an autocratic power scarcely as yet firmly estabhshed. 

The period of the anarchy before the foundation of the dynasty 
was still recent, and the incipient anarchy of the beginning of 
Peter’s own reign was fresh in his mind. Autocracy seemed to be 
the only means of maintaining order and of securing reform. The 
elements of Russian life were too disparate. There was too little 
national cohesion . Racial divisions were numerous, local patriotisms 
vigorous, and social distinctions abrupt. Force thus appeared to 
be the only imifying agency. The national and social framework 
could only be united by the kind of pressure which a carpenter 
brings to bear upon his work. Probably Peter, as social and 
political carpenter, thought merely a temporary application of 
force was necessary. Yet this application of force gave the reforms 
of Peter a certain character — it determined the methods of his 
reforms, and it gave them a revolutionary aspect . This revolutionary 
aspect was thus not due to the inherent character of the reforms 
or to any aims of Peter — ^it was due to the methods employed by 
him. ‘ ‘ Even the good things he did were performed by disgusting 
force.” 2 The exercise of this force and the existence of a free 
people were incompatible. Peter thought that it was possible to 
arouse the Russian people from stagnation, to educate them, to 
bring them into relation with Europe, and to enable them to avail 
themselves of the knowledge to whose acquisition by the European 
peoples Peter attributed their material victories, and at the same 

^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 290. • Ihid., iv. p. 292. 
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time to keep them in bondage. He thought that all these signs 
of progress could be brought about without altering the relation 
of the serf to his owner — ^without abolishing bondage right. Prince 
Tscherbatov, who was an antagonist of autocracy, saw in Peter's 
enthusiasm for education and in the influence of this enthusiasm 
upon his people, the starting-point of a movement which must 
eventually destroy autocracy. That this movement should be 
initiated by an autocrat was probably inevitable — ^that the autocrat 
should have fully realized what the ulterior results of his action 
might be is improbable. 

When all is said in criticism of Peter and his reforms, this should 
be added — ^that, autocrat as he was, he threw himself into his gigantic 
task, sparing himself in no way, risking his life, his reputation, 
ever5d:hing, in order that he might make Russia a great and powerful 
nation, fit to rank with the nations of Western Europe. His last 
act was not the least characteristic nor the least magnificent of his 
career. He leaped into the waters of the Neva in winter to rescue a 
young sailor who had fallen overboard. He rescued the sailor, but, 
as for himself, he contracted pneumonia, and died shortly after- 
wards.^ This act of Peter was symbolical — ^he seized his people as 
he seized the sailor, forcibly, but to a good end, and he sacrificed 
himself in the deed. When Peter died, his Empire had been at 
peace for fifteen months. The wars with Turks, Swedes, Persians 
were over, and the stormy years of the beginning of the eighteenth 
century had left, as its first quarter drew to a close, the Russian 
crown firmly estabhshed, the nation in a great measure united, and 
bondage right still remaining. 

The death of Peter was followed by universal grief. Not that 
his reforms had been hailed with universal approval, but that the 
force of circumstances and Peter's policy combined had brought 
the nation to such a pass that a strong sustaining hand seemed 
to be necessary. This strong sustaining hand was suddenly and 
prematurely removed, and thus even those who disapproved of 
his policy bewailed his death. 

There is perhaps no such attitude of mind as national gratitude 
— ^people soon tire of strong rulers. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that legends grew up about Peter — ^legends associated with the 

^ The incident is commemorated by a fine monument to Peter on the bank 
of the Neva near the spot. 
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history of Russia before his time — ^which portrayed him as an 
impostor, as were the two false Tsars of the anarchy, and as Anti- 
christ, because he had suppressed the patriarchate.^ 

‘‘ Peter’s reform swept over the people like a mighty hurricane, 
which frightened everyone and which remained for everyone a 
mystery.” ^ 

The character of Peter has often been sketched. From the 
foregoing account of his reforms, which relates chiefly to their eco- 
nomic influences, there may be derived the impression of an energetic 
mind undisciplined by education, but profoundly anxious to im- 
pose discipline upon his people. Like most personalities of the 
same type, Peter exaggerated the force of his own will, and neglected 
the element of time in evolutionary processes. The events of his 
reign and the subsequent issue of his reforms, show that he was 
right in believing that the Russian people needed a vigorous shock 
to arouse them from their inertia ; but he was wrong if he supposed 
that it was possible to alter their character in one generation. That 
Peter was impatient, choleric, and in general contemptuous of the 
capacity of those about him, cannot be denied. Yet, according to 
the testimony of one who worked with him, “ he worked harder 
than any peasant.” ^ 

Bishop Burnet, who saw him often, and ” had much free dis- 
course with him,” seems to have recognized in him signs of nervous 
disorder.^ According to Burnet, he was “a man of a very hot 
temper, soon inflamed, and very brutal in his Passion. He raises 
his natural heat by drinking much Brandy, which he rectifies himself 
with great application. ... He wants not capacity, and has a 
larger measure of Knowledge, than might be expected from his 
Education, which is very indifferent. A want of Judgment, with 
an instability of Temper, appear in him too often and too evidently ; 
He is mechanically turn’d, and seems designed by Nature rather to 
be a Ship Carpenter than a great Prince. ... He was ... re- 
solved to encourage Learning and to polish his People by sending 
some of them to travel in other Countries and to draw Strangers to 
come and live among them. There was a mixture of Passion and 
Severity in his temper.” 

^ Cf. Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 298. a Ihid., p. 308. » Cf. ibid. 

* Bumet says that Peter “ is subject to convulsive Motions all over his 
Body, and his Head seems to be afiected with these.” Burnet's History of 
His Own Time. London, 1734, vol. ii. pp. 221-2. 
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Bumet adds quaintly : “ After I had seen him often, and had 
conversed much with him, I could not but adore the depth of the 
Providence of God, that had raised up such a furious man, to so 
absolute an Authority over so great a part of the world. . . . 
How long he is to be the Scourge of that Nation or of his Neigh- 
bourhood, God only knows.” ^ 

The experienced shrewdness of Bumet notwithstanding, he was 
evidently as much mystified by the amazing contradictions of Peter’s 
character as were Peter’s own peasants and courtiers. 

Peter does not lend himself to a sketch, his portrait must be 
done, if done at aU, by means of much under-painting. It must be 
solid and full of colour, with deep shadows as well as high lights, 
suggesting refinement as well as crudity, and suggesting the pos- 
sibility of petulant outbursts of ferocity as well as of impulsively 
generous and even self-immolating deeds. There is no real con- 
tradiction in these qualities, for the man who thinks nothing of 
sacrificing himself thinks little of sacrificing others, when a great 
end is to be served. Bumet was right in spirit, but wrong in fact, 
when he spoke of Peter making a better carpenter than a prince ; 
but indeed Peter was cast in a mould greater than that of the great- 
est industrial and commercial leaders. The masters of finance, and 
of the industrial combinations of our time, are mere pigmies when 
compared with the gigantic, if sometimes sinister, figure of Peter 
the Great.2 

^ Bumet, ihid„ pp. 221-2. While Peter was in England he lived, January 
30 till April 21, 1698, at Sayes Court, belonging to John Evelyn. See The 
Diary of John Evelyn under dates mentioned. 

* Among the contemporary accounts of Peter the Great and his period 
are Passages from the Diary of General Patrick Gordon, 1655-1699 (Spading 
Club, 1859); and The History of Peter the Great, &c., by Alexander Gordon of 
Auchintoul (Major-General in the Russian service) (Aberdem I 7 S 5 )* An 
excellent biblio^aphy of the literature of the reign other than Russian is to 
be found in Count Korph’s Peter the Great in Foreign Literature (St. Peters- 
burg 1872) (in French). 
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REACTION AFTER PETER’S REFORMS 


1725-1762 

The throne was seized on the death of Peter by his widow, Katherine.^ 
The legitimate heir, afterwards Peter II, was at that time only 
ten years of age. Never before had there been a woman on the 
Russ throne. Her accession was looked upon by the common 
people with great misgivings. The accession of a woman was not 
only an innovation, but Katherine was not a Russian, and she came 
from no one knew whither. Some of the old men in Moscow refused 
to take the oath of allegiance, saying, with imconscious logic, “ If a 
woman has become Tsar, then let the women kiss the cross for her.*’ ^ 

Although Peter’s indifference to birth as a criterion of capacity 
had diminished the political influence of the hoyars, and although the 
chief offices of State were conunonly filled by men of inferior birth, 
there remained, nevertheless, a few boyar families whose influence 
began to revive after the death of Peter. The force of circum- 
stances made these representatives of the antique aristocracy op- 
posed to the exercise of autocratic power by a woman, or rather by 
the functionaries whose services she had inherited from her husband. 

Professor Kluchevsky attaches great importance to the influence 
upon the Russian mind at this period of the writings of Hobbes and 
Locke, and to the knowledge of the social and political conditions of 


^ Katherine was a Livonian peasant, Das schones Madchen von Marien* 
bnrg,” as her neighbours called her. She was in the household of Gluck, a 
Lu^eran minister, who was taken to Moscow as a prisoner of war after the cap- 
ture of Marienburg by Russia in 1702. Gluck had married her to a <^goon. 
Afterwards she is understood to have been the mistress of Menshikov and others 
of Peter’s immediate circle. Peter endowed a “ Gymnasium ” for Gluck, 
where he taught ** mathematics, the philosophical sciences, and diHerent 
languages,” with a staff of foreign assistants. Cf. Kluchevsky, op. cit.. 


IV. p. 323 . 

» Ibid., p. 354. 
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Western Europe gained by Russian travellers.^ The discussions 
about the nature of the State and observations upon the personal 
safety and freedom of the ordinary citizen in the West, even in an 
autocratic country like contemporary France, aroused desires on 
the part of large numbers of Russians to realize similar conditions 
in Russia. Yet it was difficult to bring such ideas home to the 
general mind. Moscow was habituated to governmental force, or 
to its alternative anarchy; there seemed to be no possible third 
condition. 

The immediate consequence, in a constitutional sense, of the 
accession of Katherine was the growth in power of the Senate ; but 
within the Senate there were two parties — ^the group of representa- 
tives of the old hoyarstvo and the group of new-comers. The former 
consisted of the Goletsins, the Dolgoruki, the Repnins, and Trubet- 
skoys, and the latter of Menshikov, Tolstoy, Golovkin, and others. 
The latter group had surrounded Peter, and into their hands fell the 
actual rule when Peter died. The Senate was the repository of 
power, subject to the autocratic will of the Empress ; but inside the 
Senate the new group was the repository of the traditions of 
the policy of Peter, and its members formed a “ cabal,'' which ex- 
perienced a development somewhat similar to that of the English 
cabal " of 1667. The Russian cabal," consisting of Menshikov, 
Tolstoy, Golovkin, Apraksin, all new-comers, together with the 
foreigner Osterman and Prince D. M. Goletsin, representing the old 
nobility, composed the Superior Privy Council, which was estab- 
lished by ukase on 8th February 1726. This Privy Council was 
presided over by the Empress, and was rather an advisory body for 
the exercise of her autocratic authority than a ministry. The coU 
legia remained, and yet inevitably the new Privy Council assumed a 
form similar to that of the collegia. No ukases were permitted to 
appear imtil they had been “ finally decided " upon by the Council, 
and until they had been recorded and read to the Empress for her 
approval. 2 

The Privy Council represented a considerable constitutional step. 
The responsibility and the power of the throne were diminished by 

^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. pp. 356-7. Cf. also Semevsky, V. E., Political 
and Social Ideas of the Dekdbristi. St. Petersburg, 1909, p. i. Grotius and 
Puffendorf were al^ much read in the time of Katherine I. Ibid, 

* Kluchevsky, iv. p. 360. 
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depriving it of the power of personal action in legislation, and a 
sharp distinction came to exist between a law and a simple order 
of the administration. The Council had varying fortunes ; its 
powers were neutralized by modifications of the originally pre- 
scribed procedure and by clauses in ukases which reserved the 
power of the throne to order otherwise.^ 

Yet a beginning had been made. Under the contemporary 
conditions of the succession, personal autocratic authority was 
diminished, and a check was imposed upon court intrigues and 
capricious legislation. The boy Tsar, Peter II, survived Katherine I 
only three years, and the Superior Privy Council asserted its power 
by selecting as Empress the Grand Duchess Anna, daughter of 
Ivan V. The Tsar had died on the day fixed for his marriage. 
Moscow was crowded. The provincial nobility were in force, and 
many regiments had been concentrated in the capital. Murmurs 
at the arbitrary action of the Superior Pri\"y Council were heard ; 
but the old nobility had no positive policy to advocate, nor had 
they any other candidate for the throne, and the murmurs subsided. 
The Council was fairly united ; the opposition was divided against 
itself. Rumours were circulated about the adoption of Enghsh 
institutions and about the establishment of a parliament on the 
English model, in order to impose a check upon the exercise of 
absolute power 

The consequences of the shake which Peter had given to his 
people were appearing in the troubled state of mind. Everyone 
was groping for a new form of government, was scanning the western 
horizon for light, and was wondering which among the varied 
political systems of Western Europe would be the best to adopt.* 
A limited monarchy as in England or as in Sweden, an elective 
monarchy as in Poland, or an aristocratic republic — there were 
partisans of each of these. The various parties seem to have been 

^ A power rarely reserved at the present time to the Government in Acts 
of the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain ; but very frequently in the Acts 
of British Colonial Legislatures reserved to their respective governments. 

* Manian, the French Ambassador, mentions these rumours, and Mardefeld 
the Prussian Ambassador, speaks of the desire on the part of the nobles to limit 
the autocratic power, and of their inability to find the means of doing so. The 
Spmiish Amba^dor, De Liria, remarked the numerous parties and the possi- 
bility of the occurrence of some startling event. Cf, Kluchevsky, op. cit., 
iv. p^ 370-71. 

* The modem parallel is Japan, whose statesmen turned in 1882 to Europe 
for constitutional models. 
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united upon one point — ^the limitation of autocratic power — ^but they 
could not unite upon a method. The reason seems to lie in the 
disintegration of society which Peter’s democratizing policy had 
produced. The old nobility distrusted the new-comers, and the 
new-comers, hostile to the old nobility and to the old traditions, held 
the power which they were able to seize from the dead hands of 
Peter, and to use it as an oligarchy. To entrust the governmental 
authority to that group meant to enthrone many tyrants instead 
of one tyrant. Prince Tscherbatov set this point in sharp relief. 
The Privy Council has, ** out of their own number, invented a crowd 
of monarchs.” ^ So also one of the small gentry wrote from the 
country to a friend in Moscow at this time, “ We hear, in this place, 
about what is going to happen, or what may have already happened, 
in Moscow — ^that a republic is going to be established. I doubt it 
very much. God save us from that. Instead of one absolute 
monarch, we should have ten self-willed and powerful families. 
Then we, the gentry, would fall completely ; we would be compelled 
to bow and to seek for grace, and it would be hard to find.” * 

No republic was established ; but the Empress Anna announced 
on 2nd February 1730, immediately after her accession, the con- 
ditions under which she assumed the throne. These conditions 
involved ostensibly the surrender of supreme authority into the 
hands of the Privy Council and this surrender was the more signi- 
ficEint that it was, to all appearance, performed voluntarily. The 
performance was a play for the benefit of the nervous and excitable 
elements in Moscow society. There was a good understanding 
between the Empress and the ” cabal.” The play had other effects 
than those which had been calculated upon. The Council was 
besieged with clamorous petitions for personal promotion and for 
changes in administrative methods. Critics of the methods of the 
Executive Government sprang up everywhere. The critics were 
given to understand that their opposition was inconvenient, and 
that forcible means might have to be resorted to in order that it 
might cease. Then the opposition passed into conspiracy. The 
critics of the Executive met secretly and went about disguised.* 
The knowledge that a powerful group stood at the centre, hostile 

^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 372. 

* Letter quoted by Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 372. 

® Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 374. 
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to criticism and habituated to the punishment of critics, demorahzed 
the administration. Oppositional activity was carried on, not 
openly within the existing State organization, but either secretly 
by small groups or openly by large groups formed for the purpose. 
Projects and criticisms were formulated, sometimes very crudely, 
by such groups. One project was, however, of consequence. This 
was drawn up by Tatishev and was presented to the Senate and 
to the corps of general officers. Tatishev was a historian, and was 
well acquainted with the Western European literature in political 
science. A follower of Puffendorf ^ and Wolff ,2 Tatishev discussed 
the appHcabihty of autocratic rule to Russia, and argued that when 
a dynasty comes to an end, an Emperor should be elected, “ accord- 
ing to natural law, by the consent of his subjects, some of them per- 
sonally, and some of them through representatives.*'® Tatishev 
objected to the method by which, in the case of the Empress Anna, 
the autocratic power was limited, rather than to the fact of limita- 
tion. It was done, he said, by a few people, secretly, ignoring the 
rights of the gentry and others, and he called upon those who asso- 
ciated themselves with this view to defend their rights to the hmit 
of their power. There were numerous other projects, for the 
election of higher officials from among the gentry, for the limitation 
of the number of members of the same family who might sit upon 
the Superior Privy Council,^ and for the establishment of an elective 
assembly,® to beendowedwith legislative powers, as well as with power 
to make constitutional changes. This assembly was to be composed 
of and elected by the nobihty and gentry. The clergy and the 
merchantry were to have some share in constitutional reforms, 
but only in matters concerning their respective classes. Some of 
the projects urged the diminution of the burden of taxation. None 
of them even mentioned the question of the hberation of the 
peasants. The gentry were indeed chiefly concerned with their 

^ “ The Martin Tapper of Jurisprudence,” Bonar, J., Philosophy and 
Political Economy. London, 1893, p. 86. 

* Christian WolfE (1679-1754). WolfE, although himself the founder of a 
school, was a follower of Leibnitz. For bibliography, see, e.g., Ueberweg, F., 
History of Philosophy. English translation, London, 1874, vol. ii. pp. 1 16, 1 17. 

® Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 376. 

* This was directed chiefly against the Dolgoruki, who had four members 
upon the Council. 

* To be called Obtschestvo, literally society. Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 

377. 
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own interests, with questions of service, inheritance, privileges, 
and the like. They did not concern themselves with the larger 
issues. Thus they did not form a cohesive political party, but 
suffered themselves to be led by the nobility and by the superior 
military officers. Throughout the projects the gentry assume that 
they are the people, the possessors of the country, and that the 
working mass, constituting, as it does, no integral portion of the 
people, have simply to be ruled.^ 

Meanwhile Prince D. M. Goletsin was working out a project of 
a constitution. Under this project the autocratic personal power 
of the Empress was strictly limited ; the supreme authority was 
really vested in the Superior Council, which was to consist of ten 
or twelve members belonging to the most noted families. The 
Empress was to have two votes in this Coimcil. The control of 
the army was vested in the Council. In addition there were to be 
a Senate, of thirty-six members, which was to prepare material for 
decision by the Council, and a Chamber of Nobles, of two hundred 
members, elected by the gentry. The function of the latter was 
to protect the rights of the gentry from invasion by the Council 
and the Senate. Finally, there was to be a board of representa- 
tives of cities, which was to deal with industrial and commercial 
affairs, and to protect the rights of the common people. The 
bonded peasantry were, of course, wholly excluded from political 
representation. 

This scheme satisfied nobody. The opponents of the limitation 
of autocratic power were, not pleased with it because it went too 
far, and the advocates of limitation objected to the transference 
of autocratic power to the Council, the safeguards invented by 
Goletsin not being regarded as adequate. In the resulting confusion 
a new party sprang up, headed by Osterman and consisting of 
nobles who had been excluded from the Council. Osterman was 
able to convince his party that it would be more easy to obtain 
what they desired from an autocratic Empress than from a secret 
Coimcil. He boldly proposed to abolish the Council and to rehabili- 
tate the Senate, promising the army release from the control of the 
Coimcil. He aroused sympathy for the Empress, who, he said, 
could “ hardly breathe ” without the permission of the “ dragoon '' 
Dolgoruki, who mounted guard over her.* The officers of the 
^ Cf. Kluchevsky, op. ciU, iv. p. 378, * Cf. ibid. iv. p. 380. 
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guard were speedily gained over to the new party, and before Anna 
made her appearance in Moscow on 15th February, they had already 
declared that they preferred “one t5rrant to many/^ On that 
day Anna took the oath as Empress, and not as autqcrat, and the 
oath to the State as prescribed by Peter. For the moment it 
appeared as though constitutional government had been estabhshed 
in Russia, in spite of the “ new party ” and its intrigues, of which 
the Superior Council was either obhvious or neghgent. The Council 
voted Anna an income of one hundred thousand rubles, and no more 
without the sanction of the Council. She even signed an agree- 
ment to return to Courland should she infringe the contract under 
whose provisions she had acceded.^ 

Ten days later the Empress Anna broke her word. A demon- 
stration was organized by the “ new party,” consisting of about 
eight hundred senators, officers of the army, and nobles. A petition 
was presented to her, asking for a commission for the re-examination 
of the projects for a constitution. This was a direct attack upon 
the Council. Anna immediately granted the prayer of the petition ; 
but the petitioners do not appear to have been unanimous, for imme- 
diately there arose shouts from the military men and from some of 
the nobles : “ We do not want to wait for laws to be prescribed to 
our Empress. She must be an autocrat, as were her predecessors.” 
The same afternoon, in the presence of the Coimcil, Anna received 
another petition from 150 of the nobihty, begging her to assume 
the traditional role of autocrat. She is reported to have asked 
hypocritically, “ Were, then, the conditions which I accepted 
not imposed by the wish of all the people ? ” They shouted, “ No.” 
Anna then turned to Prince V. L. Dolgoruki and said, “Vasili 
Lukich, you have cheated me.” She ordered the document which 
contained the conditions, and which bore her signature, to be 
brought to her. This document she immediately destroyed with 
her own hands. The members of the Council were silent, fearing 
reprisals at the hands of the military conspirators, and the ten 
days of constitutional Russia were over .2 

When the nobility asked for the re-estabhshment of autocracy, 
and for the abolition of the Superior Coimcil, they did not propose 
to yield political power entirely into the hands of the Empress. 
They proposed to retain a Senate of twenty-one manbers, elected 
^ C/. Kluchevsky, op, cit., iv. p. 381. * Ibid,, iv. p. 382. 
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by the gentry. They also proposed to give the gentry the right 
to elect the presidents of collegia, and even to elect governors. They 
thus desired to retain an element of representative government. 

It must be realised that the constitution proposed by the Superior 
Council had been of a very restricted character. It limited the 
autocratic power so far as the person of the sovereign was con- 
cerned, but it transferred the balance to the Superior Council, 
while the fact of autocracy remained. The struggle was thus 
rather a struggle for power than a struggle against autocracy. It 
was really a struggle between the great departments of the State — 
a struggle of all the departments against one, that one attempting 
to usurp the autocratic power The division was not one of classes. 
There were members of the great families on both sides. 

The nobility-gentry of Peter's formation had become a very 
complicated body. It was difficult to determine which were great 
families and which were not. The old criteria no longer applied. 
Myesnichestvo had been abolished, and the regular army had proved 
to be a great leveller. There was little class solidarity, and thus 
fundamental disagreements readily arose. The military men cut 
the knot of the disputes, and in a rough-and-ready fashion restored 
the autocracy, realizing that none of the aspirants for power had the 
capacity to use it. ^na herself exhibited the same readiness to 
wield the power thus suddenly thrust into her hands. She at once 
formed a senate of twenty-one members, as she was asked to do ; 
but she did not wait for the gentry to elect its members — she ap- 
pointed them herself.^ 

The sinister figure of Biron ^ stood in the shadow of the throne ; 
but the real rulers were Osterman, Imperial Vice-chancellor, and 
Field-marshal Munnich, President of the War collegium. This 
German group ruled Russia. In order to prevent the murmurs 
about the bad management of interior affairs from being heard, it 
was necessary to make flamboyant foreign adventures. The siege 
of Dantzig, the expedition to the Rhine for the relief of Austria, 
and a campaign against the Turks were conducted not without a 
certain brilliancy, and dreams began to be entertained about the 

1 ** It was a struggle among the organs of government for division of 
rule.** Kluchevsky, cit., iv. p. 385. 

* Cf. Kluchevs^. op. cit., iv. p. 386. 

* Ernst Johann Biron, Chamberlain and favourite of Anna, had come to 
Russia from Mitau, where he had been with Anna prior to her accession. 
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conquest of Constantinople. But diplomatic failure followed upon 
military success, and the costs of the campaigns increased the mut- 
terings of discontent. When the Empress died,^ and Biron became 
Regent, the position of the throne was once more unstable and 
Confused. The Germans still held the reins of power. The heir 
to the throne was an infant of two months — Ivan VI — son of the 
Duke of Brunswick, and grandson of Anna’s elder sister, Kath- 
erine. There were, however, two other possible candidates — 
Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, and Karl Peter Ulrich, son 
of the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, and grandson of Peter. The latter 
was a boy of twelve years ; Elizabeth was a woman of thirty-one. 
Agitation began as before among the guard regiments. Conspir- 
acies against the Regent and against the Germans began to be 
hatched. Eventually in the night of 25th November 1741, a year 
after the death of Anna, a revolution, led by the guards, sent the 
infant Emperor to the fortress of Schliisselberg, and brought Eliza- 
beth to the throne. Uprisings against the Germans occurred in 
many places. Osterman and Miinnich had to seek safety in flight, 
and many others were forced to resign their offices. 

Russia was released from the German yoke, and from the Regency 
of Biron ; but these episodes had not been without their influence. 
We have seen that after the death of Peter, Russian society was dis- 
united. The nobility was split into fragments, and the internecine 
quarrels placed it at the mercy of the relatively strong and un- 
scrupulous hands of Biron, Osterman, and their satellites, German 
and Russian. Pressure of German control brought the disparate 
elements together. Members of the old noble families and the new- 
comers for the first time found solidarity of interest in a new senti- 
ment of nationalism. Under Peter the foreign element and foreign 
influences were identified with reform, while the Russophilic 
tendencies were reactionary. Now the case is reversed — ^the for- 
eigners are identified with misgovemment and with lawlessness, 
while the Russopluls are the reformers. 

The exemptions from service secured by the gentry in 1730 
enabled them to escape from the army and to reside upon their 
estates. There they had an opportunity of falling back into old 
Russian ways of life and of thought, and those who embraced this 
opportunity came to be impregnated not merely with disUke of a 

* October 28, 1740. 
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distant and alien authority, but with a positive national feeling. 
They passed also from an atmosphere of speculation about the con- 
stitutions of other countries to the concrete facts of their own. And 
these facts were dismal enough. Excessive taxation had exhausted 
proprietors and peasants alike. Ruin seemed to stare everyone in 
the face. On 9th January 1727 the Privy Council had placed 
before the Empress a report to the effect that it was necessary to 
investigate the effect of the reforms, because in many directions 
affairs were worse than they were before these reforms were carried 
out. A long series of changes ensued. For example, the poll-tax 
was hghtened, the Manufacture Collegium was abolished, as well as 
several offices in order to diminish the cost of administration, the 
collection of taxes and local administration were entrusted to the 
voy&oodi. On 9th November of the same year another ukase dealt 
with the question of arrears of taxes. These arrears had multiplied 
to such an extent that the taxpayers became hopeless, and ran 
away from their obligations. The failure of direct taxation brought 
about the imposition of increased prices of the commodities 
subject to State monopoly. The prices of wine and salt were 
increased to such an extent that consumption diminished seriously.^ 
Duties upon both imports and exports were increased. The 
export duties were successful, because most of the raw materials 
exported from Russia were the subjects of quasi-monopoly, Russia 
being almost the only producer of some of them. The import 
duties feU chiefly upon the official classes and the gentry who lived 
in towns, because these were practically the only consumers of foreign 
goods ; but the increase in the price of salt fell upon everybody, and 
in relation to their resources, most heavily upon the peasants. 

By these means the finances were brought into a somewhat 
better position ; but the services for which Peter made such gigantic 
sacrifices were allowed to fall into decay. The army became 
deteriorated and the navy was neglected. The deterioration of the 
army weakened the prestige of Russia abroad and imperilled order 
at home, for brigandage increased and peasant risings became fre- 
quent. Ways and communications were indescribably bad.* 

^ In 1756 the price of salt was more than doubled. Cf. Kluchevsky, 
op. cit.f iv. p. 408. 

* The Imperial Post took two months to go from Moscow to Saratov. A 
slight increase of traffic congested the service of the post between Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 412. 
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Throughout the whole of the period under review, the condition 
of the peasantry was becoming worse and worse. They were run- 
ning away by whole villages.^ They ran from the central guherni 
to the steppes, to the Don, to the Urals, to Central Asia, to 
Siberia. The Privy Council of the time of Katherine I became 
alarmed in case there should no more be any peasants, either as 
taxpayers or as soldiers. Bodily punishment was imposed upon 
peasants who were caught in the act of escaping. Those who were 
brought back to their villages brought with them tales of the free life 
in the steppes or elsewhere, and sometimes not only escaped again, 
but carried their converts with them. During the reign of Elizabeth 
small local risings of peasants were very frequent, especially on the 
monastic lands.® Detachments of troops sent to “ pacify ” the mal- 
contents beat them, or they were beaten by them, according to 
circumstances.® 

Out of this welter of vicious financial circles, governmental 
incapacity^ dynastic confusion, thriftless landownership, and peasant 
discontent, there begins to arise about this time the ominous word 
'' freedom.” Even in the time of Peter, the boyars had petitioned 
for it ; later, in the time of Katherine I, the merchants had 
petitioned for it ; now the peasants began to talk about it. And 
the peasants also began to be considered in the ” higher spheres ” 
as being the backbone of the State. The very needs of the State 
made this fact evident. Taxes and recruits were both indis- 
pensable to the State, and the peasant was necessary in order that 
either of these shoidd be 5delded. Thus the peasant question 
came to be a socio-politicd question of the first order. The 
peasant was a necessity of the State, therefore his condition was 
a matter of State concern.^ 

The first serious statement of this point of view is to be found 
in the reports to the Empress Anna and Biron by Onesime Maslov. 
These reports were followed by a project of an ukase,® which was 
intended to have the effect of determining the obligations of the 
peasants. In this ukase the injurious effects of bondage right, and 
the necessity of legislation upon it, were put eneiigetically, and the 

^ Between 1719 and 1727 the number of escaped peasants is officially 
stated at 2c»,oc)o. C/» Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 413. 

* Ibid., iv. p. 414. * Ibid. * Ibid., iv. p. 415. 

* Recently discovered in the Archives. Kluchevsky, iv. p. 416. 
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Senate was called upon, under the threat of severe penalties, to 
formulate a scheme of reform. The Senate was empowered to call 
upon military and civil officials to the fullest extent which might 
be necessary to carry out any plan they might devise.^ Unfor- 
tunately Maslov died in 1735, and “ the affair of bondage right 
dropped into water for a hundred years.” ^ 

llie discussion of the peasant question relapsed into plans for 
obviating the accumulation of arrears of poll-tax. The collection 
of the tax had been entrusted to the voevodi, and the tax was now 
collected, not from the peasants, but from the pomyetscheke, the 
pomyetschek in turn collecting it from the peasants, while the local 
commissions, to which members of the district gentry had been 
elected, were abolished. Thus the pomyetschek as tax-collector 
assumed governmental authority. He was really at the same 
moment land and serf proprietor, police magistrate, and collector 
of taxes from his own peasants. Although this extension of the 
functions of the pomyetschek did not affect the bondage relation 
in point of law, it gave him more intensive control over his serfs 
by endowing him with the powers of an agent of the Government. 

The crop of 1733 was a failure, and peasants trooped into the 
towns, seeking rehef. In April 1734 an ukase was issued requiring 
the pomyetscheke to feed their peasants and to supply them with 
seed for the coming year. A further ukase of the same year imposed 
sharp penalties for disobedience. These ukases were indispensable 
corollaries of the taxfarming plan, for it was necessary to secure an 
economical foundation for tax payments. 

The years of peace after the time of Peter rendered it possible 
for the Government to permit the proprietors to return to their 
estates ; and their return permitted them to be used by the Govern- 
ment as tax-collectors. During their frequent absences on cam- 
paigns, their peasants had fallen more and more into the hands of 
the mihtary governors of the provinces and of the local officials ; 
the relations with their proprietor had become occasional and some- 

1 Professor Kluchevsky regards “ Maslov as one of those statesmen who 
appear even in the darkest times, and who reconcile us, not to the times, but 
to the country in which the appearance of such statesmen is txjssible. Maslov 
was of the stock of the Speranskys and Melutins, who wrought with strong and 
humane ideas for the solution of the bondage question.*’ Kliichevsky, op. ciU, 
iv. pp. 415^16. 

^ Ihid.^ iv. p. 416. 
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times obscure. Under these conditions the fomyetschek was looked 
upon as the natural protector of his own serfs, although he was not 
always present to protect them ; indeed, sometimes the military 
service was too continuous to allow the “ serving people ” to visit 
their estates for years together. An ukase of 31st December 1736 
limited the term of compulsory service to twenty-five years, and 
also permitted a father having two sons, to keep one of them upon 
his estate, sending the other into military or into civil service. 
There thus grew up a third class among the gentry whose charac- 
teristic was that it was non-serving.^ This class occupied the 
estates, and brought to their management a certain vigour, which 
was reinforced by fresh legislation upon the laws of inheritance. 
The ukase of 23rd March 1714^ had estabhshed the principle of 
single heredity, and the results had been confusion and family 
quarrels — sometimes even parricide. Proprietors sold part of their 
estates in order to provide for sons and daughters who were not 
to inherit the land, leaving the estate without capital to a single 
heir. The single heir could not work the estate to advantage 
without capital, and the brothers and sisters who had inherited 
the capital did not know what to do with it.® An ukase of 
17th March 1731 altered this, and required equal division of land 
and capital among all members of the family. The immediate 
result was, of course, division of estates, but the proprietors of 
these divided estates lived upon them ; and the ulterior conse- 
quences were endless disputes about boimdaries, seizure of adjoining 
lands, irregularities of the bondage relation, insufficiency of capital 
in the divided estates, and the growth of a parasitic fomyetschek 
class which brought the whole system into discredit before the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

These consequences had developed so far by the middle of the 
eighteenth century, that an ukase was issued on 7th May 1753, 
providing for the establishment of a Nobles' Bank, with a capital 
of 750,000 rubles, for the purpose of lending money on mortgage 
up to 10,000 rubles at 6 per cent., repayable in three years.^ On 
13th May 1754 another ukase provided for a general survey of lands, 

^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 420. 

* C^. supra, pp. 107-108. * Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 421. 

* The current rate of interest at the time was 20 per cent. Kluchevsky, 
ibid,, iv. p. 422. 
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with the object of determining boundaries of estates, verif5dng the 
titles to land and to serfs, and generally of reducing to system the 
confusion into which landownership had fallen. But this ukase 
only served to irritate the landowners and to foment litigation. 
Before the surveys of the Moskovskaya gtibernie were finished, the 
whole proceedings were stopped. Meanwhile the courts were con- 
gested with suits about escaped peasants, and the Senate seemed 
helpless to reheve the congestion by any plan for more expeditious 
court procedure. The wealthier nobihty enticed peasants from the 
smaller estates and “ hed them away ** in their own.^ 

Peter the Great, with his customary contempt for the nobility, 
had ordered that this practice should be put an end to, and that 
offenders should be subjected to an enormous fme,^ and should be 
compelled to return to their owners the peasants they had appro- 
priated. But after Peter’s time the administration relapsed into 
laxity, and theft of peasants became bolder ^ and more common. 
At the same time an ukase of 6th May 1736 gave the pomyetschek 
the right of determining the punishment of a peasant for attempting 
to escape ; another of 2nd May 1758 made the pomyetschek responsible 
for the conduct of his peasants ; another of 13th December 1760 
gave the pomyetschek the right to exile peasants to Siberia, and one 
of 1765 empowered him to send offenders to hard labour. Bit by 
bit the law deprived the peasant of the last remnants of liberty ; 
the peasant became a chattel ; he was bought and sold without land 
and to anyone ; he was sent as a recruit into perpetual military 
service ; he was separated from his family ; he could not contract 
debts, for his security was worthless ; in the end he lost even the 
right of complaint, for he could not petition against his owners. But 
the powers of the landowner were not inherent in him as landowner, 
for these powers were conferred also upon the managers of the State 
peasantry, and the effect of the new legislation was to convert the 
civil institution of bondage into a governmental institution. Thus, 
under the ukases of 1729 and 1752, the dependents of the pomyet- 
scheke, escaped or tramping peasants, and clericals without place, 
were forced into the bonded class, and were assigned to any pro- 
prietor who would pay the poll-tax for them. On the other side, the 
policy of compulsory education for the noble class was carried out 
stiictiy. Noble youths who were not members of the corps of 

^ Kluchevsky, op. cit„ iv. p. 423. * Ibid. » Ibid. 

VOL. I M 
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cadets were obliged to attend elatnentaiy schools, and if they were 
poor they received a stipend. Such youths might be educated at 
hoine, but in that case they were required to pass three exami- 
nations, at twelve, sixteen, and twenty years of age. These exami- 
nations comprised reading, writing, arithmetic, geometry, and 
religious knowledge in the elementary stages, and finaUy fortification, 
geography, and history. Those who failed in the second examina- 
tion were sent into the navy. These requirements were stated in 
the ukase of I737i which also insisted upon every proprietor of an 
estate being acquainted at least with arithmetic and geometry.^ 

In the seventeenth century all “ serving people,” without excep- 
tion, were entitled to possess serfs. The list of “ serving people ” 
was contained in the harkhatnaya kniga—ihit velvet book The 
whole of this serving class was ennobled by Peter, and was endowed 
with the nght to possess land and serfs. During Peter’s time also 
estates of ^rvmg people were assimilated to vatchini, and kholopi 
were assimilated to bonded peasantry. At the same time factory 
pea^ts made their appearance. But all the legislation of this 
penod had one rad, viz. the increase of the fiscal resources. The 
idea of c^ privilege came later. In 1739 people who had no estates 
were forbidden to acquire peasants. The pressure of the poll-tax 
bore so heavily upon some proprietors that they petitioned to be 
reheved of the burden by permission to liberate their serfs ; but the 
Senate refused to allow them to escape their obligations in that way. 

Prior to 1730, in addition to the hereditary nobility, the following 
classes of persons customarily possessed serfs : (i) The non-free 
boyars, the bishops, and the monastic authorities ; (2) free people 
obliged to pay poll-tax, merchants. State peasants, and peasants of 
the Possad ; (3) “ serving people ” who were not of the rank of 
supOTor officers, and who afterwards were endowed with personal 
nobility A series of ukases between 1730 and 1758 deprived these 
da^ of the nght of acquiring either land with serfs or serfs without 
tod. Should they have acquired land previously to the promulga- 
tion of these ukases, they were obliged to seU it. This process re- 
toted m the separation of the hereditary nobility from the other 
cla^. In 1761 a new genealogical book was compiled in order to 
make ewdrat who possessed the right to own serfs. Meanwhile the 
non-nobles endeavoured to secure the position of nobles by service, 

^ KhschcVsky, op. ciU, iv. pp. 424-5. 
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especially by civil service.^ At the end of this period the nobles 
had acquired and secured the confirmation of the following privi- 
leges : (i) The free disposition of their votchinal, or hereditary, 
immovable property ; (2) the class monopoly of bondage right i 
(3) the increase of their judicial and police powers ; (4) the right of 
selling peasants without land ; (5) a simple method of detecting 
fugitive serfs ; and (6) a cheap means of obtaining credit through 
the State by mortgage of their immovable property. These privi- 
leges distinguished the hereditary nobility from all other classes of 
society, and served to alienate it from them both judicially and 
morally .2 The nobility was hberated from the obligation of com- 
pulsory service by the manifesto of i8th February 1762, the crown, 
however, reserving the right to call upon the nobles “ when special 
necessity demanded.” Otherwise they were free to come and go, 
and even to serve abroad. Should they return after service under 
a foreign monarch they were to be received, and were to be confirmed 
in any rank which they might have acquired abroad. While com- 
pulsory education was removed, the manifesto, nevertheless, in- 
timated that education appropriate to the children of the nobility 
was expected, and uneducated nobles would not be received at 
Court. The early association between bondage right, on the one 
hand, and State obligation on the other, was destroyed by this 
manifesto. The obligations were removed, but the bondage right 
remained. The net result of this process was, as it were, the “ lease ” 
to the nobility of the personality and the labour of the bonded man 
and woman for the payment of a poll tax — the social relation 
implied by the association of bondage right with obligation to the 
peasant and to the State was entirely extinguished.® Professor 
Kluchevsky briefly characterizes the successive forms of bondage 
right as follows : lx)ndage right by agreement, bondage right through 
hereditary military service, and bondage by leasehold through the 
fiscal policy of the State. The consequences of this new phase of 
bondage right were — ^absorption of the lands under cultivation by 
the peasants in the landowners* fields, bonding of previously free 
peasants for whose poll tax the landowner was held responsible, 

^ Kluchevsky, op, cit., iv. p. 428. * Ibid. 

* Ibid., iv. p. 433. The number of bonded peasants in 1740 was 
4,900,000. They composed 73 per cent, of the taxed inhabitants, and the 
amount which their proprietors were called upon to pay was 3,425,000 rubles. 
Ibid. 
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arbitrary movement of peasants from one estate to another, new 
grants of estates with peasants from the Court or State lands, retail 
selling of peasants, and finally the binding of peasants to the per- 
sonahty of the owner, and practically complete abandonment of the 
peasant to the discretion of his owner 

Thus at the moment when the historical justification for bondage 
had passed away the intensification of it became complete. ^ The 
unification of votchinal or hereditary and pomyetstny or service 
landowning in Peter’s time had bred in the whole landowning class 
new ideas about the tenure of land. Land was now looked upon 
as the subject of the family or of the individual property of the 
pomyetschek. The peasants ceased to have any recognized rights 
n the land. Even the most enlightened statesmen and land owners 
of the eighteenth century saw no injustice in the alteration of the 
law in favour of the serving class without reference to the peasants 
upon their estates, excepting so far as concerned the inheritance of 
them as an integral portion of the estate property. Prince D. 
Goletsin, for example, who desired to show an example in the libera- 
tion of his serfs in accordance with the legislative project of his 
relative. Prince V. Goletsin, repudiated the idea that land should 
be given to the hberated peasants unless they could pay for it. 
** The lands belong to us ; it would be a crying injustice to take 
them away from us.”® The liberation of the personality of the 
peasant was the only hberation contemplated at that time. The 
pomyetschek of the eighteenth century had come to look upon his 
estate, consisting of land and peasants, as his inviolable private 
property, subject only to due payment of taxes to the State. The 
payment of these taxes, in addition to the maintenance of the family 
establishment of the pomyetschek, necessitated management of an 
economical character ; but the training of the pomyetschek had not 
always prepared him for estate management. Their earher years 
had been spent in city barracks, their military education and train- 
ing had given them the habit of command and a certain severity 
of discipline ; but it had rarely endowed them with the kind of 

^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 434. * Cf. ibid. 

* Quoted by Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 435. It may be observed, 
however, that some of the Golitsin estates were votchini, and that for land 
held under that ancient tenure there was justification for the views expressed 
by him. On the other hand, for pomyestnye lands only the ukase of Peter, 
and of course previous practice, afiorded such justification. 
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knowledge necessary for successful management of a domain. In 
cases where there were no other sources of income than those arising 
within the estate itself, and where there were reckless habits, there 
was danger of grave deterioration, not only of the pomyetschek 
families, but also of the peasants. The “ low gentry '' in 1730 
numbered about 50,000, and among the superior nobility there 
was real alarm about the proceedings of these people. Fears arose 
that they would supplement their incomes by brigandage, and that 
their houses would become refuges for robbers.^ 

The character assumed by bondage right in the eighteenth 
century must be estimated not merely by the ukases ; the unsanc- 
tioned as well as the sanctioned practices must be taken into 
account. We have seen that in earlier ages the unsanctioned 
practice had a tendency to grow into law. This is illustrated in 
the project for the code of 1754, in which the regulations about the 
peasants do not form a separate section, but form a part of the 
section devoted to landowners’ affairs. The peasants are assumed 
to be landowners’ property. The code states explicitly, ‘‘ The 
nobility has full right, without exception, over their peasants, 
excepting to take away their lives, punishing them with the knout, 
or torturing them.” The nobleman was also free to control the 
labour and the personality of his bonded peasants, to give or to 
withhold his sanction to their marriage, and to impose any penalties, 
excepting those expressly prohibited.^ 

There is here no suggestion of any definition of the obligations 
of the peasants or any recognition of his possession of a human 
personality. Professor Kluchevsky soundly remarks that in such 
a school of manners there could be bred only automata or adherents 
of Pugachov.® At this moment Russia was behind every country 
in Europe in respect to the treatment of the class that formed by 
far the larger part of its population. Everywhere else bondage had 
either disappeared or active measures were being taken to protect 
the bonded peasants from the caprice and greed of their owners, 
and preparations were being made for the entire extinction of 
bondage right. In Russia the case was otherwise. Bondage right 
had reached its extreme point, and another century was required 
for its abolition. 

The political life of Russia as a whole corresponded to the par- 
^ Kluchevsky, op. cit., iv. p. 436. ® Cf. ibid. ® Cf. infra^ Bk. II. ch. iL 
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ticular fraction of it, which it is our special business to consider. 
The reforms of Peter the Great had, for the time at least, spent 
themselves, the administration had fallen into incompetent and 
dishonest hands, the dynasty had deteriorated until its representa- 
tives were sickly children, like Peter II, foreign women of inferior 
birth, like Katherine I, or foreign princesses, like Anna. The Court 
was honeycombed with intrigue, espionage was continuous, and 
military outbreaks not infrequent. Instead of law there was uni- 
versal rightlessness ” ; every spontaneous thought was stifled. 
There was complete dissociation between the Government and the 
people ; even the privileged nobility had no influence upon State 
administration. The law courts were congested, and the laws were 
confused and contradictory. 

Under these conditions the gentry retired to their nests 
among their peasants, ruling them as they would or as they could, 
forcing into relief the abnormal relation of bondage and poisoning 
the stream of national life.^ 

The system of taxation brought out sharply the extent to which 
the peasants were supporting the burden of the gentry, who were 
failing to give in effective administration or in the enhancement 
of culture any recompense for their maintenance. Such a state 
of matters could not endure, and within the following century it 
was seriously mitigated as may be seen from the following : 


Table showing the Numbers of the Non-Taxpaying in 
Relation to the Taxpaying Classes.* 



1740. 

1867. 

Hereditary nobles . 

7.5 

1-5 

Personal and serving nobles . 

3-0 

I.O 

Clergy 

4.5 

2.3 


15.0 

4*8 


. per 100 tax- 
paying peasants. 


It is convenient now to divide the historical narrative into two 
sections—one dealing with the agrarian question as it arose in the 
time of Katherine II, and pursuing its subsequent history, and the 
other dealing with the contemporaneous industrial development. 

X Cf . Kluchevsky, op . cit ., iv. p. 442. * Ihid ., iv. p. 443. 
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INTRODUCTION 


An account has been given in the foregoing book of the gradual 
economical and legal development of land and personal bondage. 
We must now address ourselves to the tasks of examining the con- 
ditions of the bonded peasantry at the conclusion of this process, 
and of examining the projects and laws devised for the modification 
of these conditions, which were promulgated with increasing fre- 
quency from the middle of the eighteenth century until the middle 
of the nineteenth. The significant circumstance about the projects 
is that the advocates for the interests of each class — that of the 
landowners or pomyetscheke and that of the peasants or krestyanie — 
vie with one another in devising safeguards against rapacity or 
misconduct on the part of the other class, as if such lapses from 
virtue were fuUy to be expected. In almost all the projects and in 
aU the laws it is assumed that each class must pursue its own interests 
inevitably and remorselessly ; and that it is necessary that the 
Throne should at least affect to hold the balance between the con- 
flicting interests, and to prevent one class from overreaching the 
other. 

The most severe critic of Russian autocracy must allow that 
Nicholas I and Alexander II both strove most arduously to solve 
the agrariein problem. Their successive labours extended over the 
whole period of thirty-six years which elapsed between 1825, when 
Nicholas I came to the throne, and 1861, when Emancipation was 
carried into effect. Yet the details of the discussions which follow 
show that the conditions which were presupposed as fundamental 
to the solution were such as to compromise the solution itself. 
Both of the reforming Tsars attempted a task which was in the 
nature of things impossible of accomplishment. They wished to 
benefit the peasants without in any way curtailing the privileges 
of the landowners ; and, in addition, they desired to effect the 
economic emancipation of the peasants without exciting in their 
minds desires for political liberty or for political power. The system 
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of autocracy had been built up through the dependence of the 
landowner upon the autocrat and the dependence of the peasant 
upon the landowner. If the lower member of the structure were 
radically changed in its relation to the intermediate member, what 
would become of the relation of the intermediate to the upper 
member, and what would become of the solidity of the structure 
as a whole ? The situation was further complicated by the circum- 
stance that abuses were so prevalent in aU of the relations that 
mere liberty, if it were granted at once, might lead to further abuses. 
The landowners might be expected to do as they pleased or as they 
could, and peasants might be counted upon to act in a similar way ; 
and the last state of both would therefore be worse than the first. 
It had been shown many times that large numbers of landowners 
could not be trusted to arrive at fair voluntary agreements with 
peasants who had for so long a period been held by them in entire 
subjection. To substitute judicial for volimtary agreements would 
involve costly readjustment of the whole system of local adminis- 
tration. Besides, there could be no doubt that there was reasonable 
ground for fear that if the peasants were given the right to leave 
the land cultivated by them, they might return in huge numbers 
to the nomadic habits of their ancestors, and that the productivity 
of their labour, and therefore their own well-being, as well as that 
of the nation, would be most seriously diminished. 

The cardinal questions in the problem of emancipation in all 
coimtries where servile tenures have existed are these : After eman- 
cipation what is to become of the peasant and what is to become 
of the land ? If the peasants are simply to be liberated from the 
incidents of bondage, and to be told to go where they please, freedom 
to the bulk of them must mean either freedom to starve, or employ- 
ment by their former masters or others under conditions of free 
competition in a suddenly inundated labour market and in a slenderly 
developed industrial field. Their previous servile condition must 
have rendered it impossible for them to organize industrial com- 
binations or to accumulate fanning or industrial capital. Simply 
to manumit them, therefore, must be to transfonn them from serfs 
who at least had access to land, into proletarians — Glandless folk, 
whose only function in the State is to produce children and whose 
poverty must be so great that they can have no reserves sufficient 
to enable them to resist the most extreme exploitation to which 
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they might be subjected in return for mere subsistence. The pro- 
portion of rural in relation to urban population at the time will be 
the determining factor in the conditions of contracts entered into 
under such circumstances. If the urban population is increasing, 
and urban industry is developing rapidly, the demand for rural 
labour will be relatively great ; and if for any reason rural labour 
is scarce, the conditions of employment or of contract for the use 
of land must be favourable to the labourer and the cultivator.^ 
But if the rural population is increasing rapidly while the urban 
population is increasing slowly, and industry is undeveloped or 
stagnant, sudden transition from a self-contained servile economy 
to a commercial contractual economy must result in the impoverish- 
ment of large numbers of the liberated serfs, and the conversion of 
these from peasants with fixed places of abode and regular occu- 
pation into homeless and landless wanderers. 

The related question of the occupation of the land is equally 
serious in its reactions. The peasant may remain upon the land, 
the ownership being vested in himself or in the landowner in whose 
possession were both land and peasant prior to Emancipation. If 
the peasant remains upon the land, upon how much of it is he to 
remain ? Upon the area of land previously cultivated by him or 
upon less or more ? If more, how much more, and what provision 
should be made for increase of population ? Where is the land 
allotted to the peasant to be situated in relation to his accustomed 
dwelling-place ? If the peasant is to be vested in perpetual use of 
the land, and not in fee simple of it, in what sense is the land still 
in ownership by the proprietor ? Ought the proprietor to be en- 
dowed with the right of bequest of his rights, such as they are ; 
and ought the peasant to be endowed with similar rights ? If 
manumission of the serf population implies freedom of movement, 
the peasant may leave the land at will, or he may leave it by per- 
mission or under compulsion.* In any event, the land will go out 
of cultivation — to be wholly neglected, to be put into pasture, or 
to be afforested — or, alternatively, it must be cultivated by means 

1 Such conditions existed throughout Europe in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. After the Plague the population of the towns increased 
rapidly, urban wages were high, and rural labour scarce and dear. Cf. 
Kovalevsl^, M., Die bkonomische Entwichelung Europas bis zum Beginn der 
Kapitalistischen Wirtschaftsreform, vol. iii. Berlin, 1^5, passim. 

* As in the Scotch crofter cases. 
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of hired peasant labour. If the land is to be economically exploited, 
either the cultivation must be greatly intensified or the compara- 
tively inefficient labourers must be greatly reduced in number.^ 
Clearly, then, there is the alternative of employing a great amount 
of additional agricultural capital immediately or of driving a large 
proportion of the peasants off the land, the former self-contained 
economy being necessarily greatly modified under the new 
conditions. 

From the point of view of landownership, there is an equally 
important dilemma. If the Government decides to nationalize the 
land, it must expropriate it, with or without compensation to the 
landowners. In either case, the land would be left without even 
such supervision as the landowners gave it, or a great number of 
new fimctionaries must be appointed to supervise the cultivation of 
the land in the interests of the State. Nationalization would, more- 
over, convert rent into a tax, and would thus involve a more or less 
intimately regulative system, with risk of constant friction between 
the cultivators and the officials. Yet the experience of State man- 
agement of land on the State domains and on the Vdelnya lands, 
which, from an administrative point of view, may be regarded as 
domains of the State, was on the whole so favourable that the mere 
fear of intensified bureaucracy would not have deterred the Govern- 
ment from adopting the plan of nationalization in i86i had the 
conditions otherwise been propitious. Expropriation without com- 
pensation being considered at that time as quite impracticable, the 
cost of redeeming the whole of the land in private possession was 
regarded as too great for the country to contemplate. The 
Crimean War had impoverished the Treasury, and the financial 
strain of a land redemption operation would have been too 
burdensome. 

The question was not purely a class question. The landowners 
were not all nobles. Many merchants possessed large estates, and 
even rich peasants possessed land and serfs . At the time of Emanci- 
pation the doctrine was generally held that the peasants must in 
some way be retained upon the land. It was thought that this 

\ It may be observed that opinions differ as to the relative efficiency of 
servile and fr^ labour. Professor Kluchevsty entertains the view that 
Russian experience shows a high relative efficiency of servile labour. (C/. 
op. cit., iii. p. 5.) See also supra, p. 75. 
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could be done by giving them the right to use it, and the right to 
bequeath the use of it, or by giving it to them in fee simple, in either 
case due compensation being paid to the proprietors for the depriva- 
tion of their bondage right, either directly by the peasants, or in- 
directly by them through the State, which would act as friendly 
trustee and arbitrator. But the difficulty of canning out any such 
plan speedily emerged. The peasant had no agricultural capital, 
or he had an inadequate amount of it. Even if he received the land 
on condition of paying for it in instalments, the difficulty of culti- 
vating it with inadequate capital remained. Until he had paid off 
some portion of his indebtedness upon the land, he could not borrow 
upon it in order to obtain the necessary capital. Moreover, if he 
was not endowed with the right of property in the land, but only the 
right to use it, he could not borrow upon it at all. If, on the other 
hand, he was endowed with the fee simple of it, would he not at once 
sell cdl or some of it ? In either case, would the land not be likely 
to revert to the landowner on account of non-user or by purchase 
at the low price which would prevail in presence of a general desire 
to seU ? 

Thus all the plans of emancipation which might be supposed 
to be favourable to the cultivator had, under the conditions of 
Russia, most serious drawbacks. Even if the contingency of ex- 
propriation without compensation had been accepted, the absence 
of peasant capital would have necessitated the granting from the 
beginning of State credit to the peasants, as well as immediate in- 
struction and supervision.^ 

It must be realized that the juridical relations of ownership and 
possession of land in Russia have not only been confusing to the 
student and much more so to the peasant, but they have been con- 
fused in fact. We have seen that the appanage prince possessed 
votchinal, or heritable, rights over the whole of his appanage ; al- 
though the area of this appanage consisted predominantly of votchini 

1 Prince H , an enthusiastic land reformer, owner of estates in the 

Black Soil region, told the writer that in a fit of enthusiasm he determined, 
about 1894, to surrender, altogether free of rent, some of his lands to the 
peasants who were cultivating them. This involved his leaving the estate 
in question and going elsewhere. He had been in the habit of assisting his 
peasants with advice, and when he left they were like a queenless hive."' 
Within a year or two they were worse off than before, free land notwith- 
standing. 
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belonging to private owners.^ So also we have found that pomyet- 
schekcy or landowners, had rights of ownership, possession, and be- 
quest over land in occupation by the peasants, and over movables 
in use by the peasants ; yet the peasants had indefinitely 
recognized rights over these also.^ The obhgations and the 
rights of the peasant, such as they were, were heritable, as were 
those of the landowner. But the peasant right was not defined, 
or rather the changes in structure and in practice of the peasant 
life were not accompanied by juridical changes appropriate to 
them. The peasant rights developed and decayed without 
being reflected otherwise than in vague and varying custom. 
It was thus inevitable that the landowner should entertain one 
conception of his relation to the land, and that the peasant 
should entertain another conception, naturally more favourable 
to himself. The peasant’s conception was based upon tradition, 
and possibly even upon misunderstandings of tradition, while the 
landowner’s conception had a tendency to conform to that of com- 
mercial ownership of land — ^a conception which, especially during the 
nineteenth century, became dominant in Europe, excepting where it 
came in contact — as it did in Ireland, for example — with peasant 
tradition. The development of the agrarian question from the time 
of Katherine II till Emancipation is described in the pages imme- 
diately following. The consequences of the commerciahzation of 
landowning are discussed in a subsequent book. 

The distribution of bonded peasantry throughout European 
Russia in the middle of the eighteenth century was approximately 
as follows : The northern regions — ^Arkhangel, Olonetz, Novgorod, 
and Vologda ; and the north-eastern regions — ^Perm, Vyatka, and 
Ryazan were occupied chiefly by State peasants, and to a less extent 
by “ Court ” and monastery peasants. Peasants of private pro- 
prietors only begin to make their appearance in the south of Vologd- 
skaya gwft.* Near Lake Onega there was, in 1760, a group of State 
peasants, who worked in the brass foimdry of Petrov and in the iron 
foundry of Kuchezer, receiving no wages and pa5dng no taxes. . In 

1 Cf. supra, p. 24. a C/. supra, p. 48. 

» In what is now Vologdskaya gxib., the peasants of poniyetsc^ki mmbtred 
34 per cent, of the village population, while in Olonetskaya gub. they numbered 
only 6 per cent. Semevsky, V. I., Peasants in the Reign of Katherine //. St. 
Petersburg, 1903 (2nd edition), i. p. iv. 
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the southern part of what is now Novgorodskaya gub*, more than 
half of the peasants were bonded to pomyetscheke. Round Pskov 
there were numerous small groups of Church peasants. Round 
Smolensk there were groups of bonded peasants belonging to the 
merchants of that city in the gubernie as a whole, 80 per cent, of 
the village population were peasants of pomyetscheke and merchants. 

Round Tver, although there were many monastery and Court 
peasants, the greater number of the bonded population belonged to 
pomyetscheke. In the Moscow region, in addition to those who were 
bonded to their proprietors personally, there was a class which came 
into existence in the time of Peter the Great — the possessional 
peasants. These were bonded not to a proprietor but to the factory 
in which they performed their bartschina. In the Moscow region 
there were several votchini belonging to the Tsar personally, apart 
from the domains of the Court and of the State. Upon these votchini 
there were so-called Tsar’s peasants. In Moscow also there were 
the stable peasants, whose bartschina or whose obrok was rendered in 
connection with the Imperial stables. Towards the south the num- 
bers of pomyetscheke peasants predominated, but there still appeared 
numerous groups of so-called odnodvortsi (free-holders), descendants 
of former serving people,” who had been settled in these regions 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for the defence of the 
country against the Tartars 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the eastern outskirts of 
European Russia, between the Volga and the Urals, were very 
scantily populated ; yet peasants in groups were to be found in these 
regions engaged in lumbering ” and in charcoal burning for the 
factories to which they were ascribed. 

In Siberia only a few peasants were bonded to individual pro- 
prietors. The bulk of the scanty population consisted of State 
peasants similar to those in the north of European Russia. Some 
of the State peasants were ascribed to the State industrial estabhsh- 
ments, some to the Empress (Tsar’s peasants), and some to the 
monasteries. The following table sums up the situation ; 

1 When throughout Russia merchants were forbidden to possess bonded 
peasants, the rights of the Smolensk merchants, as guaranteed at the conquest 
of Poland by Russia, were respected. C/. ibid., i. p. v. 

2 Semevsky, op. cit., i. p. vi. The odnodvortsi were subject to land 
bondage, that is, they were bound to the land, but they were not subject to 
personal bondage. Cf. infra, p. 1 12 and Bk. II. ch. iv. 
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Table showing the different Classes of Peasantry accord- 
ing TO THE Third Census (1762-1766) in Great Russia 
AND Siberia in numbers of Male Souls : — ^ 



Prior to the 
Secularization 
of Clergy 
Lands in 1764. 

Per- 

centage. 

After 

Secularization 
of Clergy 
Lands in 1764. 

Per- 

centage. 

State and other Treasury 

peasants* 

Synodal, monastery, and 
clergy peasants . . . 

Court peasants 

Possessional peasants . . 
Pomyetschhke peasants (in- 
cluding odnodvortsi) . 

1,815*051 

991,761 

494i358 

47.647 

3,805,073 

25.4 

13.8 

6.9 

0.7 

53.2 

2,806,812 

494,358 

47,647 

3,805,073 

39*2 

6.9 

0.7 

53*2 

Total .... 

7,153,890 

100.0 

7,153.890 

100.0 

Exclusive of— 

Inhabitants of Peter- 
burgskaya gub. . . . 
Inhabitants of Ukrainia 
Merchantry of other 

gubemi 1 

Orenburg Commercial j 
Tartars ) 

59,330 

12,680 

192,373 

... 

N 

■ 264,383 

j 

... 

Total male souls . 

7418,273 

... 

7418,273 

... 


If the numbers of male souls given above be doubled in order 
to include the bonded females, the result will give approximately 
the total peasant population of the Russian Empire at the Third 
Census (1762-1766), viz. : 14,800,000. Since the total population 
at that period was 19,000,000,^ it is evident that about seven-ninths 
of the Russian people were under bondage. 

The sources of this bondage may now be summarised. The 
larger number were the children of Wded parents, some became 

^ Cf, Semevsky, op. cit., i. pp. vii, viii. 

* A very complicated group mcluding the old serving people, ** ploughing 
soldiers/* state peasants properly so called, “ unorthodox ** Christians, 
peasants ascribed to State industrial establishments, etc. 

* Cf. e.g. Brockhaus and Ephron, Russia, etc., p. 75 ; St. Petersburg, 1900. 
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bonded through marriage/ some through inscription on the poll 
tax rolls, with or without their own consent, some were captives 
taken in war, some were arrested rioters, who had been granted 
in bondage by way of punishment, some were Asiatic tribesmen, 
who had been purchased by pomyetscheke, and some were State 
peasants, who had been transferred to private ownership along 
with lands or factories granted by the State/ 

1 Cf. supra, p. 68. ^ Cf. Semevsky, op. ciU, i. p. x. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE AGRICULTURAL PEASANTS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

I. The Landowners’ Peasants 

Peasantry of all classes were divided into two main groups in 
respect to the method by which they met their obligations to the 
pomyetschek or landowner to whom they belonged. These were 
the i)easants working on obrdk or the obrochny peasants, and those 
who rendered bartschina or obligatory labour. A subsidiary group 
was composed of those who, while pajnng obrdk, also rendered some 
bartschina days, working in summer on bartschina and in winter 
earning in order to pay their obrdk} The first group predominated 
in the non-Black Soil guberni ; e.g. in Yaroslavskaya gub. there 
were among the peasants 78 per cent, of obrochny and in Kostrom- 
skaya gub, 85 per cent. The reason for this large proportion seems 
to have been that in these guberni handicrafts had developed more 
than elsewhere, the peasants being driven to these because of the 
ineconomical character of their agriculture. While the peasants 
often practised their handicrafts in the villages, selling their pro- 
ducts in the local markets or to itinerant vendors, they sometimes 
went to other villages or to the towns, where they were able to earn 
money by hiring themselves. Their interest thus lay in making 
obrdk contracts with their owners ; and the interest of the owners 
lay in allowing them to do so. In the gubernie of Pskov on the 
other hand, the number of peasants paying obrdk was only 21 per 
cent. In aU the thirteen guberni of European Russia, at the time 
of Katherine II, 55 per cent, of the peasants paid obrdk. In addi- 
tion to the two groups of peasants, one paying obrdk and the other 
bartschina, there was a third group which consisted of dvorovie 

1 Such cases were, however, rare. Cf, Ignatovich, E. E., Pomyetscheke 
Peasants on the Eve of Emancipation (Moscow, 1910), p. 78, and ^mevsky, 
op, cit„ i. p. 47. 
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lyude, or people of the courtyard or doorway. These domestic 
peasants were bonded as were the field peasants. 

(i) Conditions of the Peasants Paying Obr 5 k 

Ohfdk was a payment of a fixed amount usually based upon 
the number of souls of male sex in the peasant's family, the 
amount per peasant soul being determined for village or group 
of villages. The peasants who paid it were not, by doing so, 
released from bondage relations ; but the fact that they had 
contracted with their owner for the payment of a certain definite 
amount was an advantage to them on the whole. The ohrdk was 
also an advantage to the proprietors, for the stipulated amount 
was as a rule punctually paid, and when a proprietor was away 
from his estate on service, it was more convenient for him to have a 
known income from obrochny peasants ^ than to entrust the manage- 
ment of peasants working on bartschina to an estate manager, or, 
as was frequently the case, to one of his dvorovie lyvdl. 

The law did not fix a maximum obrdk. The amount was left 
to voluntary agreement between the proprietor and the peasant. 
It was not to the interest of either that the amount should be greater 
than the peasant could pay ; but it was not determined in relation 
to the agricultural income of the peasant from the land allotted 
to him. Obrdk cannot therefore be regarded as synonymous with 
rent. It was a payment by means of which obligations other than 
those arising out of occupancy of land, as well as those arising out 
of that occupancy, were compounded for. 

A greedy proprietor might exact a high obrdk ; but if the same 
proprietor had alternatively exacted bartschina or work upon the 
fields on his own cultivated land, he would probably have exacted 
an excessive number of labour days. From the facts that obrdk 
payments were more frequent on the poor lands of the non-Black 
Soil region than in the richer lands of the Black Soil, and that in 
the former region the handicrafts were more highly developed than 
in the latter, it is evident that the obrdk was paid as a rule not out 
of agricultural earnings ; but chiefly out of industrial income. The 
obrdk was thus not composed entirely, or even perhaps largely, of 

^ C/. Semevsky, op. ciU, i. p. 50, quoting the opinion of Prince 
Tscherbatov, 
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economic rent ; it was partly composed of wages upon which the pro- 
prietors of the peasants levied a tax. 

Although the obrochny peasants, or those paying obrok were 
much better off than those rendering bartschina, there was some 
difference of contemporary opinion on the question of the advisa- 
bihty of the extension of ohrdk, Katherine, for example, was not 
in favour of obrdk on the ground that the payment of it compelled 
the peasants to go from home in order to earn it, and that therefore 
their own fields as well as the landowners' fields were less productive 
than they otherwise would have been, and that agricultural produce 
was higher in price on this account.^ 

Storch^ entertained the same view, as did also several agro- 
nomical writers of the eighteenth century ; but it can hardly be 
doubted that obrdk contracts represented a step towards emanci- 
pation, because they involved the payment of a determinate amount 
in money or in kind in place of an indeterminate number of days 
in labour. 

The average annual amount of obrdk in the time of Katherine II 
was as follows : in the sixties of the eighteenth century it was 
I to 2 rubles per male census soul ; in the seventies, it was 2 to 3 
rubles \ in the eighties 4 rubles ; and at the end of her reign, 
5 rubles.* Meanwhile the prices of grain advanced considerably, 
although not to the extent of five times. In addition to the money 
obrdk it was customary for the peasants to pay some natural pro- 
ducts and to transport these in their own wagons to the places at 
which they were required to be delivered. 

Probably because of the steady increase of the amount of obrdk, 
and probably because of the increase of the habit of piling on 
natural ” obligations in addition to the pecuniary payment, the 
practice of obrdk was adopted to an insignificantly increasing extent 
between the middle of the eighteenth century and the middle of the 
nineteenth. In the Black Soil guberni towards the end of the 
eighteenth century there were 26.1 per cent, of the bonded peasantry 
under obrdk. In the middle of the nineteenth century there were 
only 28.8 per cent. In the non-Black Soil guberni there was a 

1 Semevsky, op. cit., i. p. 49. 

* Storch, Hist, Stat. Gemdlde des Russ. Reichs (St* Petersburg, i797)» ii. 
p. 376, quoted by Semevsky, ibid. 

* ^mevsky, ibid., i, p. 53. 
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slightly greater increase. In the middle of the eighteenth century 
there were 55 per cent, of ohrochny peasants, and in the middle of the 
nineteenth, 58.9 per cent. In the Empire, as a whole, the increase 
was only from 46.3 per cent, to 47.6 per cent.^ So long as the 
pomyetschek retained the right to impose “natural ” obligations the 
obrok contract notwithstanding, it is evident that the economical 
difference between ohrochny peasants and hartschina peasants was 
more apparent than real, so far as obligations were concerned. Yet 
owing to the ohrochny peasants having, as a rule, larger land allot- 
ments than the hartschina peasants, they were on the whole in a 
more economically favourable position. 

(2) The Bartschina Peasants 

We turn now to the hartschina peasants. In 1765, soon after 
its foundation ,2 the Imperial Free Economical Society of St. Peters- 
burg instituted an inquiry into the nature and extent of the hart- 
schina labours exacted from the bonded peasantry. The interroga- 
tions were put to pomyetscheke^ who may not be suspected of exag- 
geration in their answers. The results of the investigation showed 
that bonded peasants customarily rendered three days’ hartschina 
to their proprietor, worked three days upon their allotments, and 
rested on Sundays. When there were two able-bodied men or 
women in a peasant household, sometimes one of them worked 
continuously for the proprietor, while the other worked continuously 
for the household. 

But the practice varied. In Alatyrsky province, for example, 
according to the report given to the Free Economical Society, some 
proprietors compelled their peasants to work continuously until all 
the proprietor’s grain was “ stoned ” and all the hay stacked. Only 
then could the peasant work for himself. In bad or uncertain 
seasons, this practice must have been ruinous for the peasants ; as, 
indeed, in this particular region, it is reported to have been.® In 
Elezky province some proprietors demanded four and even five days 
per week in hartschina labours.* In Tverskaya guh, and in Vologod- 
skaya g«6. some of the proprietors required all their peasan’to to 

^ Semevsky, op. cit., i. p. 51. * See infra. 

® Transactions of the Free Economical Society, xvi. p. 27, quoted by 
Semevsky, ibid., i. p. 64. 

« Ibid. 
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work for them continuously until the work was entirely finished. In 
1762 the peasants belonging to the wife of General Tolstoy, upon 
her estate in Orlovskaya gub., complained to the Empress that they 
were compelled to work for her continuously, not even excepting 
Stmdays and the “ greatest holidays.” ^ So also at the same time, 
peasants of Rostovskaya guh. complained that they had to work 
continuously, even on Sundays. In such cases, in order to keep the 
families of the peasants alive, it was necessary for the proprietors to 
send monthly allowances of provisions to them ; ^ although this 
was not always done.® 

The peasants of a pomyetschek named Muromtsev, of Muromsky 
district, complained in a petition to the Empress in 1775, that they 
could not sow their spring wheat because they were always at the 
master^s plough or at his dvorovie work, and that in addition to 
these labours they were obliged to pay to the master 2 rubles per 
soul, while all the women were taken to work in the master^s house. 
No allowance of provisions was made to them. ” We are not 
allowed to work for ourselves,” they said, “ and we have fallen into 
such conditions that we do not know what will become of our heads, 
or how we are going to hve. We are driven into extreme poverty 
and ruin.” ^ 

From the fact that in some of the petitions which were presented 
at this time, complaints were made of unequal treatment, it may be 
.surmised that there was considerable inequality of working capacity. 
Some peasants appear to have escaped exactions on the part of their 
proprietors, either because they were subservient, or because they 
were efficient. Yet landowners, who rarely or never visited their 
estates, or who only visited some of them, because they were on 
service, or because they lived a life of pleasure in the capitals, were 
interested only in securing punctual remittances from the managers 
of their estates. Sometimes when these managers remonstrated 
with their masters against overburdening the peasants in order to 
meet their demands, the rephes of the pomyetscheke revealed their 

1 Archives of the Ministry of Justice, No. 173-3744, p. 593, quoted by 
Semevsky, ibid., i. p. 65. See also Gribovsky, Materials for the History of 
the Superior Court (St. Petersburg, 1901), p. 235. 

• Rychkov, Trans. Free Econ. Soc., xvi. pp. 26-27, aJid Semevsky, ibid., 
i. p. 65. 

» Ibid., i. p. 73. 

* State Archives, vii.. No. 2403, cited by Semevsky, op. cit., i. p. 73. 
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attitude towards the peasants as a whole. A nobleman of Kazan- 
skaya gub, named Byelavin, for example, wrote to his estate man- 
ager in 1785, in reply to a letter informing him that the peasants 
were being ruined by the excessive obligations which he was laying 
upon them : “ About the peasants in need and those who beg, do 
not dare to write to me ; it is like a knife ; I want these thieves to 
be ruined and to be brought to still worse conditions, so expensive 
they are to me ; I shall for their sins go to them with a sack, and 
I shall collect from them a thousand rubles, and undoubtedly I shall 
not ruin them completely.** ^ This is not the tone of a proprietor 
who had done his utmost with idle and dissipated peasants, and who 
was irritated at the disappointing results. 

Between 1780 and 1790 three days* bartschina per week appear to 
have been the rule, only a few proprietors exacting so much as four 
days, and still fewer five or six days. There were, however, some 
cases of aggravated extortion 

Not less important than the number of days of bartschina was 
the number of hours per day during which the work was performed. 
Exact details on this point are lacking, but it appears that some 
agreements were made in 1780, under which the peasants worked 
in April and September eleven to thirteen hours per day, and in the 
summer months fourteen to sixteen hours.® 

The income of the pomyetscheke from estates cultivated by bart- 
schina labour, according to Bolten,* varied between 5 and 10 rubles 
per male census soul, in proportion to the amount of land and the 
facility of transportation of crops to market.^ 

(3) Condition of the Dvorovie Lyude 

Although, as one of the petitions cited above shows, the field 
peasants were sometimes required to perform dvorovie or courtyard 

1 Semevsky, op. cit., i. p. 74. 

* On this and the following period see N. E. Turgeniev, Collection of 
Historical Materials taken from the Archives of His Majesty*s Chancery 
(St. Petersburg, 1891), iv. p. 445, and Semevsky, op. cit., i. p. 67. 

* C/. Semevs^, Peasant Qmstion in Russia in the Eighteenth and the 
first half of the Nineteenth Century (St. Petersburg, 1888), i. pp. 188-189. 

* Archives of Ministry of Justice: Affairs of Senate, No. 1 73-3744# 
p. 582, cited by Semevsky, Peasants in the Reign of Katherine II, i. p. 72. 

* One proprietor reckoned his income at 9 rubles per soul from an estate 
in Samtovskaya gub, and at 10 rubles from an estate in Ryazanskaya gu&. 
in 1790. Ibid. 
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work, they were as a rule free compared to the dvorovie lyude or 
household bondmen and bond-women. These lived in the house of 
the master, or in its immediate vicinity, and they were always imder 
his eye or under that of the manager of the estate, and were there- 
fore always exposed to the caprice or ill-will of the members of the 
household. The growing ostentation of the landowners, together 
with the inefficiency of the labour of the dvorovie lyude, resulted in 
the presence of enormous numbers of them in the houses of the 
great proprietors. Many houses in Moscow and St. Petersburg had 
from 150 to 200 domestic serfs ; Golovin, a wealthy proprietor, had 
300 ; Count Orlov had 500. It must be remembered that these num- 
bers included craftsmen of all kinds, who supplied, or who were 
supposed to supply, everything which was required for the household. 
In the country numerous domestic serfs were sometimes necessary 
to protect the establishment against the attacks of brigands.^ 

The system under which dvorovie lyude were utihzed during their 
whole life, as domestic serfs, was in the eighteenth century only to 
be foimd in Russia. There was no such S57stem in France at that 
period ; in Germany the service of the household was rendered by 
serfs under a certain age, after that age was reached the serfs became 
free so far as household service was concerned. In Prussia this 
service began at thirteen years of age and terminated^for men at 
thirty-five, and for women at thirty. After the first five years, 
moreover, wages were paid, of the same amount as the wages paid 
to free hired servants, in addition to clothes and other allowances,^ 
Similar arrangements obtained in other parts of Germany. No- 
where were bonded peasants kept at household work for life as in 
Russia. In 1781 obhgatory service of bonded peasants’ children was 
abolished in (^rmany.® 

The services required of the dvorovie lyude were generally set 
forth in formal orders.* Those who did not serve in the house or in 

' Semevsky, op, cit., i. p. xvi. 

* Knapp. G. F., Die Bauern-Befreiung und der Ur sprung der Landarbeiter 
in den alteren Theilen Preussens, 1887, i. pp. 23-24, 67-68, cited by Semevsky, 
i. p. 139. 

“ Excepting in the case of orphans, who were obliged to serve between the 
ages of fourteen and ^venteen. Grunberg, Die Bauernbefreiung und die 
Auflosung des gutsherrlich-bauerlichen Verhcdtnisses in Bekmen, Mdkren, und 
Schlesien, 1893-94, i, Pp* 13-14, 286, cited by Semevsky, L p. 140. 

* An example is given by F^ce Kropotkin, Memoirs of a Eeoohdionist 
(Boston, 1899), p. 40. 
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the courtyard were reqmred to spin or weave, and sometimes to 
cultivate flax and hemp for spinning and weaving.^ The education 
of the proprietor’s children was sometimes entrusted to the dvorovie 
lyude. Between the children and the dvorovie there thus often 
sprang up strong affection. The latter frequently screened the 
children from punishment by their parents at the risk of punish- 
ment of themselves. Among the dvorovie also there were actors 
and musicians. Dramas and operas were sometimes given in great 
houses, in which the actors and actresses were all domestic serfs, 
some of them having been trained abroad at the expense of their 
masters. 2 While the family resided in the capital, the musicians 
and actors were permitted to play for money at other than their 
masters’ houses. On the estate of Suvorov in Vladimirskaya guh., 
special buildings were maintained for actors and musicians. The 
manners of the eighteenth century were not refined. When an 
actress displeased her master, he would sometimes leap upon the 
stage and inflict bodily chastisement upon her in sight of the audi- 
ence, or if an actor similarly offended he might be ordered to the 
stable to be horsewhipped or even tortured.® Suvorov sometimes 
sent his actors from the stage to the plough.^ There were pathetic 
cases of talented dvorovie, like the musician Degtyarevsky, who was 
a bonded peasant to Count Sheremetev. Degtyarevsky had been 
trained in Italy, where he had the advantage of instruction by the 
best masters. On his return he pled for liberty, which was refused, 
notwithstanding that his compositions, especially of church music, 
had made him known. He drowned his sorrows in drink, and soon 
afterwards died.® It is small wonder that the dvorovie often refused 
to be educated, feeling that education would only make them more 
miserable in their position of hopeless bondage. The pomyetscheke, 
however, dealt with them quite arbitrarily in this as in other matters. 
Suvorov, for example, wrote to his manager : “ Vasjka is good as a 
comedian ; as a tragedian Nikitka will be the best ; but he must be 
taught expression, which is easy to learn. Instead of roles in comedy 

^ Collection of Old Papers preserved in the Museum of P. J. Tsckuhin 
(Moscow, 1897), iii. p. 344, cited by Semevsky, i. p. 151. 

* £.g. Count A. G. Tolstoy sent two bonded painters and a clarionet 
player abroad to study. Russian Archives, 1891, iii. p. 260, cited by 
Semevsky, L p. 1 5 1. 

* Semevs%^, op. cit., i. pp. xv, xvi. « Ibid., i. p. 152. 

* Russian Antiquities, 1888, lix. p. 31 1, cited by Semevsky, i. p, 152. 
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being assigned to Maxim and Bochkin, they must be taught the 
peasant songs. The barber, Aleksashka, must be compelled to study 
French grammar, Nikolai will teach him,” &c. See} An officer of 
the guard, called Esipov, had in his village Umatovo a theatre, in 
which he had free hired foreign actors, as well as actors and actresses, 
belonging to his own dvorovie lyude. In this theatre, comedies, 
tragedies, and operas were presented, and after the play, Bohemian 
suppers were given, the guests and the dvorovie actresses sitting 
down together .2 

Passenans, a Frenchman, who lived for some time in Russia in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, describes a pomyetschek 
who in case of need “transformed his cooks, valets, and coachmen 
into musicians, carpenters, shoemakers, &c., and his chambermaids, 
nurses, and concubines into actresses. I was often present at his 
theatrical representations. The musicians went into the orchestra 
dressed in various costumes according to the roles in which they 
were to play. At the sound of a whistle the curtain rose, and they 
hurried on the stage. In the morning the same people worked with 
a shovel, broom, &c.” ® 

There were even poets among the dvorovie. Karamsin, the 
historian, mentions in one of his letters the case of a bonded man 
belonging to a pomyetschek oi Yaroslavskaya guh., who, writing under 
the name of “ J. Rosov,” composed “ excellent ” poetry.^ One of 
his poems. Living Resources, in which the peasantry are described 
as the animated natural resources of the nation, was suppressed in 
1793, on the groimd that in it there were expressions adverse to 
Holy Scripture. The identity of the poet was disclosed in Court, 
and his name was foimd to be Ivan Majkov. It appeared that he 
had been allowed by his pomyetschek to travel in order to observe 
the towns of Russia and to write poetry.® 

Matinsky, a bondman of Count Yagujinsky, was thoroughly 
educated in music in Russia and Italy at the expense of his pomyet- 
scheK He wrote many comedies, operas, and songs, both words 

^ Rybekin, Generalissimo Suvorov (Moscow, 1874), p. 64, cited by Semev- 
sky.i. p. 153. 

* Vigel, Memoirs 0/ a Village Priest, ii. pp. 133-6, ajid Russian A ntiouities, 
1880, No. I, p. 67 ; ated by Semevsky, i. p. 154. 

* Passenans, La Russie et Vesclavage (Paris, 1822), ii. pp. 140-44. 

* Bibliographical Memoranda, 1861, No. III., pp. 65-68 feited by Semevsky, 
i. p. 156. 

* Semevsky, loc. cit. 
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and music ; he wrote, besides, books on mathematics, and trans- 
lated fables and tales. His most successful opera was The Court of 
the Merchant, which represented the life of the merchant class.^ 
Matinsky’s fate was less hard than that of many others of the bonded 
ifUelligentsia. He was liberated, and was afterwards a teacher in 
the Smolny Monastery 

While the treatment of the dvorovie lyude varied very much in 
the houses of different pomyetscheke, great and small, it was not 
unusual for each dvorovie man or woman to receive an allowance of 
clothing, of bread, and even of money.® 

The practices of hiring out dvorovie lyude and of allowing them 
to make their hving in their own way, on condition of the transmis- 
sion of all or of a portion of their earnings to their pomyetschek, were 
widely adopted in the eighteenth century. The former practice 
was recognized by law, for in the code there is a provision that con- 
tracts made between pomyetscheke and other persons respecting the 
hiring of dvorovie lyude should not be valid if they were drawn for a 
period longer than five years.^ The latter practice was sometimes 
adopted with regard to the educated dvorovie, and allegations have 
been made by foreign travellers of the perpetration in connection 
with it of the most infamous abuses.® 

The pomyetscheke enjoyed the right, at the beginning of the reign 
of Katherine II, of selling their peasants, singly or by families, with , 
or without land, and this right was very frequently exercised. Peas- ^ 
ants and animals were even sold together, and good-looking peasant - 
girls were despatched by shiploads to St. Petersburg for sale.® 

^ This opera was performed in 1792. Semevsky, i. p. 156. * Ibid, 

® In a village of Alatyrsky province, belonging to Count P. Rumyantsev, 
the dvorovie received money allowances or wages of from one half-ruble to 
six rubles per year ; unmarried people received 3 chetverti ( = 192 lb.) of rye- 
flour, chetverti of groats, and 12 puds of salt per year. Some dvorovie lyude 
received in addition an allowance of 30 lb. of beef per month. The wives 
of married dvorovie received the same amount as their husbands. Allowances 
of clothing, one fur coat and a coat of cloth, were given every two or three 
years. (Semevsky, i. p. 157.) Other instances of dvorovie allowances in the 
latter half of the eighteendi century are given by Semevsky, loc. cit. 

* Code of Laws, xx. 14,253, cited by Semevsky, i. p. 161. 

® Sarva Tekel, writing of the years 1787-1788, says of the Russian pomyeU 
scheke : “They are such rascals. They allow beautiful girls to go to 
Moscow and St. Petersburg to gain money dishonestly on condition that they 
remit to their masters 100 to 200 rubles a year.” — Russian Archives, 1878, 
No. xii., p. 493 ; and Semevsky, i. p. 160. 

® Semevsky, op. cit., i. p. xvii. 
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In order to hasten the colonization of Siberia, Katherine permitted 
proprietors to send their peasants there, and to receive for peasants 
so sent, discharge of their recruit obligations. It was understood 
that only able-bodied peasants should be sent, but many frauds 
were committed, with disastrous results to the unfortunate victims. 
Aged and infirm peasants were despatched on what was at that 
time a most arduous journey, for the mere purpose of getting rid of 
the obligation of supporting them, and at the same time reserving 
the able-bodied from recruiting service. 

Punishments were usually administered only to the bartschina 
peasants or to the dvorovie lyude. The ohrochny peasants were 
more able than either of these to protect themselves against the 
caprice or the malignity of their pomyetscheke. Their villages en- 
joyed a certain amount of autonomy. They elected representatives, 
and the “ sentences of the mir respecting the division of land and 
the distribution of the tax-burdens were customarily respected. 

Under Katbfrine II tKc pomyetscheke were forbidden to be tyran- 
nical and C0el Vut complaints by peasants were also forbidden, 
so that in point of fact the peasants were left absolutely at the 
mercy of pomyetscheke. There are, however, many cases on record 
in which the cruelty of the pomyetscheke went so far that the com- 
plaints were made at all costs. Maniacs like Saltykova ^ were prob- 
ably rare, yet the bondage relation bred in pomyetscheke and bonded 
peasantry alike so profound a degradation that the practice of 
beating the peasants like beasts was not uncommon even among 
educated people The landed gentry stood or were supposed to 
stand so well together in the eighteenth century, and their support 
was so necessary to the throne, that the central authority, however 


^ After a trial lasting for six years (1762-1768), Saltykova, a proprietress 
of land and serfs, was convicted by the Collegium of Justice of having caused 
the death of thirty-eight of her peasants, mostly women, two of them being 
young girls of from deven to twelve years of age. The evidence suggests 
that she had a mania for torture which would now probably be regards as 
due to sexual abnormality. One of the peasants who denounced her was 
sentenced to the lash. Saltykova was eventually condemned to death ; but 
because she was a noble her sentence was commuted to imprisonment for 
life in an underground cell. In 1 804, at the age of seventy, she was still alive 
in Nerchinsk, Eastern Siberia. C/. Semevsky, op. cit., i. pp. 223-7. 

* Peasants even tortured other peasants, e.g. horse-thieves were cus- 
tomarily tortured. It is probable that this practice has not even yet entirely 
died out. Recent cases nave been reported to the writer in peasants* corre- 
spondence. 
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much it might desire to do so, felt itself unable to put the practice 
down. Extreme anxiety, however, on the part of the central 
authority to hold in check the exercise of arbitrary power by the 
pomyetschek was not very evident. In the absence of a general 
pohce system, the complete subordination of the peasantry to the 
landowners was an important social fact. The task of the Govern- 
ment in interior administration was rendered easier by the existence 
of this subordination. Russia has never been fastidious about the 
sacrifice of individual freedom or comfort, or even about the sacrifice 
of lives, when large aims seem to demand such sacrifices. 

In 1765, Katherine II permitted the pomyetscheke to send their 
peasants to hard labour to any desired place, and to take them back 
to the estates to which they belonged whenever they pleased.^ The 
pomyetscheke were also entitled to punish by fine or by bodily 
punishment peasants who offended against the estate regulations. 
These punishments were often inflicted arbitrarily for trifling offences 
or even out of mere caprice ; and there were frequent cases of tor- 
ture .2 Definite penal codes were often compiled for considerable 
estates. In one of these codes prepared for the estates Si Count P. A. ' 
Rumyantsev, in 1751, fines were prescribed for laziness, drunken- 
ness, abusive language, and for %hting. Whipping with rods wsls 
prescribed in aggravated cases. Theft was to be punished by con- 
fiscation of all the property of the guilty party ; the loser was to be 
indemnified, and the balance was to be retained by the master. 
Unauthorized cutting of timber was to be followed by a penalty of 
I ruble for every tree and the forfeiture of the timber. If a peasant 
“ offended ” a superior, he might be fined and punished with rods, 
half of the fine being paid to the offended person and half to the 
master. Fines were also imposed for non-attendance at church on 
holy days, and for making disturbances in church.® Count Orlov, 
in 1770, issved similar regulations, providing among other matters 
that bodily p nishment should be inflicted with rods and not with 
whips, and tha n cases where the offenders were well-to-do peasants 
who were enga^^ " in commerce, bodily punishment should be re- 
placed by a fine, “in order that their commerce might not be 

^ Semevsky, i. p. 185. 

* Punishments m the army at this time were very severe. Cf. Semevsky, 
i. p. 3 dx. 

. * Semevsky, i. p. 192. 
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interrupted/' In these regulations the punishment was to be 
determined by the local superiors and by the peasants' mif} 

The punishments on certain estates were sometimes “ unmerci- 
fully severe,” as in those of Prince Kurakin in his votchini in the 
northern guberni.^ On the estate of Lazarov, offenders were first 
beaten with sticks, and then sent to work in the factory wearing a 
spiked iron collar, the weight of which was determined by the magni- 
tude of the offence. Homs were attached to this collar, from which 
bells were suspended. Offenders were also sometimes required to 
wear wooden foot-stocks, too heavy to permit the feet to be raised 
from the ground while walking.® 

Passenans remarks that in the smaller estates the punishment 
of peasants depended entirely upon the caprice of the master or 
of whomever the master put in his place, and that peasants were 
for superstitious reasons punished with rods for overturning a salt- 
hox as severely as they were punished for theft. “ I have taken 
precautions,” he says, ‘ * to avoid witnessing these cruel proceedings, 
but they occur so often, they are so habitual in the villages, that 
it is impossible to avoid hearing the cries of the unfortunate victims 
of inhuman caprice. Their cries followed me in dreams. Many 
times I wished that I had not understood the Russian language 
when I heard orders being given for punishments to be inflicted.” ^ 

According to Bolotov,® a pomyetschek when in his cups ordered 
all his dvorovie to be beaten ; a mistress used her own shoe to beat 
the faces of her dvorovie girls ; ® another ordered eighty women to 
be whipped because they did not gather strawberries as they were 
told ; a pomyetschek ordered the soles of a peasant's feet to be 
burned because he drowned some puppies which his master had 
ordered his wife to nurse.’ Bolotov, an educated proprietor whose 
memoirs on peasant affairs are very valuable, admits that he had 
his peasants beaten at intervals and kept in irons for drunkenness.® 
In the house of a pomyetschek named A. P. Narmatsky, there were 
found, in 1750, ceUs in which were iron collars, foot-stocks, and 

^ Semevsky, i. p. 193. * ihid., i. p. 196. 

• Novokreshenykh, The Building of the Kizelov Workshop (Ufa, 1892), 
pp. 3^40. 52-4 ; cited by Semevsky, ibid,, i. p. 197. 

* Passenans, ii. pp. 120-6 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 198. 

* Bolotov, Memoirs (St. Petersburg, 1871), iv. p. 565. 

• “Tales of a Grandmother,” in Russian Advertiser, 1878, No. 3, p. 335. 

Passenans, op. cit., ii. pp. 157, 191. 

® Bolotov, op. cit., iv. pp. 1034-7 ; allcited by Semevsky, i. pp, i99-2O0y 
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other instruments of torture. His son, on the contrary, held views 
favourable to liberation. For this class heresy he was complained 
of by the local nobihty and was declared to be insane.^ 

Many observers have noticed that at this as well as at other 
periods the women were in general more cruel than the men. They 
were more ignorant, more superstitious, and were often surrounded 
by frightened and spiritless dvorovie, who obeyed their slightest 
whims and became the instruments of their tortures. The Princess 
Kozlovskaya, evidently a woman of abnormal passions, had one of 
her valets tied naked to a post and whipped by her women, some- 
times using the rods with her own hands Instances of these dis- 
gusting barbarities need not be multiphed. A sufficient number 
of cases has been cited to show the deplorable condition to which 
the exercise of bonded right had brought the pomyetscheke class 
almost as a whole. There were no doubt some humane pomyetscheke 
who treated their bond-servants well, but the system inevitably 
brought into rehef the worst passions and contributed to the 
exercise of unbridled license. 

During the time of Katherine II it appears that only six cases 
of alleged cruelty by pomyetscheke were the subjects of judicial 
decisions. In these cases, one proprietor, a woman, was handed 
over to the ecclesiastical authorities in order that they might 
impose penance ; another proprietor who was found guilty of 
causing the death of some of his bonded peasants was deprived 
of his rank as a noble, was put upon bread and water for one week, 
and was consigned for penance to a monastery ; another, a woman, 
was similarly dealt with and was afterwards exiled to Siberia ; 
another, a man, was similarly dealt with for inhuman conduct ; 
one who had tortured a whole family of peasants was branded with 
the first letter of the word “ murderer ” and was sent to hard labour 
for an indefinite term ; another who had killed a peasant who did 
not belong to him was deprived of his rank and branded ; and 
another was punished with the knut, mutilated, and sent to Siberia.* 
In many of these cases the punishment can hardly be said to be 
in proportion to the crime ; in those where severe penalties were 

^ Korsakov, From the Lives of Russian Ref^mers of the Eighteenth Century 
(Kazan, 1891), pp. 58-61, cited by Semevsky, i. p. 201, note, 

• Cf. Masson, Memoires secrets sur la Russie (Amsterdam, 1800-1803), 
ii. pp. 1 1 5-7 ; cited by Semevsky, i. pp. 202-3. 

* Cf. Semevsky, op, cit., i. pp. 220-1. 
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inflicted they were scarcely less barbarous than the offences on 
account of which they were imposed. 

It is small cause for wonder that under these conditions peasants 
should have sought to escape by flight, or that sometimes, driven 
to desperation, they killed their pomyetscheke. During ten years, 
from 1760 till 1769, in Moscovskaya gub. alone there were thirty 
murders of pomyetscheke by their peasants (twenty-one men and 
nine women) and five unsuccessful attempts at murder. During 
eleven years (1762-1772) of the reign of Katherine II there were 
disturbances in forty votchini} 

Such oppressive conditions as have been illustrated in previous 
pages could not continue indefinitely without arousing even the 
more peaceable among the sluggish and patient Russian peasants. 
They b^an to feel certain that such proceedings of the pomyeischeke 
must be unknown to the Tsar or must be in defiance of his will. 
They thought that there must be some Ukase forbidding the pomyet- 
scheke to overwork the peasants. Rumours indeed became current 
that such an Ukase had been issued and that the maximum hart- 
schina had been fixed at two days per week.* 

Before considering the peasant disturbances which resulted 
from the conditions described, and for which the prevalence of the 
rumours in question offered an occasion, it is necessary to notice 
certain interior affairs of peasant hfe which contributed to the long- 
suffering patience of the people, and which when the peasants were 
aroused contributed to the remarkable solidarity of the peasant 
movements. 

Common Occupation and Periodical Redistribution 

The principal interior aflair of peasant hfe which falls to be 
considered in this connection is the common occupation and culti- 
vation of lands together with the periodical redistribution of the 
cultivated areas. 

This common occupation and periodical redistribution appears 
as a “ predominant phenomenon ” ® in Central Russia in the middle 

^ Semevsky, op. cit., i. p. 441. 

* Archives of Mtnistry of Justice: The Affairs of the Senate, No. 82- 
4985. PP* 380-1 ; quoted by Semevsky, ibid., i. p. 66. The circulatioa false 
ukases was very frequent during the eighteenth century. 

» Semevsky, op, cit., i. p. 103. 
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of the eighteenth century. Baron Wolf, in an unpublished paper 
of 1770, mentions “ that the peasants,” in the “ most accurate 
manner, divide amongst themselves in strips, their fields and as 
weU the land covered with timber.” ^ So also the Court of Ex- 
chequer of Kursk recommends in a report to the Senate, that the 
freeholders’ (odnodvortsi) lands should be divided, as in the cases 
of the ” Court, economical, and all other State peasants, who divide 
their land equally — that is, for every taxpaying soul of male sex.” ® 
There are also evidences of the existence of conunon land owner- 
ship in Peterburgskaya, Novgorodskaya, and Iverskaya gub. In 
the second of these for example, in 1774, ” the fields and meadows 
are in the common use of the villages and the peasants divide them 
among themselves by lot, for five or ten years. The pastures and 
woods are common for use if so decided.® 

This common occupation of land was looked upon with acquies- 
cence by the Government as well as by the managers of the State 
properties and by the pomyetscheke. It greatly simplified the col- 
lection of taxes. The method of fixation of the tax obligation in 
the eighteenth century was known as the tyaglo method. This 
method involved the distribution of the land among adult taxpayers. 
The taxpaying unit or fyaglo consisted generally of one man and 
one woman, in some places, in e.g. Tverskaya gub., the fyaglo consisted 
of two or three men and the same number of women. Under the 
system of bondage right the pomyetschek was entitled to determine 
the age at which tyaglo should begin to apply, as well as that at 
which it should cease to apply. These ages varied on different 
estates — 15-60, 16-60, 17-65 for men, and 15-50 or from marriage 
till 50 for women. The amount of land apportioned to the house- 
hold did not, however, always correspond to the number of members 
of it who were in tyaglo, it sometimes depended upon the total 
number of souls in the family and upon the extent of the family 
means, or alternatively upon similar conditions in a village con- 
sidered as a whole. According to Bolten, the system worked out 
in the following manner. If a village had a population of 250 souls 

1 Archives of the State Council : Affairs of Katherine* s Commission, 
Afiair No. 31, § 3 ; quoted by Semevsky, op. cit., i. p. 103, 

• Archives of the Ministry of Justice : Affairs of the Senate, No. 982- 
4SS3. pp* 14-23, quoted by Semevsky, op. cit., i. p. 104. 

• GMdenstadt, Reisen durch Russland (St. Petersburg, 1791), ii. p. 473 ; 
cited by Semevsky, ibid., i. p. 105. 
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of male sex, of which loo were in tyaglo, if this village paid ohrdk 
to the pomydschek amounting to looo rubles, and in addition paid 
poll tax and other obligations which brought the total payments 
up to 1500 rubles, and if the land of the village was divided into 
120 portions, one of these portions would be given to each tyagUy— 
that is to say, to each man and woman who was in tyaglo (assuming 
single tyaglo y or a tyaglo imit consisting of one man and one woman). 
The remaining twenty portions of land would be divided by mutual 
agreement among those who had larger families or who were 
wealthier. Those who received such portions would pay propor- 
tionately according to the amount of land which they received. 
If the amount payable for a single tyaglo was 12 rub. 60 kop., the 
amount payable by a peasant who took a half portion in addition 
to his original one portion would be 18 rub. 90 kop.^ 

While on the estates of private proprietors the land was divided 
on the tyaglo system, the lands of the State occupied by State peas- 
ants in the eighteenth century were for the most part divided 
according to the number of male souls as shown by the census. In 
1770 instructions were sent to the local administrations to introduce 
the system of tyaglo division, because of the inequality of condition 
which had resulted through land division in terms of souls It 
often happened that a peasant whose family consisted of four or 
five male souls was himself the only adult male in the household. 
If land were allotted to him in respect of four or five souls, he would 
be imable to cultivate the whole of it, and yet he would be obliged 
to pay ohrdk upon it in addition to the poll tax for the full number 
of male souls in his household. The land thus remained imculti- 
vated and the peasant was impoverished, at all events until his 
family reached working age. Chi the other hand, a peasant family 
of four or five grown up males had a great advantage in respect to 
the area of land allotted to them. There existed, however, a remedy 
for this state of inequality. Where a peasant was allotted more 
land than he could cultivate, other peasants who had deficient land 
might take his surplus land on lease and work it to joint advantage. 
Moreover, the ohrdk exacted from the State peasants was alwa}^ 
less than that paid by the peasants of the pomyetscheke. Thus soul 

^ BoltSn, *• Remarks upon Leclerc,** ii. p. 341 ; cited by Semevsky, 
p. 1 12. 

* On the inequality of the incidence of the soul tax under Peter, see supra, 
P- 137 * 
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division of land continued among the State peasants and among 
those of the peasants of private proprietors, whose moderate ohrok 
payments enabled them in respect to condition to approach the 
peasants of the State 

The repartition of land was customarily carried out in the 
eighteenth century at two operations. In the first instance all 
householders participated in drawing lots for their strips, and in 
the second instance a group of households participated in drawing 
lots for the strips allocated to them in the first drawing. Every 
peasant desired to have a strip of land of equal quality and equally 
near to the village when compared with the strips of every other 
peasant. The customary method of cultivation was by the three- 
field system, and each of the three fields was divided into strips 
accorchng to the number of tyagh units in the village, the inferior 
land being compensated for by a larger quantity in cases where 
it was impossible to secure uniformity. The peasants are reported 
to have exercised extraordinary skill in carrying out these divisions. 
One of the reporters to the Free Economical Society remarks upon 
this fact : Justice must be done to the farmers. In determining 
the quality of land and in measuring it, they are great experts, 
and it must be said that they never make mistakes.” ^ xhis is 
the more remarkable, because the peasants do not use surveying 
instruments. 

The periodicity of repartition varied in different regions.^ In 
Tverskaya guh. there were estates in which repartition took place 
” very often.” * Turgeniev speaks of repartition taking place 
annually.® In Novgorodskaya guh. repartition took place every 
five or ten years.® Opinions were divided upon the expediency of 
frequent as opposed to rare repartitions. Baron Wolf entertained 
the latter view, and Rychkov advocated annual repartitions.’ In 
general, where land was uniformly good, redistribution of it was 
rarer than where it was poor or unequal. 

Semevsky, thid., i. p. 114. 

Archives of Free Economical Society, No. 188, pp. 111-2; cited by 
Semevsky, ibid., p. 118. 

Cf. on repartition in recent times, infra. 

Trans. Free Econ. Soc., Ixxii. p. 235, and Semevsky, ibid., i. 
p. 120. 

N. E. Turgeniev, La Russie ef les Russes, i. p. 86, and ibid. 

Guldenst^t, op. cit., ii. p. 473 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 120. 

Trans. Free Econ. Soc., xvi. pp. 24-5, and ibid. 
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While sometimes the redistribution seems to have taken place 
at the instance of the proprietor, this was not always the case, for 
there were examples of votchini being split up among different 
owners, and the repartition together with other commimal incidents 
persisting among the peasants belonging to the different fractions, 
as if no division of ownership had taken place 

The incidents of the obtschinay or community system, arising out 
of the periodical division of the land, or out of the social sense of the 
village community apart from that special incident, were very 
numerous — common labour, help to the poor, to the aged, and to 
sufferers from fire, mutual fidelity insurance, and the like. In 
the tyaglo division a lot was reserved from which increased portions 
were given to those who desired them, and out of the balance of this 
reserved lot ohrok and taxes on which were paid by the community, 
land was given to the poor and the balance still remaining was cul- 
tivated by the alderman, the produce being kept in a separate 
common grain store. This common grain belonged to the mir, and 
it was granted by the mir to orphans, &c., the surplus being sold 
and devoted to the payment of the State taxes. Wiere there was 
not sufficient grain to meet this requirement, an equal assessment 
was levied upon every tyaglo or tax-paying unit.^ 

This process is vividly described by Durasov in a report to the 
Free Economical Society. Out of the produce of the reserve lot, 
provisions were given to those peasants who had more than five 
male children, to widows with small children, and to retired soldiers 
who had no relatives, as much as the community found to be neces- 
sary, none of these persons so assisted being regarded as liable for 
State, community, or mir taxes. Out of the grain gathered by the 
mir from the community fields also the wives of soldiers in service 
were supported should their relatives refuse to keep them, as weU as 
old lonely people who had outlived their families, in order that they 
should not go on begging.” ® 

The community also employed its collective credit in leasing 
lands from the State or from private proprietors, and even pur- 
chased land, although in the latter case the purchase was made in 
the name of the pomyetschek. In some places supplies such as salt 

^ Cf. Semevsky, i. p. 122. * Semevsky, i. p. 123. 

* Transactions of Free Econ. Soc., Ixxii. 223-29, and ^mevsky, 
i. p. 123. 
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were bought by the mir, and in some the mir possessed or leased 
mills 

It need not surprise us to find that collective efforts of a more 
or less highly developed description were sometimes promoted or 
encouraged by exceptionally able individuals, who preferred or 
appeared to prefer the common good to their own individual gain. 
For example, on the votchina ^ of a private proprietor in Yaroslavs* 
kaya gub. there was a peasant who had served as a clerk in the 
business house of a merchant in Moscow, as boy and man for twenty- 
two years. He retired from this business and returned to his village, 
intending to carry on trade. In 1794 the mir elected him to the 
office of bur mister or mayor of the mir. The peasants were very 
poor and he at once set about devising means for the improvement 
of their condition. He established a system of mutual credit, 
under which an elected committee granted to those who desired it 
an open credit for one year to an amount fixed by this committee, 
under the condition that if any of those who received credit should 
turn out to be ‘'a waster of the common good he shall be con- 
sidered harmful to the community and shall be sent into the Tsar’s 
military service.” The burmister started this fund with a personal 
loan of 2000 rubles without interest for ten years ; other deposits 
brought the fund up to 6000 rubles. The burmister remained in 
office for eight years, and at the end of that time the capital of the 
fund was 30,000 rubles, the village square previously empty, had 
several shops where small wares were sold, and there were Asides 
in and about the village several blacksmiths’ shops, an oil mill, and 
a brick field. Leather shoes and flax and linen wares were produced 
in the village to an increasing extent ; the pomyetschek as well as 
the peasants bought willingly the local manufactures.® 

Count Sheremetev ordered, in 1796, that all the ploughed lands 
in his votchina in Shuyskoe District were to be divided among the 
villages according to the number of tyaglo units, and that the villages 
should then divide among themselves the good, intermediate, and 
bad lands into equal portions for every tyaglo. The division was 
to be made by lot and in no case by choice, and it was to be made 

^ E.g. Count Rumyantsev ordered a mill upon his estate to be leased to 
his peasants for 20 rubles a year. Semevsky, i. p. 125. 

* Of 1250 souls. 

® Account by the ^andson of the burmister in Russky Vestnik, 1877, 
No, 7, pp. 332-3, cited by Semevsky, i. p. 126. 
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under the authority of the mir confirmed by the chancery of the 
owner. It appears that the system of redistribution of the ploughed 
land upon this estate existed long before this order ; ^ what the order 
did was probably to break up an ohtschina, or communal society, 
which embraced the whole estate into societies embracing each only 
one village. The object of the change seems to have been to 
prevent the tyaglo peasants from using gratuitously the reserved 
lands whose produce properly belonged to the commimity. The 
larger the community the more difficult it seemed to prevent abuses 
from growing up.^ In the instructions of 1815 relating to the 
votchina of the same proprietor. Count Sheremetev, the practice 
of redistributing ploughed lands every year is condenmed on the 
ground that it tends to prevent careful cultivation, while the practice 
of dividing the meadow lands every year is encouraged because 
the meadow lands need no enrichment.® 

We have in the above cases a picture of proprietors who pos- 
sessed and exercised autocratic powers over their bonded peasants 
and beneath them the peasant sphere exhibiting spontaneous move- 
ments, autonomous within certain limits, accumulating common 
peasant property and trading upon common peasant credit. While 
there can be no doubt that the character and extent of these spon- 
taneous communal activities varied from time to time, the varia- 
bility of peasant life in such relations being a very definite Russian 
characteristic,* it is nevertheless remarkable that the impulses 
towards checking them came at a time when Western European 
influences were active and from persons who were much affected 
by them. Fluctuating as the communahsm of Russia was, there 
seems no room for doubt that it was indigenous, and if we may 
regard the frequent repartition of land as an invariable concomitant 
of it, we may therefore consider repartition also as a native device. 
There remains, however, to be considered the extent to which this 
practice of repartition was spontaneous on the part of the peasants 
or was imposed upon them by the landowner. 

\ A memoir by a peasant of the estate written in 1766 shows this (Russkoe 
Archtv., 1898, ii. p. 178, cited by Semevsky, i. p. 127). 

* Cf. Semevsky, i. p. 127. * Ibtd., i. p. 128. 

For a vivid account of such fluctuations of peasant opinion, action, 

sec SulerjStsky, L., To Amertca with the Dukhobors, Moscow, 1905, pp. 247 
et seq. The writer’s own expmence with the same people at the same time 
strongly confirms Mr. Sulerjctsky's picturesque accoimt. 
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In cases where the pomyetschek readjusted the tyaglo annually, 
there were inducements towards the annual redistribution of the 
land whether the pomyetschek explicitly ordered this redistribution 
to take place or not. Such correspondence between the periodicity 
of adjustment of tyaglo burdens and repartition of the land was 
however more frequent in those estates where hartschina was cus- 
tomary than in those where ohrdk was the rule. In the ohrok 
system there was indeed a strong predisposition towards com- 
munal solidarity, especially where the ohrdk was levied upon the 
village as a whole. The ohrdk being levied according to the number 
of tyaglo units, and there being in addition to the constituent 
elements of these units a certain amount of working force in the 
villages, it was natural that this working force should be utilized 
in the common production out of the 3deld of which the ohrdk 
was paid. 

On those estates where the peasants worked on hartschina, and 
where therefore there was a close correspondence between the 
periodicity of tyaglo adjustment and land repartition, it is clear 
that the pomyetschek had more control over the latter than he had 
in cases where ohrdk was paid. 

Bolt^, in his report to the Free Economical Society,^ indicates 
that the peasants customarily pool, as it were, their obligations 
and divide the land among themselves in accordance with the 
decisions of the mir. He makes no distinction between peasants 
on ohrdk and hartschina peasants ; but it is obvious from evidence 
otherwise that such a distinction must be made. Some proprietors 
boasted that they left their peasants to their own devices. One, 
for example, writes in 1778, “ Neither I nor my dvorovie lyude mingle 
in peasants’ affairs. I have given all my lands to the peasants 
and these are divided among themselves by themselves.” * Even 
in cases where ohrdk was paid, however, proprietors did not always 
act in this way. The following instructions were given regarding 
repartition of land by a landowner in Vladimirskaya guh, in 1834. 
'' When the new tyaglo comes into force next year the peasants 
of Elochovsky must divide the empty lands of Golikova and Koles- 

^ Remarks on Leclerc, ii. p. 342, and Semevsky, op. cit., i. p. 128. 

* "Memorandum upon the Contentment of the Subjects of ‘Pom- 
yetscheke.’" Archives of Free Economical Society, No. 22, p. 139, dted by 
^mevsky, op. cit., i. p. 128. 
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nitza, distributing all the ploughed land according to tyaglo, the 
good and the bad places, equally. The peasants of Micheyevskaya 
must also share in this division, all of them without excuse. This 
must infallibly be accomplished, so that none may afterwards say 
that he had shared and another had not shared.** The instructions 
related also to meadow lands. “The peasants of Elochovsky 
shall mow in the same places where they mowed before. Their 
meadows are better than those of the Micheyevsky peasants. In 
the village of Petrovskoe there is a meadow Medvedevo where the 
Micheyevsky have mowed ; but from this time henceforward this 
meadow shall be mowed by the Elochovsky peasants, because the 
Micheyevsky peasants have plenty without it. The meadow must 
be divided equally according to tyaglo. In regard to the Micheyevsky 
peasants, they have from remote times possessed meadows in cleared 
places. Where a peasant has cleared the piece possessed by him, 
then the division shall take place equally, but shall be performed 
according to the disposition of the peasants. In our property 
there is much burned timber land. It is not forbidden to any 
laborious peasant who clears the land for ploughing or for meadows 
to clear as much as he wants, and it will not be taken from him 
even if he cleared more than anyone else until the next revision, 
which will be probably twenty years hence. But to bum new places 
is not permitted. Where this is done I shall make a heavy claim 
for it.** 1 

On this example Semevsky remarks that the object of the 
pomyetschek in determining the character of the distribution of the 
land is to secure equality, that is to say, the same general object as 
that of the commimity when the distribution is left to its discretion. 
The proprietor seems indeed to be imbued with the spirit of the 
community and to act as the unconscious agent of the “ will of the 
people.** * Perhaps it would be fair, however, in the majority of 
such cases, to regard the pomyetschek as acquiescing in the method 
of periodical redistribution from motives of self-interest, or from 
mere indolence. 

In the case just quoted the repartition of land took place by 
order of the pomyelschek at the period of the census ; but in some 

‘ Archives of Historical and Practical Knowledge, ed. Kalachov. i86o«i, 
St, Petersburg, 1862, iii. pp. 15-7 ; cited ibid,, i. p. 120. 

• Semevsky, op, cit., i. p. 130. 
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cases the repartition took place more frequently.^ According to 
the report of P. P. Semenov to the Free Economical Society relating 
to Ryazanskaya guh, general repartitions on bartschini estates were 
“ nearly always ” carried out on the initiative of the pomyeischek, 
while in ohrochny estates the division of the land was carried out in 
accordance with a “ sentence of the mir.^ 

The importance of the mir as the village world, with its specific 
whole of interests, and in some measure self-acting, was much greater 
on the ohrochny estates than on those in which the peasants rendered 
chiefly or entirely hartschina labour. In those cases where the 
pomyetschek was habitually absent, and where the aldermen elected 
by the mir was trusted by him, the mir enjoyed a large measure of 
autonomy, while in those cases where the pomyetschek habitually 
resided upon his estate, the measure of autonomy was usually 
small.® During the first half of the reign of Katherine II most of 
the nobility were absentees from their estates, and one half of the 
total number of estates were upon ohrok. It may be considered, 
therefore, that about half of the peasant mirs enjoyed self-govern- 
ment. Where this had been the tradition for some time the peasant 
groups probably managed their affairs fairly well ; but on the con- 
trary, where the autonomous condition suddenly supervened upon 
a state of matters in which the pomyetschek exercised a benevolent 
and effective control, there was probably a tendency for the peasants 
to act like a queenless hive.^ Autonomy was however rarely abso- 
lute. Even when all the peasants worked on ohrdk, and when exten- 
sive powers were exercised by the mir, and by the elected burmister 
and aldermen, the manager of the estate and his clerks were always 
appointed by the pomyetschek. The general authority of the estate 
was thus vested in an appointed officer, while the authority of the 
villages was vested in functionaries elected by the peasants them- 
selves. Punishments for offences against the regulations of the 
estate were thus imposed by the appointed authority, with or with- 
out the expressed approval of the mir ; but punishment for offences 

^ Semevsky, op. cit., i. p. 130. After Emancipation, repartitions were 
carried out less frequently. In some places they disappeared altogether. 
Cf . infra. 

* Collection of Materials for the Study of Obtschina Agriculture," 
Free Economical and Geographical Society, St. Petersburg, i. pp. 89-92, and 
Kacharovsky, pp. 318-9, citro by Semevsky, op. cit., i. p. 130. 

• Archives of Free Economical Society, No. 192, p. 132, ciM by Semevsky, 

i- p. 289. * For a more recent example of this, see supra, p. 189. 
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against the customary law or the regulations of the village were 
imposed by “ sentence ” of the meeting of the mir. In the first 
case the mir was merely a consultative body, but in the second case 
it had power to arrive at decisions and to insist upon the canning 
out of these The mir also usually adjusted the burden of taxation 
and ohrdk upon its members, the pomyetschek or his agents rarely 
interfering with the process of adjustment. 

Count Vladimir Gregorievich Orlov undertook, in 1773, the 
management of the estates of the Orlov family. When he entered 
upon his duties he propounded a series of questions, the answers to 
which have unfortunately not been preserved ; but the questions them- 
selves throw a certain hght upon the organization of the mir. The 
questions were as follows : “ How are taxes levied, and what changes 
have been made in the levying of them ? How frequently are meet- 
ings of the mir called ? Who calls them, and for what purpose ? 
Is one peasant summoned from every house or are more sununoned ? 
Is everyone who desires to attend the meeting permitted to do so ? 
Who maintains order in the meetings ? Are the decisions and the 
expenditures of the mir recorded ? If so who keeps the books ? 
Are the ‘ sentences ’ of the mir signed by everyone ? Do those who 
cannot write thrust others forward to write for them ? When there 
is a difference of opinion at the meeting of the mir is a vote taken, 
and if so is it registered ? ” * Answers to such questions may in 
some cases be derived from the experience of other estates. For 
instance, on the estates of Count Sheremetev, in 1808, meetings of 
the mir were held fortnightly.® The meetings were convened by the 
burmister or by the alderman. Decisive voice in the mir was pro- 
bably reserved for those who were tyaglo men, that is, for those who 
were responsible for the payment of tyaglo. Semevsky says that 
probably no one was prevented from being present at the meeting. 
It is certain in some cases at the present time, and probably the 
practice is traditional that the meetings are held at a distance from 
the village in order that the proceedings should not be interrupted 
by irresponsible persons.^ In the regulations of the Orlov estates 
all peasants were required to attend the meetings, and in those of 

^ C/. Semevsky, i. pp. 289-90. 

• drlov-Davidov, Count. Biography of V. G. Orlov, i. pp. 271-2 ; cited 
by Semevsky, i. p. 294. 

• Semevsky, i. p. 295. 

• This practice has been observed by the writer. 
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the Strogonov estates ^ the meetings of the mir were to be composed 
of heads of families, of full age. 

In case of sickness the head of the family might be represented 
by his son or other relative. The burmister, as elected head of the 
mir, was responsible for the maintenance of order at the meetings 
of the mir. The decisions of the mir were customarily recorded, 
although not invariably. The opinion of the minority was not 
recorded unless the pomyetschek desired that this should be done.* 
Money transactions were recorded. All relations between the mir 
and the Government were conducted by the burmister or the aider- 
man.* The village priest probably usually attended the meetings 
of the mir, and probably also frequently drew up the decisions or 
“ sentences.” ^ 

The advantages to the landowner of the equal division of land 
among his taxpaying peasants was obvious. The practice contri- 
buted to the uniform payment of taxes by them, and the communali- 
zation of the area of cultivated land threw upon the peasants the 
burden of supporting the less thrifty and the aged. The advan- 
tages of the system to the peasantry as a whole were that there 
were no landless peasants and that access to the means of produc- 
tion was afforded to everyone. The equality of the division rendered 
unlikely the exceptional enrichment of any of them and thus pre- 
vented the jealousy which rich peasants always inspire among their 
neighbours. Moreover, the feeling of solidarity which the system 
contributed to maintain gave the peasants a certain power of resist- 
ance against arbitrary acts on the part of their owners. Together 
with the system of ohrdk, which was in general associated with the 
system of common ownership and more or less frequent redistribu- 
tion of land, these elements contributed to the peacefulness and 
contentment of peasant life. The disadvantages to the landowner 
were the fixation of methods of agriculture and cultivation at a 
comparatively inferior level of efficiency. The disadvantage to 
the peasants was the perpetuation of the system of bondage to 

^ Of 1832, cf. Semevsky, i. p. 295. 

* The practice of reqiiiring unanimity naturally resulted in the opinion 
of the ultimately acquiescent minority being disregarded when unanimity 
had been reached. 

* Regulations of Count Orlov in Yaroslavsky Gubarnsky Messenger, 
1853, cited by Semevsky, i. p. 295. 

* In recent times this office is often performed by the village teacher. 
Cf. infra. 
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the land which the equal division involved. It might be held also 
that there is a social disadvantage in the inferior productivity of 
social labour where there are strong forces compelling the com- 
munity to devote itself almost exclusively to agriculture and to 
neglect industry.^ The check to the growth of tovns which the 
system of frequent redistribution of agricultural land involved 
had in Russia undoubtedly a retarding influence upon social pro- 
gress. The people, pomyetscheke and peasants alike lived an 
isolated life ; the former were insufficiently educated and insuffi- 
ciently occupied with intellectual interests to sustain the strain of 
moral isolation on one hand and the still severer strain of the bondage 
relation on the other. The frequency of abnormal mental pheno- 
mena in the cases which have been cited is a natural outcome of 
conditions whose general character is abnormal. 

It must be reahzed that the precise conditions referred to did 
not exist continuously in Russia. They existed in a certain measure 
in earlier times, but they were non-existent in the time of Peter 
the Great. They became acute only on the abolition of compulsory 
service in 1762. Even then, although many of the nobihty aban- 
doned the capitals and went to live upon their estates, they did 
not all remain there ; many of them returned to toum life or to 
military or civil service, leaving their estates to the management of 
subordinates. The management of the greater number of private 
estates thus fell into the hands of underlings, of the less active and 
enterprising among the pomyetscheke, or of the female and younger 
members of the family of the owner who was himself on service. 

Sometimes, no doubt, as is the case at the present moment, 
where the proprietor was in the superior ranks of the civil service, 
when he could command a vacation of several months in each year, 
he spent these months upon his estate not rarely to the advantage 
of his peasants as well as of himself. After the abolition of com- 
pulsory service the ambitious and energetic continued to serve the 
crown, and the idle and dissolute went back to their estates for the 
most part to mismanage them. 

The changes in local government brought about by the legis- 
lation of 1775, in giving a considerable measure of local autonomy 

^ There is, of course, an equal disadvantage where the social forces drive 
an undue proportion of the people into industry to the neglect of agri- 
culture. 
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to the districts and the confidence in the local nobility which such 
a measure implied, led to corresponding social changes. The 
nobility felt a new interest in their respective localities, formed 
mutual acquaintanceships in the provincial towns, and the better 
pomyetschek elements began to return once more to their estates 
where isolation was no longer inevitable. The process involved in 
these changes was slow, and not until towards the close of the 
eighteenth centuiy did the effects of the changes begin to be 
demonstrated.^ 

The revivification of local life in the pomyetschek spheres brought 
the pomyetscheke as a class more definitely in contact with the 
peasants’ mir than had been the case in the previous epoch, when 
the landowners were either on service and thus absent from their 
estates or at home in indolent or ineffective isolation. New rela- 
tions with the mir resulted in more or less friendly consultation 
with it and in a division of responsibility and authority between 
it and the pomyetscheke. The presence on large estates of masters 
who had been trained in the public service led to the substitution 
for capricious conduct of regular administrative methods and to 
the growth of new institutions on the estates analogous to the 
institutions of the larger social unit — ^the nation. New adminis- 
trative organs came to be known by names similar to those larger 
organs which they resembled. Thus on Count Rumyantsev’s 
estates the central administrative organ was called the “ home 
chancellery,” on Count Sheremetev’s the ” home office,” on Prince 
Kurakin’s, also ” home chancellery,” and on Suvorov’s the “ over- 
ofiice.” 2 

Sometimes the proprietors confided the management of their 
estates to persons elected by the peasants, sometimes the manage- 
ment was committed to bonded peasants, selected by the master, 
to hired clerks appointed by him, or to some neighbouring pomyeU 
schek who lived upon his estate. In such cases the owner did not 
live upon his votchina, either because he had more than one estate 
to look after or because he was habitually on service. 

The management of estates came to be recognized as an import- 
ant function, for the effective exercise of which it seemed to be 
necessary to arrive at definite maxims. The question was dis- 
cussed by the Free Economical Society, and in 1768 a prize was 

* Cf. Semevsky, i. p. 239. * Ibid., pp. 240-1. 
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offered by Count A. S. Strogonov for the best draft of “ Instructions 
to Managers/' The prize was gained by Baron Wolf, who describes 
the duties of a manager as follows : The manager must maintain 
general supervision over all work, keeping of cattle, cultivation of 
gardens, selling of products ; to look after the rendering of recruits 
at the proper time, the collection of the poll tax three times a year, 
to listen to the complaints of the peasants, to judge and to punish 
according to the nature of the offence. To the latter end the 
master’s court must be called every Monday ; “to this court the 
aldermen and labourers must be called for decision about complaints, 
for the punishment of the guilty and for doing justice to everybody. 
Bodily punishment should not be performed excepting in the pres- 
ence of the aldermen.” ^ 

But conditions varied so much in different regions and even in 
different estates in the same region that universally applicable 
instructions could not be devised, and the methods of estate admini- 
stration remained diversified. In various ukases of the middle of 
the eighteenth century the responsibility of the pomyetschek for the 
maintenance of the peasants during famine was distinctly recog- 
nized. In 1750 the distillation of brandy was forbidden, in order 
that the grain might not be diverted from the peasants’ use. In 
1761 the pomyetschek was required to keep a reserve of grain in order 
to provide for periods of scarcity. The fact that the Government 
held the pomyetscheke responsible for their peasants was in general 
concealed from the latter, nevertheless, rumours were circulated to 
the effect that the pomyetscheke were responsible. The danger of 
encouraging thriftlessness by the transference from the shoulders of 
the peasantry themselves to those of the pomyetscheke of responsi- 
bility for support during years of inferior crops was well recognized 
at this time. For example, the agronomist Rychkov and Prince 
Vorontsev both advocated exphcit statement that the responsi- 
bility for maintenance must rest upon the peasants themselves. To 
render this responsibility effective they encouraged common plough- 
ing and common seeding. 

The nobility in general advocated the establishment by the 
Government of reserves of grain. The suggestion was not adopted, 
for in 1767, a year of scarcity, the pomyetscheke were again ordered 
to support their peasants, and to prevent them from begging ; 

^ Transactions of the Free Economical Society, 1769, Part XII., pp. 1-32, 
cited by Semevsky, i. pp. 242-3. 
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fomyetschehe who did not observe the law were to be punished by 
the imposition of nnes.^ 


Education 

Excepting so far as concerned some of the dvorovie lyude, whose 
education the pomyetscheke provided for, and, as we have seen, 
sometimes even insisted upon, usually for the purpose of exacting 
from them services for the due rendering of which education was 
indispensable, the pomyetscheke were in general indifferent to the 
education of their peasants. During the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, there appear in several “ instructions ” prepared by the greater 
nobles for the management of their estates, requirements about the 
education of the peasants’ children. In all of these cases, the duty 
of instruction is laid upon the clergy, and the cost of it is imposed 
upon the peasants through a local tax. A suggestion was made by 
Polenov to the Free Economical Society, that the Government 
should aid the education of the peasants by sending to all schools 
** five books for every hundred census souls.” ^ From among the 
peasants themselves there came, during the same period, demands 
for educational facilities, and even for compulsory education of 
peasant children.® But these enlightened views appeared only in 
the Baltic Provinces, and there exclusively among the German popu- 
lation. In the city of Dorpat, e.g., a scheme was elaborated which 
was to apply to the surrounding country. Schools were to be pro- 
vided for every one or two hundred families. Education in reading 
[Russian (civil) and old Slavonic (ecclesiastical)], Christian ethics, and 
arithmetic were to be compulsory for all children between the ages 
of eight and twelve. The teachers, clergy and lay, were to be paid 
partly in money and partly in kind. Bodily punishment was 
absolutely prohibited. The supervision of the schools was to be 
entrusted to a noble who should have the power of appointment and 
removal of teachers, and the duty of reporting any pomyetschek 
who prevented the children of his peasants from atten^ng school. 
This project underwent considerable modification, chiefly as regards 
the adn^stration of the schools. The superior educational func- 
tionary was not necessarily to be a noble, and he was to take counsel 

^ Semevsky, i. p. 266. 

* Archives of the Free Economical Society, No. 179, cited by Semevsky, 
i. p. 278. 

* Semevsky, i. p. 278. 
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with the members of the Synod and to report to the Empress. 
Emphasis was to be laid in teaching upon the duty of submission to 
the laws of the State and to the rendering of “ obedience and honour 
to their pomyetschek” ^ 

Even so intelligent an agronomist and humanitarian as Rychkov 
thought only children of the more well-to-do peasants ought to be 
taught to read, and that these should be selected from the villages, 
while not more than two or three children in a village of one hundred 
census souls should be taught to write, because the knowledge of 
writing was often employed for the purpose of forging passports ^ 

A general view of the state of education in Russia at the close of 
the reign of Katherine II would have shown a very few schools pro- 
vided by the pomyetscheke, a very few schools provided by the peas- 
ants themselves, in which instruction was given almost exclusively 
by the clergy, a number of schools in the towns, to which the pomyeh 
schike sometimes sent their dvorovie children, a number of schools 
and institutions for superior education, to which the children of the 
nobility were sent ; but no general public system of popular educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, it cannot be held that there was an5rthing 
approaching to complete illiteracy. The nobility and the mer- 
chantry usually had tutors for their children — ^the former from the 
educated dvorovie lyude, the clergy, or from abroad ; and the latter 
either from the clergy or from native or foreign hired intelligentsia? 
Even some well-to-do peasants had tutors for their children, drawn 
from one or other of the classes mentioned above. 

Juridical Position 

Although up till the date of the Emancipation of the peasants, 
bondmen had no legal title to either movable or immovable pro- 
perty, they nevertheless possessed both forms of property, and some 
of them even possessed bonded peasants. The latter practice appears 
to have originated in the purchase by bonded peasants of others to 
substitute for recruits that would otherwise be taken from their own 

1 Semevsky, i. p. 280. 

• Transactions of Free Economical Society, xvi., pp. 15-17* cited bv 

Semevsky, i. p. 281. * ^ 

* There is a considerable mass of literature upon early education in Russia, 
e.g. Belezky, “The Question of the Elementary Education of Peasants' Chil- 
dren in the Reign of Katherine II," in The People's School, 1875, No. 4 ; Count 
D. A. Tostoy, “ View of Russian Education in the Eighteenth Century," in 
Supplement to the Memoranda of the Academy of Science, St. Petersburg, 1 883. 
xlvii. pp. 65-9. Other references are given by Semevsky, i. p. 280. 
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number. The practice was forbidden in 1730, and again in 1740, but 
in 1766 bonded peasants were permitted to buy small populated 
villages — that is to say, to buy the land and bonded peasantry upon 
it. At that time the permission applied to the Court volosts only ; but 
in 1788 it was extended to the State volosts. Notwithstanding the 
formal prohibition of 1730, bonded peasants appear to have acquired 
bondmen, both with and without land, and to have employed them 
in cultivation as well as sending them as recruits. For example, 
from 1718 onwards, the peasants of Field-Marshal B. P. Sheremetev 
bought peasants.^ So also in the Orlov estates, peasants were per- 
mitted, with the sanction of the burmister, to buy working men and 
women “for their service.” The burmister was, however, to satisfy 
himself that the intending purchasers were “ rehable people, who 
would not overburden ” their bondmen .2 Each year a return was 
to be made to Prince Orlov of the number of peasants bought in this 
way. These purchases were made by the peasants, although they 
were made in the name of the pomyetschek. In 1794 there were in 
two villages, belonging to Count Sheremetev, 528 bondmen and 
659 bondwomen belonging to his bonded peasants.® In some cases 
the peasant masters appear to have paid to their pomyetschek, obrdk 
for their bonded peasants, and in other cases obrdk does not appear 
to have been paid.^ 

During the time of Katherine II the pomyetscheke exercised con- 
trol over the marriages of their peasants, although sometimes this 
control was handed over to the meeting of the mir. The rationale 
of this control is obvious. If peasant girls were permitted to marry 
whom they pleased, they might easily escape from bondage to one 
pomyetschek and pass over to another, or even perhaps escape 
bondage altogether. Control over marriage was thus an inevitable 
incident of land and personal bondage alike. Even where marriage 
was proposed between peasants belonging to the same pomyetschek, 
it was customary to obtain his sanction, although there was no 
specific law on the subject.® The clergy generally supported the 

1 Semevsky, i. p. 335. * Ibid., i. p. 336. 

® Ibid., p. 338. * Ibid., p. 339. 

* According to a regulation of 9th March 1607, pomyetscheke were obliged 
to see that their kholopi were married — ^girls when they reached eighteen years, 
men when tiiey reached the age of twenty, and widows who had been widowed 
for two years. If this was neglected by a pomyetschek, the kholopi yrere to be 
liberated. Engelmann, The History of Bondage Right in Russia (Moscow, 
1900). p. 50 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 303. 
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authority of the 'pomyetschek with regard to peasants’ marriage, and 
in 1767 were instructed to do so by the S5niod ^ 

Up till the time of Emancipation, the practice appears to have 
been for the proprietor, either periodically or otherwise, as his 
caprice or judgment might determine, to procure a list of peasants 
of marriageable age, and to order the couples as selected and paired 
by him to be married within a few days ^ 

The marriage of peasant girls or widows belonging to one pro- 
prietor with bondmen belonging to another was regulated by a 
number of statutes from early times. The Ulojenie provides that if 
a pomyetschek or votchinek allows his bondwomen to marry bond- 
men of another, he must give the former certificates, and he must be 
paid the vyvodnye denge, or permit money, according to agreement.® 
The statute is not clear upon the point of the right of the pomyetschek 
to refuse to grant a permit ; but such a right seems to inhere in the 
bondage right This appears to have been the general under- 
standing, for Peter the Great, in 1724, made an apparent exception 
in favour of soldiers to whom the pomyetschek could not refuse the 
bride he desired, provided he paid the permit money at the rate 
current in the locality.® In 1764 and 1766, under Katherine II, 
soldiers are forbidden to take brides without permits and the pay- 
ment of the customary permit money ; * but pomyetscheke are not 
forbidden to refuse permits, as in the uk^se of Peter. It is true that 
Katherine expressed the opinion that oppression and the love of 
money ” on the part of the pomyetschek should not be exercised by 
him in appropriating parental authority in matters of marriage ; ’ 
but no law was issued as a consequence of this view. 

Prince Vorontsev advocated the granting of permits to marry 
without pa5ment, but on the principle of mutual exchange ; ® and 

^ Collection of the Historical Society (St. Petersburg), xliii. p. 55 ; cited 
by Semevsky, i. p. 304. 

* A lively account of this practice is given by Prince Kropotkin in his 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist (Boston, 1899), pp. 52-4. 

* Section xi. clause 19 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 302. 

* Cf. Byelyaev, Peasants in Russia (Moscow, 1879), 2nd ed., p. 219, and 
Semevsky, 1. p. 303. 

® F.C.L., 4533, section i., clause 5, and 4535, clause 7 ; cited by Semevsky, 
ibid. 

* Ibid., .12,289. section i., clause 6, &c. ; cited ibid., p. 304. 

’ Collections of Historical Society (St. Petersburg), :^iii. p. 288, cited 
by Semevsky, i. p. 304. 

* Transactions of Free Economical Society, v. pp. lo-ii. 
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Gadebusch of Dorpat urged that bondmen and bondwomen should 
be allowed to marry whom they pleased without payment, on the 
ground that any other course tended to impede the growth of popu- 
lation.^ 

An ukase of Peter the Great in 1724 forbade compulsory marriages, 
and required the selection of brides by bridegrooms, and not other- 
wise. But so long as the peasants were prevented from formulating 
complaints against their proprietors, such ukases were of little avail. 
Raditschev, whose courageous frankness cost him the favour of 
Katherine II, and nearly cost him his life, says, in his celebrated 
Journey ; “ Those who are married by the authority of their master, 
even though they hate one another, are dragged, as if to capital 
punishment, to the altar of the Father of all Good. His servant 
soleinnizes the forced marriage, and that is called a sacramental 
union ! ” 2 

Compulsory marriages were ordered by the pomyetscheke from 
economical motives, without any regard to the personality of the 
victims. This position is put with brutal frankness by a writer to 
the Free Economical Society in 1791, Girls of eighteen years of age 
ought to be married. Good farmers try to breed cattle and poultry, 
and the civihzed man should care even more, with the help of God, 
for the breeding of the human race.** ® 

In the regulations of tfie Orlov estates, the oldest member of 
the family is required to find a husband for each girl of his family 
within six months after she reaches the age of twenty. If at the end 
of that period the girl is not married, the family is to be fined 25 rubles 
if poor, and 50 rubles if rich. , . . Then the superior authority shall 
invite the old men and the best people of the village to find a husband 
for the ^1 according to their own judgment, and they shall be law- 
fully married ; but it shall be observed that the couple are worthy 
of one another. Bachelors of twenty-five years of age and upwarck 
shall be dealt with in a similar way. Widows are also to be so 
treated.** ^ Some pomyetscheke, however, acted otherwise. Count 

^ German MSS. in St. Petersburg Public Library, cited by Semevsky, 

i. p. 305- 

* Raditschev, Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow, cited by Semevsky. 
i. p. 308. 

* Ryebkin, Generalissimo Suvarov (Moscow, 1874), pp. 24-8; cited by 
Semevsky, i. p. 309. 

* Yaroslavsky Gubernsky Messenger, 1853, cited by Semevsky, i. p. 310. 
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P. A. Rumyantsev, for example, forbad his clerks to interfere in 
marriage affairs under penalty of the “most cruel punishment.” 
The dvofovie lyudl only must receive the sanction of the master 
before marriage.^ 

The practice of taking “ permit money ” for leave to marry was 
not confined entirely to those cases where bonded girls married 
peasants belonging to other proprietors. Some pomyetsckeke ex- 
acted considerable sums from their own peasants for permission to 
marry even on their own estates.® 

The amount of the “ permit money ” which might be demanded 
was not determined by law ; and it varied in different cases and at 
different places and times. In 1760-1769 the customary payment 
for a bride who was leaving the estate to be married elsewhere was 
to to 20 rubles ; ® in 1780 it was 30 to 40 rubles.^ These marriage 
fines were probably rarely important sources of revenue ; but they 
tended to prevent the wholesale migration of peasant girls to other 
estates, and thus to avoid the failure of population in the estates to 
which they belonged. In the case of rich peasant brides there was 
usually great reluctance to allow them to go on any terms, because 
they carried their property with them, or because their leaving 
might weaken the families to which they bdonged.® 

The juridical position of the peasants in the time of Katherine II 
may be briefly summarized. The peasants had no right to bring 
suits against their pomyetscheke, nor even to make complaints against 
them to the public authority.® They might, however, Wng suits 
against other persons, although this right was denied by some 
pomyeischike. The owner of a bonded peasant was responsive for 
him in the eye of the law. If a peasant committed damage to the 
property of another, his pomyetschek had to make good the damage. 
If a peasant killed the peasant of another owner, the owner of the 

^ Instructions of Count P. A. Rumyantsev in the Rumyantsev Museum, 
cited by Semevsky, i. p. 314. 

• Transitions of the Free Economical Society^ v. p. 10. 

® Collections of the Historical Society (St. Petersburg), p. 563 ; viii. cited 
by Semevsky, i. p. 316. 

• F.C.L., xxL. 15,468; cited iWrf. 

® On the latter point see “ Instruction by Prince M. Gk>letsin ’* in Collection 
of Old Papers in the Tschukin Museum, iii. p. 338; cited by SemevsW, i. 
p. 317. On the smaller estates the practices atove described must ^ve 
resmtm in in-breeding. 

• The peasants were not permitted even to give sworn testimony, 
F.C.L., xi. No. 8473 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 382. 
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offender was obliged to hand him over, with all his family, to the 
owner of the peasant who had been killed. If a peasant belonging 
to a private owner fought with and killed a Court or State peasant, 
his owner was fined loo rubles. A pomyetschek might, of course, 
claim for damage done to his peasants. 

A peasant could borrow money only by permission of his owner. 
A State or Court peasant required the permission of the superior 
oflftcer of the domain to which he belonged. The peasant was not 
permitted to leave his village without permission of the representa- 
tive of the pomyetschekj or of the pomyetschek himself. By an ukase 
of 1724 even this permission availed only for distances of 30 versts. 
If the peasant desired to go farther, he was obliged to procure a 
permit from the zemsky commissary. In 1744 a peasant was obliged 
to have a passport from the governor and the military governor, to 
whom application must be made, with the consent of the pomyet- 
schek. Shipbuilders only were exempt from this provision ; for 
them the consent of the pomyetschek, of his clerk, or of the village 
alderman was sufficient.^ The mobility of the peasant was thus left 
in the hands of the pomyetschek. 

Peasants who were engaged in trade of a certain magnitude 
(emplojdng a capital of 300 to 500 rubles) might be inscribed in a 
possad, or trading, group, and might pay Treasury taxes with the 
other members of the group, meanwhile continuing to pay obrdk to 
their pomyetschek, the obrdk being limited to the amount paid in the 
village to which the peasant belonged.® In 1762, and again in 1777, 
peasants who left their villages to engage in trade were explicitly 
required by ukases to obtain the permission of their pomyetscheke. 
Peasants could not thus pass from the peasantry into the merchantry 
without their master's sanction. 

Bonded peasants could not pass into the secular clergy. They 
were not permitted to do so, because if they did, they would escape 
the poll tax. Peasants might enter a monastery, but only with the 
consent of the pomyetschek. This was not always given when de- 
manded, because the proprietor was obliged to pay taxes for such a 
peasant imtil the next census. In the time of Peter the Great 

^ On all of these TOints see Semevsky, i. pp. 382-3 ; on some of them tee 
Byelaev, Peasants in Russia, pp. 144-5, » Historical Society (St. Pttenbnig), 

1861, iii. p. 133; and F.C.L., xv., ii. 204, xviii. 12,498. 

* Pobyedonostsev, K, P., Historical Inquiries and Articles (St. Pttttrsbnrg, 
1876), pp. 151-4; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 384. 
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dvorovie lyude who wished to enter military service could do so with- 
out the consent of their masters ; but in 1727 this practice was 
forbidden. When the Moscow University was founded, bonded 
peasants could enter it as students only by permission of their 
pomyetscheke} This provision was brought into effect by the Rector 
of the University, J. J. Shuvalov, who argued that if the peasants 
entered, they would learn through their education the advantage of 
freedom, and would all the more feel the inferiority of their position.^ 

Under the legislation of Peter the Great the soldier became free 
the moment he entered the army, and even his wife became free 
also by implication ; yet the soldiers did not always realize the full 
meaning of this right,® and sometimes remained in obedience to 
their former owner ; while some of the nobles required the wives of 
soldiers to remain in bondage.^ In 1764 retired soldiers who wished 
to return to their pomyetscheke might do so if they accepted them ; 
but children of soldiers bom after their return were inscribed in the 
poll tax rolls at the next census as belonging to the master.® In the 
same year a general rule was made that children bom to a soldier 
before his military service belonged to the pomyetschek, and children 
bom while the father was at service belonged to the military depart- 
ments, and therefore had themselves to become soldiers.® 

It is thus obvious that as the army increased in numbers and the 
obligation of providing recruits became more onerous, there came 
about a tendency for the number of bonded peasants to be smaller 
than it otherwise would have been. 

Another condition making for retardation in the increase of 
bonded peasantry was migration to Siberia from European Russia. 
When a peasant was exiled to Siberia, his wife had to be sent with 
him. Children bom before his exile were left in bondage with the 
pomyetschek, but children bom in Siberia were free.’ So also the 
growth of the cities made in the same direction, for as the cities 
enlarged their boimdaries and annexed surrounding villages, the 

' Shev37rev, History of the University of Moscow, 1755-1855 (Moscow, 
1 ^ 55 ). P* II ; cited by Semevsijy, i. j). 385. 

* Transactions of Society of Ancient Russian History, 1867, iii. p. 105 ; 
cited ibid. 

* Snejnevsky, ** Towards the History of Flights,*' in Nijni-Novgorod 
CollecHon, x. p. 566 ; dt^ by Semevs^, 1. p. 386. 

* Soloviev, S. M., History of Russia (Moscow, 1870), xxvii. p. 331. 

* Semevsky, ibid. • Ibid. ’ Ibtd. 
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peasants in these were bought by the Government and were given 
their freedom.^ Still other means of freedom occurred through the 
provisions that prisoners of war on their return were liberated, and 
that non-Christian bondmen of non-Christians were freed upon 
conversion to orthodoxy.^ 

Such means of emancipation depended upon State regulations 
or upon natural causes ; they were independent of the will of the 
owner. In the time of Katherine II, however, the owner could, if 
he chose, hberate his peasants during his hfe, or he could bequeath 
their freedom to them.® Dvorovie lyude were in this way often freed 
after long and faithful service.^ Purchase of freedom by peasants 
who had accumulated money in trade was not uncommon ; but 
some proprietors refused to make such agreements, because they 
regarded with pride the fact of their possession of rich peasants as 
bondmen, who themselves possessed hundreds of serfs.® On the 
other hand, some proprietors offered to liberate all their peasants 
provided they agreed to pay a certain aggregate sum ; others offered 
their peasants their freedom individually on payment of a fixed 
amoimt. An example of the first was Prince Repnin, who offered 
the peasants of his Yaroslavsky estate, of whom there were 2500 
souls, their freedom, together with all the lands and buildings on the 
estate, for 60,000 rubles ; but the peasants could not obtain the money. 
An example of the second was a pomyetschek called Khitrovo, who 
gradually liberated all his peasants on payment of 300 rubles each.® 

These various means of liberation resulted, towards the end of the 
reign of Katherine II, in the creation of a considerable group of 
“ freedmen.” The structure of Russian society made it indispens- 
able that these freedmen,” having been liberated from the peas- 
antry, must be regularly inscribed as belonging to another order. 
They were thus obhged, within one year after hberation, to enter the 
army, the merchantry, or one of the trade corporations, or alter- 
natively to re-enter bondage by binding themselves to a pomyetschek 
other than their former owner.’ Only in 1775 were ‘‘ freedmen 

^ Semevsky, i. p. 387. * Ihid. 

• Ibid. Cf. also Pobyedonostsev, op. cit., pp. 19-20 and 51. 

^ Semevsl^, i. p. 388. 

• like Sheremetev, e.g. Semevsky, i. p. 389, and Turgeniev, La Russie 
et les Russes (Paris 1847), li. pp. 90-91. 

• Semevsky, i. p. 390. 

^ F.C.L., vii. 4963 ; xi. 8836, p. 16; xii. 9023, p. ii ; and 9154; cited 
by Semevs^, i. p. 390. 
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pennitted to describe themselves as residents, and to avoid bondage 
to anyone. This provision appeared in a manifesto, and immedi- 
ately afterwards, “ freedmen ” were prohibited from rebinding 
themselves.^ 

The explanation of this gradual relaxation of bondage right 
appears to be that the Government was slowly arriving at the 
opinion that bondage was disadvantageous from a fiscal point of 
view. The bonded peasants paid less per soul into the Treasury than 
did the State peasants, or than any other of the taxpaying classes. 
It was thus more advantageous for the Treasury to have free, 
and therefore direct taxpaying peasants, than to have bonded 
peasants paying taxes through the pomyetsckeke?^ 

But the “ freedmen ” brought some embarrassment to the Gov- 
ernment. Many of them desired to go, not into the towns, but to 
join the ranks of the State peasants, and to settle upon the domains 
of the State. After discussion as to whether or not they should be 
permitted to do so, the Senate decided that they should, but only 
in those villages where there was sufficient land, in order that no 
disadvantage should accrue to the previous inhabitants.® 

When whole villages were freed at once, and when the land 
occupied by them was purchased by them, no material difficulties 
arose ; but when cases of individud liberation occurred, and when 
the “ freedmen ” left their villages and attempted to enter other 
social groups in the towns, for example, they were not always cordi- 
ally received.* The social groups had formed compact masses, 
entrance to which was not easy, and the disintegration of the peasant 
groups implied by the increasing frequency of liberation, resulted 
in a certain conffict of class interests. 

So many freed people were still without definite occupation or 
definite status, that Katherine II, after a report by the General 
Governor of Moscow, Eropkin, in 1788, ordered that selection from 
the still uninscribed freedmen ” should be made for the army, the 
Swedish and Turkish wars having created a demand for an increased 
number of troops.® 

' F.C.L., XX. 14,294, p. II ; cited ibid., p. 391. 

* Cf. Byelaev, op, cit„ p. 298, and Semevsl^, i. p. 391. 

* F.C.L., xxii. 16,235 '» cited by Semevsky, 1. p. 392. 

« Cf. Semevsky, ibid. * Cf, Semevsky, i. p. 393. 



CHAPTER II 


THE AGRICULTURAL PEASANTS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

2 . The Church Peasants 

Next to the peasants of landowners, in the time of Katherine II, the 
most important group numerically was formed by the peasants of 
the Church. In 1760 these peasants numbered nearly one million 
souls, or about 14 per cent, of the village population of Great Russia 
and Siberia.^ Nearly two-thirds of the monasteries possessed popu- 
lated estates ; ^ and the Holy Synod, the bishops, and other high 
clerical dignitaries, many cathedrals and other churches, also pos- 
sessed them.® Bondmen were even devoted to the service of certain 
ikons.^ The lands of the clergy, which had been secularized in 1649 
by the Tsar Alexis, had afterwards been resumed by the clergy, had 
again been secularized in 1701 by Peter the Great, and after the 
Swedish war had been handed over to the Church, were destined to 
be once more secularized. Peter III began in 1762, and Katherine II 
continued in 1764, the secularization of the clergy lands for the third 
time, and estabhshed an Economical Collegium for their administra- 
tion. The million peasants of the Church thus passed into the hands 
of the State. From the name of the department under whose care 
they were placed, these peasants were henceforward known as Econo- 
mical Peasants. 

With exception of the comparatively brief intervals mentioned, 
the ecclesiastical authorities controlled the peasantry belonging to 
the vatchini which had been bestowed upon them by the Crown, or 
had been given or bequeathed to them by private devotees. The 
Church peasants were not less burdened with obligations, and were 

^ Semcvsky, op cit„ ii. p. 195. 

* Of 822 monasteries and convents, 457 had populated ** estates, or 
estates with bonded peasants. Ibid., ii. p. 197. 

* Five hundred and sixty-six cathedrals and parish churches. 

* As, for example, the ikon of the Iberian Mother of God at Moscow. 
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not less discontented than were those belonging to private owners. 
The peasants of Nikolaevsky Ambrosiev-Dudin, in the district of 
Nijni-Novgorod, for example, complained that the Archimandrite 
“ put the men in chains, inflicted torture, and whipped them with 
lashes for no crime.” ^ So also the peasants of the celebrated Monas- 
tery Novospassky accused the administrator of extorting money 
from them, and of putting them in chains and irons for five or more 
weeks at a time, and, while they were so shackled, of beating them 
almost to death with sticks, and afterwards throwing them into 
prison to starve from cold and himger.^ 

The peasants of the Tumensky Troitsky Monastery in Siberia com- 
plained that there were exacted from them 173 days* hartschina per 
year, and 88 kopeks in money. If the money should not be paid, or 
if, “ on account of sickness or age,” a peasant was unable to perform 
the work required, the Archimandrite Sofronii, ordered “ torture ** 
to be apphed, and “ merciless punishment by one, three, or five 
hundred lashes.” ® In addition to the obligations due to or exacted 
by the ecclesiastical authorities, the Church peasants were obliged to 
pay the poll tax to the State. Since recruits were required to be 
sent from the ecclesiastical votchini, the peasants were obhged to 
supply these or to pay a fine for failing to do so. They were also 
obliged to pay taxes for absentees who had been counted in the 
previous census, whether they were recruits or not.* 

The number of petitions which came into the hands of the Gov- 
ernment from peasants who suffered from misuse of votchinal power 
in the ecclesiastical estates was necessarily small in comparison with 
the number which the peasants formulated, or even attempted to 
forward. It was not imusual for the ecclesiastical authorities to 
refuse passports to the peasants who were elected by the mir to 
carry the petitions, and then, if the peasant attempted to carry out 
his mission without a passport, to arrest him as if he were a fugitive, 
and to punish him as such. In some cases the peasants were, how- 
ever, fortunate enough to have their complaints brought before the 

^ Archives of Ministry of Justice: Affairs of the Economical Collegium, 
bunole 276, AfEair No. 18, p. 32 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 211. 

* Ihid., bundle 2141 ; cited ibid, 

* Archives of the Council of State : Affairs of the Legislative Commission 
of Katherine II, bundle 92. Peasants of Siberia, pp. 165-7, cited by Semevsky, 
li. p. 217. 

^ Archives of Ministry of Justice: Affairs of Economical Collegium, 
bundle 2150, Afiair No, 53, pp. 13-16; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 219. 
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attention of the authorities. For example, the peasants of Murom- 
sky Cathedral complained that the arch-priest tortured them 
mercilessly at the time of enlistment of recruits, and beat them with 
rods.'* ^ This complaint was sent in 1739 to the Bishop of Ryazan, 
who ordered an inquiry. Nothing came of this inquiry, and the 
peasants then carried their complaint to the Holy Synod. Mean- 
while the arch-priest had complained to the voyevoda, or mihtary 
governor, about the disobedience of the peasants, forty of whom 
were then, by the orders of the voyevoda, arrested and beaten. In 
1741 the peasants again complained to the Synod, and an inquiry 
was again ordered, only to be hushed up as before. In 1754 the 
peasants petitioned the Senate to inquire into the conduct of the 
voyevoda as well as into the conduct of the arch-priest. An inquiry 
was ordered, with what result does not appear 

Occasionally complaining peasants were assisted in forwarding 
their petitions by S5mipathetic ecclesiastics. For example, the 
peasants of the Sawin-Storojevsky Monastery petitioned to the 
Synodal Office at Moscow respecting the conduct of the Archimand- 
rite of the monastery, Johan Pavlutsky ; but as the latter was 
himself a member of the Synodal Office, nothing came of the petition. 
The peasants therefore elected fresh representatives, furnished them 
with money, and sent them to St. Petersburg. The deputies were 
accompanied by two monks belonging to the monastery, who on 
their own account bore an accusation of embezzlement of monastic 
funds against the Archimandrite. The travelhng group was at- 
tacked by an officer and a military party, who arrested them, 
abstracted from them the copy of the petition which they carried, 
took their money, and brought them back to the monastery. On 
the way thither they met a group of peasants, who followed them, 
attacked the monastery, and rescued the peasant deputies, together 
with the two protesting monks ; but they were unable to recover 
their money or the copy of the petition signed by the represen- 
tatives of the mir. The deputies made their way to St. Petersburg 
without their credentials. The Archimandrite denounced them as 
bondmen who had fled from a votchina of the monastery, and they 
were at once arrested and sent to the Synodal Office at Moscow. 

^ Archives of Ministry of Justice: Adairs of Economical Collegium, 
Dundle 2142, Afiair No. 3, cit^ by Semevsky, ii. p. 212. 

• Ihid„ and Senate Archives, iv. p. 639; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 220. 
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All of the deputies, as well as the two monks, were flogged, and the 
latter were put in irons and exiled to two different monasteries, while 
the former were kept in chains. A further attempt was made by the 
peasants of this monastery, with similar want of success.^ 

Peaceful complaints having proved to be useless, some of the 
ecclesiastical peasants resolved to adopt more strenuous means 
towards redress of their grievances. In 1748 a movenjent began in 
Vyatsky Province. Peasants belonging to the Bishop and to the 
monasteries refused to pay taxes, and engaged in illegal cutting of 
timber upon Church lands. Similar disturbances occurred in 1751. 
Then troops were sent. Two peasants were killed, and the troops 
were cut off until they were rescued by reinforcements. In 1752 
similar disturbances occurred in the Olonetsky votckini of Khutynsky 
Monastery. In 1753 peasants of Novospassky Monastery, number- 
ing 2194 souls, engaged in agitation, with the result that dragoons 
were sent, who beat the aldermen and the other men, as well as 
women peasants. Meanwthle petitioners from various districts suc- 
ceeded in reaching St. Petersburg, and deriving there by some means 
the impression that important changes in the legal position of the 
peasants were brewing, returned to propagate in the market-places 
the rumours that they had heard. Among these was the rumour 
that the Church peasants were shortly to be handed over to the 
Empress, When this rumour was repeated in the villages, it was 
received with shouts, ** Thanks be to God I What we wished in the 
fHtr, God has brought about for us. Long may you live. Orthodox 1 
Ijet us thank God.” ^ The leader of the movement in the village 
of Spasskoe was a peasant called Merzen . The authorities attempted 
to arrest this man, but village watchmen kept a sharp look-out night 
and day. There was, however, much division of opinion, and even 
conflict, among the peasants regarding the expediency of carrying 
on the struggle against the ecclesiastical authorities. Fifty-five of 
the recalcitrant peasants were arrested and thrown into prison at 
Voronej, where they were placed in foot-stocks and in chains. 
Twelve of them shortly afterwards died in prison. In August 1756 
a detachment of fifty dragoons, under an officer called Syevertsov, 
was sent to Spasskoe for the purpose of arresting MSrz&i. An 
imsuccessful attempt was made to persuade the peasants to sur- 
render him. The peasants, declaring that they expected a new 
^ Scmevsky, ii. p. 222. • Ibid,, ii. p. 228. 
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ukase of the Empress, surrounded the troops and attacked them 
with flails, clubs, and sticks. An officer slashing out with his sword 
at the ranks of peasants about him, wounded one of the peasants. 
This infuriated the people ; rushing upon Syevertsov, they pursued 
him until he took refuge in a swine-house, and then they proceeded 
to bum this over his head. Syevertsov fired upon them and killed 
a peasant. Eventually the peasants defeated the dragoons, took 
their officers, and chained them in the market-place to the body of 
the peasant who had been slain in the mel6e. There the women and 
children proceeded to beat them. The peasants shouted to the 
defeated detachment, “ Even if a whole regiment should come, we 
shall beat every one in it to death. We have decided, even though 
everyone of us should die, that we will not surrender. We have 
many people, and we can collect about five thousand.’* Shouts were 
also heard, “ Let us do away with the boyars, so that they may not 
exist any more in this world 1 ” The officers were kept chained to 
the decomposing corpse ior tour days without either iood or drink. 
For four days more they were kept in close confinement, as were also 
the dragoons. The party was only released on the ninth day after 
the attack. 

After these events the Synod proposed to place the peasants on 
obrdk instead of upon bartschina ; but unfortunately this proposal, 
which might have satisfied the peasants, was not carried out. In- 
stead of so pacificatory a measure, three companies of soldiers were 
sent to the village of Spasskoe upon a punitive expedition. When 
they made their appearance, the alarm bell of the village called the 
peasants from the fields, and when the troops reached the outskirts 
they found extemporized fortifications, and behind them a large 
force of peasants, both mounted and on foot. The officer then read 
to the peasants an ukase. They denounced it as false, and demanded 
a printed ukase with the signature of the Empress. Until this was 
received they refused to surrender any of their number. The troops 
were greatly outnumbered by the peasantry, who were evidently 
in a determined mood. There was nothing for the troops to do but 
to retire. Their retreat was impeded by the peasants of a village 
through which they had to pass, and they were attacked in the rear 
by the people of Spasskoe. After killing sixteen peasants the troops 
made good their retreat. The next step was to attempt in the 
spring of the following year, 1757, to reduce the still recalcitrant 
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peasants by means of a stronger force, armed, moreover, with a piece 
of field artillery. To begin with, the peasants offered a stout resist- 
ance ; but after a number of them had been killed, the remainder 
took to flight, and the troops occupied the village, arresting aU the 
stragglers whom they found. The troops were quartered in Spass- 
koe and in the neighbouring villages, and for nearly five months 
they were engaged in pillaging and in disposing of the peasants' 
belongings.^ The main body of the troops left the villages in June, 
leaving a force of five companies to continue to occupy the villages. 
Soon afterwards Merzen was arrested, together with about two 
hundred peasants ; some of these were imprisoned on the spot, and 
some of them were sent to Moscow 

In 1758 the peasants of the Belevsky Preobrajensky Monastery^ 
according to the complaint of the Bishop of the diocese, refused to 
pay dbrbk, and had given the monk who was sent to collect it a 
ducking. In the same year the peasants of all the votchini belong- 
ing to another monastery in the same diocese refused “ unani- 
mously ” to pay the usual dues and taxes. They put the monastery 
clerks to flight, and tore the hair from the head of the priest of one 
of the villages. In numerous other villages belonging to monas- 
teries there were disturbances, indignities were inflicted upon the 
clergy and upon their officers, and military detachments were sent, 
with the customary results. These proceedings became so frequent 
that in 1757 the Government, in the reign of the Empress Elizabeth, 
ordered that the monasteries and the bishops should employ in the 
administration of their votchini, retired military officers ; but no 
material improvement was effected. In February 1762 Peter III 
established an Economical Collegium in Moscow, as a branch of the 
Department of the Senate.® He also, in an ukase of March of the 
same year, defined the amount of obrdk which might be taken by the 
monasteries, and ordered that the ploughed lands should be given 
to the peasants. All the proceedings instituted against the mon- 
asteries were to be suspended, as weU as all proceedings brought by 
the monasteries against the peasants, excepting those which involved 
murder ; and all exactions by the monasteries over and above the 
newly prescribed amounts were to be returned to the peasants.^ 

^ There were reported instances of violation of peasant women, and even 
of very young girls. Cf. Semevsky, ii. p. 231. 

* On this whole incident, see Semevsky, ii. to. 227-31. 

® Ibid», ii. pp. 236-7. * Ibid., ii. p. 237. 
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These measures infuriated the clergy ; but in spite of their pro- 
tests, the process of diminution of ecclesiastical authority over their 
votchini was carried out ^ When Katherine II came to the throne 
she felt herself on the horns of a dilemma : to confirm the ukase 
just issued by her predecessor was to alienate the clergy ; to repeal 
its provisions was to promote further disturbances among the people. 
She handed the delicate question over to the Senate. That body 
proposed a compromise. The estates were to be given back to the 
clergy, but the ohrbh which peasants might be called upon to pay 
was fixed at one ruble per male census soul, one-half to be transferred 
to the Treasury and one-half to remain in the hands of the clerical 
authorities. The administration of the monastic lands was to be 
handed over to elected peasant aldermen. There was, however, no 
unanimity upon these points Katherine was afraid to act even 
in the suggested direction. After seeking advice from Bestujev- 
R5mmen, she issued an ukase on 12th August 1762, returning the 
clergy lands and abohshing the newly estabhshed Economical Col- 
legium, but providing for the appointment of a Commission to deal 
with the question of the rights of the clergy. At the same time she 
confirmed the definition of the dbvbh as stated in the ukase of Peter 
III, at one ruble, directed that the peasants should not be over- 
burdened with obligations, and also that until better regulations were 
adopted, the peasants should obey the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Complaints against the Synod were to be inquired into, and in case 
of disobedience of the decisions of the Senate, the peasants were to 
be handed over to the civil law.^ 

Thus, although the amount of obrdk was defined, the principal 
cause of dispute between the clergy and their peasants— the amount 
of bartschina which might be exacted — was left imdetermined by law.^ 

The conunission which Katherine had promised was appointed 
on 29th November 1762. It was composed of three clerical and 
five lay members.® The net result of the labours of this Commission 
was the removal from ecclesiastical control of about one-half of the 

^ Cf. Soloviev, XXV. p. 79, and Society of Ancient Russia (1867), iii., 
“On the Services of Troitsky-Sergievsky Monastery,” p. 27; cited by 
Semevsky, ii. p. 237. 

* Soloviev, XXV. pp. 146-9 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 238. 

* F.C.L., xvi., No. 11,643; cited ibid. * Cf. Semevsky, ii. p. 239. 

® Zabyadov, The Question of Ecclesiastical Estates in the Time of Kathe- 
fine II (St. Petersburg, 1900), pp. 122-5 ; dted by Semevsky, ii. p. 239. 
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voichifii previously in the possession of the clergy, and the re-estab- 
lishmait of the Economical Collegium. The Collegium was, how- 
ever, not to interfere with the ecclesiastical authorities in the 
administration of the votchini which were left under their control. 
The result of this concession speedily appeared in complaints from 
the peasants of the cleigy about their excessive burdens. Although 
there were fewer Church peasants, the situation of those who re- 
mained was worse than ever. For example, certain peasants having 
been elected from the peasantry belonging to a votchina of the 
Troitsky-Sergievsky Monastery to petition against the personal exac- 
tions of a monk named Ilarion, were severely beaten and tortured,^ 

The oscillations in the policy of the Government, the frequent 
secularization and resumption of the clergy lands, confused the 
peasants and made them discontented. The remaining peasants 
of the clergy had been required by the ukase to promise in writing to 
obey their ecclesiastical owners ; but in some cases they refused 
to sign the documents.* 

While many disturbances took place in the ecclesiastical estates 
in 1762 and 1763, the incidents of these disturbances were not 
usually violent. When they became discontented, or when they 
were treated with exceptional severity, the peasants refused to 
render barischina, took for their own use the produce of the harvest, 
caught fish, and cut timber illegally. In this respect the Church 
peasants differed from the pomydscheke peasants, who at this time 
fought pitched battles with the troops. One incident occurred in 
common among peasants of all classes. This was the circulation of 
forged ukases. These ukases were drawn up in accordance with 
the ideas of the peasants. Sometimes they applied to only one 
estate, sometimes they were of general application. One of the 
latter gwirported to be an Imperial ukase, transferring from the 
clergy to the peasants the plough-lands and meadows in order that 
they might divide these among themselves in equal proportions. 
This false ukase also confided to the Economical Collegium the 
administration of the estates of the clergy.® 

^ Semevsky, ii. p. 244. 

* Altogether 8539 souls belonging to the monasteries had, up till 12th 
December 1762, refused to sign. Soloviev, xxv. p. 171 ; cited by Semevsky, 
ii. p. 244. 

Archives of the Mimstry of Justice: Affairs of the Economical CoUegium, 
bundle 276, Afiair No. 17 ; ciM by Semevsky, ii. p. 246. 
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While Katherine was timorous about risking a conflict either 
with the clergy or the peasantry before she had succeeded in seating 
herself firmly upon her not very secure throne, she was not really 
reluctant to secularize completely the estates of the clergy. To do 
so meant to increase the number of State peasants, and at the same 
time to diminish the material power and prestige of the ecclesiastics, 
by whose arrogance she was disturbed. 

On 26th February 1764 a genuine ukase secularizing the Church 
lands and peasants was issued.^ The whole of the votchini of the 
Church in Great Russia and in Siberia were transferred to the Econo- 
mical Collegium. The complicated mass of payments which had 
been piled upon the peasants was removed and the payments 
simplified. In addition to the 70 kopek poll tax, the peasants were 
to pay a yearly ohrdk of i ruble 50 kopeks per peasant soul, and no 
more. Bartschina was abolished. 

This sweeping change affected about one million souls of male 
sex, or approximately two million peasants of both sexes. The 
measure was not only the end of clerical temporal domination over 
a large fraction of the total number of bonded peasantry ; it was the 
beginning of the end of bondage right in general. Moreover, the 
secularization of the Church peasants, and their inclusion in the ranks 
of the State peasants as a special class under a special administra- 
tion, afforded an example of how such a transference might be 
made upon a still larger scale as a preliminary to complete emanci- 
pation. The two important circumstances of the transference were 
that bartschina was abolished, and that the amount of land allotted 
to the peasants was almost the same as they had occupied pre- 
viously. The question of land allotment had been dealt with by 
the Commission of 1763. This body had proposed that “ the lands 
and meadows which the peasants had ploughed and mowed for the 
bishops' houses and for the monasteries should be all given to the 
peasants, with the exception of those lands which were 20 versts or 
more from their place of habitation." 2 Such lands were to be given 
on lease to other peasants. In the working out of the transference, 
the peasants were not necessarily left upon the precise areas which 

^ F.C.L., xvi.. No. 12,060; cited by Semevsky, p. 254. 

* Archives of the Ministry of Justice : Affairs of the Economical Collegium, 
bundle 376, p. i, and Zaby^ov, op ciU^ pp. 217-18; cited by Semevshy, ii. 
P- 255 * 
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they had previously occupied. In the instructions by the Govern- 
ment to the Economical Collegium in lyyi* after the process of 
transference had been going on for seven years, the importance of 
giving sufficient land was insisted upon — a, minimum of 3 dessyaUn 
of ploughed land for each census soul, with meadows in additicm — 
was prescribed, and it was provided that where there was insufficient 
land about the peasants* native villages for the required distribu- 
tion, some of the peasants should be transplanted.^ 

Had the administration been conducted continuously in the 
spirit of the original arrangements, the improvement of the peasants 
formerly belonging to the Church would probably have gone on 
progressively ; but unfortunately, the obligations which had been 
placed upon the peasants by the State were speedily tampered with 
and subjected to increase. In 1768 the total of ohrdk and taxes was 
raised from i ruble 70 kopeks to 2 rubles 70 kopeks, thus equalizing 
the State and the Economical peasants ; in 1783 this charge was 
again raised to 3 rubles 70 kopeks. These pa5rments pressed heavily 
upon the Economical peasants, especially in the less fertile parts of 
European Russia ; and arrears of unpaid taxes and ohtdk began to 
pile up. 

Abuses in management also ere long began to develop. While 
hartschina had been abolished, and while all the Economical peasants 
had been placed upon ohrdk, the obligations and works customarily 
associated with ohrdk had stiU to be performed. Recruits had to be 
provided, and labour on roads, bridges, &c. had to be rendered. The 
local functionaries were not always considerate about the period nor 
about the amount of such labours. Peasants were called upon to 
transport upon their own carts material for building bridges, soroe- 
tiaues for great distances. Bribed by neighbouring pomyeischeke, the 
ofEecials in charge of the Economic^ peasants required them to do 
work which should have been performed by the peasants of private 
landowners.^ The Economical peasants sdso were required some^ 
times to work in the factories of the State, when working hands 
could not otherwise be obtained ; in such cases small wages were 
usually paid. For example, at the Govemment works for the dis- 
tillation of brandy in the Cosmo-Damian district, fifty men were 

^ F.CX.^ xix., No. i3r59o; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 256. 

* ArMres ef Ministry of Justice : Affair of First Depurtmont, No, 479^- 
4050, p. 153 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 270. 
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drawn from each Econcnnical votchvna of one thousand souls ; 
wages of these men were to be 2 rubles per month.^ 

In Siberia the Economical peasants were required to provide 
both in cash and in kind for the expenses of the local administration, 
in addition to their ordinary ohrok and tax obligations. 

Many of these increased impositions were no doubt incidental to 
increase of population, to development of central and local adminis- 
trative mechanism, and not least, perhaps, to the increasing demands 
upon the State Treasury which the reforms of Katherine II entailed. 
The administration of the Economical peasantry was attended with 
considerable expense. Four sub-offices of the Economical Collegium 
were established in 1770 in Yaroslav, Kazan, Eletz, and Vologda 
The officials of these offices were required to visit the Economical 
peasants periodically, to examine into their condition, to furnish 
them with seed in case of failure of crops or other cause of damage, 
to see that the correct obligations were paid, and to receive com- 
plaints. They were also obliged to attend to the survey of the lands, 
to see that sufficient reserves of grain were maintained, to give the 
elected aldermen books for recording taxes, and to have the records 
in these verified by the peasants annuaUy.® 

So far as formal legislative prescription is concerned, all these 
arrangements appear favourable to the interests of the Economical 
peasants. They were apparently drawn up with a view to the pos- 
sibility of their forming models for the pomyetscheke to copy. How 
far did the reality correspond with the prescribed form ? 

Contemporary opinion was by no means unanimous on this point. 
Some of the reactionaries feared that the transformation of the 
peasants of the pomyetscheke into Economical peasants might follow 
the transformation of the peasants of the Church. Some desired a 
further change in the direction of the lease or sale of Economical 
peasants to the pomyetscheke.^ Both of these parties were inter- 
ested in discrediling the Economical CoU^um, and in lowing that 
the condition of its charges was in no wise better than it was when 
they were under the contrd of the clergy. In those cases where the 
monastic lands were administered by Abbot Samsons, it is quite 
conceivable that when the lands feU into the hands of individual 

* Archives cp Ministry of Justice : Affairs of the Senate, No. 2SS-3S59, 
pp. 47-56 ; cited by Semevaky, ii. pp. 270-1. 

* F.C.L., xix., No. 13,487 1 Semcvsky, ii. pp. ^72-3. 

* F.C.L,, xix., No. i 3 , 590 *» cited ibid. * Cf. Ibid., ii. p. 274. 
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peasants, or into groups of peasants of varying skill, the lands as a 
whole produced less than they did when they were under the experi- 
enced control of an efficient taskmaster. For example, when the 
Bishop of Rostov was deprived of the means of maintaining his 
famous stud, there was no continuance of the supply of thoroughbred 
horses which the stud produced. On the other hand, it must be 
allowed that the distribution of the blood of these horses raised the 
level of the peasants’ horses in the region.^ There is no definite 
proof that the area of cultivated land, considered as a whole, was 
less under the new conditions than imder the old, although, owing to 
the redistribution, probably some lands at a distance from the vil- 
lages went out of cultivation. One of the causes of the discontent 
of the peasants was indeed that more or less distant lands had to be 
cultivated, so that when the redistribution took place, the nearer 
lands were preferred. When the proportions of the cultivated land 
of the Economical peasants are compared with the proportions of 
the cultivated land in the votchini of the pomyetscheke in the same 
neighbourhood, the result is as a rule favourable to the former. For 
example, the Economical peasants in Yaroslavskaya gubernie culti- 
vated 3.5 dessyatin out of a total of 7 dessyatin, while the peasants of 
the pomyetscheke cultivated only 3.4 dessyatin. Yet in this very 
gubernie the nobles complained that the Economical peasants allowed 
the fields to lie fallow. 

On the whole, if there was a decrease of the cultivated land under 
the new system, that decrease was not sufficients attract attention.^ 

Those who criticised the transference of the Church peasants to 
the Economical Collegium most severely were people of the Baltic 
Provinces, who had observed there the effects of large landownership, 
especially in the breeding of cattle. Among these was the Governor 
of Novgorodskaya gub., Sivers, who objected to the system of giving 
land on obrdk, on the ground that it divided the land into small 
holdings, with the result that cattle-breeding on a large and effective 
scale was impeded, and that the population did not grow so fast as it 
would have done otherwise.® In order to avoid these results, Sivers 

^ C/. Semevsky, ii. p. 276. * Ihid., p. 278. 

* dn the face of it, these results seem to be inconsistent. It is quite true 
that small holdings impede cattle-breeding ; but it is not true as matter of 
universal experience that they impede the growth of population. When the 
ranches in Western Canada, for example, were broken up, and holdings 
took their place, population increased rapidly. 
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proposed to lease the Economical peasants to the nobles, and to 
appoint a general director of the Economical Collegium to look after 
them. He proposed by these means to prevent the abandonment 
of agriculture by the Economical peasants, and to prevent their 
going into the towns to engage in industries, promoting at the same 
time the establishment of industrial enterprises in the Economical 
leased estates, as well as the development of cattle-breeding. Al- 
though these ideas of Sivers foimd support at Court, they found 
none among the people, who preferred household ownership, or 
ownership by groups of households, to exploitation at the hands of 
a magnate, even although the latter method might be the more pro- 
ductive. Prince Tscherbatov was one of those who supported the 
project of Sivers ; but he admitted that it “ is a dangerous affair, 
although it cannot be said to be impossible.'^ ^ 

The secularization of the clergy lands was a gradual process ; 
only after twenty-two years from the date of the ukase of 1764 was 
it completed.^ No such reactionary step as that advocated by 
Sivers and Tscherbatov was carried into effect. Although Kath- 
erine II granted many populated estates to her favourites, she 
granted no Economical peasants to them. These were indeed not 
disturbed until the reign of the Tsar Paul, when in 1797 he devoted 
50,000 souls from them to the knights of the Russian Orders.® In 
1816-1818 the peasants of a few of the Economical volosts were 
formed into military settlements. Otherwise the Economical peas- 
antry remained in a position, on the whole, considerably better than 
the peasantry of the pomyetscheke. This is evident from the cir- 
cumstance that, prior to 1764, while they were under the clergy, 
disturbances among them were very frequent, while after 1764, 
under the Economical Collegium, such disturbances did not exist. 

1 Cf. Society of Ancient Russia, 1859, iii. p. 82; cited by Semevsky, 
ii. p. 282. 

* Cf, Semevsky, ii. p. 284, for the successive steps. 

3 Society of Ancient Russia, 1867, i. pp. 13 1-9; cited by Semevsky, ii. 
p. 286. 



CHAPTER III 


THE AGRICULTURAL PEASANTS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

3. The Peasants of the Court, of the Tsar, and of 
THE Stables and the Falconers 

(a) THE court peasants 

The Court peasantry make their appearance in the appanage ages, 
when the princes and grand princes gave lands to their servants for 
their maintenance. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
Court lands were increased by adding to them from the “ black lands 
of Cwitral Russia, which up till that time had belonged neither to 
private proprietors nor to the Court. This process of transferring 
lands into the Court domain continued until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. At this time they were administered by the 
so-called Great Court But grants of land were continually being 
made from the Court lands to private persons who had in some way 
served the throne. In 1646, under the administration of the Great 
Court, there were 37,200 households, and in 1678 the number 
had increased to 90,550. In 1701, however, the number had dimin- 
ishad to 74,402 households. In the Kazan Court lands there were 
in addkimi 5580, so that the total of Court lands possessed 79,982 
households.^ These households consisted of ploughing peasants, 
who rendered certain money obligations and certain obligations in 
kind to the Court of the Tsar, reserving the balance of their produce for 
themselves. Besides these there were non-ploughing peasants, who 
supplied the Court with fish, honey, &c., and who paid money obrdk,^ 
There were also in the Court villages some landless peasants.* 

^ MSlyukov, History of Russian Culture {St, Petersburg, 1898), i. pp. 205-6. 

* p. 206. 

* Miklasnevsky, Towards the History of the ’Economical "Life of the Moscow 
State, i. (Moscow, 1894), PP* 122-3 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 3. 

* D3rakonov, Outline of the History of the ViUage Population of the Moscow 
State (Moscow, 1898), iv. ; cited by ^mevsky, ibid. 
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A characteristic example of the Court village is to be found in 
Ismaylovo, an ancient voichina of the Romanovs and a favourite 
residence of the Tsars. In this village large fruit orchards were 
planted, as well as gardens for the cultivation of medicinal herbs. 
There were also mtdberry plantations and apiaries. Fowls were 
kept in great variety, swans, peacocks, Chinese geese, English ducks, 
&c. There were herds of cattle and parks of deer. There was even 
a zoological garden, where there were lions, tigers, bears, &c., and 
there were ponds with many species of fish . There was also a brandy 
distillery. The labour was performed partly by the peasants of the 
village and partly by means of free Ihred labourers. At harvest- 
time the ordinary working force was supplemented by 700 har- 
vesters. Towers were built in the fields, that the workmen might be 
watched and the crops guarded.^ Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century between six and seven hundred peasants were 
drafted into Ismaylovo from other places, yet in 1676 there remained 
in the village only 183 households. The work was so heavy that 
the peasants fled in large numbers.^ 

At the time of the first census, in 1722, the number of Court 
peasants was 357,328 ; and at the time of the fourth census, in 1782, 
there were 597,238 souls of male sex.® In 1796 this number had 
diminished to 471,307 souls.^ 

The payments in kind which were in earlier ages furnished to the 
princely households were gradually replaced by payments in money, 
although hcaischina continued to be exacted in the fields and mea- 
dows of the Court votchinu When the transference from “ natural 
to money payments took place, the amount of the money pa3rment 
was calculated upon the prices of the natural products which had 
been previously furnished. In the Moscow votchini of the Court, 
however, exclusively “ natural ” payments survived until 1732.® 

Up till the year 1750 the customary obrdk was 40 kopeks per 
male peasant soul. The payment of this was rendered partly in 
money, calculated as indicated above, and partly in natural products 

1 As is still the case in the vineyards of the Imperial Palace of Livadia, 
in the Crimea, e.g. 

* Cf. Semevsky, ii. p. 9- 

* Moscow Branch of General Archives of the Ministry of Comt Affairs, 
Nos» 30-293, p. 74 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 12. 

* German Statistical Inquiries (St. Petersburg, 1819), p. 95 ; cited, ^id,, 
P* 13. 

® Cf, Semevsky, 1. pp. 1 3-i4* 
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and labour. From that year the increasing expenses of the Court 
led to the increase of the ohrdk charge to 55 kopeks — 80 kopeks, 
according to locahty, by increments of from 9 to 26 kopeks in each 
of three successive years.^ In 1754 the obrok was raised to i ruble, 
with, in many of the Court votchini, the rendering of natural obliga- 
tions in addition. In the early part of the eighteenth century 
ploughing of the Court lands had been required of the peasants ; in 
1758 this requirement was abolished, and in place of it, an additional 
obrdk of 30 kopeks was required, so that the total obrdk came to 
I ruble 30 kopeks ; in 1762, in the majority of the volosts of the 
Court, this amount was reduced to i ruble 25 kopeks. To the obrdk. 
however, fell to be added the 70 kopek poll tax — so that the total 
obligations of the Court peasants at this time were 1.95 rubles per 
male soul, or 25 kopeks per soul more than the amount payable by 
the State peasants at that time. 

In November 1768 the total obligations of all Treasury peasants 
were raised to 2 rubles 70 kopeks, and in 1783 to 3 rubles.^ Not- 
withstanding these considerable augmentations, the burdens upon 
the Court peasants were lighter than were as a rule the burdens of 
the peasants of pomyetscheke. The obrdk was less, as was also the 
amount of labour required otherwise. 

The Court peasants were subjected to a fine on marriage of 
20 kopeks ; the amount of vyvodnye money was not defined. The 
amount varied from 3 rubles 50 kopeks to 5 rubles 50 kopeks ® for 
marriages of Court peasant girls to peasants of pomyetscheke. They 
were permitted to marry Economical peasants without extra charge. 
The State taxes paid by the Court peasants were 70 kopeks per soul 
up till 1794, when the tax was raised to 85 kopeks.^ Recruit obliga- 
tions and recruit money ® were also exacted from the Court peasants 
as from others. Those among them who were well-to-do purchased 
substitutes for recruits ; but in 1739 this practice was prohibited. 
In 1766 Court peasants were permitted to purchase small villages 
from the pomyetscheke. Such villages came under the same regula- 

^ Cf. Semevsky, ii. pp. 16-17. 

* Cf Semevsky, ii. pp. 20 and 22. In modem money these sums would 
be nearly 11 rubles and 12 rubles respectively. Semevsky puts the latter 
at 6 rubles in error. Ibid., p. 22. 

* In modem money, 23 rabies 25 kopeks to 42 mbles 62 kopeks. 
Semevslty, ii. p. 23. 

* Ibid., p. 24. 

* Usually 10 kopeks per male soul. Cf. ibid., p. 25, 
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tions as the Court villages, and were really additions to the heritable 
property of the Court. It does not appear that the Court peasants 
had the right to sell them. In the eighteenth century the Court 
peasants might work out their poll tax in either Treasury or private 
“ mountain works,” and many of them were ascribed to these works 
for that purpose. In times of scarcity of working hands. Court 
peasants were obliged to work in these establishments. For ex- 
ample, in 1772, 4458 peasants were handed over to the Commerce 
Collegium for employment at the potash works. There they worked 
out both their obrok and their poll taxes 

In 1766 the question of the maintenance of the system of reparti- 
tion of the land became acute among the Court peasants. Some 
peasants of northern Court volosts having petitioned the Court 
Chancellery to be permitted to divide their land in such a way as 
to provide an equal area according to the number of souls in the 
volost, ** without offence to anyone,” the Chancellery, apparently 
imagining that it was meeting the wishes of the peasants, ordered 
that repartition should be carried out in every village, large and 
small, the village being regarded as a unit. In the northern volosts, 
however, the villages are customarily much smaller than the huge 
villages in Central Russia, and it was not satisfactory to carry out 
repartition in that way. The volost, or group of villages, was the real 
unit when the land came to be divided, and thus a repartition within 
the village was not considered by the peasants as a repartition at all.^ 

The question came to be better understood at a later period. In 
1795 the Exchequer Court of Vologda ordered a repartition in 
accordance with the ideas of some peasants who had apphed for 
permission to redistribute their lands. In 1798 also, the Inferior 
Zemsky Court of Velsk provided for the equalisation of peasant lots 
under the following conditions : (i) Purchased and cleared lands 
were to be excluded, whether the clearing had been done by the 
occupants or by their ancestors ; (2) those households which had 
land enough could not demand a share of the redivided lands in 
addition ; (3) villages to which were allotted plough-land from 
another village had to transfer from that village a corresponding 
number of families.^ 

1 Cf. Semevsky, ii. p. 26. A large number of these peasants fled from 
the works. They were not recovered. 

* Ibid,, p. 55. ® P* 5 ^ 6 - 
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In 1797 the Department of the Udelny was established for the 
purpose of axiministering the lands of the Imperial Family, and the 
control of the Court peasants passed into its hands. The pdicy of 
the newly organized department in relation to the repartition of 
lands was indefinite and inconsistent. Repartition was sometimes 
encouraged and sometimes prevented. 

Vasili Vorontsev expresses the opinion that the Udehiy adminis- 
tration interfered only in cases of repartition when the peasants 
could not agree among themselves. It then made an inquiry, ex- 
amining the elected representatives of the contending parties. In 
1801 and 1802 the Udelny administration issued instructions that 
where the mir had decided upon repartition, the repartition should 
be carried out according to its decisions ; but where unanimity 
could not be secured, that the land should remain in the hands of its 
possessors and shoidd not be divided.^ 

In 1798 the local court of Velsk had, as we have seen, excluded 
from repartition in that region the lands cleared and purchased by 
individual peasant families. This exclusion was in the first instance 
local, but the principle was probably widely adopted. Peasants 
who had little land objected very strongly to this provision. They 
were sufficiently influential, and their arguments were sufficiently 
{flausible, for the Udelny authorities to direct the inclusion of these 
lands at both the sixth and the seventh census periods — 1812 and 
1816. These repartitions produced many disputes and complaints ; 
but finally the peasants seem generally to have acquiesced in the 
expediency of complete repartition, and thus the hereditary use of 
the land of the peasants of the Court volosts, so far as the Vologd- 
skaya gub, was concerned, was abandoned after a struggle of twenty 
years,* 

In Arkhangelskaya gub, the practice of repartition of the lands 
of the Udelny did not begin until 1812, at the time of the sixth census. 
At this time the U^lny authorities still further enlarged the area of 
the unit of repartition by adopting an artificial unit — the local 
prehaz — which embraced many vohsis, each volost in its turn em- 
braieing many villages. Volosts which had little land were thus 
enabled to share in the partition of land in other volosts where there 

' V. V. [Vasili Vorontsev], The Bennning of the Repartitioa of Lands 
in the North of Russia,” in Russian Thought (1897), No. il, pp. 6-ii; 
No. 12, pp, 19, 25-27 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 78. 

* V. V., ibid. ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 76. 
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was a relative excess. But it does not appear that this measure was 
carried fully intc effect. 

Vbrontsev, after study of the archives of the Udefaiy adminis- 
tration, arrived at the conclusion that “ the realization of the idea 
of the equal use of land among the Udelny peasants of the northern 
guberni came about tlurough the stubborn demands of the peas- 
ants who had little land. Such peasants constituted, in fact, the 
majority.” ^ 

The practice of moving Court peasants from one region to an- 
other, which was adopted by the administration with some frequency 
in the early part of the eighteenth century, created discontent. No 
doubt these movements were looked upon as an administrative 
necessity, and the Court peasants were regarded as the most easily 
manipulated material for colonization. For instance, the region of 
the river Bitug, in what is now Voronejskaya gub., offered a suit- 
able field for colonization, and about five thousand peasants of 
both sexes were drawn into it from Rostov, Yaroslav, Kostroma, 
and Poshekhonov regions in 1701, and in 1704 a further draft of 
nearly the same number was made from other regions.* 

Complaints from the Court peasants about their hard conditions 
were brought to the notice of the Empress Anna in 1734. She 
addressed a memorandum on the subject to Saltykov, over-steward 
of the Court peasantry : ** It is known to us that our Court volosts 
are ruined, and are in bad condition, because of the neglect of the 
Court Chancellery and of the worthless clergy. Thus Court in- 
comes, poll taxes, and recruiting are greatly in arrear. As you have 
already written, the money arrears amount to more than forty 
thousand (rubles). . . . We cannot leave the matter in such a 
state ; it must be seen to.” * After this date, however, the condi- 
tion of the Court volosts was improved. Observers in the time of 
Katherine II— R5Fchkov, for example— notice the general wel-being 
of some of thrai. The by-Kama Court villages possessed tanneries, 
soap-works, and exported grain. “ These villages,” remarks 
Rychkov, “ surpass in their buildings and in the well-bdng of their 

^ V. V., op dt. ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 78. 

• Pereyaslavl- 2 ^alessky, Historical Inquiry into Horse-breeding in Russia 
(1893), 2nd ed., p. 17 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 17. 

* Letters Ukases of the Empresses Amia and EUaabeth/* Society 
for the History of Ancient Russia (1878), i. p. 145 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. 
p. 84. 
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inhabitants many district towns. The village of Sarapul, on the 
river Kama, has three churches within its wooden walls, and six 
himdred peasant houses.” ^ There was a good market and many shops 
in Sarapul, and the trade of the village, especially in the summer, 
was extensive. The peasants sailed up the rivers Kama and Belaya, 
carrying their exportable produce, and brought back fuel, salt, and 
iron .2 In another village of the Court volosts in Kazanskaya gub. 
the peasants were brassworkers, ikon-painters, and silversmiths.® 
The conditions, however, varied. Only sixty-four miles from Sara- 
pul, another village presented a different aspect . There the peasants 
engaged in no industry, and occupied themselves exclusively in 
farming and fishing. “ They were far from being well ofi.” ^ Such 
peasants suffered severely when there was a bad harvest. In the 
year 1733, for example, a crop failure produced great distress. 
Subsidies of grain were given from the army supplies, but only to the 
extent of one-sixth of the quantity asked by the peasants. In 
Porechsky volost of Smolenskaya gub. an inventory of effective 
crops showed that while thirty-five households had approximately 
sufi&cient grain for their requirements, 1852 households had no grain 
at all. In the following year (1734) the collection of the poll tax 
from pomyetscheke and from clergy peasants was deferred ; but the 
Court peasants were forgotten, and collections were attempted to be 
made from them.® The managers reported that payment of taxes 
by large numbers of the Court peasants was impossible, because the 
peasants were completely ruined through the failure of the harvest 
of the previous year. Many of them had left their villages, and were 
scattered about, and the remainder were dying of starvation.® 

Finally, in July 1734, the Senate forbade the collection of taxes 
from the Court volosts imtil they should enjoy a good harvest,’ the 
harvests of the three preceding years having been deficient. The 
normal amoimt of taxes receivable from the Court volosts in 1734 was 
over 150,000 rubles ; the amoimt actually received was little more 
than one-half of that amount.® like Peter the Great, the Empress 
Anna thought that grain reserves should be created, in order to 

^ Rychkov, The Journal and Memories oj a Traveller in 1769-1770 (St. 
Petersburg, 1770), i. pp. 43 and 167 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 85. 

* Tbid, 

® Elabu^a, an example of a fortified village. See Rychkov, op oiU 
Ibid., 1. p. 179. « Semevsky, ii. p. 87. 

« Ibid. » Cf. ibid,, ii. p. 88. « Ibid, 
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equalize consumption ; but nothing was done at that time, the 
harvest of 1734 having been as deficient as that of the three pre- 
ceding years.^ 

In 1765 the Empress Katherine II sent an ukase to the Court 
Chancellery respecting grain reserves : 

“ The village economy demands that to provide against an ex- 
ceptional occasion, there should be in stock a sufficient grain capital 
to supply the inhabitants in case of need. We learn with great 
pleasure that with real economy some of our nobles reserve each 
year a certain amount of grain for seeding and for food in case of 
crop deficiency ; and that they do not sell the last-mentioned grain 
before a similar quantity is harvested in the succeeding year. If 
such an economy is introduced into the administration of our 
votchinif it will give us great pleasure, but in so far as up till the 
present time this has not been done, then we order that efforts must 
be made to introduce the formation of such reserve stores, and every 
six months a report should be made on the subject to the Court 
Chancellery.” ® 

The fact that this ukase was in effect repeated in 1769 suggests 
that the required measures were not taken, the inferior harvests of 
the preceding years having, no doubt, rendered accumulation of 
reserves impossible. The Court Chancellery reported to the Senate 
in 1766 that there were no reserves of grain in the Court volosts? 
Reserves seem to have been created to some extent in 1775, and in 
1778 these reserves were ordered to be drawn upon for the relief of 
the peasants, with the understanding that the quantities of grain so 
disbursed should be returned out of the first good harvest, with an 
increase of 6 per cent.* 

In consequence of the appearance of beggars in the towns and on 
the highways, some of them being from the Court volosts, these were 
ordered to be taken to the Moscow workhouses, and a fine of 2 rubles 
for each beggar so dealt with was to be imposed upon the managers, 
elected representatives, and aldermen of the volosts to which the 
beggars belonged.® 

^ Semevsky, ii. p. 88. 

* General Archives of the Ministry of the Court, No. 1629, Affair No. 113. 
p. 41. A similar ukase was issued to the Economical Collegium. F.C.L., 
xvii., No. 12,351. See Semevsky, ii. p. 90. 

• Semevslfy, ihid. * Ibid., p, 91, 

® F.C.L., XX., No. 14,358 ; cited by Semevsky, p. 92. 
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The central administration of the Court peasants had been en- 
trusted in the seventeenth century to the Great Court. For a brief 
period in the eighteenth century, from 1703-1709, the administration 
fell into the hands of Prince Menshikov, in an institution known as 
the Ijorsky Chancellery.^ When the guberni were created in 1709, the 
administration of the Court lands was confided to the governors of 
the guberni in which the Court volosts were situated. The central 
administration was thus abolished, and the control devolved upon 
the local governmental authorities. In 1721 Peter the Great re- 
stored the central authority. In 1725, after the death of Peter, this 
authority came to be known as the Court Chancellery, or the prikaz 
of the Great Court, indifferently.^ Up till 1746 the chief of&ce of the 
Court administration was in Moscow, and the subordinate office in 
St. Petersburg. At that date the offices were transposed.® Jn 1765 
the administration of the State peasants was combined with that of 
the Court peasants, excepting in so far as concerned the Court Stable 
peasants, who were still under separate jurisdiction in the time of 
Katherine II. In 1775 another change in the administration of the 
Court peasants took place. They were then transferred to the care 
of the newly established Courts of Exchequer in the guberni ; and 
the central institution was once more abolished.* 

The local control of the Covurt volosts from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century was in the hands of clerks. About 1725 the 
chief local authorities came to be called managers, and by this name 
they continued to be known. In 1765 there were sixty-two local 
administrations, sometimes these controlled only one volost, some- 
times a large number.® 

In the eighteenth century the meetings of the mir could not be 
held otherwise than at the discretion of the manager. Everyone 
who paid taxes was entitled to be present at the meetings. The 
numbers of ta?q>ay€rs in the volosi varied. In some volosts there 
were 85 census souls, and in some 15,000. In large volosts the dis- 
tance from the place of meeting was sometimes very great. For 
this reason the Court administration proposed to introduce a S3^em 
of representation. The proposal was not received with favour by 

» CdlLed in 1705 the Ingermaidand ChsmceOery. 

* F.C.L., vii.. No. 4677 ; cited by Seaaevsky, ii. p. 95. 

* F.C.L., X., No. 7468; xi., Nos. B212, 82$! ; xvi.. No. 9558; cited 
ibid., p. 94. 

* Semevsky. ii. p. 95. » Ibid., ii. pp, 98-9* 
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the peasants, who were accustomed to meetings of the whole mir ; 
and the project appears to have been abandoned, apparently owing 
to anticipation of the difficulty of securing general acceptance of 
decisions arrived at by the representatives. 

The frequent changes in central administration and the fluctua- 
tions of policy undoubtedly militated against competency in the 
local management. There were cases of corruption and of misuse 
of the labour of the peasants. In 1774 the local management of the 
Court volosts was abolished, and the elected representatives of the 
volosts were brought into relation to the central administration through 
seven provincial sub-of&ces, after the manner of the administration 
of the Economical peasantry. The new administrative mechanism 
was e^cpected to improve agricultural methods, to collect obrdk, and 
to settle or prevent disputes among the peasants, and even disputes 
in the peasant families. In the ukase establishing this new system, 
the elected volost heads are called mayors} The fixation of obliga- 
tions and the administration of interior affairs were left to the meet- 
ings of Ihe mif. 

Soon after Katherine II came to the throne she recalled from 
exile J. P. Elagin, who had been useful to her in 1758, during her 
relations with Ponyatovsky.^ Elagin was placed by Katherine in 
the Court Chancellery, and was almost immediately afterwards 
engaged in the daboration of a project which was intended to alter 
completely the ^atus of the Court peasantry. He prepared a 
memorandum, the burthen of which was that the commimity system, 
with its repartition of lands and its other common incidents, could 
not make for prosperity in the State generally, or in the Court volosts 
in particular. He therefore advocated individual ownership. 
Elagin proposed that the peasants should have their own immov- 
able property ; but that they should be supervised by authorities 
whom they would regard as their pomyetscheke, and whom they 
would ‘ ' love and fear. ’ ’ He pointed out that in progressive Western 
European States the process of the alienation of the lands of the 
Crown into the hands of peasant proprietors had had good resiflts, 
and afeo that the system of obrdk had had the effect in Russia of 
drivHig the peasants from agricultuare in order that they might make 

1 Moscow Bvcmch Archives of the Ministry of Court Affairs, No. 293, Affair 
No. 109 ; No. 10, Affair No. 218, p. 70 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. loi. 

* Cf. Tooke, Life of Catherine II ^Londa®, 1800), i. pp. loi et seq. 
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money in industry. Elagin proposed to give the peasants allot- 
ments of land in heritable property, and to fix certain taxes and 
certain work in respect to that land. He desired to begin the ex- 
periment with the Court peasants ; and he pointed out that in 
Prussia, Denmark, Holstein, and Mecklenburg, the Governments 
of these coimtries had given State lands to the peasants on these 
terms, and soon afterwards the landowners had taken example and 
had done so also. He suggested that the “ household ” should be 
arbitrarily constituted of four male workers, that equal portions 
of land should be given to each “ household,’* and that each house- 
hold shoTild be called upon to pay the same amount in ohrok and 
taxes to the State. He proposed also that one headman in each 
household should be elected at a meeting of the mir, and that he 
should hold office for life, all the other members of the household 
rendering him obedience. The total amount of land for each house- 
hold, according to him, should be 6J dessyatin per household. He 
considered that the peasant owner of the land should be irremov- 
able from his property, and that he should not be permitted either 
to sell it or to borrow upon it. Over the peasant J)roprietors Elagin 
proposed to place hereditary nobles and serving people who had 
attained the rank of staff officer. Those superiors were to obtain 
a lease of the peasants and of their land from the Crown. The taxes 
which he assumed to be payable by the peasant proprietors would, 
he thought, be higher than the previously existing taxes, and thus the 
Treasury would benefit. His project was, however, not advanced 
for fiscal reasons, but was advanced for the purpose of leasing the 
peasants and the land together to members of the nobility. At the 
same time similar projects were advanced in regard to the J^onomical 
peasants. 

Such projects bore a German stamp ; they were quite alien to 
the Russian peasant, and even to the Russian official mind. Semev- 
sky points out that apparently Elagin thought that the amount of 
land cultivated by the peasant would be varied, and customarily 
was varied by action of the pomyetscheke, or of the Court authorities. 
This was not the case. On the contrary, there seems to be no evi- 
dence that the Court authorities diminished the amount of land in use 
by the peasants, and the cases in which the pomyetscheke did so were 
quite exceptional.^ The project of Elagin was not adopted, and the 
* C/. Semevsky, ii. pp. ni-17. 
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G^tirt peasants were in the reign of Katherine amalgamated with 
other peasants belonging to the Treasury. 

(&) THE tsar’s peasants 

In 1708 Peter the Great gave to his wife Katherine six coimtry 
seats, one of which was Sarsky Selo, or Sarsky village, now known as 
Tsarskoe Selo.^ These country seats were separated from the Court 
villages in general, and were placed directly under the control and 
in the ownership of Katherine. In 1712 the Court volosts in the 
districts of Novgorod and Pskov were devoted to the provision of 
the private income of the Tsar, the Tsaritza, and the Tsarevna.* 
Peter the Great regarded himself as a pomyetschek of 800 souls in 
Novgorodskaya guh . — ^no great estate in comparison with the estates 
of many of his nobles — ^and he drew for his private purse the small 
income of this estate.* In 1713 Peter ordered that the votchini of 
Komzy Patrekyeev in Nijigorodsky, and other districts, should be 
inscribed to the Tsarevna Anna.^ 

When the Court and Stable villages were amalgamated in 1721, 
those villages which had been inscribed to the Tsar and to the mem- 
bers of his own family were expressly exempted. In 1723 a separate 
votchinal chancellery was established for the management of the 
private estates of the Empress Katherine I.® In 1726 the Empress 
ordered that this ofi&ce should be wholly independent of the other 
bureaux of the Court ; but in the next reign the administration of 
these private votchini of the Crown was transferred to the Court 
Chancellery.® When Katherine died, in 1727, she left the bulk of 
her estates (about 5000 households, with 20,457 souls) to two of her 
relatives.’ On the birth of Elizabeth, afterwards Empress, her 
father, Peter II, gave her the votchini of her mother, one of which 
was Tsarskoe Selo . During the reign of the Empress Anna the Grand 
Duchess Elizabeth possessed a chancellery for the management 
of her estates. Besides those mentioned, there were many other 

^ There were ninety-five villages in these six county seats, or myza, with 
21,754 dessyatin. See Yakovkin, History of Tsarskoe Selo (St. Petersburg, 
1829). i. 35, 42-46 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 123. 

• F.C.L., IV., No. 2550 ; cit^, ibid, * Ibid., p. 124. 

* Ibid, * Ibid., p. 125. 

® F.C.L., vi.. No. 3737, &c., and Collections of Historical Society, box. pp. 
810 et seq . ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 125. 

^ Ihm., p. 125. 
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grants of votchini to members of the Imperial family. Whenever 
these grants were made, the subjects of them were withdrawn from 
the general mass of Court lands. When Elizabeth acceded to the 
throne, her own chancellery became a Government institution, and 
from that time onwards the Tsar's peasants become manifest as a 
special class. At the second census (1742) the Tsar's peasants 
numbered 60,531 souls, and the Court peasants numbered 401,603 
souls. When Katherine II acceded, the number of Tsar's peasants 
was 62,052 souls of male sex,^ or about double that number of both 
sexes. 

The conditions of the Tsar's peasants varied very much. We 
have seen that although the regulations of the Court peasants were 
subject to many fluctuations, and although certainly the practice 
varied in different volosts of the Court in consequence of variation in 
local management, yet the regulations appHed to the whole body of 
the Court peasants. This was not the case with the Tsar’s peasants. 
Since these belonged to individual members of the Imperial family, 
and were directly or indirectly actually controlled by them, each 
estate was subject to the caprice or the discretion of its owner to a 
degree even greater than was the case in the estates of the pomyet- 
scheke, because of the influence and power of their Imperial votchineke. 
The customary laws of the locality in which the votchini were situ- 
ated, and the economical conditions of the locality, also contributed, 
as in all other classes of land and peasant ownership in Russia, to 
produce important variations.^ 

The six country seats in Ingermanland, which had been given in 
1708 by Peter the Great to his wife Katherine, had, as part of Inger- 
manland, formerly belonged to Sweden. We therefore meet with 
a nomenclature and with customary obligations of a non-Russian 
character, some of which are gradually being brought into harmony 
with Russian nomenclature and with Russian customs. The 
country seat, which in Russian would be called a datcha, was in 
Ingermanland called a myza. Obligations which in Russian estates 
were met by bartschina, were in Ingermanland met by opsa, which 
was customarily four days' labour. The peasants were grouped 
together, not in tyaglo, but in osmak — an osmak being composed of 
four married couples. The osmak was the unit of taxation. For 
example, in 1723 the peasants of Tsarskoe Selo paid 45 rubles per 

» Semevsky, ii. p. 129. * C/, ibid,, ii. p. 130. 
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osmak, or at the rate of ii rubles 25 kopeks per married couple per 
year.^ From data of a slightly later period, it appears that the 
osmak usually contained about fifteen souls of male sex, so that the 
obrdk per census soul in the period 1725-1730 may be taken at about 
3 rubles. This was coimted a heavy obrdk. In the Little Russian 
and in the Moscow estates occupied by Tsar’s peasants, the obrdk 
at this time was relatively much lower than it was in the north. 
Thus in Ponumitsy, e.g., the obrdk was only 28 kopeks ; in Toninsky 
volost, near Moscow, 38 kopeks ; in Saratov, i ruble i kopek ; in Dor- 
pat, I ruble 72 kopeks ; in Reval, 2 rubles 2 kopeks. In addition to 
these there were various obligations in labour or in kind.^ 

The Tsar’s peasants, like the Court peasants in general, had been 
subject to the payment of vyvodnye money ; ® but in 1766 Katherine 
II ordered that brides should be allowed to go out of Tsarskoe Selo 
without payment, hoping that the neighbouring pomyetscheke would 
foUow this example.^ This policy of permitting brides to go freely 
was, however, altered in 1774, when a fee of 5 rubles was again 
exacted for marriages with peasants outside the Imperial votchini, 
and 3 rubles in money, with 2 quarts of rye, i of wheat, and 4 of 
oats.® 

The poll tax appears to have been paid on the Tsar’s estates by 
the dvorovie lyude as well as by the field peasants. In the Tsar’s 
votchini, in Peterburgskaya gub., the Tsar’s peasants, instead of 
paying poll tax, were obliged to furnish fodder for the horses of the 
regiments of the guard. The Empress Ehzabeth, however, released 
her Tsarskoe Selo peasants from the poll-tax obligation. These 
circumstances suggest a certain confusion of pubhc and private 
obligations in spite of the separation of the Tsar’s peasants from 
other classes of peasantry. 

Recruiting and the maintenance of roads and bridges fell upon 
the Tsar’s peasants as obligations. 

The area of land allotted to the Tsarskoe Selo peasants was fairly 
generous. They had 56 dessyatin per osmak, or, at the rate of 15 
census souls per osmak, equal to 3.73 dessyatin per male soul. At 

^ That is, 78 rubles per year in modem money for each married couple, 
according to Semevsl^, li. p. 131. 

* Cf. Semevsky, ii. p. 132. 

* In 1716 the amount was $5. Ihid., p. 137. * Ibid., p. 138. 

* Yakovnik, op. cit., iii. pp. 200-1 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 138. 
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the rate of 6.2 male souls per household,^ the area of land in the 
possession of each household would be 23.126 dessyatin. 

Among the Tsar’s peasants, as among the peasants of the Court 
volosts, there existed the community system, with periodical or fre- 
quent redistribution of the land. In 1768 Katherine II, impressed 
with the arguments of Elagin, to which allusion has been made, 
proposed that artificial households should be formed, each consisting 
of six men and six women and that to this tyaglo, or tax unit, there 
should be given 60 dessyatin of land “ into their perpetual keeping.” 
This meant the abolition of repartition. From each tyaglo there 
was to be supplied for the work of the Treasury, one mounted work- 
man, and one workman and two women on foot. The estimated 
income from the Tsar’s votchini on this new basis was equivalent to 
42 rubles per osmak. In 1770 the project of Katherine was further 
elaborated by the manager of Tsarskoe Selo . He recommended that 
the plan be adopted not only there, but in others of the Tsar’s votchini. 
Some of his suggestions were that to each tyaglo group there should 
be allotted 60 dessyatin of land, according to the suggestion of the 
Empress, and as well 6 horses, 12 cows, 12 sheep, 3 pigs, and 30 
chickens. The peasants were not to be permitted to sell cattle fodder, 
no matter how much of it they might have. The practice of living 
in large villages was not convenient, therefore not more than twenty 
tyaglo groups should be permitted to settle in each village. For 
every himdred tyaglo there should be allowed 600 dessyatin of 
plough-land, and the same amoimt of meadow-land in Treasury 
occupation. This land should be stocked at the rate of one cow and 
one sheep per dessyatin, as well as with pigs and poultry in propor- 
tion.® Those peasants who would not, or who could not, engage in 
agriculture, should be settled in large settlements, and should be 
allowed a small amount of land for pasture (2J dessyatin), with access 
to forests. These settlements should be near great rivers or near 
roads. From these people no Treasury obligations should be ex- 
acted ; instead of these they should pay an ohrdk of 5 rubles 45 
kopeks per male soul. In order to gain this amount, as well as to 

» Senaevsky, ii. p. 131. 

• Between the ages of seventeen and sixty-five, according to the plan as 
amplified by the manager of Tsarskoe Selo in 1 770. Cf. Semevsky, li. p. 145. 

* Udqlov considered that such a method should yield an income of 5402 
mbles per hundred tyaglo, or 54.02 rubles per tyaglo. Cf. Semevsky, ii. p. 145. 
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secure their own subsistence, they could work in the factories or 
engage in handicrafts.^ 

This project was not carried out. Had it been so, it would have 
contributed through the Tsar’s peasantry towards the destruction 
of the Russian community, and in this way must have tended to 
break up the rural life of Russia. 

When the rebellion of Pugachov took place in 1775,* there were 
disturbances among the Tsar’s peasants in the Volga region. Sivers, 
the Governor of Novgorod, in reporting about these disturbances to 
the Empress, observes that at that moment Elagin, to whom the 
administration of the estate had been confided, was attempting an 
experiment in a new economical system. He does not say that the 
disturbances were due to this cause, but the inference is obvious.^ 

Complaints having been made to the Tsarevich Paul (afterwards 
Paul I) by the peasants upon his estate of G^tschina, he seems to 
have made an unsuccessful attempt to adopt some such system as 
Elagin had suggested. Swinton, who travelled in Russia in 1788- 
1791, describes the situation at Gatschina after this attempt had 
been made : “ The serfs complain of the heaviness of the work, and 
strive towards liberty, not reahzing that they are not fit to enjoy 
it. . . . His Highness (the Tsarevich) ordered that the EngHsh 
method of farming on lease should be adopted, and that the tenants 
should be provided with aU that is necessary for their farms, as well 
as with instruction in agriculture. Within two years the peasants 
succeeded in selling their newly acquired property and in drinking 
the proceeds. They appeared to incapable of pa5dng even an 
insignificant rent, and they asked that the old order should be re- 
introduced.” ^ 

In 1775, while the rebellion of Pugachov was going on, and while 
the whole peasant world was in commotion, an attempt was made to 
impose six rubles of ohrdk per tyaglo upon the Tsar’s peasants in 
Kiyasovkaya volost, where already sympathy with Pugachov had 
been expressed. Orders had been given that this volost should 
supply a number of Uhlans for the purpose of strengthening the 

^ Semevsky, ii. pp. 145 and 146. * Cf. infra, vol. ii. Book IV. c. ii. 

® Blum, Ein Russicher Staatsmann, ii. p. 240 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. 
p. 146. 

* Swinton, Travels into Norway, Denmark, and Russia in the Years 1 788, 
1789* I 790 » 1791 (London, 1792), pp. 447-8 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. 

pp. 146 and 147. 
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forces then engaged against Pugachov, or for purposes of local de- 
fence against any attack he might make. Bolotov, who had to 
review the company of Uhlans, observed one tall and strapping 
feUow, whom he complimented upon his military air. “ Yes,** the 
peasant answered, “ but I would not fight against my brothers. If 
it came to fighting you boyars, I would be ready to spit ten of you 
on one spear.** 

After the execution of Pugachov, at which he was present, Bolo- 
tov returned to Kiyasovky. Shortly afterwards a large group of 
peasants, headed by one whose name was Romanov, came to him, a 
number of voices shouting : 

“ You ordered six rubles ohrdk. What is that for ? ** 

It is ordered by the Prince.** 

But why do the rest of the Tsar*s peasants pay less ? ** 

“ This I do not know. It is the wish of the Prince and the 
Empress.** 

** That is impossible,** answered Romanov; “ we do not believe 
it. The Empress knows nothing about it. It is one of your novel- 
ties, and you want to fill your pockets with our money.** 

Bolotov swore at Romanov, and Romanov answered him in kind. 
The upshot of this disturbance was that two peasants were sent as 
deputies to Prince Gagarin at Moscow. They were sent to the 
Treasury factories, and Romanov was sent to Siberia, after having 
made an unsuccessful attempt to get a petition into the hands of the 
Empress.^ 

The collapse of the rebellion of Pugachov led to the suppression 
of overt disturbance among the Tsar*s peasants for the time. 

(c) THE STABLE PEASANTS 

Stable peasants make their appearance in the time of the Kalitas 
djmasty. In the latter part of the seventeenth century there were 
in the stables of the Tsar upwards of 40,000 horses, and these were 
attended to by Stable peasants, the fodder for this vast stud being 
drawn not only from them, but also from Court peasants and from 
the monastic lands in the Moscow region.* These horses were, of 

^ Memoirs of Bolotov, iii. pp. 483, 491-9 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. pp. 156-8, 

• The Horse-breeding Journal (1844), vol. viii. p. 598 ; Merder, Historical 
Sketch of Russian Horse^reeding (St. Petersburg, 1897), P* i9» Semevsky, 
ii. p. i6z. 
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course, kept not merely for the use of the Court, but the studs were 
maintained with the view of reinforcing the cavalry studs by the 
introduction of good stock. In 1738 the Stable peasants numbered 
34,684 souls of male sex. Certain votchini were ascribed to the use 
of studs in specified places ; for example, in 1760, Pochinkovsky 
volost, which had formerly been ascribed to the potash works of the 
State, was ascribed to the studs of the Household Cavalry, and was 
placed under the control of the regimental commander. In the 
latter half of the seventeenth century the taxes imposed upon the 
Stable peasants were collected chiefly in kind ; for example, from the 
town of Romanov, the peasants had to dehver 3000 horse shoes, and 
from the town of Skopin 300, together with specified quantities of 
geese, swine, &c. The money payments at this period were small in 
amount.^ 

The policy of abolishing hartschina among the Court peasantry 
was carried out with comparative rapidity, the same policy was 
applied to the Stable peasantry, but more slowly. In 1756, for 
example, the peasants of Bronnitsky volost, owing to the deficiency 
of plough and meadow land, were obliged to bum half a miUion 
bricks.^ 

In the sixties of the eighteenth century complaints of overwork 
begin to be common. The officials regarded with pride the stable 
and other buildings which had been erected by the hartschina labour 
of the Stable peasants ; for example, in the above-mentioned volost of 
Bronnitsky, stables which, had they been built with free hired labour, 
would have cost 200,000 rubles, were built by the peasants at the 
cost to the administration of 50,000 rubles. The exaction of these 
heavy labours not unnaturally produced disturbances. A proposi- 
tion was made in 1758, by the over-equerry, to give Treasury plough 
land into the ownership of the peasants, to supply them with seed, 
and then to exact a specified proportion of the crops (three quarters) 
leaviag the remainder of the crops in the possession of the peasants. 
But the scheme was handicapped with the provision that a certain 
average of grain must be delivered whatever the crop might be. The 
peasants had besides to deliver the amount of straw necessary for the 
horses. These terms were objected to by the peasants because they 

^ Journal of Studs and Hunting (1842), vol. iii. pp. 135-7 ; cited by 
Semevsky, ii. p. 164. 

• Semevsky, ii. p. 165. 
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considered them too onerous.^ The Stable peasants appear to have 
frequently offered to pay a relatively high ohrdk on condition that 
they should be relieved of all other obhgations ; and to a certain 
extent their demands seem to have been met. Towards the end of 
the reign of Katherine II the obligations in kind seem to have been 
altogether replaced by money ohrdk? 

Up till 1765 vyvodnye money was charged for outgoing brides 
from the Stable volosts ; in that year the Court Chancellery repeated 
a previous regulation forbidding the exaction of payment from out- 
going brides. This remission of the marriage tax does not seem to 
have had ever5rwhere the desired effect, for in 1767 the peasants of 
Gavrilovsky and Shekshovsky volosts complained to the Stable 
Chancellery that in their villages there were girls and widows whom 
none of their own peasants desired to marry, “ and thus they get old 
without any use, and wander about from house to house.” ® 

Problems of the same character as those which arose in connec- 
tion with the Tsar’s peasants arose also among those of the Stable — 
the problems of repartition of land, of the accumulation of reserves 
of grain against deficient harvests, &c. 

The administration of the Stable peasants in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century was in the hands of the Stable prekaZy or 
bureau of the Stables ; in 1705 it was transferred to the Ingerman- 
land Chancellery for Court Affairs ; in 1709, together with the Court 
volosts, the Stable volosts were transferred to the administration of 
the governors of guherni. In 1721 Peter the Great ordered that the 
Court and Stable volosts should be put under the charge of an official 
in Moscow. After minor changes in 1724, the Stable prekaz was re- 
estabhshed, and was entrusted with the management of the Stable 
volosts, and also of those Court volosts in which there were Imperial 
studs. In 1733 the Stable Chancellery was established in Moscow 
for the management of the studs, and a new department — ^the 
Equerries’ Chancellery — ^which was afterwards called the Court 
Stable Office was established. In 1762 the two last were vmited, 
both being taken to St. Petersburg ; in 1765 they were redivided, 
the former being sent to Moscow, while the latter remained at St. 
Petersburg.* In 1786 the Stable Chancellery was abolished, and the 
peasants who had been imder its care were handed over to Directors 

1 Semevsky, ii. p, 168. * Ibid., p. 170. 

* Ibid., p. 174 . * Cf. ibid., p. 177. 
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of the Household, and were made to rank equally with the State 
peasants.^ 

{d) THE FALCONERS 

The favourite sport of the Tsars from early times was falconry, 
and for the purpose of procuring birds — ^falcon, gerfalcon, and vul- 
tures — sometimes from the remoter regions of the North, a separate 
group of peasants was maintained. These birds were not only used 
to provide princely and Imperial pastime, they were sent as presents 
to Asiatic and European Courts. The falconers were empowered to 
take from the villages chickens and pigeons for food for birds of the 
chase, and they were sent on hunting expeditions to obtain ravens 
for training the gerfalcons, as well as wild pigeons for their food. On 
these expeditions they carried with them an order of the Tsar requir- 
ing people ever3where to provide them with accommodation, and 
with food for their horses and their birds, as well as for themselves, 
and to render them every assistance, including the provision of as 
many peasants as they might require. The captured birds were to 
be transported to Moscow in peasants' carts requisitioned by the 
falconers. In 1723 those of the falconers who had lands were 
counted in the same category as the freeholders,” and were 
obliged to pay poll tax, to submit to the quartering of troops upon 
them, and to supply recruits. 

In 1724, 1725, and 1727 each falconer received by way of wages 
5 rubles, and in 1726 and 1728, 2 rubles, with additional amounts for 
travelling expenses and food for the birds. Bonuses were given for 
successful hunting, and a fine was imposed when it was imsuccess- 
ful. The number of birds which they might take was limited. In 
1731 the Senate ordered the gerfalcon hunters on the River Dvina 
to furnish to Moscow yearly 20 grown gerfalcon and 30 pouts, for 
which they were to receive for ordinary gerfalcon 5 rubles, and for 
pouts 3 rubles, and for coloured birds 6 and 4 rubles respectively. 
The falconers were required to build and to keep in repair the boats 
they used on their expeditions, and to provide for the transportation 
of the birds to Moscow. One half of the price was to be paid on 
departure for the chase and the other half on delivery of the birds.® 

^ Collections of the Historical Society ^ vi. p. 282 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. 
P* 171- 

* F.C.L., viii., No, 5791, and ix., No. 6986 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 188. 
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In 1742 the falconers complained that they were sufiering from 
excessive burdens, whereupon the Senate invited from the then 
newly established Chancellery of the Master of the Hunt informa- 
tion about the number of the falconers and as to whether they were 
all required. The Chancellery reported that there were of falconer- 
peasants at that time 868 souls, and that they were all required, 
partly for the sport of the Empress Katherine ^ and partly for gifts 
to ambassadors. Katherine, indeed, greatly reinvigorated the sport, 
and even sent her falconers to Spitzbergen and into the frozen 
coasts of Siberia to obtain gerfalcons.^ This renewed interest in 
their functions led the falconers to try to improve their condition. 
Some of them even endeavoured to secure leave to abandon the 
chase and to enter into business. The Senate refused to permit them 
to trade, although Katherine herself protested, What is the reason,'* 
she wrote to the Procurator-General Glyebov, ** for refusing to allow 
the falconers to trade when the Tartars and the coachmen are 
granted this right ? ” ^ 

The obhgations borne by the falconers varied in different regions. 
Some paid no taxes, having no land, some paid the 70 kopek poll 
tax, some paid an ohrok of 2 rubles.^ 

Only in 1827 were the falconers ascribed among the State peas- 
antry.® 

^ Whether for political r^sons or for the reason that she liked the sport, 
Katherine amused herself with falconry in Moscow in 1763. C/. Semevsky, 
ii. p. 189. 

* Ibid., p. 190. 

® Coll. Hist. Soc., vii. p. 288 ; cited, ibid., p. 191. 

^ Semevsky, ii. p. 192. ® Ibid., p. 193. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE AGRICULTURAL PEASANTS IN THE 
EIGTHTEENTH CENTURY 

4. The Agricultural Peasants of the State 

We have seen that under Peter the Great large numbers of the 
peasants on the domains of the State were ascribed to the various 
industrial enterprises of the Treasury, and that large numbers of 
them were ascribed to the similar enterprises of private persons and 
of joint-stock companies. The peasants ascribed to the works, of 
the State, as well as those ascribed to other works, are the subject of 
subsequent treatment.^ At the present moment we shall confine 
ourselves to an examination of the condition of those peasants who 
were engaged in agriculture upon the State domains, from which 
class, indeed, the industrial peasants were chiefly drawn into the 
State enterprises, and to a considerable extent also into private 
industrial establishments. The agricultural peasants of the State 
were known as Black Ploughing Peasants — ^that is to say, peasants 
cultivating the Black, or the soil.^ 

Had the Black Ploughing Peasants been suffered to continue 
upon the State domains, and had their obligations to the State been 
converted into rents or into rents and taxes, payable by them to the 
State, provided these rents had not been too burdensome, had they 
been given sufficient land and had they been allowed to divide this 
land among themselves in groups of sufficient but not of too great 
dimensions, it might be held, from the point of view of the national 
ownership of the land, as an ideal system, that the Russian form of 
land ownership as apphed to these peasants was as near perfection 
as human legislation might be expected to accomplish. But the 
mania for change, which we have recognized as an element imder- 

» See Book III. 

* Although many of them were in the Black Soil Region, they were not 
confined to that part of Russia. 
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lying apparent stagnation, prevented any such condition from being 
realized. Peasants were tom from their fields in the time of Peter 
the Great, and were thrust into servitude either in the factories of 
the State or in the factories of private owners, while those who 
remained were burdened with obligations not quite so great, per- 
haps, as those of the peasants of the neighbouring pomyetscheke, but 
great enough to produce on occasion serious discontent. Proposals 
were even advanced that the State peasants should be sold at so 
much per head to private landowners, and that they should remain 
in bondage to them.^ 

Although at the beginning of her reign Katherine II was un- 
doubtedly desirous of improving the condition of the peasantry, 
she came to be frightened at the spectacle of the attempts which the 
bonded peasants were making to improve their position for them- 
selves, so that the net result of her endeavours was a further 
tightening of the chain of bondage. Instead of gradually absorbing 
the peasants in private bondage into the peasantry of the State, and 
thus eventually securing their effective liberty, she enlarged the 
area of bondage right by extending it to Little Russia and to the 
Ukraine, both regions having previously been exempt from it, and 
she gave away into private possession from the State domain, or 
from Court property, populated estates with 400,000 p)easant souls 
of male sex ^ 

At the time of the second census, in 1742, there were 554,425 
souls ; and at the time of the third census, in 1762, there were 
627,027 souls, both of male sex, belonging to the Black Ploughing 
Peasantry.^ Up till the times mentioned these were the numbers 
of the State peasants who had escaped being handed over to private 
owners, or who had escaped being ascribed to State factories. 

When the Legislative Commission, appointed by Katherine, 
was formed,^ all peasants were required to elect from each volost (in 
some cases from each village) a deputy ; and the deputies so elected 
were required in turn to elect district deputies, to whom they were 

^ As, for example, by Prince Tscherbatov in the reign of Katherine II, 
who proposed that the State peasants be disposed of at the rate of 80 rubles 
per soul Cf. Semevsky, ii. p. 598, 

• Cf. Semevsky, op. cit., 1. p. xxvi. 

® To arrive at the total peasant population these numbers should be 
approximately^ doubled. The total population of Russia at these times was 
16 and 19 millions respectively. 

* See infra, pp. 314 et seq. 
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to deliver written instructions,” or reports, concerning their econo- 
mical conditions and their needs. These “ instructions ” were to be 
handed on to the provincial deputies, who were to present them 
to the Commission The deputy from Veleke Ustug province 
carried to St. Petersburg from the Black Ploughing Peasants of that 
province, one hundred and ninety-two “ instructions.” Lesser 
numbers of “ instructions ” were brought by the deputies of other 
provinces. These documents show that the Black Ploughing 
Peasants, like other peasants at that time, suffered from want of 
land. They demanded more land, and demanded also that they 
be permitted to re-distribute it among themselves. 

The general survey of two of the northern guherni of European 
Russia — ^Vologdskaya and Olonetskaya guh . — ^which was under- 
taken at the same time reveals the existence of volost repartition 
among the Black Ploughing Peasants. In other guherni, village 
repartition, such as we have seen existed among the landowners* 
peasantry, obtained also among the Black Ploughing Peasants.^ 
Among them, therefore, both forms of repartition may be held to 
have existed at this time.^ 

Some communities in Solvyechegodsky district are said by Sher- 
bina to have possessed for two hundred years a comphcated struc- 
ture, involving volost repartition. It is not necessary to suppose, 
however, that during this long period the repartitions were accom- 
plished at regularly recurrent intervals. In the district in question, 
in some cases a very large number of villages entered into the scheme 
of repartition. In one volost, for example, one himdred and sixty- 
three villages “ were bound together by common land relations.** ^ 
Among the Black Ploughing Peasants in Arkhangelskaya guh. there 
were subject to repartition common forests, meadows, pastures, and 
even fisheries.® In the north of Russia the volosts were sometimes 

1 These documents have never been published. The particulars disclosed 
by them are taken from Semevsky, ii. pp. ^4-5. 

* According to Semevsky, volost repartition existed in these guherni up 
till the seventies of the nineteenth century. Ibid., p. 605. 

* On this question see Sherbina, Land Community ” in Russian 
Thought (i88o), No. 7. pp. 106-7 ; cited, ibid., p. 606, and Sokolovsky, P. A., 
Outline of the History 0} the Rural Community (St. Petersburg, 1877), PP* 85-88 : 
cited, ibid., pp. 598-9. See also on the whole question, ^e important work 
of V. G. Simkhowitsch, Die Feldgemeinschajt in Russland (Jena. 1898). 

* Sherbina, loc. cit. 

* Arkhangelskaya guh. Messenger (1870), No. 60 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. 
p.607. 
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very large. Thus one volost contained nearly forty square miles. 
In Siberia some volosts were even larger. These complicated land 
relations thus applied to great areas, because occasionally the area 
subject to redistribution comprised not only one volost, but two and 
even three adjacent volosts} 

The system of common possession of land with recurrent repar- 
tition did not apply merely to peasants of one category. In the 
sixties of the eighteenth century there were instances of mutuality 
among different categories of peasants, and even among different 
categories of people, for merchants and other persons sometimes 
entered into the conununity in this relation. 

Thus the Black Ploughing Peasants had association in land 
possession with Economical peasants and with private owners in 
Veleke Ustug, Solvyechegodsky, Lalsky, Krasnoborsky, and other 
districts.^ Peasants living in one district had even shares in common 
property in other districts.^ 

Yet there does not appear to be any evidence of the plough 
lands of the Black Ploughing Peasants having been subject 
to redivision. The result of this condition, together with the 
possibility of transferring land from one household to another, 
was great inequahty in the areas of land in individual house- 
hold occupation. 

The peasants of Molsky volost in Tolemsky district, for example, 
complained that the lands “ now possessed ” are not according to 
the census souls, but are in accordance with the distribution of two 
hundred years before — “ what was then inscribed for each one, so 
it has remained to their heirs. Some have so much land that they 
sell it. Not a few people have much land.'^ ^ 

Moreover, the practice of mortgaging peasant lands having be- 
come more or less common, mortgages and sales were effected with 
of&cials, merchants, and even with clergy ; the peasant interests in 
the land tended to diminish, and the interests of these extraneous 
mortgagees and owners tended to increase. The peasants of Lyabel- 
skoy volost, for example, complained that ** the village owners — ^the 
Ustinsky merchants, Andrei Panov and Ivan Protodiakonov, have 
plough lands in our volost to a greater extent than the Black Plough- 
ing Peasants, have indeed the greater half of the whole of the lands, 

^ Semevsky, ii. p. 6io. * Cf. ibid. 

* Ibid. * Quoted by ibid., ii. p. 614. 
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and three times as much in meadow ; and they take the benefit of it, 
and become immeasureably rich.” ^ 

In other districts of the same province the greater part of the 
land was mortgaged by the peasants to merchants in the neighbour- 
ing towns.2 The loans had been effected, not for the purpose of 
stimulating production, but entirely for consumption during inferior 
harvest years. Since the peasants had not succeeded in paying off 
these consumption loans out of the produce of good harvests, it was 
inevitable that they should become gradually impoverished, and 
that they should sink under the load of accumulating interest . When, 
as was the case in Arkhangelskaya guh., for example, the mortgagees 
entered into possession of the Black Plough Lands, they some- 
times went to the villages which they now possessed, abandoning 
their business and engaging in agriculture. Such newcomers 
evaded when they could the obhgations which the previous peasant 
owners had had to perform, and evaded also their share of the taxes 
for absentee peasants and of the burden of social service in elective 
offices. There thus grew upon the Black Plough Lands, belonging 
to the State domain and nominally in the possession of the Black 
Ploughing Peasants, a new class of village owners,” who, in effect, 
enjoyed the same privileges as pomyetscheke, and collected obrdk 
from cultivating peasants. This class was composed not merely of 
money-lending merchants, but in it also were to be found money- 
lending peasants, who had accumulated means and had come to be 
possessors of villages with poorer peasants cultivating the land and 
paying obrdk to them. Sometimes these “ village owners ” arranged 
for the cultivation of the land with polovneke or metayer tenants. 
Where “ village owners ” possessed a considerable area, as some of 
them did (tens of dezsyatirC)? they naturally inspired dishke in the 
minds of peasants who were feeling the pinch of land scarcity, and 
who were in presence of a condition in which, owing largely to the 
advent of the “ village owners,” obrdk had advanced. Thus in their 
“ Instructions,” conveyed through the deputies to the Legislative 
Commission of Katherine II, the peasants of Orlovsky district, in the 
province of Viatka, asked the Commission to take away from the 
merchants and the peasants (village owners) the fisheries and the 
bee-hives, and to give them to the village aldermen, so that the living 

^ Quoted from the ** Instructions ** by Semevsi^, ii. p. 616. 

' Ibid., p. 616. • Fifty dessyatin is about 135 acres. 
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peasants (the Black Ploughing Peasants actually engaged in cul- 
tivation) could have the possession of these according to the number 
of souls, and that the possession of them by the well-to-do in order 
to preserve their capital should not be permitted. It is necessary 
also to take away the villages from the merchant and peasant * village 
owners ' in order to satisfy those who have little land.*' ^ In Ark- 
hangelskaya guh. the governor reported that it was advisable to 
take from the merchant “ village owners ” the lands owned by them 
and cultivated by polovneke (metayer tenants), and to give them to 
the Black Ploughing Peasants, on the understanding that compensa- 
tion for disturbance be paid by the latter.^ In some places the 
peasants appeared to desire the re-possession of the alienated lands 
in order that these lands might be redistributed along with the lands 
stni in possession of the Black Ploughing Peasants. The repartition 
of peasant lands had probably in such cases come to be difficult 
where the land of the “ village owners ” constituted intrusive strips 
exempt from repartition. The peasants of Molskoy volost, for ex- 
ample, demanded the inclusion in the repartition scheme of obrochny 
lands, or lands on obrdk, as well as the lands on tyaglo ® for this 
reason. 

There thus appears among the Black Ploughing Peasants a strong 
tendency towards repartition, arising partly out of early if not 
ancient practice, as well as out of the persistency of the desire for 
uniformity of condition, strengthened as this desire was by the 
uniformity of taxation. In addition to these causes there was a 
further physical cause, which was operative chiefly in the northern 
gub. This was the shifting of the rivers in the swampy plains.^ These 
rivers carried ofi the soil from one bank and piled it up on the other, 
so that unless there was more or less frequent redistribution the 
peasants on one bank would gradually be deprived of their land hy 
erosion, while the peasants on the other would be enriched. 

The demands of the Black Ploughing Peasants, which were 
brought before the Legislative Commission of Katherine II, were not 
without historical justification. In 1649 ilie peasants of Trans-Onega 
villages were forbidden to sell or to mortgage their lands, and those 
lands which had been alienated were required to be returned by the 
purchasers or mortgagees without compensation ; in 1663 the Kargo- 

^ Semevsky. ii. p, 62a * Ibid., p. 621. 

• Ibid, * Cf. ibtd„ ii. p. 622, 
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polsky and other peasants were permitted to buy back lands which 
had been sold ; ^ in 1651 the monasteries, churches, and private 
persons, by whom lands had been purchased, or obtained through 
defaulting mortgagors from the lands of the Black Ploughing Peas- 
ants, were required to return them, although the order does not 
appear to have been obeyed ^ In 1690 the peasants of Pomorsk 
were forbidden to sell their lands to the monasteries, to the churches, 
or to the Strogonovs. Where, as in the case of the merchants of 
Veleke Ustug, “ village owners ** were allowed to keep their pur- 
chased lands, they were required to see that the polovneke by whom 
the lands were cultivated discharged all the volost obhgations in the 
same way as the other peasants.® In 1751 the lands of Pomorsk, 
which had been alienated by the peasants, were resumed by the 
Treasury. In 1753 the peasants of this region were permitted to 
sell lands to merchants and to certain other persons, but they were 
not permitted to sell lands to the pomyetscheke or “ other strange 
people,” or to sell or give them to the monasteries, bishops* houses, 
or churches.^ 

In 1778 Katherine II so far acknowledged the reasonableness of 
the complaints of the peasants that she ordered the selling of free 
lands — ^that is to say, lands in occupation of State and Treasury 
peasants of all categories — evidently, thinks Semevsky, in order to 
provide a means of increasing the holdings of those State peasants 
who had insufficient land.® Numerous ukases about the apportion- 
ing of increased allotments to the State and other Treasury peasants 
followed. 

When, in 1775, the affairs of the Black Ploughing Peasants were 
entrusted to the exchequer courts of the guberni, complaints of the 
insufficiency of land became frequent. The peasants complained 
that through the concentration of land in the hands of a relatively 
small number of persons, through purchases, inheritance, and other- 
wise, peasants who wanted to cultivate land could not obtain it. 
On 30th June 1775 the Directors of Economies, who administered 
the affairs of the peasants imder the exchequer courts, carried out 
in many guberni an arrangement for the equal division of land among 

^ F.C.L., i., Nos. 10, 1 12 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 623. 

• Dyakonov, Sketches of the History of the Rural Populaiion of the Moscow 
State (St. Petersburg, 1898), p. 167 ; cited by Semevsl^, ii. p. 623. 

• Ukase of 1652. F.C.II., i., No. 79 ; cit^, ibid, 

• F.C.L., xiii., Nos. 10,082 ; cited, ibid. * Ibid,, ii. p. 633. 
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the peasants. This arrangement varied in different r^ons. In 
Olonetskaya gub,y for example, the land was subjected to reparti- 
tion ; ^ but the “ village owners ” remained as part owners of the 
whole.* In the lands ascribed to the Petrov Iron Works, the deeds 
given by the peasants to the merchants in respect to the sales of 
land were cancelled on the ground that the peasants had already 
repaid by their products their obligations to the merchants.* 

The increase in numbers of “ village owners,'' whether from the 
merchantry or from the rich peasantry, had not merely produced 
discontent among the peasants with insufficient or with no land — ^it 
produced also in the eighteenth century a group of interests opposed 
to repartition. For example, in the village of Pudojsk repartition 
was carried out in 1784 ; but a rich peasant felt aggrieved that his 
holding was seriously diminished, and brought his case before the 
courts. The local court ordered the land to be returned to him, 
dealing in the same way with the lands of other peasants in the 
same position. The peasants refused to obey the order of the court, 
insisting that they had acted in accordance with the instructions of 
the Exchequer Court of the guhernie. The Gk)vemor, Derjavin, asked 
the Exchequer Court to issue orders to the effect if the division of 
land was not accomplished peacefully, it should not be accomplished 
at all.^ The effect of this case was spread widely. In other dis- 
tricts the “ village owners " objected to repartition, or clamoured 
for return of the lands of which they had been deprived. Derjavin 
was no doubt correct in his statement that repartition developed 
hatred among the peasants.® For example, twenty peasants of 
Ostrechinsk complained that ‘‘ lands cleared by their ancestors, and 
by their labours brought into cultivation, had been taken from them 
and given to people who not only never cared about the ploughing 
of plough-lands and the clearing of meadows, but whose ancestors 
were like them ; while the ancestors of others had sold their lands 
* . . and now they ask that the land be divided." ® 

While Derjavin took the part of the village owners," the 
General-Governor, Tutolmin, took the part of the peasants. He 
saw in the sales of Treasury lands by peasants in occupation, but not 
in landownership, to peasant or other purchasers, merely a breach of 

1 Both by volosts and by villages. ^Semevsky, ii. p. 635. 

* Ibid, * Ibid,, ii. p. 636. 

* Ibid., ii. pp. 636-9. » Ibid,, p. 63S. • Ibid,, p. 
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the law. The peasants sold what did not belong to them, and they 
could give no title of possession. On the principle of comeai emptor, 
the people who made an illegal purchase had themselves to blame. 
The Senate agreed with Tutolmin, reprimanded Derjavin, and re- 
moved him to another office, telhng him that in the future he “ must 
try to act according to law, and that he must not arrogate to himself 
powers with which he was not entrusted.'^ ^ 

Tutolmin was required by the Senate to carry out the law. This 
he proceeded to do by instructing the Exchequer Court of Olonets 
to see that all the deeds connected with the sale and mortgage of the 
Treasury lands of the Black Ploughing Peasants were dehvered up 
to it ; and '' since in almost every one of the Treasury volosts there 
is sufficient land to satisfy all the peasants, it remains to the Director 
of Economies to convince the peasants that the necessary amount 
should he cuUivaied by the common force” ^ 

The result of this attitude of Tutolmin was the elective reparti- 
tion of a portion of the land of Olonetskaya guh. The whole of the 
land was not subjected to repartition, probably because in certain 
parts of the gubernie the population was scanty.® But excepting 
in Arkhangelskaya gub.y there was no general adoption of the prac- 
tice of redividing and of then practising cultivation ” by the common 
force.’’ 

The same attitude of mind towards the peasant commimity, 
which is observable in the actions and expressions of Tutolmin, 
appears at the same time in the orders of the Director of Economies 
of Arkhangelskaya gub. He instructed the aldermen and the peas- 
ants of all the volosts under his direction, “ to equalize among them- 
selves all the tyagh lands, and where there is insufficient land, the 
forces of the mir should be directed towards the cultivation of “ new 

1 Ukase of Senate of i6th December 1785, cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 646. 
On the whole case, see Arch, of Min, of Justice : Affairs of the Senate, Nos. 831- 
4402, pp. 180-316. Derjavin, Works (St. Petersburg, 1872), vii. pp. 56-95 and 
688-9 '» cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 646. 

• Ibid., p. 647. 

® Cf. Semevsky, ii. p. 648. From the time of Tutolmin, the lands redis- 
tributed by him were, as regards some of them, redistributed at each succes- 
sive census. As regards otiiers, they were not redistributed, although the 
peasants seem to have regarded the principle as established and oidy the 
practice held in abeyance. Here, as m many other parts of Russia, there 
do not appear to have been any repartitions for many years. According to 
Lalosh, quoted by Semevsky, m two districts — Petrozavodsky and Novye- 
netsky — there have been no repartitions since 1870. Ibid,, ii. p. 647, 
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plough-land.” ^ The latter instruction is a logical consequence of the 
system of repartition. If cleared land is to be expropriated by the 
community, it is obvious that land must be cleared at the conmion 
charge, otherwise, save in rare cases, it will not be cleared at all. It 
seems, however, that this part of the instructions was rarely carried 
into effect .2 The equalization was, however, carried out with results 
similar to those which appeared in Olonetskaya guh. The well-to-do 
peasants complained that they were being deprived of their property. 
Here also were concessions made to them. The repartition was 
ordered not to be forced — ^it was only to be carried out by general 
consent. The Director of Economies, however, made strenuous 
efforts to carry his point. “ Justice demands,” he said, in an order 
of 1786, ” that inhabitants who pay equal taxes should have equal 
shares in the land by which the taxes are yielded. Therefore the 
equalization of land, especially in those districts and volosts where 
the population is occupied chiefly in agriculture, is to be considered 
necessary in order that the population may have the means to pay 
taxes without arrears,” as well as to “ pacify the peasants who 
have little land ” ; but he ordered that the rights of those 
peasants who had either cleared land themselves, or who possessed 
cleared land by virtue of lawful documents, should be respected ; 
therefore only the common tyaglo land — ^that is, such land as is 
not cleared and land which has not been acquired by purchase 
or otherwise — should be subject to equal division. All lands 
other than the last mentioned were to be left in the hands of 
their owners.® 

Apart from the protests from the well-to-do peasants, there was 
a reason for this concession. The total area of plough-land was in- 
sufficient for the needs of the peasants, even if it had been equally 
divided. The forced division of it and the expropriation of recently 
cleared land, which such a division would have involved, would have 
imposed a sharp check upon individual clearing, and common clear- 
ing would in any case have been too slow a process to mitigate the 
disintegrating consequences of forced repartition. The Director 
seems to have relied upon the well-to-do peasants, who were thus 
left in possession of their land, acknowledging this concession by 
surrendering to the poorer peasants some of their horses and 

* Semevsky, ii. p. 649. * See, however, infra. 

* Semevsky, ii. p. 649. 
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cattle.^ It does not appear that this sanguine anticipation was 
realized. 

The conscientious Director, being prevented by the force of cir- 
cumstances from carrjnng into effect his ideal of equal distribution 
of land, proposed to adjust the equilibrium of burdens upon the 
peasants by levying the taxes, not in respect to souls of male sex, 
but in respect to land and to the working force upon it,® Semevsky 
points out that this was “ an attempt to perform the ‘ repartition of 
taxes,* which appears to be a phase in the development of com- 
munity landownership.** ® 

The proposal to readjust the basis of taxation opened up, how- 
ever, a very large question, to which at that time the Government 
was not prepared to address itself. The logical consequences of 
equal taxation, as the Director of Economies of the Arkhangelskaya 
guh, pointed out, was equal land or equal means to pay taxes. While 
the Government was inclined to favour repartition because it made 
for equality of tax-paying capacity, it shrank from the disturbance 
to existing economic relations which the forcible carrying out of 
repartition involved. In placating the poor peasant, the rich peas- 
ant was infuriated. Moreover, all the previous laws, grants, and 
privileges passed or conferred by the Government, as well as all 
contracts and title-deeds, were called in question by the project of 
redistribution. 

Referring to the numerous disputes and legal proceedings to 
which the repartitions gave rise, Anna Ephemenko remarks soimdly, 
“ The main knot of the confusion consists in the fact that two prin- 
ciples of right cut across one another. These two principles have 
nothing in common. One right is based upon ancient documents 
and other legal foundations, and the other is the right, also recog- 
nized by law, that every census soul should have secured for him a 
certain amount of land. . . .** ^ This inherent contradiction ac- 
counts for the vacillation of the Government, for the variation of the 
practice in different parts of Russia, and in the same part at different 

^ For an admirable account of the peasant community in the North of 
Russia, see Ephemenko, A., Inquiries into the Life of the People (Moscow, 
1884). On tiie* point in the text, see voL i. pp. 331-4. On the general ques- 
tion of repartition, see also “ V. V.” (Vasili Vorontsev) in Russian Thought 
(1897), No. 12. 

• Ephemenko, A., op, cit., i. p. 326 ; cited by Semevsl^, ii. p. 651. 

* Semevsky, ihid, * Ephemenko. A., op, cit„ 1. p. 326. 
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times, as advocates of the maintenance of one right or the other 
obtained temporary ascendancy. 

The Government attempted to solve the contradiction gradually 
by trying from time to time to prevent fresh inequalities from arising 
and fresh vested interests from developing, by prohibiting the sale 
of peasant interests in Treasury lands ; but these measures were 
taken without success. The laws in this regard were persistently 
evaded. Peasants continued to mortgage their lands, and even to 
sell them, only disguising the process in such a way as to keep appar- 
ently within the law, while really violating it.^ Many of them 
disposed of their iuterest in their land as Black Ploughing Peasants 
of the State and became polovfieke, remaining upon the land and 
cultivating it, but paying one half of the produce to the new owner.* 

In 1790 the Government ordered all the village lands owned by 
merchants and town residents to be taken from them and trans- 
ferred into the tyaglo lands of the villages to which they belonged. 
This measure was carried out within two years, excepting in one 
case ® where the lands had been granted by Peter the Great. The 
commxmity lands were further increased by the addition to them of 
the lands held on ohrdk, a measure which had been demanded by the 
peasants in their representations to the Legislative Commission of 
Katherine II. Notwithstanding this formal transference, however, it 
appears that lands were still given upon ohrdk, although the peasants 
who had insufficient land between repartitions seem to have enjoyed 
a preference in the allotment of the ohrochny land.^ In 1797 the 
di^bution of Treasury lands on ohrdk in Arkhangelskaya guh, was 
so arranged that the total of allotted land should reach the amount 
of 15 dessyatin per male soul. This division of the Treasury lands 
for the purpose of equalization “ prepared the way for the general 
repartition of the community land.” * 

In 1829 the Minister of Finance issued a circular letter to the 
Exchequer Courts of the guberni to the effect that lands which belong 
to settlements in the Treasury domains should be divided among the 

' Cf. Ephexnenko, A., op. i. p. 326. 

• Semevsky, ii. p. 652. For polovniki, see infra, pp. 284-7. 

• The case of Bajenin of Vavchuga in Kholmogorsky district. Semevsky, 
ii. p. 652. 

* This appears in a decree of the Arkhangelsk Government Department 
in 1795, Cf. Semevsky, ii. p. 653. 

* Ephemenko, A., op. cit., i. pp. 343-4 .* cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 656. 
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settlers upon them for cultivation and for the payment of taxes by 
iyaglo, according to the decision of the mir ; and that the Treasury 
settlers should not give on lease or mortgage their lots for money or 
grain payment, but they should cultivate it themselves equally, nor 
should the transference be permitted of lots on condition that those 
who acquire them should pay taxes for those from whom they are 
acquired.^ 

A decision of the Senate, confirmed by Imperial order, in 1831 
required “ the equalization in Arkhangelskaya gub. of lands among 
the peasants.” The repartition was to be conducted in such a way 
that each peasant should retain out of the land in his possession so 
much as he was entitled to according to the number of male souls in 
his household. Thus the well-to-do peasants, who had more land 
than they were entitled to, and who were therefore obliged to sur- 
render some of it, kept the best land and gave up the inferior. 
The repartition was quantitative, and not quahtative ; moreover, it 
was conducted; not according to volosts, but according to “ settle- 
ments.” Thus not only was there inequality in the land, and there- 
fore in the condition of the peasants within the “ settlement,” but 
there was inequality among the settlements.” ^ Some had more 
land than others. The result appeared in grave discontent among 
the peasants. Fights over land occurred in the villages, and many 
suits were brought before the local courts.® After 1831 repartitions 
became frequent in the Treasury lands of Arkhangelskaya gub. 
The next repartition occurred in 1834, the third in 1852, and the 
fourth in 1858, each at a census period. Although pressure was 
brought to bear upon the peasants by the administration to redis- 
tribute the lands by villages separately, there were some cases of 
redistribution by groups of villages, and there were also some cases 
of permanent occupation as well as of bequest.* 

In the history of land repartition among the Black Ploughing 
Peasants of Vologdskaya gub. there are some details which further 
illustrate the difficulties encountered by the Government in attempt- 
ing to secure continuous equality in the condition of the peasants. 
Upon receipt of a petition from “ many ” of the Treasury peasants 
the Exchequer Court of the gubernie ordered that the lands ^ould be 

^ Semevsky, ii. p. 657. • F.C.L., xxiv., No. 18,082, p. 8. 

* Archive of the GtUiemsky Messenger (1871), Nos. 44, 45, 51 ; ated by 
Semevsky, ii. p. 659. * Semevsky, ibid. 
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redivided, and that every family should receive as much land as 
might be in its power to cultivate. The volost authorities were re- 
quired to allot sufficient land to those families the members of which 
were without work (that is, who were not industrious), and to watch 
them. On the first sign of negligent cultivation, land sufficient for 
the actual working hands was to be left to them, and the remainder 
was to be given to other peasants. The Exchequer Court explained 
that the sole aim of the repartition was the common benefit, and that 
the plan was devised in order that landless peasants should not suffer 
from want of food, and that peasants who have more land than they 
need should not sell it } The repartition was accomplished gradually, 
and, as in Arkhangelskaya guh., it was not accomplished without 
complaints from the landless peasants on the one hand, and the 
peasants with land on the other. Three years after the original 
order was issued, or in 1798, another order required the immediate 
settlement of the quarrels which had arisen among the peasants, by 
means of repartition by the volost alderman and one peasant elected 
from each village. Minute instructions were given to them as to the 
manner of procedure. They were required to measure all the plough- 
land and meadows of every village, to draw up an account of this 
land according to a prescribed form, to calculate the average area per 
male soul, and to divide the land ‘‘ without offending anybody and 
by common consent, according to their official conscience, and not 
partially or in any way favouring their relatives.” They were also 
required, in case any viQage had a surplus of land, to transfer the 
surplus to another village.* The repartition according to souls was 
to apply to the votchini (or heritable estates), the field plough-land, 
and the meadows ; and ‘‘ the general mir ” had to decide in each 
case whether the peasant to whom the plough-land was allotted was 
fit to cultivate it or not. The out of field plough-land and the places 
which had been cleared by the then owner, or his father or grand- 
father, were not to be divided. If the plough-land so exempted from 
partition was not cultivated for three years, or if hay was not taken 
from the meadows in the forest clearings for ten years, any peasant 
might claim it by a written declaration in the volost court, eind the 
latter might grant him a certificate of ownership. If the new owner 
neglected the land for one year, it might be claimed by another. If 
there were more claimants than one, the alderman might divide the 
* Semevsky, ii. p. 654. * Ibid. 
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land in dispute “according to the number of working men and 
families.” 

Purchased land, unless the Senate decreed otherwise, was to be 
left in the hands of its owner ; but his heirs must submit it to reparti- 
tion . Obrochny lands were left in the hands of their owners, excepting 
where in addition to these, the owners had a surplus of purchased 
lands, in which case the obrochny lands were subject to repartition. 
Lands which were allotted to families of minors were to be culti- 
vated according to the decision of the mir, and the taxes were to be 
paid by the cultivators, the minors being meanwhile under the care 
of the alderman 1 

The amount of land allotted in these repartitions is difficult to 
state with precision. In Arkhangelskaya gwS., the plough-land only 
in the possession of the Black Ploughing Peasants appears to have 
varied from 3 J to 10 dessyatin per household, each household having 
3.5 souls of male sex, a number small when compared with that of 
households in other parts of Russia.^ There were, however, some 
households with 14 to 16 dessyatin. In Vologdskaya gub. the peas- 
ants had 2.8 dessyatin per soul of plough-land, and of all land on the 
average over the whole gubernie, 35 dessyatin per soul. 

The complaints and quarrels of the Black Ploughing Peasants 
in the two northern guberni were not without foimdation, as is 
evident from the efforts which the Government and the guberni 
officials both made to meet their views. It is also evident, however, 
that their difficulties arose largely from causes in the interior of their 
village life. There seems to have been among these peasants a 
number of thriftless people, who accumulated obligations and mort- 
gaged or sold their interest in the land occupied by them. In the 
first case eventually, and in the second case immediately, they be- 
came landless. There was little developed industry in the region, 
and notwithstanding the fact that they had separated themselves 
from the means of life, either by misfortune or by their own acts, they 
remained in the villages. The women sometimes became seam- 
stresses in the houses of merchants in the neighbouring towns ; ® 

^ Semevsky, ii. p. 655. 

• Especially where the undivided household was prevalent. Cf. infra, 
voL ii. Book V. ch. ii. 

* Archives of the Council of State : Affairs of the Legislative Commission of 
Katherine II, bundles 1 1 1-106 ; Afiair No. 121, bundle 89 ; cited by Semevsky, 
ii. p. 665. 
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sometimes the men were able to find constant or casual labour ; but 
a large number of them remained in the villages begging or other- 
wise existing as a burden on the community. These hohyeli, or 
landless peasants, formed sometimes a considerable proportion of the 
village population. For example, in two volosts of Arkhangelsk 
district there were ii6 hohyeli in a population of 602, or 19 per cent. 
In another part of the same gubernie they formed 12 per cent, of the 
peasant population. These people had not only somehow to be sup- 
ported by the community, but taxes had to be paid for them . Mean- 
while, the people who had taken their places on the land did not, save 
perhaps in rare cases, enter into the life of the village. They were 
not responsible for the village obligations, and having purchased only 
the peasants* interest, they had no clear title to the land occupied 
by them. Moreover, the peasants upon whom the burdens of the 
community really fell were sometimes, at all events, suffering from 
want of land, not because there was a net insufficiency, but because 
some of the available land was occupied by new-comers from the 
towns. The prices of meadow-lands and of plough-lands were also 
increased at the annual auctions by the new-comers, who, having 
more agricultural capital, were able to pay more than the villagers. 
Thus the situation which has been described in detail arose quite 
inevitably. 

It should also be remarked that the evidence shows that repar- 
tition of land in Northern Russia was a comparatively modem affair, 
and that it did not become common until after a prolonged trian- 
gular struggle, in which the poorer peasants, the rich peasants and 
other “ village owners,*’ and the administration, local and central, 
were involved. 

The situation of the Black Ploughing Peasants of the State, who 
had gone or who had been sent to Siberia, is of interest in respect to 
a few special conditions. 

In the seventeenth century there were already considerable 
numbers of Black Ploughing Peasants in Siberia. They had been 
drawn for the most part from the northern guhemi of European 
Russia, and they were, therefore, not familiar with the practice of 
repartition. The phenomena which we have been observing do not 
for this reason make their appearance in Siberia imtil a compara- 
tively late period. The obligations of the Treasury peasants in 
Siberia were connected exclusively with the provision of suppEes in 
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kind for the maintenance of the civil and military forces. The 
available area of land was practically unlimited, and large allotments 
were made to the peasants on condition of the discharge of their 
obligations. In Tobolsk, for example, in the seventeenth century, 
the peasants received a certain area of land, the whole of the produce 
of which they were bound to render to the order of the Government, 
and they were allotted from four and a half to six times as much, 
which they might cultivate for themselves.^ In 1684 the peasants 
in Eastern Siberia were given five times as much land as the amount 
they had to cultivate for the Government, and they received besides 
for every dessyaiin of plough-land so cultivated ten dessyatin of 
pasture.^ These generous terms were, however, modified in the 
eighteenth century. In 1722 Prince Cherkassky, Governor of 
Siberia, ordered that each peasant should cultivate three dessyatin 
for the service of the Government, irrespective of the land culti- 
vated for himself, no specific allotment being mentioned.® 

In the eighteenth century the question of land distribution 
assumed in Siberia an entirely new form. The comparatively poor 
Russian agricultural peasants found themselves settled among or 
alongside rich nomads and semi-nomads, whose herds covered large 
areas, and into whose minds ideas of land allotment and equalization 
had yet to be introduced. Besides these there were other non- 
Russian peoples settled in villages, who were, as a rule, much better 
off than the Russian peasants. And perhaps more disturbing to 
them than any of these was the presence among themselves of 
** eaters of the mir” the kulaki (or fists) the grasping peasants, who 
made themselves rich while others suffered want. When the Black 
Ploughing Peasants were required to cultivate land for the Govern- 
ment irrespective of their holdings, inequalities speedily manifested 
themselves, and in order to remove these, the local authorities at- 
tempted to introduce the practice of repartition, including in this 
even villages inhabited by foreigners, and annexing to the lands of 
the Russian peasants, lands taken from the Tartar groups. The 
methods which were adopted were similar to those which had been 
employed in the introduction of repartitions in the northern guberni 

^ Semevsky, ii. p. 667. 

* Arch, of Council of State : Aff . of Legislative Commission of Kath. II, 
bundle 360 ; cited by Semevsky, ibid. 

• ^eieselenets : “On Landownersbip in Siberia,” in Russian Dialogues 
(i860), XIX, p. 122 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 668. 
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of European Russia— deeds and mortgages were cancelled without 
compensation — and sometimes the foreign settlements were in- 
cluded in the scheme of repartition along with the Russian peasants* 
villages.^ 


5. The Polovneke or Metayer Tenants 

There appear in the eighteenth century in certain parts of Russia 
and in Siberia, as a separate class among the peasantry, the Polov- 
neke, or peasants cultivating land and sharing the produce with the 
owner of the land. These peasants were chiefly to be found at this 
time in the regions which afterwards became Vologdskaya and 
Arkhangelskaya guh. in the province of Viatka and in Siberia. The 
total number of polovneke prior to the eighteenth century does not 
appear, but in one district (Usolsk) in the north of Russia, there 
were of them 4000 souls. The practice of giving land upon shares 
grew up as a custom before it received any legislative sanction. In 
the early part of the eighteenth century the practice was greatly 
re-enforced by the passing over into the polovneke of landless peas- 
ants from the Black Ploughing villages in consequence of the sale of 
their lands, especially in Vologdskaya guh. At that time the polov- 
neke enjoyed the right of free passage,** that is, they could leave 
their villages without the permission of the volost authorities. The 
enjoyment of this right led to the existence in certain districts of 
tramps, a strange phenomenon in a country where elaborate pre- 
cautions were taken against wandering.* In so far as they had been 
previously Black Ploughing Peasants, the polovneke were State 
peasants, and to begin with were not bonded to the landowner whose 
land they cultivated ; but they speedily lapsed through debt de- 
pendence into bondage conditions, for with debt dependence there 
came the suspension of the right of free passage.** An Ukase of 
1725, however, forbade the bonding of polovneke and regulated their 
employment. Under this Ukase the polovnek was given the right to 
stay as long as he wished on the land of the pomyetsckek with whom 
he was at the time of the census. If he desired to go to the land of 

^ Semevsky, ii. p. 672. 

* The right of “ free passage " was enjoyed exclusively by polovneke and 
" peasant contractors.** See Diakonov, Sketches of the History of the Rural 
Population of the Moscow State (St. Petersburg, 1898), pp. 151, 204-5 I cited 
by Semevsky, ii. p. 701. 
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another, the two pomydscheke were obliged to go before the local civil 
and military authorities and make a declaration, one that he allows 
him to go, and the other that he accepts him. The landowner to 
whom the land cultivated by the polovnek belongs was responsible 
for the taxes payable by the latter. Should a polovnek desire to 
return into the Black Ploughing Peasantry, he was permitted to do 
so on the prescribed formalities being observed. Transference 
within the district was permitted without charge ; but in case of a 
polovnek passing from one district to another, a fine of 50 rubles had 
to be paid.^ 

At the second census, in 1742, there were 14,847 polovneke ; and 
at the third census, in 1762, 11,277 polovneke (male souls), a decrease 
which is accounted for by the reversion to the Black Ploughing 
Peasantry of the polovneke who cultivated monastic lands.^ At 
subsequent censuses the numbers of the polovneke were found to 
have further declined. 

The polovneke cultivated not only the lands of monasteries and 
of pomyeischeke, they were frequently to be found on those of mer- 
chants,® officials, and even of peasants. 

The polovneke were obHged to render recruits to the State, as 
well as the maintenance of roads and other obligations to the 
mir. As his name imphes, the polovnek was obliged to render 
to the owner of the land cultivated by him one half of the 
crop after seed for the next crop had been reserved. In some 
cases the amount required to be given to the landowner was 
greater than the nominal half. The polovnek was also required 
to perform other obligations — mowing and stacking hay (some- 
times the half of the hay went to the polovnek, but not always), 
clearing land, sowing flax, cultivating, reaping, bleaching, spinning 
and weaving linen for the landowner without remuneration. 
The women and children were required to work in the land- 
owners' meadows. Besides these works the polovneke had to 
cut timber, to deliver it to the landowner, to build houses for 
him, dry his barley, gather fruit for him, and look after his cattle. 
The labours required of the polovneke were often so great that they 
could with difficulty find time to cultivate the land out of which they 

^ Semevsky, ii. p. 702. * Ibid., p. 704. 

* One merchant, ij^jenin, mentioned above, had forty-seven polovnehe, 
Semevsky, ii. p. 705. 
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had to make their own subsistence, and therefore, even in good 
seasons, their crops were often poor. 

Sometimes the polovneke even hired at their own expense labour- 
ing men (kazakov) and labouring women {kazachikh), to do the land- 
owners' work. The polovneke seem to have complained that they 
had to pay over and above all of these obligations a money obrdk, 
or so-called “ living money.” It is not clear what this was, but 
sometimes it was probably money paid for the hire of ploughs or 
horses.^ 

But polovneke were employed not merely in field and other 
similar labours ; some of them were occupied along with and in the 
same way as dvorovie lyude, and some of those who had entered into 
relations with merchants acted as peddlers, going off on long jour- 
neys occupying two or three years. The difference between the 
bonded peasant and the polovneke who was technically a peasant of 
the State, and therefore free in the sense that he could not at the 
same time be bound to a pomyetschek, was thus very slender. Indeed 
the polovnek was not exempt from bodily punishment by the land- 
owner with whom he was in alliance 

The polovneke of the eighteenth century seem to have been gener- 
ally illiterate. Among the contemporary State peasants, at least 
a few could place their own signatures to the “ Instructions ” for the 
delegates to the Commission of Katherine II ; but the “ Instruc- 
tions ” of the polovneke are signed altogether in their names by 
others. 

The Commission, in 1767, inquired into the grievances of polov- 
neke. The delegate of the Black Ploughing Peasants of the province 
of Veleke Ustug, named Klucharev, stated the case for the polovneke. 
He urged that polovneke should be taken from the merchants and 
ascribed to the volosts to which they had previously belonged, and 
that merchants should be prohibited from having polovneke ascribed 
to them. He also urged that merchants residing in villages should 
be compelled to remove into the towns, and that their lands should 
be returned to the State volosts.^ The delegate from the town of 
Veleke Ustug, named Plotnikov, gave the other side of the question. 
He said that from patriotic and philanthropic motives, the mer- 
chants from the time of Peter the Great had taken the landless and 
bankrupt peasants, who were really beggars, built houses for them, 

1 Semevsky, ii. p. 710. • Ibid. ® Ibid., ii. pp. 712-13. 
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had given them cattle, food, seed, and money, and had established 
them as polovrieke, or sharers in the profits of production. Plotnikov 
added, not without point, that the Black Ploughing Peasants of the 
Treasury volosts were offenders equally with the merchants, for they 
also had polovneke, and even their spokesman, Klucharev, had him- 
self seventy souls of them.^ A more independent authority, the 
Governor of Arkhangelskaya gw&., Golovtsin, proposed to remove the 
polovneke from the keeping of the merchants and to ascribe the lands 
of the latter to the volosts, compensation being, however, paid to the 
merchants for disturbance from their lands. The Commission of 
Katherine II did not act on the question ; but in i8io the Senate 
decided that the lands upon which the polovneke were settled should 
be left in the hands of their owners. This decision was confirmed by 
the Council of State in 1827, fresh regulations were issued for 
the conduct of the relations between polovneke and landowners. A 
year’s notice of change on either side was to be given ; but agree- 
ments might be made for from six to twenty years. Later the 
Government facilitated the transference of polovneke to Treasury 
lands.^ 


6. The Odnodvortsi or Freeholders 

The odnodvortsi, or freeholders, have already been mentioned 
incidentally as a class of peasants descended from serving people 
settled in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries upon the southern 
and eastern frontiers of Russia, in order to defend that frontier 
against the attacks of the Tartars. In the pro jet de hi of 1730 on the 
formation of a Land Militia, reference is made to the fact that “ in 
earlier times, in Novgorod, Belgorod, Sevsk, Kazan, Simbirsk, and 
other districts, ‘ serving people,’ namely town gentry, children of 
boyars, spearmen, horsemen, dragoons, soldiers, cossacks, and other 
similar people were given State lands by means of which they per- 
formed foot and moimted service, and defended the borders.” * 
These border militia were thus paid in land instead of in wages, in 
money, or in kind. ‘ * The estates of the serving children of the boyars 
of the Ukraine (frontier) towns varied from 40 to 350 tchertverti 

^ Semevsky, ii. pp. 713-16. 

• Second F.C.L., li., No. 1675 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 718. 

* Archive of Ministry of Justice : Affairs of the Senate, I Dept. Nos. 105- 
3676 ; dted by Semevsky, ii. p. 722. 
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(i tchetvert = J dessyatin) according to the town and to the rank 
to which the serving man belonged ; but the allotments of land given 
to the ancestors of the odnodvortsi were often much less extensive/* ^ 
According to Soloviev, the usual allotments ranged from 5 to 30 
tchetverti, the children of the boyars receiving 8 tchetverti and the 
soldiers and “ border guardians ** 20 and 30 tchetverti respectively. 

The name of odnodvortsi was applied to the defenders of the 
frontier in some places in the seventeenth century ; and in 1719 it 
was applied generally to all serving people, who performed this 
function and who received land in payment for doing so. In 1713 
the Land Militia was organised, and the status of the odnodvortsi was 
thereby changed. Previously these people entered the service at 
fifteen years of age and retired from active duty only when they were 
invalided. Now the odnodvortsi were required to serve only between 
the ages of fifteen and thirty.® In 1730 there were twenty regiments 
of land militia, each more than one thousand strong. One third of 
this force was kept upon a regular footing, the remaining two-thirds 
were called out when they were required. In the provinces of 
Voronej and Tambov, in addition to their military service proper, 
they were obliged, between 1733 and 1742, to supply materials and 
carts, with drivers and helpers, for the construction of fortifications. 
So also during the Turkish and Crimean campaigns, the odnodvortsi 
were obliged to build ships as well as military buildings. They were 
obliged also to provide horses, forage, pit)visions, clothing, shoes, 
&c., for the land militia regiments.® 

In addition to these military obligations the odnodvortsi had 
obligations common to all peasantry, the maintenance of roads, of 
ferries, and of post stations ; they had also to provide guards for the 
moving of Government money and of prisoners, and the odnodvortsi 
in towns had to render service as policemen. The exaction of these 
services was frequently accompanied by abuse of authority on the 
part of the functionaries with whom, in connection with the 
services, the odnodvortsi came into contact.^ “ Owing to the 

* Semevsky, ii. p. 722. 

• Soloviev, On die Odnodvortsi ” in Memoirs of the Fatherland (1850), 
box. p. 89 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 723. 

• Arch, of Council of State : Aff. of Kath. II Comm., Case 102, Affair 
No. 431, pp. 1-21, and Affair No. 439, pp. 1-16; dted by Semevsky, ii. 
P- 731 - 

* For cases of abuse of authority in this connection, see Arch,, loc, cit. 
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insupportable labours of the odnodvortsi many thousands of them 
died/^ 1 

In 1732 orders were given to settle the land militia, with their 
wives and children, along the frontier ; but these orders do not seem 
to have been carried out fully, because in 1760 the land mihtia regi- 
ments were differentiated into two classes, “ settled ” and “ un- 
settled.” 2 In 1764 the land militia was reorganized in one dragoon 
and ten infantry regiments, and their administration was brought 
into accordance with the regiments of the line. When the militia- 
men retired after fifteen years’ service, they returned into odnodvort- 
chestvo, the class of odnodvortsi. Up till 1764 enhstment took place 
once in five years ; but in that year the calls seem to have been more 
frequent, for the odnodvortsi complain of enhstment being made 
twice in one year.® The numbers drawn for recruits became also 
more numerous, for the odnodvortsi complained that one recruit was, 
in at least one place, called from every twenty-five souls.^ 

At the third census, in 1762, there were 510,000 odnodvortsi.^ 
Gradually the distinction between State peasantry in general and 
odnodvortsi was broken down, excepting so far as concerned the 
pecuharities of their mihtary service. In 1769 the regiments of the 
Ukraine were wholly absorbed in the regular troops of the line, and 
the special mihtary obhgations of the odnodvortsi ceased to exist.® 
The extension of the frontiers by the annexation of the Crimea 
rendered the existence of a special border force unnecessary, and by 
the removal of the frontier to the north coast of the Black Sea the 
situation of the odnodvortsi settlements, considered as frontier posts, 
became anomalous, and the mihtary obhgations of the odnodvortsi 
came to be equahzed with those of the other peasants of the Trea- 
sury.’ The household tax had been imposed upon the odnodvortsi, 
as upon peasants of all classes, on its introduction in the seven- 
teenth century,® and when the taxation of peasants was readjusted 
in the time of Peter the Great, the odnodvortsi and the other peasants 
remained upon an equal footing. Under the Ukase of 2nd September 

^ Arch», loc. ciU * Semevsky, ii. p. 726. 

» Ibid., p. 727. * Ibid. 

* Statistics in Arch. Min. Justice : Ajf. of Senate, Nos. 105-3676, p. 772, 
cx>XTected by Semevsky, ibid., ii. p. 728. 

® F.C.L., xviii.. No. 13.230 ; cited, ibid., p. 729. ’ Semevsky, ii. p, 729. 

® Lappo-Danelevsky, N. S., Organization of Direct Taxation in the Moscow 
State (St. Petersburg, 1890), p. 52 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 729. 
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1724 the principle of “ mutual guarantee ** was extended to the odnoA- 
vortsi} Minor differences emerged later. For example, the advance 
from 40 kopeks to i ruble ohrdk, which was imposed upon other State 
peasants in 1760, was not applied to the odnodvortsi until 1764 ; * 
and the advance in 1768 to 2 rubles 70 kopeks did not apply to the 
odnodvortsi until 1783, when they were eqimlized at 3 rubles 70 
kopeks.® 

Although the principle of “ mutual guarantee ** had been applied 
to the odnodvortsi in 1724, it does not seem to have been operative in 
all their settlements. In some places only the well-to-do peasants 
entered into it, and they had therefore to bear the burden of the 
taxes for retired soldiers. In order to remedy this, the local autho- 
rities ordered that the mutual guarantee ** should apply to all the 
inhabitants of the villages. The reactions of this “ well-intended 
provision ” ^ were detrimental to the poorer odnodvortsi, because, 
having paid the taxes for the whole community, the well-to-do 
odnodvortsi were now entitled to compel the poor who had not con- 
tributed, to work out their taxes either on the fields of the former, 
or in other places for hire which was to be taken in repayment of 
the money advanced in payment of taxes. The result was that the 
poorer people were reduced to extreme poverty.” ® 

Alienation of the lands granted to the odnodvortsi in military 
tenure produced controversies and reactions similar to those which 
we have found in the case of the Black Ploughing Peasants of the 
State. The nobles and the children of boyars were forbidden to 
exchange their estates, to sell, to mortgage, and even to lease them 
to the serving people of other cities for more than a year ; but ** serv- 
ing people ” of the Ukraine, the ancestors of the odnodvortsi, were 
entitled to exchange, to buy, or to sell their estates among them- 
selves only, if they belonged to the same town, but not otherwise. 
In 1714 the system of granting estates was suspended, the estate and 
the votchirud S5rstems were unified,® the limitation of the right of 
alienation lost its power, and the odnodvortsi began to sell their lands 

^ F.C.L., vii.. No. 4563 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 730. 

• Ibid,, xvi.. No. 12,185, P- 18 ; cited, ibid. 

* Ibid. *• Semevsky, ii. p. 731. 

Archiv, of Council of State : Aff . Hath. II Commission, Case No. 102, 

Affair No. 439, pp. 1-16. Arch, Min, Justice, Nos. 982-4553, pp. 14-23 ; 
cited by Semevs%, ii. p. 731. 

« Ci. supra, p. 107. 
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to purchasers of any class who might offer themselves. Under an 
Ukase of 1727 these transactions were recognized and legahzed by 
the Government so far as the past was concerned ; but for the future 
the odnodvortsi were forbidden to alienate their lands.^ 

Like many other ukases of different periods and in relation to 
different classes in connection with the same matter, the Ukase of 
1727 was frequently violated. Numerous cases might be cited. 
Some odnodvortsi of the town of Nijni Lomovo, who were settled in 
new lands elsewhere, had mortgaged and sold their lands in that 
town to 'pomyetscheke and officials. The purchasers entered upon 
their acquisitions, and soon began to encroach upon the lands of 
their neighbours. The latter complained in 1752, and the Govern- 
ment ordered that the lands should be taken from the purchasers 
without compensation. This order was, however, not carried out. 

I754» oil fbe occasion of a general survey, the lands were again 
ordered to be returned, provided there was not sufficient land to 
provide 30 dessyatin per household of the group of odnodvortsi. The 
result of this second order does not appear. The odnodvortsi of the 
town of Koslov complained that the pomyetscheke and the higher 
ofi&cials were purchasing lands, transferring their peasants to them, 
and taking the best places. In the province of Voronej there were 
many distilleries and iron-works. The owners of these purchased 
lands from the odnodvortsi, and cut down the timber upon them 
ruthlessly, sometimes even cutting timber arbitrarily upon lands 
belonging to odnodvortsi, as well as upon lands belonging to 
the Treasury. The practice, indeed, seems to have been common 
for pomyetscheke to purchase a small piece of land from odnodr 
vortsi, and then, having obtained a foothold, to annexe forcibly 
surrounding property, disregarding the rights of the owners. 
The “ instructions ” to delegates to the Legislative Commission of 
Katherine II are full of complaints of this practice. The people of 
the province of Voronej, for example, made the general charge that 
the nobles, military officers, and civil officials had appropriated to 
themselves the estates of the odnodvortsi, and had settled upon them 
not merely their own peasants, but had brought to them free 
Little Russians. Complaints were also made that the same people 

^ Soloviev, J., On the ” Odnodvortsi,** op cit., pp. 86, 87, and 96 ; Pobyedo- 
nostsev. The Course of Civil Law, i. p. 498 ; F.C.L., vii., No. 5138 ; cited 
by Semevsky, ii. p. 734. 
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had built many water-mills, built dams across the rivers, drowned the 
meadows of the odnodvortsi, and forbade the ^at-^r even to fish. In 
the province of Tambov in the south, and in the province of Smo- 
lensk in the west, there were similar complaints.^ 

The effect of these purchases and expropriations was the im- 
poverishment of large numbers of the odnodvortsi. Impoverishment 
was also produced by extreme subdivision of the land through the 
operation of the custom of equal inheritance. When, by the opera- 
tion of this custom, the piece of land inherited by an individual 
became too minute to support him, he was obhged to sell it either to 
a neighbouring odnodvortsi or to some one else. One result of these 
various causes was the migration of many of the odnodvortsi beyond 
the Ukraine.® In cases where the landless odnodvortsi did not 
migrate to new lands they were obliged to hire themselves as la- 
bourers ; their wives and children often had to resort to the charity 
of the mir? Many of those who remained in the odnodvortsi settle- 
ments had very small quantities of land.^ Those who were able to 
do so rented land either from the well-to-do odnodvortsi, or from the 
pomyetscheke who had purchased odnodvortsi estates.® Some of 
them were given empty ” State lands. These new allotments 
were ordered to be given on the basis of 32 dessyatin per household, 
the household being counted at four souls, or 8 dessyatin per soul. If 
it were possible, they were to get an additional area of 28 dessyatin, 
or in all 15 dessyatin per soul in order to provide for increase of popula- 
tion. The odnodvortsi of Odevsky district complained that theoriginal 
normal allotment of 32 dessyatin per household was not enough. They 
represented that one half of the land consisting of pastures, meadows, 
and forests, there remained only 4 dessyatin per soul in the three 
fields of plough land, or ij dessyatin in each field. This small 
amount, they said, was not sufficient to secure the punctual pay- 

' Semevsky, ii. 739-40. 

* Ibid., p. 740. For example. 1000 souls of odnodvortsi received permis- 
sion in 1780-1790 to migrate to Ekaterinoslav. Arch. Min. Ji4stice, Afiair 

Jpp. 14-23 ; F.C.L., xxii.. No. 16,572 ; Arch. Coun. of State : 
Aff. Kath. II Comm., Case 89, Affair No. 215, p. 31, No. 228, p. 9 : cited by 
Smnevsky, ii. p. 741. r ^ j 

* Ibid., p. 742. 

* For example in some districts the odnodvortsi had only half a dessyoHn 
per soul. Arch. Council of State : Aff. Kath. II Comm., Affair No. 440, pp. 
11-12, 17 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 742. 

* Arch. Min. of Justice : Affairs of the Senate, Nos. 982-4553, pp. 14-23 : 
cited by Semevsky, ibid. 
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ment of taxes, and was, indeed, barely enough for the production of 
an adequate amount of food. The odnodvortsi of Tambov regarded 
even 15 dessyatin jfer soul as an insuf&cient allotment, and asked for 
more} Semevsky suggests that the reason for these demands was 
that the odnodvortsi thought that if they could estabhsh a high 
normal allotment, that the Government might be more readily 
induced to cancel the sales of land which had been made, and to 
cause the lands formerly in possession of the odnodvortsi to be re- 
turned to them Some of the complaints to the Legislative Com- 
mission of Katherine II contained recommendations that a general 
survey should be made of odnodvortsi lands, including the lands that 
had been sold, and that these lands should be taken from their pos- 
sessors, and that the peasants who had been estabhshed upon them 
by the pomyetscheke and others, should be turned out of the lands, 
further purchase of odnodvortsi lands being prohibited. Others, for 
example the peasants of the district of Korensk, in the province of 
Shatsk, asked for repartition of land among all of them equally, 
according to the number of souls put in poll tax, for equal main- 
tenance without offence to anyone. In this way, every one would 
be equally capable of pa5dng the taxes.** ^ 

In the province of Tulsk, and in the district of Odoe vsk, the nobles 
proposed to Katherine *s Commission that the odnodvortsi lands in 
these regions should be sold outright, and that the odnodvortsi should 
be transferred to ‘‘ wild country places,** e.g. in Voronejskaya gub. 

When additional lands were given to the odnodvortsi they did not 
always agree among themselves about the distribution of it. For 
instance, in Kurskaya gub., some of the odnodvortsi wanted to divide 
the additional lands among those of the inhabitants who paid poll- 
tax ; but the composition of the commimities in question was too 
complex for this to be done without dispute. 

Advocates of the community system of landownership find in the 
misfortimes of the odnodvortsi just retribution for the adoption of the 

^ Arch. Council of State : Kath. II Comm., Case 102, Affair No. 439, p. 17 ; 
Case 84, Aff . 1 10, pp. 1-8 ; cited Semevsky, ii. p. 746. 

* There was probably another reason, viz. that having been cultivated 
without enrichment for many consecutive years, the land l^came exhausted, 
the yield per acre was diminished, and a larger area was necessary in order 
that the cultivators might obtain a livelihood. The Tambov region has 
indeed been conspicuous for this land exhaustion. 

• Archives of Council of State : Affairs Commission of Katherine II, Case 
102, Affair 440, pp. 17--23 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 748. 
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system of individual ownership. For this, of course, the odnodvortsi 
Were not primarily to blame . Their ancestors received the land not in 
common property, but for their individual use, as wages for individual 
service. But the absence of the spirit of the conununity to which 
this fact contributed, prevented them from resisting the external 
pressure to which they came to be subjected. We have seen that 
repartition was not unattended with difficulties among other classes 
of the peasantry ; but early adoption of it might have prevented the 
dispersal and impoverishment of this class. The odnodvortsi had, 
however, little communal feeling, as is illustrated by the fact that 
although their forest land, unlike their plough land, was the property 
of the community, they often voted “ decisively ** for its distribution 
among them individually In addition to the odnodvortsi, who 
were heirs of old “ serving people ” of the district, there were odnod- 
vortsi of other families, and there were also nobles, some of whom had 
inherited the lands and some of whom had acquired the lands them- 
selves. Moreover, nobles and odnodvortsi possessed contiguous 
strips in the same fields.^ It was difficult, under such circumstances, 
to arrive at conmion consent. Even in the interior life of the odnod- 
vortsi, there were difficulties and discords about the division of land 
and the pa3mient of taxes. The State taxes were levied upon the 
community as a whole — ^that is, aU the odnodvortsi in a district were 
collectively responsible for the payment of a tax levied in respect to 
the number of male souls as ascertained in a census undertaken at 
intervals.® We have seen that the odnodvortsi did not hold their 
land in common, with the exception of the forests, and that they 
habitually subdivided the land through the custom of inheritance. 
The incidence of taxes was thus very unequal, because the tax was 
imposed per male soul, and the amount of land which was inherited 
had no necessary correspondence with the dimensions of the family 
of the owner. F^rom the Western European point of view, since the 
middle ages, this condition was piously regarded as a dispensation of 
Providence ; from the Russian point of view it was an injustice 
which might and should be rectified by the Government. 

^ Cf. Semevsky, ii. p. 749. * Cherezpolosnoe ownership. 

* The census was taken in the eighteenth century as follows : ist, 1722 ; 
2nd, 1742 ; 3rd, 1762 ; 4th, 1782 ; and 5th, 1796 : in^e nineteenth century, 
6th, 1812 ; 7th, 1815 ; 8th, 1835 ; 9th, 1851 ; and loth, 1858. The first census 
after Emancipation was taken in 1897. 
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The odnodvortsi looked at their grievance in this respect some- 
what in this way : two heirs inherit the same amount of land — 
one has a family of girls all of working age, the other has a family of 
boys all infants ; the first is required to pay taxes upon one male soul 
only, the second upon say half a dozen : their resources in land are 
equal, but their working force and the incidence of the tax are both 
unequal. A more serious condition of affairs resulted when the 
odnodvortsi had no land at all. The Director of Economies in Kursk, 
for example, found that many of them had a farmhouse, but no 
farm. So long as the population was scanty in the region surround- 
ing an odnodvortsi settlement, the landless among them were able to 
appropriate “ arbitrarily land which they might cultivate ; but 
increase of population and accurate surveys made this practice 
difficult. The landless were thus unable to pay their taxes unless 
they rented lands ; and the conditions which have been described 
contributed to the steady advance of rent. Moreover, the odnod- 
vortsi, imlike the other peasantry, were not in the habit of dis- 
tributing the taxes, or the maintenance of the aged and the yoimg, 
over the whole conmnmity. Each man had to bear his own family 
burdens. When the taxes were imposed formally upon the com- 
munity as a whole, the well-to-do odnodvortsi, as we have seen, paid 
the taxes and then charged, and no doubt sometimes surcharged, 
them upon the poor, taking the taxes out in work. 

The scheme of applying the principle of “ mutual responsi- 
bility,” superposed as it was upon the fimdamentally individualistic 
economy of the odnodvortsi, did not work well. The remedy which 
the odnodvortsi proposed involved a modification of their individu- 
alism, viz. the division of the family lands equally among the mem- 
bers of the family. This measure was not regarded as sufficiently 
drastic by the Director of Economies of Kursk, and he suggested 
that the odnodvortsi should adopt the commimity system of land- 
ownership with periodical repartition of land. “ Among these 
people,” he said, “ it is a great necessity that there should be equal- 
ization of land, as among the Court, Economical, and all other State 
peasants, who divide the lands of their settlement according to the 
number of taxed souls in that settlement. The odnodvortsi ought to 
do so because they carry the same burden of taxation as the other 
peasants.** ^ The local administration did not adopt the suggestion 
1 Semevsky, ii. pp. 754, 
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that the odnodvortsi should be obliged to alter their form of land- 
ownership without referring the affair to the higher spheres.” Ap- 
plication was made to the Senate for the issue of an ukase on the 
subject ; but owing to the opposition of the General-Governor of 
Kursk, the Senate took no action.^ 

The odnodvortsi, however, to a large extent carried out the change, 
spontaneously and gradually. In 1851 there were altogether 
1,190,285 odnodvortsi souls, and of these about one half had adopted 
common ownership of land.® 

Hitherto we have been dealing with the odnodvortsi communities 
chiefly in relation to the poorer families. There were, however, 
among them not merely many well-to-do people, but some of them 
had even bonded peasants of their own. This came about owing to 
the fact that the odnodvortsi inherited their estates with peasants 
upon them, from the old “ serving people,” and that some of them 
even possessed votchini, which had been granted to their ancestors. 
In addition to the acquisition of peasants by grant, or by the usual 
methods of bondage, the odnodvortsi had a right of acquisition, 
peculiar to themselves, of captives taken in the military operations 
in which they were engaged,® The peasants belonging to the odnod- 
vortsi altered in numbers in course of time through sales of them to 
the nobility, marriage presents, &c., and through purchases of others 
by the odnodvortsi. At the third census, in 1762, there were 17,675 
souls of such peasants, and at the fourth census, in 1782, 21,531 
souls.^ 

Up tiU 1754 the odnodvortsi still retained the right to sell their 
peasants, but only to others of the same class and within the same 
district (uyezd) ; and they were not allowed to sell them excepting 
with the land upon which they were settled.® In 1754 they were 
permitted to sell them without land ; but although the nobility 
were at this time allowed to Hberate their peaseints, the odnodvortsi 
were not allowed to do so.® At the same time the question arose 

^ Semevsky, ii. p. 756. 

• Soloviev, J., “On Land Ownership in Russia “ in Memoirs of the 
Fatherland (1858), Book ii., pp. 622-3 J cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 761. 

* F.C.L., XXV. No. 18,676, cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 770. 

* Arch. Council of State : Affairs of Kath. II Commission, 102, 
Aff. No. 439, pp. 1-16 ; Aff. No. 441, pp. 6-10 and pp. 32-8 ; cited by 
Semevsky, ibid. 

• F.C.L., xiv.. No. 10,237, ch. xxiii., sec. 7 ; cited by Semevsky, ii, 

P* 771* • Ibtd., p. 772. 
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whether or not the peasants of the odfwdvortsiy now called by the 
special name of odnodvorchesky polovneke, should be put into poll- 
tax as were their owners. It was decided that this should be done. 
The Black Ploughing Peasants of the State were obhged to pay 
taxes for their polovneke, and the odnodvortsi had to do so also. The 
measure was, however, not carried into effect until 1786.^ Recruit 
service was also required of the odnodvortsi polovneke in the same 
manner as it was required of other classes of the peasantry.^ 

It appears that in one guhernie, at least, that of Tambov, an 
attempt was made in 1796, on the part of the Government, to liberate 
the peasants of the odnodvortsi by purchasing them by means of 
voluntary agreement, and transferring them into the Treasury 
peasantry ; but the odnodvortsi could not be persuaded to sell them.® 

The polovnek of the odnodvortsi worked upon the land of his 
master and paid ohrok in the same way as other peasants worked for 
and paid to their pomyetscheke ; yet the difference between master 
and serf in the former case was slender. We hved with our peas- 
ants in one house,” the odnodvortsi of Kursk told the Zemstvo 
statisticians in later years ; ** the harin would sleep on the bench and 
the mujik under the bench ; and sometimes it would happen that 
the harin would come drunk and He down under the bench. We 
ate from one plate, worked together, and together we would sew our 
laptl ; but nevertheless we were called Baring Sometimes the 
peasant was sent away on ohrbk because his harin could not feed 
him, and then, perhaps, he Hved better than his msister.* Such 
were the abnormal relations between the deteriorated descendants 
of old “ serving people ” and the descendants of their bondmen. 

7. Old Service Serving People 

Having the same origin as the odnodvortsi and scarcely distin- 
guishable from them in any essential particular, yet differentiated 
from them in a separate statistical category, in the third census, in 
1762, are the ** Old Service Serving People.” This group was also 
regarded as separate by the Legislative Commission of Katherine II, 

^ F.C.L., xxii.. Nos. 16,393 2uid 16,536 ; cited by Seme'v^ky, ii. p. 773. 

* Coll. Hist. Soc., viii., p. 266 ; cited by Semevs^, ibid. 

* “ Archive Materials for the Histo^ of the Region of Tambov,” Tambov^ 
shaya gub. Messei^er (1880), No. 2 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 774. 

* ^mevsky, ibid. 
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for delegates were received from it independently of all other 
classes of the population. In the second census the “ Old Service 
Serving People ” are not clearly separated, but under the name of 
Raznochentsi they are apparently counted along with the odnod- 
vortsi} At the third census “ Old Service People ” and “ ploughing 
soldiers ” are counted together ; along with them were also coimted 
Treasury blacksmiths and a few “ guardians of the border.** These 
classes numbered altogether about 17,000 souls, although it is clear 
that the statistics are incomplete. The bulk of the people con- 
cerned were in Moskovskaya gud.^ 

The duties of these classes seem to have been almost entirely of 
a military character. The “ Old Service People ** of Kazanskaya 
gud. alone supported two regiments, recruiting taking place, if not 
every year, at least once in two years.® The burdens upon the 
“ ploughing soldiers ** were stiU heavier.^ Some of the “ Old Service 
People ** were employed in the workshops of the arsenals. In 1766 
they petitioned that their military obligations should be assimilated 
to those of other peasantry.® Up till the time of Peter the Great the 
“ Old Serving People,** like the odnodvortsi, paid the poll-tax of 
80 kopeks per soul, and afterwards 70 kopeks, together with the 
40 kopek obrdk. So also did the Cossacks of Novgorod and the 
Treasury blacksmiths. The guardians of the border ** paid no 
obrdk, but paid the poll-tax. The Senate ordered in 1766 that all 
Old Service People ** who did not render land militia service should 
pay I ruble 70 kopeks in taxes. In 1783 all were required to pay 
3 rubles of obrdk in addition to the poll-tax of 70 kopeks. The burden 
of recruit enrolment fell so heavily upon the groups in question that 
they protested their inability to pay their taxes punctually. “ We 
have to sell our cattle and other belongings, and we pay our taxes 
with great difficulty. Other peasants pay the same taxes, but they 
are not overburdened with recruit obligations as we are.** ® Some 
of them, therefore, petitioned to be relieved of the obrdk. 

The large drafts from the Old Service People ** for military 
service, and their frequent long absences on active duty, rendered it 
quite impossible that they should be good farmers. Their agricul- 

' Semevsky, ii. pp. 777-8. * Jhid., p. 778. 

• Ihid., ii. p. 783. * Ibid, » Ibid, 

• Ibid, Sto also Arch, Council of State : Aff. Katherine J1 Commission, 
89, Aff. No. 228, pp. 1-7. 
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tural methods were indeed archaic. The system which was in vogue 
was known as the perydojnoe system, involved the cultivation of 
fields for about ten years, and then the abandonment of them and 
the cultivation of other places.^ Such a system did not contribute 
to economy of land, and the quantities of plough lands belonging to 
the “ ploughing soldiers ” diminished from that and other causes. 
Among these causes was the appearance in the Volga region of 
German colonists,^ whose superior farming methods enabled them to 
be formidable competitors in the local markets ; and in Central Russia 
there occurred alienation of the land of the “ Old Service People ” to 
the pomyetscheke, partly by purchase, but often by mere seizure on 
the part of the latter. These seizures were analogous to the illegal 
enclosures ”of the eighteenth century in England, and they pro- 
duced somewhat similar results. The people whose “ reserve land ” 
had been taken protested without avail, and they then proceeded to 
take back the land by force. In the town of Mikhailov such pro- 
ceedings occurred on the lands of the ** ploughing soldiers,** and 
military detachments were sent to punish them. This they did 
with the knM, and with exaction from them of ohrdk for the land 
they had taken. It does not appear in this case whether the pomyet- 
scheke had seized or had paid for the land in question ; but, undoubt- 
edly, it had formerly belonged to the ** ploughing soldiers.** The 
latter complained that ** more than two hundred of their brethren ** 
were beaten to death, and several thousands of rubles exacted from 
the commimity, “ what for we do not know.** Moreover, two hun- 
dred of the “ ploughing soldiers,** including their wives, were held 
in the town imder strict guard during the winter, and into the busiest 
time of the summer. During this imprisonment they suffered from 
weint of food, and “ were ruined.** Not satisfied with this, the 
“ adjacent pomyetscheke on 3rd November 1766 took a fuU company 
of grenadiers . . . who killed with firearms our brethren in different 
settlements and wounded a great number, destroying our houses 
and taking away all of our provisions. This they did without ex- 
hibiting any ukase. . . . Because of all this we are in great want ; 
insufficient crops have been raised by us, and we do not have enough 
food. Our widows and orphans are walking about begging in the 

^ Archiv, Council of State, 89, Aff, 228. Instruction No. 8, cited by Sem- 
evsky, ii. p. 792. Cf. as to the similar practice in Wales, Seebomn, F., 
Tribal Laws of Wales, 

• Semevs^, ii. p. 792. 
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name of Christ, and many of us through dread are leaving their 
estates and are scattered over various towns, some with passports 
and some have even fled without passports."^ 

Although precise information upon the question is not yet avail- 
able, there seems a reasonable probability that the “ Old Service 
Serving People ” were not so purely individuahstic in their customs 
as the odnodvortsi. The inequality of land and of condition, which 
was characteristic of the latter, does not appear among the '' Old 
Service People.” When they were poor, the whole community was 
poor. The customary expression of some of them to indicate the 
conununity — ^viz. the mir — does not necessarily imply common 
ownership or repartition, but it contrasts with the constant use of 
the word ** estates ” (pomyestneye) by the odnodvortsi. The “ Old 
Service Serving People ” regarded their “ reserve ” lands as 
common property, and the whole influence of the community was 
brought to bear, sometimes without result, as we have seen, against 
encroachments. 

^ Archiv. Council of State : Affairs Kath. II Commission, 84, Aff. No. 114, 
pp. 9-1 1 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 793. 



CHAPTER V 


THE AGRARIAN DISTURBANCES IN THE FIRST THREE 
QUARTERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

The legislation of Peter the Great had placed the estates of the 
serving people and the votchini of the nobles upon equal footing as 
heritable property ; the Manifesto of i8th February 1762 had liber- 
ated nobility and serving people ahke from obligatory service ; ^ 
nothing had been done for the peasants. Yet these incidents seemed 
to suggest that the peasants* case was not hopeless. The autocracy 
was no longer quite as it was. Freedom had been given to the 
superior classes ; it might even extend below them to the mass of 
the people. Nothing could be more logical or inevitable. Rumours 
began to circulate among the peasants that something concerning 
them was going to happen. The obligations of the nobles having 
been aboUshed, the next step must be the abolition of the obligations 
of the peasants. The Manifesto inevitably aroused such hopes. 
The existence of rumours about liberation soon became evident to 
the Government, and fearful of the consequences of precipitate 
anticipation of freedom on the part of the peasantry, it issued on 
19th June of the same year an ukase calling upon the peasants to 
render their customary obedience to the pomyetscheke? But the 
movement among the peasants had already begun. It began in the 
districts of Klin and Tver, among the peasants of two pomyet- 
scheke, Tatishev and Khlopov. The Government determined to act 
sharply, without delay. A command of 400 infantry with four guns, 
and a regiment of cuirassiers was sent irnder Witten to put down 
the disturbance.* On Tatishev’s estate the peasants had levelled 
his house to the ground ; at Edilopov*s they had pillaged the house, 
carried off his money, which had been paid for obrdk, and plundered 
his granaries. On Tatishev*s estate seven hundred peasants were 

^ Cf. supra, p. 179. * Semevsky, op, cit„ i. p. 419. 

• F.C.L., XV., No. 11,577 ; cited by Semevsky, ibid. 
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concerned in the disturbance, on Khlopov’s four hundred. The 
peasants told both of the pomyetscheke that they had better not 
venture to make their appearance among them any more. Agita- 
tion was also going on at Belevsk, on the estate of Madame Zybina, 
at Golitsk, on one of the Dolgoriiki estates, and at many other places. 
Altogether there were in the districts mentioned nearly 7000 peas- 
ants in open revolt. When Witten arrived at Tver with his force he 
met with a stout resistance. There was a pitched battle, in which 
three peasants were killed and twelve wounded by the troops, while 
the peasants wounded one officer and took sixty-four soldiers as 
prisoners.^ In many districts throughout Russia the peasants were 
agitated. When Katherine II acceded to the throne she said that 
there were altogether in agitation 50,000 peasants belonging to the 
pomyetscheke, and 100,000 peasants of the monasteries.* 

A few days after Katherine acceded she issued a Manifesto which 
repeated hterally an ukase of Peter III. 

** Because the well-being of a State, in accordance with the Law 
of God and all the laws of the people, requires that all and everyone 
shall remain upon his estate and shall be assured of his rights, we 
decide to preserve to the pomyetscheke the right to their estates and 
properties, and to keep the peasants in necessary obedience to 
them.” * 

This ukase was followed by concessions to demands for relief to 
pomyetscheke, who suffered loss through the agitations. The relief 
took the form of cancelling the claims against them for military and 
other assistance during the disturbances upon their estates. The 
Senate, by which these concessions were granted, also proposed to 
the Empress that ” in order that the peasants might feel more,” in 
case of fresh disturbances, the cost of suppressing them should be 
exacted from the peasants themselves ; and in July 1763 an ukase 
in this sense was issued, imposing the burden not only upon the 
bonded but also upon all other peasantry.^ 

In October 1763 the Mihtary Collegium, or War Office, issued 

^ Semevsky, op cit., i. p. 420. 

• Collection of the Historical Society, x.. No. 37,381 ; cited ibid. 

• F.C.L., xvi.. No. 11,593. J'lly 3rd, 1762 ; cited by Semevsky, i. 
p. 420. 

• Archive of the Ministry Justice and the Protocoil of the Senate, 
Nos. loi 1-3494, p. 406; F.C.L., xvi.. No. 11,875; cited by Semevsl^, 

i. p. 427. 
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general regulations respecting the conduct of military operations in 
connection with the peasant disturbances. “ When the military 
division approaches its destination/* said these regulations, “ guns 
are to be loaded and the piece of artillery is to be charged with blank 
cartridge. Then the officer in command must send for the priest 
of the parish, who must be required to bring a certain number of 
neighbours as witnesses. Halting his main force at a distance of 
200 sajen (1400 feet), the commander is required to send the priest, 
a commissary, a clerk, and an officer with fifty privates to endeavour 
to persuade the peasants to give obedience to their pomyetschike and 
to the authorities. In the meantime he is also required to arrange 
pickets so that none of the peasants should be permitted to escape 
(that is to say, he must quietly surround the village while the con- 
ference is going on). Then the main division is to approach the 
village gradually, and three shots of blank cartridge are to be made 
from the field gun. Should the negotiations be unsuccessful the 
officer is to report to the commander, who must then himself go to 
the peasants to endeavour to persuade them to submit themselves. 
Should these efiorts be unsuccessful, the village must then be shelled, 
the straw and hay burned, and a beginning must be made to carry 
the place by assault. If these measures frighten the peasants, the 
commander will then require the presence of the starosta, or head of 
the village, together with that of the best peasants. He will then, 
treating them with kindness, examine them about the cause of their 
agitation, and endeavour to procure the names and persons of the 
agitators, and to extinguish the fire. Then those who had been 
arrested must be sent to the nearest place where there is a court, and 
all the other peasants must be required to sign a promise that they 
should not agitate any more. If, however, the peasants should not 
submit at once, shots must be fired over their heads ; if this should 
be ineffectual, the troops must approach nearer and fire a cannon 
shot also over the heads of the peasants ; but if, even after that, 
they continue to throw stones at the soldiers or to assault them, then 
a part of the division must open real fire. As soon as the crowd 
b^;ms to fly, the firing must cease and arrests must be made. 
Finally, if they are not even then brought to reason, the commander 
must act with them as he would against the enemies of Her Majesty.** ^ 

^ Arch. Min. of Justice, Nos. 924-3407, pp. 591-600 ; died by Semevsky, 
i. p. 429. 
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The Senate remarked upon the contents of these regulations 
that to foresee every contingency was impossible, and therefore the 
Military Collegium must be left with ample powers ; but with the 
condition that written orders must be issued in each case, and with 
the understanding that the important consideration is that the 
peasants must be “ pacified ** without ruining them, and more 
especially without bloodshed. To act severely was permissible 
only in extreme cases, and then only in conformity with the mili- 
tary regulations.^ 

The agitations continued. In 1766 Little Russian peasants of 
many pomyetscheke in Voronejskaya gub. were in a state of disturb- 
ance, which lasted into the following year. The estates of Count 
Buturlin, in Kozlova district, two settlements belonging to Prince 
R. Vorontsev in Dobrensk, the estates of General Safonov and of 
Prince Trubestkoy in Pavlovsk, were chiefly affected ; but there 
was agitation throughout the adjacent districts of Belgorodskaya gtth. 
The peasants were ** pacified ” by the persuasions of the Governor, 
and were obliged to promise in writing to obey their pomyetscheke. 
They did this, however, on the condition that if they chose to do so, 
they could migrate to other places from the estates upon which 
they lived. 

The Senate continued to carry out its pohcy of peaceful “ paci- 
fication ” ; 2 but in 1767 and 1768 the agitations increased. The ^ 
peasants firmly believed that some great change was about to hap- 
pen, and they were impatient to see their anticipations reduced to 
reality. In this state of mind they were peculiarly exposed to the 
influence of false rumours. The contemporary discussions of 
agrarian problems in the higher spheres ® and the debates upon them 
in the Free Economical Society might have given currency to some 
of the various rumours had the pesisants known an5d:hing about 
them. It is hardly possible to believe that they did, although one 
contemporary writer foimd an explanation of the peasant disturb- 
ances in rumours of projects which were being developed in high 
places.^ Whatever leakage may have occurred from the debates of 

‘ Archives of Min. of Justice, Nos. 924-3407, pp. 591-600 ; cited by 
Semevsky, i. p. 429. 

* Cf. F.C.L., xviii., Nos. 12,966 and 13,008; cited by Semevsky, i. 

p. 432. 

* Discussed infra, pp. 311 seq. 

* Papers of the Society for the History of Old Russia (1861): iii., Thoughts 
about the giving of Freedom to Peasants, pp. 98-99 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 433. 
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the Free Economical Society, the discussions on the peasant ques- 
tion in the Legislative Commission of Katherine II could not have 
produced agitations in 1766 or 1767, for these discussions did not 
take place until 1768.1 While the course and the nature of the dis- 
content among the peasants, which have been recounted, suggest 
that the agrarian movement at this time was spontaneous, the 
convocation of the Legislative Commission by the Empress, of 
which the peasants were aware, although they did not have 
direct representation upon it, may have contributed to excite the 
peasants' hopes. This is indeed to be inferred from an ukase of 
1767, which, referring to complaints by peasants against their 
pomyetscheke, remarks that the violent disturbances have occurred 
“ in most cases because of evil-minded people who spread false 
rumours about a change of law." ^ 

When Katherine II made her journey on the Volga early in May 
of the same year (1767) the peasants belonging to the brothers 
Olsufiev, in the district of Kashinsk, succeeded in presenting 
to her a petition complaining of their treatment by their 
masters. The Empress ordered that the peasants should be told 
that they must obey their pomyetscheke ; but the peasants flatly 
refused to do so. They ceased to work for them, collected money, 
and sent to Moscow a delegate to deliver a formal protest. An 
infantry regiment was sent to " pacify " them ; and one hundred and 
thirty of the chief agitators were arrested and imprisoned. Some 
of these were punished with the knut and with sticks, in accordance, 
as was customary, with the desire of their owners.® 

An agitation on two estates in the district of Simbirsk, led in 
1767-8 to the despatch of a detachment. The peasants, both men 
and women, attacked the troops, and although some of the assailants 
were wounded, the soldiers were defeated. A larger body of troops 
was then sent, and the peasants made no further resistance. On 
the order of the pomyetscheke, twelve of the agitators were beaten 
with the knUUy and fifty with sticks.^ 

The peasants of Bejyetsk, then in Moskovskaya gtib., refused to 
pay ohrdk from 1765 to 1768. An inquiry was instituted, and the 

1 Cf. Semevs^, i. p. 433, and infra, p. 314. 

• F.C.L., xviii.. No. 12,966 ; cited ibid, 

^Archive of Min. of Justice: Affairs of the Senate, No. 82-4983, 
pp. 380-1 ; citM by Semevsky, i. p. 434. 

* Ibid., No. 250-3821, pp. 713-4 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 435. 
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peasants consented to pay ; but sixteen of them were beaten with 
sticks.^ In the same district in 1769 Prince Metschyersky com- 
plained to the chancellery that his peasants refused to obey him. 

Thus, for about seven years, from 1762 until 1769, agitation was 
practically continuous, breaking out sporadically and apparently 
spontaneously in many different parts of the country. For three or 
four years after 1769 there were few disturbances. Then there 
came the first mutterings of the storm, which broke in its full vio- 
lence in 1775, in the rebellion of Pugachev. 

The causes of these preliminary disturbances were undoubtedly 
also those of the general agrarian rising, aggravated as they were 
by the further piling of burdens upon the peasants during the inter- 
vening years, and by the indifference, apparent or real, of the author- 
ities, The principal cause of the disturbances appears almost 
imdoubtedly to have been the manner in which the pomyetscheke 
exercised their power. The case of Saltykova,® whose atrocities 
occurred during the years inunediately preceding 1762, was for- 
tunately probably unique, but there were many others nearly as 
bad ; and there can be no doubt, if we may trust the numerous 
ukases on the tyranny and cruelty of the pomyetscheke, that their 
normal and common attitude was bound inevitably to result in 
reprisals of at least equal violence. It may or may not be that the 
Russian people have less control over themselves than the people of 
Western Europe,® but the mere fact of the bondage relation is 
sufiicient to account for the deterioration of character which resulted 
on the one hand in the tyrannical pomyetschek, and on the other in 
the subservient and vindictive peasant. Nearly all the Russian 
writers on the subject are inclined to attach great importance to the 
fact that in the eighteenth century the State peasants were on the 
whole treated with the consideration due to human beings, while the 
peasants of the pomyetscheke were treated otherwise. We have seen 
that the peeisants of the State had their difficulties ; but these arose 
partly from the avarice of some of themselves and partly from the 
avarice of the neighbouring pomyetscheke, who encroached upon 
their lands. They had rarely to endure the capricious action of the 
central authority ; while the local authority was frequently, as we 
have seen, inclined to measures intended for their benefit, even often 

^ Archive of Min. of Justice: Affairs of the Senate, Nos. 250-3821, p. 789. 

• See supra, p. 204. * See infra, ii. p. 3. 
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in spite of the peasants themselves. The autocratic action of a 
central authority is nearly always distant, and is, moreover, con- 
trolled in a large measure not only by the current of general opinion 
within the nation, but also by the general opinion outside of it. The 
autocratic action of a pomyetschek, on the other hand, is immediate 
and insistent, and is practically independent of public opinion even 
in the neighbourhood. In a country so great as Russia, and in the 
eighteenth century, when means of communication were scanty and 
costly in time and in money, the owner of a great estate, and even 
sometimes of a small one, was a petty deity who could, within very 
large limits, do what he pleased. The slender development of local 
administration as an organic part of the general administration, and 
the prevalence of local customary law, threw into the hands of the 
pomyetschek, for a long period of time, powers which are rarely en- 
trusted by modem governments to private persons ; and the want 
of education, added to the desire for power which is inherent in all 
men, irrespective of race, resulted in the injurious use of those 
powers. 

Whatever faults, in point of culture and in point of spirituality, 
the bourgeoisie of Western Europe may be held to have exhibited, 
they nevertheless, consciously or unconsciously, contributed to 
mitigate the t 3 n’anny of the aristocracy over the peasant at least 
from the thirteenth century onwards. This they did, from motives 
of gain, no doubt, by offering in relatively high urban wages, irre- 
sistible inducements to flight from the estates of tyrannical masters. 
In Western Europe, in the later middle age, the aristocracy fre- 
quented the towns ; they did not remain, as the Russian nobility did, 
during long periods, continuously in their rural ** nests,” leading a 
self-contained life, served by numerous domestics, in half Oriental 
squalor, independent of the rest of the world. In Russia there was 
no bourgeoisie,^ and there was therefore no buffer class between the 
nobility and the peasantry, and no competition for the peasants* 
labour. The middle age, with its sharp though varying class con- 
tours, which had passed in Western Europe nearly four hundred 
years earlier, projected itself in Russia into the eighteenth century. 
Ignorant, the Russian peasant customarily was, yet he could not 1^ 
unaware of the movement of life aroimd him. The absence of 
newspapers was compensated for in great measure by the gossip of 
J Cf. ittfra. 
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the market-place and of the church porch on Sundays and holy days. 
Distorted scraps of knowledge, as well as baseless canards, found 
their way everywhere. Migrants and pilgrims, the latter in enor- 
mous numbers, carried news, if not in their wallets, then in their 
heads, and there were not wanting foreign colonists,^ whose criti- 
cisms of the local customs with which they fotmd themselves in 
conflict were no doubt scornfully received, but nevertheless much 
discussed. Reforms even brought their economic and social re- 
actions, and had their victims ; moreover, reforms were directly 
costly, and cost meant increased taxation. In a country where the 
agricultural had not yet given way to the commercial regime, and 
where there was a slender stock of ready money, increase of taxation, 
together with imequal incidence of it, disturbed the economic 
equilibrium and brought some people to the edge of want. Want 
does not always produce rebellion, but hope in the presence of want 
often does. No matter how weak in character or how wanting in 
sustained energy he may be, the man who seizes the psychological 
moment, when hope is at its maximum and want is not severe enough 
to emasculate hope, may be able to lead a revolt. Pugachev was 
a natural consequence of Peter the Great. 

Peter had forged more firmly than ever before the fetters of the 
nobility. He treated them, indeed, with the same contempt with 
which they were themselves accustomed to treat their peasants. 
He also bound the peasants more firmly to their masters. When 
the nobility was able to throw ofi the burden of obligatory service, 
and when the serving people,” who had become fused with the 
nobility, were no longer obliged to render service for the land which 
had been given to them, it seemed to the peasants quite reasonable 
that the next step should be their own liberation, or at least a very 
serious mitigation of their obligations either to their pomyetscheke 
or to the State, or both. Soon after the manifesto of Peter III 
which abolished the obligatory service of the nobility, the peasants 
began to petition to be taken off the tax rolls as peasants of pomyet- 
scheke, and to be inscribed as peasants of the State. Such a trans- 
ference at that time would, they thought, relieve them of hartschina. 
and would probably also have reduced the amount payable in ohrdk. 
The rumours which were in circulation in 1766-7 were to the eflect 

^ There were many German colonists, for example, in the eighteenth 
century. 
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that an ukase had been issued by the Empress ordering that the 
estates of pomyetscheke who had been overburdening their peasants 
with obligations should be transferred to her, and that the maximum 
amoimt of hartschina exigible on all estates should be one day per 
week. The convocation of the Commission of Katherine II gave 
credence to the idea that some such measure was in contemplation ; 
and the peasants seem to have widely arrived at the conclusion that 
the last days of the pomyetscheke were at hand. For some of these, 
this was imfortunately too true, for the murdering of pomyetscheke 
by peasants dates from this period. 

The progress of agitation was very rapid, for when the peasants 
of one estate came into conflict with their master, or with the mili- 
tary authorities, the local solidarity of peasant life led to the peas- 
ants of neighbouring estates joining with those who were in active 
opposition. When the military authorities were informed that a 
few scores of peasants had refused to pay obrdk, or were in open 
revolt, a body of troops, proportionate to the estimated magnitude 
of the rising, was sent down to the estate from the mihtary head- 
quarters of the district. On the arrival of the troops it was found 
that they had to deal, not with a few scores, but with a few hundreds, 
perhaps with a few thousands, of peasant men and women armed 
with sc5d:hes, flails, pitchforks, and reaping-hooks, and with stones. 
Notwithstanding their superior armament, the troops were often 
overpowered by mere force of numbers. The subsequent appear- 
ance on the scene of larger detachments, especially if they were 
accompanied by artillery, generally put the peasants to flight, and 
resulted in numerous arrests. As a rule, at this time the casualties 
were not numerous, although frequently a few peasants were killed 
and a few soldiers were wounded.^ There were, however, exceptions. 
On an estate of Prince Dolgoruki there was a disturbance in 
1762, in which twenty peasants were killed and about the same 
number wounded ; on the estate of Ev. Demidov, in 1758, thirty 
people were killed at once, and thirty-three mortally wounded ; on the 
estate of a pomyetschek called Passek, in 1768, about thirty peasants 
were killed and wounded, and about thirty soldiers were woimded, 
a captain being wounded mortally 

One of the enthusiasms of the peasants was to see an ukase signed 
by the hand of the Empress. In order to secure this they frequently 

1 Semevsky, i. p. 440. * Ibid, 
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equipped and despatched delegations to proceed to the capitals at 
great risk> 

After the peasants had been afforded an opportunity to send 
their ** Instructions ” through deputies to the local organ, and 
through that again by deputies to the Commission of Katherine, 
they waited patiently from 1770 till 1773, in order to see the result 
of their representations. Meanwhile the sale of peasants and the 
increase of ohrdk went on ; the pomyetscheke did not seem to realize 
that they were trifling with a volcano. The eruption took place in 
the rising of Pugachev, which, beginning among the Cossacks of 
the Yaek, rapidly extended to peasant spheres. 

^ Semevsky, i. p. 441. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE AGRARIAN QUESTION IN THE “HIGHER SPHERES** 
IN THE TIME OF THE EMPRESS KATHERINE II— 
1762-1796 

Serious discussion of the agrarian question in modem Russia began 
in the reign of Katherine II. At that time the exercise of bondage 
right was carried to extreme limits. “ Crowds of people were ex- 
posed for sale in the market places ” ; ^ numbers of serfs were 
brought in barges to St. Petersburg for sale.^ The condition of the 
serfs in the hands of estate owners was almost unendurable. Flights 
of peasants from the estates to which they belonged, and even from 
Russia, were frequent. Contemporary writers, even of conservative 
leanings, urged that measures should be taken to limit bondage 
right. For example, Count P. E. Panin, a member of a family 
always distinguished for its devotion to the throne, presented in 
1763, to the Empress Katherine, a memorandum in which he said 
that the pomyetsckek^ ** were collecting from the peasants taxes and 
lajdng upon them works not merely exceeding those imposed by 
their near neighbours in foreign coimtries, but very often even beyond 
human endurance” ^ He stated also that many pomyetscheke were 
selling their peasants to other pomyetscheke for recruiting purposes. 
The flights of peasants to Poland from Russia were, in Panin's 
opinion, due to the exercise by the estate owners of unlimited 
authority. Panin suggested that governors of guberni should be 
empowered to deal with those estate owners who treated their 
peasants arbitrarily, that trading in recruits for the army should be 
forbidden, that when serfs were disposed of, only whole families 
should be permitted to be sold, and that a statute should be pro- 
mulgated defining the obligations of peasants to their proprietors. 

^ Semevsky, V. E., The Pectsant Question in Russia in the Eighteenth and 
the First Half of the Nineteenth Century (St. Petersburg, 1888), i. p. 477. 

• Ibid., p. 22. 

• Semevsky, Peasants under Katherine II, i. pp. 152-3. 
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Panin also suggested that these measures should be taken secretly, 
so that the bondaged peasantry should not be excited to disobedi- 
ence.^ 

The customary ohrdk paid at that time by the bonded peasant 
was two rubles per soul, and in addition, although his obligations 
were indefinite, he was customarily required to render weekly three 
days' hartschina or work upon the land for his proprietor. Panin 
proposed to limit the hartschina which might be exacted to four 
days weekly ; thus no doubt tending to improve the condition of 
the peasants on the estates where they were most seriously ex- 
ploited, but probably increasing by one day's hartschina the burdens 
of the general mass of the peasantry. 

About the same period Prince D. A. Goletsin, through his relative 
Prince A. M. Goletsin, Vice-Chancellor to the Empress, made repre- 
sentations of a more liberal character. Prince D. A. Gk)letsin had 
lived for some years in Paris in the late fifties of the eighteenth 
century. He had become acquainted with the Physiocratic writers, 
and had become infected with their enthusiasm for the peasantry. 
From 1762 till 1768 he was Ambassador of Russia at Paris, and from 
1767 he became a frequenter of the celebrated Tuesdays at the house 
of the Marquis de Mirabeau, and an avowed “ economist." ^ During 
this period Goletsin conducted a correspondence with the Vice- 
Chancellor largely upon the peasant question. This correspondence 
imdoubtedly passed imder the eye of the Empress, who annotated 
the letters.® 

Under the influence of physiocratic ideas thus derived, Katherine 
resolved to establish a society in St. Petersburg for the discussion of 
the peasant question. ‘‘ The Imperial Free Economical Society " 
was thus foimded by her in 1765.^ She gave to the society immedi- 
ately after its formation, a sum of money to be awarded as a prize 

^ Semevsky, The Peasant Question in Russia in the Eighteenth and the 
First Half of the Nineteenth Century, i. p. 22. 

* Higgs, Henry, The Physiocrats (London, 1897), P* I 9 - 

* Semevsky, ojb cit., p. 23. Twenty-seven of these letters are in the 
Archives of Foreign Affairs ; five of tfiem only have been published. See 
Russhoe Vestnik (1876), No. 2. 

* Khodnev, A. E., History of the Imperial Free Economical Society, 1765- 
1865 (St. Petersburg, 1865), pp. i et seq. During the hundred and for^-five 
years of its existence the society has continued to render the greatest services to 
economico-historical science. Its magnificent library contains collections of 
the materiaLs of local governmental and economic history of a completeness 
probably unrivalled in any country. 
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for the best essay upon The Relative Advantages of Private and 
Pubhc Ownership of Land. ’ * One year after the prize was announced, 
one hundred and sixty-two essays had been received, the competitors 
representing nearly every country in Europe. The essays were of 
“ enormous length,” and were written in French, Latin, Dutch, 
Swedish, Russian, &c.^ The Russian authors were generally in 
favour of public ownership, the foreign writers generally in favour 
of private ownership.^ The prize was awarded to Beards de 
TAbbaye, Doctor of Law, of Aix-la-chapelle.® His paper con- 
tained a systematic treatment of the peasant question, and, on 
the whole, reflected the influence of the Physiocrats. The author 
divided his subject into two parts, each of them containing the 
discussion of a problem : (i) “ Which is more useful for the State — 

that a peasant should have the right to possess property or not ? 
(2) How should the theoretical conclusion thus arrived at be applied 
to existing conditions ? ” The peasants,” he says, on the first point, 
“are the foundation of the whole State. They are a barometer 
showing its real strength. The poorest peasant is more useful than 
the idle and ignorant miser-courtier. The peasants bring profit to the 
State mainly from the fact that owing to them population is increased,^ 
therefore peasants should possess property inahenably, in order that 
they should not fear that their children might suffer hunger. Before 
giving him land, it is necessary to make the peasant personally free. 
The whole universe demands of the Sovereigns that they should 
emancipate the peasants. The strength of England is founded upon 
the perfection of its agriculture, which in turn depends upon the fact 
that the peasants are free, and that they possess land.® Contrarily, 
in Poland poverty is an outcome of the serfdom in which the peas- 
ants are kept. Ever5where the power of the State is the direct 
consequence of the freedom and welfare of the peasants. The farmer 
feeds the others with his toil, and has a right to demand for himself 
premiums and distinctions, and especially property in land. The 

^ Cf. Semevsky, op cit., i. p. 51. The present writer was shown in the 
Kbrary of the Free Economical Society some of the manuscripts of these 
essays. 

* Communicated by Professor Svyatlovsky, formerly Secretary of the 
Society. 

* Then a French city. 

* There is a touch of eighteenth-century mercantilism here. 

® No doubt the author thinks of the yeomen farmers. 
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best means of facilitating agriculture is to make the farmers the 
owners of the land they cultivate. To possess only movable pro- 
perty is to possess almost nothing.^ \^ere land is scarce, pre- 
cautions must be taken to prevent land passing in too great quan- 
tities into the hands of peasants ; but in a vast, scantily populated 
empire (as Russia was in the eighteenth century) no means should 
be neglected for the increase of the population. It is especially 
necessary that land should be the inalienable property of peasants, 
or that it should not be alienated excepting for debts or for some 
such reason.” On the second point, the author urges the danger of 
haste. “ It is dangerous,” he says, ” to let a bear free from the 
chain, without taming him.” * 

In spite of the Gargantuan pile of theses, nothing came of the 
great competition. According to the newspapers of the time. 
Beards de I’Abbaye was duly paid his pecuniary award, and that 
was all.® 

The next phase of the question was characterized by the ap- 
pointment in April 1768 of a Commission for the drafting of a new 
statute on peasant affairs. The Commission ostensibly represented 
all classes, but the privileged landowners greatly preponderated. 
There were a few peasant members, but these were “ all from the 
northern provinces, where serfdom was almost unknown.” ^ 

While these academic discussions were going on, the arbitrary 
exercise of bondage right by the pomyetsckeke was rapidly bringing 
the peasantry to the point of rebellion. The inherent difficulties of 
the question were great enough, but the chief difficulty undoubtedly 
lay in the attitude of the estate owners over whom the autocracy had 
insufficient authority. Ukase after ukase was issued, ostensibly to 

^ Prince D. A. Goletsin, e,g., had earlier suggested that peasants should 
be given the right to possess movable property. Cf, Semevsky, op cit„ 
i. p. 28. 

* Semevsky, op cit., i. pp. 58-9. The essay was published in Amsterdam 
in 1769. (See Kleinschmidt, Drei Jahrhunderte russischer Geschichte (1598- 
1898) (Berlin, 1898), p. 131 n.) 

* Ibid., p. 53. I^ofessor Maxime Kovalevsky mentions (in his Russian 
Political Institutions (Chicago, 1902), p. 135) that Diderot presented to the 
Empress about this time (1767) a paper in favour of the emancipation of 
the serfs. 

* Kovalevsky, op cit., p. 134. For a full account of the proceedings of 
the Commission, see Semevsky, op cit., i. pp. 95 et seq. Cf. also Semevsky, 
Peasantry in the Reign of Kalhwine II, and Pryesnyakov, A. E., “ Nobility and 
Peasantiy in the Commissions of Katherine,** in The Great Reform (Moscow, 
191 X), i. p. 204. 
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improve the condition of the peasants, but their provisions remained 
a dead letter. Strong as Katherine was, she was not strong enough 
to deal drastically with the aristocratic landed proprietors, who 
were the inheritors of bondage right, and who were at the same time 
the chief supporters of the Throne. However anxious Katherine 
might have been at certain moments to improve the condition of the 
peasantry in the general interests of the State, she was unable to 
carry her designs into effect, because the whole administrative 
machinery was in the hands of the class whose power over the peas- 
antry it was necessary to curtail. The inevitable outcome of a 
deadlock of this kind was an explosion. The explosion came in 
the form of a peasant revolt led by Pugachev.^ The rising was 
suppressed after a formidable campaign, but the incident afforded 
an excuse for frowning upon all open discussion of the peasant 
question. Raditschev, for example, was condemned to death 
“ because in his account of a journey from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow he gave a fair description of the intolerable condition of 
the serfs.’* ^ The influence of Katherine, together with the fear 
of arousing extravagant hopes in the minds of the peasants, 
extended long after her reign was over. Open discussion of the 
agrarian question was for the time practically closed. 

During the eighteenth century, however, a rule came to be 
established gradually that only hereditary gentry, or those who 
became gentry by service to the State, should be entitled to possess 
estates with serfs, or to possess serfs without land. When, under 
Katherine II, merchants were permitted to rise to the eighth class, 
those who did so were not permitted to possess estates.® Although 
this rule did not alter the then existing conditions under which 
bondage right was exercised, it prevented in a certain degree the 
extension of that right. 

1 See vol. ii. Book IV, chap. ii. 

* Kovalevsky, op p. 135. Raditschev (1749-1802) was exiled to a 
remote region in Eastern Iberia. He was permitted to return to European 
Russia in 1801 ; but he found in the early acts of Alexander I no prospect 
of reform, and he committed suicide in 1802. His Journey was prohimted 
in Russia up till 1905. It was, however, published in London in 1858, and 
in Leipzig in 1876. C/. Kropotkin, Ideals and Realities of Russian Literature 
(London, 1905), p. 30. 

• Semevslfy, op cit., i. p. 485. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE QUESTION OF THE LIMITATION OF BONDAGE RIGHT 
IN THE REIGNS OF PAUL I AND ALEXANDER I 

When Paul I ascended the throne, in 1796, the peasant, in spite of 
numerous projects for the improvement of his condition, was still 
really at the mercy of his owner. The peasant had no right of 
complaint ; he could not marry without leave from his owner, or 
without payment to the owner for his wife ; he had no property in 
the movables he might have acquired ; his obligations were \m- 
defined, and were usually burdensome ; he had no right to demand 
redemption from his personal bondage, even although by some means 
he might be able to pay for redemption. The owner of serfs had 
practically unlimited power of punishment, and he might, if he 
wished, seU or bequeath his peasants, with or without the land they 
cultivated.^ In short, the serf was not recognized as a man — he was 
a chattel or a beast of burden. At the same time his owner — the 
pomyetschek — ^though an autocrat in his own sphere, was himself a 
serf of the Tsar. Russian life had come to be involved in a vicious 
circle from which escape was destined to be by a hard path. 

The severe censorship of the reign of Paul I notwithstanding, a 
considerable body of influential opinion had gradually arisen in 
favour of the limitation of the rights of the pomyetsckeke. This 
opinion was strong enough in 1801, the last year of the reign of 
Paul, to secure the enactment of the ukase of that year by means 
of which two important steps towards emancipation were taken. 
These were the modification of obligations on the part of the peasant 
and the limitation of the right to sell peasants without at the same 
time selling the land cultivated by them. The amount of hartschina 
which might be exacted was fixed at three days, and so far as Little 
Russia was concerned, serf -owners were forbidden to sell serfs without 

1 Cf. Semevsky, Peasant Question in Russia in the Eighteenth and the first 
half of the Nineteenth century (St. Petersburg, 1888), i. p. 477. 
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land.^ This was not much, but it was a beginning. The peasant 
question now assumed a new phase. The e?ctension of the principle 
of non-alienation of serfs without land came to be the leading ques- 
tion. The pomyetscheke facilitated the settlement of this stage of 
agrarian reform by the shameful extent with which they carried 
on the traffic in human flesh.^ Immediately after his accession 
Alexzinder I ordered several projects of agrarian reform to be pre- 
sented to the State Council. Of these the most t5q)ical were the 
project of Count A. R. Vorontsev, friend of Raditschev and sym- 
pathizer with his ideas, and the reactionary measure of Arakcheev,® 
a military martinet. 

Between i8oi and 1803 an “ unofficial committee ” was en- 
trusted by the Emperor Alexander I with the task of making 
reconunendations on the peasant question ; but their labours led to 
no practical result. While this committee was stUl sitting, the 
Emperor called to his assistance Coimt C. P. Rum)rantsev, son of the 
Field-marshal. Rumyantsev had studied law at the University of 
Leyden, and had come to be imbued with Western ideas. In 1802 
he handed to the Emperor a memorandum which contained a series 
of important suggestions upon a policy which he believed would lead 
to the gradual extinction of serfdom. The cardinal point in Rum- 
yantsevas project was the inexpediency of permitting the liberation 
of the serfs without at the same time settling the land question. 
Proprietors, Rumyantsev says, in effect, will act in accordance with 
what they conceive to be their self-interest. If it is more pro- 
fitable for them to allow serfs to buy freedom, they will sell. They 
will even liberate whole villages on certain terms. Therefore the 
proprietors should be allowed to do so, provided that they were 
willing to allot arable lands to each peasant separately,** or to 
give “ the whole allotment to the community. * * Rumyantsev appears 
to be alone among his contemporaries in making the latter sugges- 
tion. His design was to render possible the establishment of com- 
munal landownership.^ The Government was to exercise an 

^ C/. Semevsky, op cit., i. p. 478. * Ibid. 

* Arakcheev maintained ms ascendancy over Alexander I by means of 
•• the crudest flattery *’ and simulated religiosity. (Kropotkin, Ideals and 
Realities of Russian Literature (London, 1905), p. 34.) See also S. P. Melgunov, 
** Gentleman and Serf on the Eve of the Nineteenth Century,” in The Great 
Reform (Moscow, ipu). h P- 254. 

* Semevsky, op cit., i. p. 252. 
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impartial and strict jurisdiction, and to see that the conditions were 
properly observed. The new class of peasants formed by this pro- 
cessof liberation was tobedefinitely recognized bylaw. Rumyantsev 
supplemented his memorandum by a project of law or a proposed 
ulmse. This document declares : (i) that the right to possess 
peasants belongs exclusively to the privileged class ; (2) that this 
class should be endowed with the right to set peasants free by whole 
villages, ** concluding with them bondage agreements ” \ ^ (3) when 
whole families are liberated, the proprietor can arrange with each 
peasant to allot a certain area of land ; (4) villages can be redeemed 
as a whole, on payment of the sum demanded by their proprietor ; 
(5) “ partial freedom ” may also be granted in cases where land is 
legally allotted on condition of the payment of an amount of obrdk 
determined by the master, or where a specific sum is payable by 
instalments instead of a perpetual annual payment. Where peas- 
ants were unpunctual in their pa5mients, Rumyantsev recommended 
severe punishment — setting the unpunctual peasants on State work, 
drafting them into the army, and the like. The Council of State 
admitted that the proposed ukase of Rum3^ntsev was quite consistent 
with the existing law, and that it might be very useful ; but it con- 
sidered that the proclamation of it would excite the peasants to 
believe that general emancipation was approaching, and that they 
were about to obtain unlimited freedom. The Procurator-General, 
Derjavin, said that although in the old laws, proprietors had no 
rights over serfs, yet “ political views having bound the peasants to 
the land, slavery became a custom which, being rooted by time, 
became so far divine, that great discretion is required to touch it 
without harmful consequences.” The opposition to Rumyantsev’s 
proposals did not come exclusively from the reactionary side. Some 
of the members of the Council of State objected to the proposed 
ukase on the ground that it would expose the peasants to the 
“ avarice of the proprietors.” The bondmen would be anxious to 
acquire freedom, and some proprietors would take advantage of this 
anxiety to lay upon their former serfs burdens, pecuniary or other- 
wise, which would ruin them. Well-to-do bondmen would thus 
be transformed into hohyeli, or peasants without agricultural equip- 
ment or capital. Notwithstanding these objections, the Council 
approved of the ukase. Derjavin, however, did not allow the matter 
^ That is to say, agreements as to the conditions of liberation. 
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to rest. He rode at once to the palace and laid his criticism before 
the Tsar. ” A slave for his freedom will promise all, and then will 
appear to be unpunctual in pa5mient. The peasants will then return 
to their former condition of bondage, or to even graver slavery, 
because the proprietor will take revenge for the trouble and loss 
which he has incurred. The interest of the State would also suffer, 
because the peasants, once free, may migrate, and their recruits 
and taxes will be rendered irregularly.” ^ Derjavin appeared for 
the time to succeed in convincing the Tsar, but after further ap- 
parent vacillation, the ukase became law, and there was estabhshed 
the class of Free Grain Cultivators, or groups of peasants hberated 
by their proprietors on certain terms prescribed by the statute. The 
influence of his former tutor. La Harpe, seemed after all to have tri- 
umphed in the Emperor’s mind over the forces of reaction The fore- 
going, and other related details,® show clearly what was the strength 
of the opposition to reforms even of a quasi-emancipatory character, 
notwithstanding the apparently strongly sympathetic attitude to 
them of the Tsar. He was not at that time sufficient of an autocrat 
to impose his will without difficulty upon the formidable body of 
landowners. Yet the ukase of 20th February 1803 was only a 
logical outcome of the manifesto of 1775/ which permitted a liberated 
serf to remain free without registering himself with anyone, and thus 
gave legal sanction to the class of freed peasants, or Volenodtput- 
schennie, and of the ukase of 1801, by which such freedmen were 
permitted to possess land. These legal provisions had not been 
utilized to any material extent, and the new law was intended to 
encourage landowners to hberate their peasants, as well as to pro- 
vide a certain amoimt of governmental supervision of the process, 
and to establish a new class of freedmen, to be known as Free 
Grain Cultivators, or Svohodneke Khlehopashlsi, The ukase of 20th 
February 1803 provided for the liberation of peasants individually, 
or by whole villages, with allotments of land or whole estates, under 
conditions arrived at by mutual agreement between the peasants 
and their former owners. These agreements were to be presented 
for approval to the Tsar through the provincial marshals of nobility 

1 Semevsky, op cit., i. p. 255. 

* Cf. ibid., and cf. infra, ii. p. 14. 

* Very fully given by Semevsky, ibid., pp. 254-5. 

* See supra, pp. 231-2. 
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and the Minister of the Interior. After approval the conditions 
were to be observed on both sides in the same manner as the bondage 
obligations had been required to be observed. Individual peasants, 
or whole villages of peasants, whose obligations under the Act had 
not been implemented, were to be returned into bondage with their 
famihes. Rumyantsev’s suggestion, that they should be recruited for 
the army or for the works of the State, was not adopted. Dvorovie 
lyude, or household serfs, were also permitted to be liberated, and to 
enter the class of Free Grain Cultivators, provided land was given to 
them along with their liberty or was obtained by them otherwise. 
The tax per soul was to be paid by the Free Grain Cultivators in the 
same way as the tax paid by the landowners’ peasants. The tax 
was thus not to be confoimded with the obrdk payments. On the 
other hand, the Free Grain Cultivators were to render the same mili- 
tary and zemstvo or local administrative services as the State 
peasants. After the land came into their possession, on the dis- 
charge of their obligations to the former landowner, the peasants 
might sell, mortgage, or bequeath it, but no division of the land was 
to be made into smaller portions than eight dessiatines per soul. Free 
peasants under the Act might also purchase more land, and there- 
fore might migrate, with the sanction of the local government ofi&ce, 
from one district to another, or from one province to another.^ The 
following were prescribed as the conditions under which agreements 
for hberation might be made : (i) When proprietors of peasants 
grant personal hberty and give land to the freed peasants as their 
property, for a sum agreed upon between the parties, and paid at 
the time of liberation ; (2) when the payment is made in instal- 
ments, the peasants meanwhile rendering definite obligations ; (3) 
when the peasants, in return for the grant of personal freedom, remain 
to cultivate the land of the landowner, and to pay obrdk, in money 
or in kind, for a certain number of years or perpetually (the amount 
of the obrdk being, of course, fixed). The Minister of the Interior was 
instructed to observe (i) that peasants remaining the property of 
the landowner as bondmen should not be entirely deprived of land 
in favour of hberated peasants ; and (2) that the proprietor, when 
he allotted land to liberated peasants, should divide it into separate 
holdings, so that each liberated peasant should have a definite piece 
of land. 

* Semevsky, op ciL, i. pp. 255-6. 
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The new law came into operation very slowly. The reason for 
this appears to have been that the peasants, however anxious for 
liberty they may have been, were reluctant to convert indefinite 
obligations into the exorbitant definite burdens which many of the 
proprietors demanded as the price of liberty. During the twenty- 
two years which elapsed between the passing of the ukase and the 
death of the Tsar Alexander I, there were only i6i cases of libera- 
tion of peasants from bondage under the provisions of the Act. 
These i6i cases represented 47,153 souls of male sex, or a population 
of about double that number.^ As there were at that time upwards 
of ten million souls of male sex in the possession of landowners, this 
number forms an insignificant fraction of the total. The following 
table shows how the movement towards emancipation went on 
during the years from 1804 to 1825 : 

Number of Peasant Souls 

(Inclusively) of male sex liberated. 

1804-1808 20,747 

1809-1813 10,508 

1814-1818 4,696 

1819-1823 10,057 

1824-1825 1,145 

47,153^ 

In the first period there is included the important case of Prince 
A. Goletsin, who liberated 13,371 peasant souls for the sum of 
5,424,618 rubles, or an average of 4^6 rubles per soul.® The sum 
was advanced by the Treasury, and afterwards punctually paid by 
the peasants as agreed upon . The obligation to pay to the proprietor 
a definite sum, either at once or in instalments extending over a 
number of years, as a condition of liberation, was undertaken by 
28,944 souls, or 61 per cent, of the aggregate above mentioned. The 
minimum payment was at the rate of 139 rubles per soul ; the maxi- 
mum in two cases being respectively 4000 and 5000 rubles per soul. 
In some cases the proprietors did not require any pa3nment to be 
made to themselves personally ; but they required the liberated 
peasants to pay for a certain number of years an annual subscription 
to churches or to benevolent societies. Some of the branches of the 

’ Semevsky, op cit., i. p. 266. * Ibid. 

® Bogdanovich, History of the Tsar Alexander I, i. p. 147; quoted by 
Semevsky, op cit., i. p. 266. See also N. E. Turgueniev, La Russie et les Russes, 
ii. p. 50. 
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Russian Bible Society, for ejcample, benefited considerably by 
donations of this kind. The total of the fixed money payments 
is estimated at 396 paper rubles per soul, or 127 silver rubles.^ The 
largest number of liberations took place in Voronejskaya guh., where 
the estates of Prince A. Goletsin were situated. Excluding Vilin- 
skaya guh., where all the peasants liberated (7000) belonged to one 
proprietor, who liberated them by will without land, although they 
were afterwards made Free Grain Cultivators, all of the guberni in 
which the number of liberated peasants exceeds 1000 are in Great 
Russia. “ It may therefore be said that the Great Russian pro- 
prietors alone used the law of 1803 for tfio emancipation of then- 
bondmen Only seventeen proprietors were wealthy enough, or 
generous enough, to set their peasants free without payment. 
Among these was the testator above mentioned ; the remaining 
sixteen cases included only 415 souls. In those cases where the 
peasants were required to pay a certain sum in obrdk until the death 
of the proprietor, the annual amount per soul of these pa5nnents was 
from 6 to 25 rubles in Novgorodskaya gub. ; 15 to 26 rubles in 
Nijigorodskaya gub , ; 20 rubles in Petersburgskaya gub. Some 
cases of highly exorbitant payments occurred. Most of these cases 
are of women proprietors — ^widows. Thus in one case a woman of 
Simbirskaya gub. liberated 108 souls on condition that they paid 
obrdk to her during her lifetime to the extent of 19 rubles per soul, 
and after her death a lump sum of 7000 rubles to the beneficiaries 
imder her will — ^an original method of life insurance. Some pro- 

^ The follovring, however, makes clearer the actual payments made by 
the peasants for recovery of their personal freedom. 


Pa3mients per Soul. 

Number of Souls affected. 

139-199 rubles, 

. . . . 900 

200-300 

7.172 

301-400 

1.667 

401-500 

14,968 

501-600 

907 

601-700 

3.187 

701-800 

44 

801-1000 

II 

1001-2000 

78 

40 CX)- 5 ooo „ 

10 


Cf. Semevsky, i. p. 268 n. 

* Semevs^, op cit., i. p. 267. 

There was at least one important breach of the conditions of the Act. 
This was in Tavrecheskaya gub.. where 1452 NoghaTtsi were liberated without 
land. There were three other minor cases of the same kind. Cf. Semevsky, 
op cit., i. pp. 271-2. 
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prietors who were themselves under heavy financial obligations 
saw in the liberation movement a means of getting rid of these. 
Thus a proprietor called Shiskov, of Vologdaskaya guh,, liberated 
75 souls on condition that they should pay into a bank on his account 
8500 rubles annually for eight years, and to himself for the same 
period 250 rubles. The peasants had thus to pay over 900 rubles 
per soul for their liberty — ^an enormous sum at this time and in this 
region. After the expiry of eight years they were not yet free of 
obligations. They were obliged to pay annually, in perpetuity, 
various subscriptions to the Humane Society, to the Bible Society, 
and to the Church, amounting in all to 8 rubles per soul. 

In some cases bartschina, or work upon the proprietor’s land, 
was included in the new obligations as well as obrdk. In other cases 
mingled methods of payment sometimes included eccentric forms. 
For example, in a case in Saratovskaya gub., a woman proprietor 
liberated 52 souls on condition that they should pay her a yearly 
obrdk of 400 rubles, build a house for her of the value of 400 rubles, 
and pay 100 rubles for each peasant girl who reached fourteen years 
of age. Sometimes even the Act, which was intended to be an Act 
of liberation, was employed as a fresh device for imposing additional 
bondage obligations during the lifetime of the proprietor. For 
example, a woman of Orenburgskaya gub. liberated 124 souls 
on condition that they would weave her obrdk cloth, give her one 
pud of pork, half a pM of butter, one goose, and one ram per year, 
and would not prevent her from taking from them people to add to 
her dvorovie lyude, or household serfs.^ 

In addition to the case of Prince A. Goletsin above mentioned, 
in which the Treasury made a large loan for the purpose of securing 
the liberation of peasants, the Treasury advanced in two other cases 
70,000 and 40,000 rubles respectively, and in one case gave, on 
account of distinguished services rendered by the peasants in ques- 
tion during the war of 1812, 20,000 rubles to their proprietor for 
their redemption The total amount advanced by the Treasury 
was thus about five and a half million rubles. 

There were some cases in which peasants who were alleged to 
have failed to implement their obligations were returned into 
bondage ” ; and there were some cases of retention in bondage in 
spite of the payments by the peasants. In Rj^azanskaya gtib., for 
^ Semevsky, op cit., i. p. 270. • Jbid„ p, 271. 
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example, a proprietor who had received part of the pa5mient agreed 
upon, refrained from liberating his peasants. Kozodavlev, the 
Minister of Interior, in reporting upon this case, reported to the Tsar 
that the peasants should be protected against arbitrary conduct on 
the part of the proprietors, and that “ the establishment of Free 
Grain Cultivators, introduced for the mutual advantage of peasants 
and 'pomyetscheke, must not be turned into “ a means of oppression 
of peasants.” ^ The peasants in question did not receive their free- 
dom until ten years after the original agreement, and even then 
were obliged to pay 275,000 rubles, with a further sum by way of 
payment to the trustees of the estate. There were some cases of 
actual fraud. A proprietrix of Saratovskaya gub., for example, 
after having received payment of 700 rubles each from 262 souls, 
sold separately 26 of these souls to different people. Although 
this was reported to the Senate, and although the Senate ordered 
the return of those peasants who had been sold, this decision does 
not seem to have been carried into effect Some proprietors appear 
to have attempted to secure the favour of the Tsar by promising 
to liberate their peasants, and then to have refrained from 
doing so.^ 

The historian Karamsin said of the ukase of 1803 that it must 
fail of its purpose, because peasants of good proprietors do not want 
freedom, and the peasants of bad proprietors are too poor to buy it.* 
N. E. Turgueniev,® who was one of the most fervent advocates of 
agrarian reform, regarded the ukase as a benevolent measure, 
burdened, however, with formalities which reduced it to unreality. 
Turgueniev thought that these formalities were devised for the 
protection of the peasants, but owing to their being formulated 
without knowledge of the actual conditions, they exposed the peas- 
ants to arbitrary treatment by the pomyetscheke.^ Turgueniev 
seems to have leaned towards governmental regulation of rent, and 
to have been willing to consent to landless emancipation.’ 

From 1804 experimental reforms were effected in the “ out- 
skirts ” of European Russia. The limitation of bondage right was 
introduced into the Livland Statute of 1804 ® tke peasants were 

^ Semevsky, op cit., i. p. 274. * Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 275. * Ibid., p. 276. 

* See his La Russie et les Russes (Paris, 1847). 

Ibid., p. 278. 

® Semevsky, op cit., i. p. 294. 


7 Ibid. 
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emancipated in Estland in i8i6, in Courland in 1817, and in Livland 
in 1819.1 

Under an ukase of 1804, merchants who obtained the rank of 
gentry were permitted to buy villages on condition that they 
arrived at agreements with the peasants occupying them by which 
the peasants entered the class of “ free grain cultivators/* as pro- 
vided by the ukase of 1803. They were not permitted to purchase 
serfs without land, nor were they allowed to keep dvorovie lyude, or 
domestic serfs. Those merchants who had acquired the rank of 
gentry prior to the ukase of 1804, ^nd who had become possessed of 
villages, were allowed to possess them for life, but were not per- 
mitted to bequeath them. In 1814 also the personal gentry — ^that 
is, the class of persons who, owing to their official position or their 
education, were recognized as gentry, were allowed to continue to 
possess peasants and dvorovie lyude who were in their possession at 
that time ; but they were not allowed to transmit them to their heirs. 
Personal gentry who had not reached the eighth class by service 
were for the future prohibited from obtaining bondmen 

In 1816 a report was received by the Emperor to the effect that 
government officials were purchasing peasants, and were sending 
them into the Cossack military lands on the river Don, thus “ ruining 
peasant households and separating peasant families.” ® This prac- 
tice was at once prohibited. 

In 1820 the purchase of estates with peasants in the provinces 
conquered from Poland was forbidden. At the same time non- 
gentry and foreigners who had been in possession of villages by 
votchinal (inheritive) right under the provisions of the law of 1775, 
were required to sell them within three years. Jews had long been 
forbidden to possess serfs, but evasions were frequent. Powers of 
attorney were given to Jews and others by estate owners, and by 
this means persons to whom the law forbade the ownership of serfs 
became in fact owners of them. In 1812 the practice of giving letters 
of attorney under these circumstances was prohibited, as well as the 
practice, which had grown up, of selling land with peasants to non- 

1 Semevsky, op. cit., i. p. 485. Semevsky quotes the tollowing for details : 
Richter, History of the Peasant Class in the Ad-Baltic Provinces 'joined to Russia 
(^ga, 1 860); Samson von Himmelstiem, HistorischerV ersuvh iiber die A ufhebung 
der Leibeigenschaft in den Ostseeprovinzen, in besonderer Beziehung auf das 
Herzogthum Livland (1838) ; Samarin, Outskirts of Russia, vi. chap. vii. 

* Semevsky, op cit., p. 486. ® Ibid. 
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gentry on the condition that the peasants were to be sold. Abuses 
had also grown up in connection with apprenticeship, the long terms 
of which involved in effect a form of bondage right. To meet this 
condition, the period of legal apprenticeship was restricted to five 
years. Ihis provision was frequently evaded. Unauthorized per- 
sons (non-gentry, &c.), for example, kept dvorovie lyude, and on 
being called in question produced agreements with the nominal 
serf-owner, providing that the serfs should be taught trades — the 
person making the agreement being frequently not a member of the 
trade in question, and the agreements being drawn sometimes for 
twenty or thirty years.^ In 1817 Princess Bolkhovskaya agreed with 
a woman citizen of Kazan to give into her service a dvorovie girl 
for five years, for a payment of 200 rubles in advance, and authorized 
the woman to punish the girl if she misconducted herself. The case 
came to light through a complaint by the girl that she was being 
maltreated. The Senate found that this practice involved a kind 
of kahala forbidden by law.^ Under a pretence a breach of the law 
is openly permitted, because after the lapse of the period of five 
years, the serf-owner could make successive agreements with the 
same party about the same person, and thus under this form there 
might lurk the sale of serfs to persons who had not the right to 
possess them.’^ So also abuses appeared in the system by which 
estate owners gave passports to peasants, permitting them to hire 
themselves to anyone whom they might wish to serve. The fomyet- 
scheke were forbidden to make agreements about the services of their 
peasants, though this provision was sometimes evaded through the 
passport system. 

A rule existed at the time of Katherine II providing that a free 
man who married a bonded woman became by that act himself a bond- 
man — “ Po rohye — kholop ” (by a slave woman you become a slave). 
This rule was abolished at that time, but there remained another, 
which was not abolished until the timeof Alexander I — '*Po kholopu — 
toba ” (by a slave man you become a slave woman).* In 1808 the 

^ Semevsky, op cit., i. p. 487. 

* In the reign of Katherine II the bonding of free people even by their 
omi -wish was forbidden. Cf. Semevsky, op oit., i. p. 499. 

® Semevsky, op cit., i. p. 488. There were a few special exemptions from 
these rules even in the time of Katherine II. The pupils of a monastic 
school at St. Petersburg were exempt, and those of the Academy of Painters 
were partially exempt, from the rules. 
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ukase limited the latter rule by providing that a woman of free 
origin who had married either a free man or a bondman could not 
after the death of her husband be made a bondwoman } The status 
of illegitimate children in respect to bondage had been dealt with in 
1783, when it was provided that illegitimate children of free women 
were taken into the class of State peasantry, or into State establish- 
ments, or otherwise as they might desire ; only illegitimate children 
of bondwomen were to be bound to the possessors of the mothers. 
In 1806 it was provided that the illegitimate children of soldiers 
might be given to estate owners for education, but only by sentence 
of a court, after full investigation and proof that they could not 
otherwise be provided for. Children so given became bondmen. But 
children given to pomyetscheke otherwise than by this rule were re- 
garded as being under military jurisdiction So also the illegitimate 
children of soldiers’ wives, widows, and daughters are by the ukase of 
1812 placed under mihtary jurisdiction. At a later period the bond- 
ing of the illegitimate children of soldiers by estate owners was 
confined to those who were registered as bonded to them prior to the 
sixth census. In 1815 illegitimate foundlings who had been educated 
by personal gentry, clergy, or by certain inferior classes of officials, 
were ordered to become State peasants ; those who were educated 
by merchants or by peasants were declared to belong to the same 
class as that of the persons to whom they owed their education.® 

Minor reforms and restrictions upon the exercise of bondage 
right by estate owners now began to multiply. In 1818, for example, 
the Emperor ordered that peasants were not to be required to per- 
form hartschina on Simdays. This provision was extended to the 
twelve holy days and to the days of St. Peter and St. Paul, and of 
St. Nicholas the Miracle-WorkerA 

The ukase of 23rd March 1818 recites the results of investiga- 
tions into the condition of the peasants in the gubernie of Minsk. It 
appeared that on the estates of some pomyetscheke the peasants had 
been suffering from poor harvests and from epidemics among their 
cattle, with consequent scarcity of cattle for cultivation, and that 
their poverty had compelled them to mix chaff, straw, and maple 

^ Semevsky, op cit., i. p. 488. * Jbid.^ p. 489. * Ibid., p. 490. 

* The twelve holy days are Jan. 6 ; Feb. 2 ; I^r. 25 ; the 40th, the 
49th, and the 50th days sdter Easter ; Aug. 6 ; Aug. 1 5 ; Sept. 8 ; Sept. 14 ; 
Nov. 21 ; and Dec. 25. The day of St. Peter and St. Paul is June 29 ; and 
the days of St. Nicholas are May 9 and Dec. 6. 
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leaves with flour in making their bread.^ The ukase goes on to 
provide that the pomyetscheke and the renters of estate lands 
disregarded the poverty of the peasants, imposed excessive hartschina 
upon them, forbade them to grind grain in their own hand-miUs, in 
order that they might have to pay the milling dues to the estate 
owner or renter, forbade them to sell their products in markets 
outside the estate, without payment for permission to do so, and 
forced supplies upon them in greater quantity than they wanted, 
and at a higher price than the price of neighbouring markets. These 
practices are sharply condemned in the ukase. Pomyetscheke are 
required to supply their peasants with grain for consumption and 
for seed. Until the peasants of an estate are secured against want, 
the use of grain for liquor-making upon the estate and the export of 
grain from the estate are forbidden. The punishment for neglect 
of these provisions is the administration of the estate by a State 
official. In cases where peasants have no working cattle by means 
of which their fields may be ploughed, the pomyetschek is obliged to 
apply to these fields the whole resources of the votchina (or estate). 
Everything must give place to this duty, and when it is finished the 
peasants must be supplied with cattle as soon as possible. In the 
event of a peasant being sick on days when hartschina should be 
performed, or in the event of the weather being too unfavourable 
for work, the days are to be counted as if hartschina had been per- 
formed. In ad(htion, the peasants are to be allowed to mill their 
own grain in their own mills, and to sell their own produce where 
they please. Excessive punishments are forbidden. The imposi- 
tion of hartschina in excess of the limit prescribed by law^ was 
prohibited. 

This ukase was not generally applicable ; it applied only to the 
provinces formerly Polish. Even there it seems to have been a 
dead letter.® Like much other Russian legislation, there was no 
will to carry it into effect on the part of the people, and no means 
of seeing that it was carried into effect on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

^ Semevsky, op ext., i. p. 492. I am told by a peasant that even now 
some peasants do this (in Mohilevskaya gub., e.g.). Though most of those 
do so from sheer want, some well-to-do peasants do so from motives of 
frugality, or because they like the astringent properties of the bark. 

* The law of Paul I limited hartschina to three days per week. 

* Semevsky, op cit., i. p. 493. 
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While these abortive efforts were being made to regulate the 
interior economy of the estate system, the laws against selling peas- 
ants without land by power of attorney were being openly disre- 
garded. A flagrant case of the open sale of peasants under these 
conditions at Urupinskaya Fair led to wide republication of the 
edicts against this practice.^ 

New penalties were prescribed. Peasants sold in this way, on 
the act of sale becoming known, were to become State peasants, and 
the purchasers were to be prosecuted under the laws concerning 
obtaining possession of the person by means of violence. This 
order also appears to have been abortive ; for until the date of 
Emancipation, Urupinskaya Fair remained a serf market, where even 
Asiatics were to be found as purchasers.^ It is to be observed that 
by a ruling of the Senate the prohibition of 1812 in respect to the 
selling of peasants without land applied alone to the selling of 
peasants through a third party by means of a power of attorney. 
The ukase of 1822 prohibited advertisement of sales of serfs in the 
newspapers, but permitted announcement through the local pohce 
in the town where the sale was to take place. 

The question of selling peasants without land came up again and 
again during the reign of Alexander I, but at the close of his reign 
it remained unsettled. 

The practice had been well established, at least from the time of 
Katherine II, of hiring out bondmen to factories,® &c., payment for 
their services being made to the pomyetschek, or being devoted to 
the discharge of his obligations. The practice also had come to be 
established of sending bondmen to schools and to medical academies. 
They were even sometimes sent abroad to learn. When their educa- 
tion was finished, these bondmen were expected to return to their 
functions as dvorovie lyude or as peasants. Both of these practices 
were subject to regulation in 1803. In the case of bonded students, 
it was provided that on the completion of their courses of study they 
should remain as bondmen for six years, and afterwards they should 
be free ; meanwhile they should be provided with the same kind of 
food which they had had in the educational institution to which 
they had been sent, and should be exempt from bodily punishment. 
In case of complaint, the student bondman could appeal to the local 
courts. 

1 C/. Semevsky, i. p. 493. 


* Ibid. 


Cf. injra, p. 490. 
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In the beginning of the reign of Alexander I the bound peasant 
was endowed with the right of redeeming himself in the same manner 
as the free grain cultivators ^ In the Caucasus the bound peasants 
of Gruzia received the exceptional right of redeeming themselves in 
the event of the estate to which they belonged being sold by auction 
The rule was also established in i8i8 that persons who had enjoyed 
freedom even for a short time should not again become bondmen.® 

The close of the reign of Alexander I, notwithstanding a quarter 
of a century of discussion about agrarian affairs, and notwithstand- 
ing numerous ukases upon them, found the peasant little better off 
than he was at the beginning of the reign. The more progressive of 
the ukases were inoperative, and those which were less progressive 
made little difference in the peasants* condition. In one thing only 
he had gained — excessive punishments were probably rarer. The 
demands which had been advanced by those who were anxious for 
reform, and which had on occasion b^n sympathetically regarded 
by the Tsar, but which at the close of his reign still remained un- 
satisfied, were these : complete prohibition of the sale of serfs without 
land ; definite limitation of the obligations of the peasants to their 
possessors ; prohibition of the transference of peasants into dvorovie 
lyude (that is, from serfdom with land to serfdom without land) ; 
recognition of the bondman*s right to his movable property ; and 
prescription of a definite plan of redemption.^ 


1 Semevsky, op cit„ i. p. 409. 
» Ibid. 


* Ibid. 

* Cf. Ibid., p. 500. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE PEASANT QUESTION BETWEEN 1825 AND 1844 

Although the movement of the Dekahristi in 1825 was primarily a 
political and aristocratic movement, some at least of its adherents 
advocated the complete abolition of serfdom, and all of them ad- 
vocated the foundation of constitutional guarantees ** against 
absolute monarchy.^ The relation of the movement to the peasant 
question consists, however, rather in the circumstance that its 
defeat led to a period of reaction, in which agrarian as well as general 
political reform was almost submerged for more than a quarter of 
a century. While this condition successfully prevented any move- 
ment from beneath, it did not prevent the ripening of the elements 
which ultimately rendered emancipation inevitable, nor did it pre- 
vent discussions of the agrarian question in the “ higher spheres.** 
Prominent among these discussions is the treatment of the subject 
of bondage right by M. M. Speransky.^ During the reign of Alex- 
ander I, Speransky had formulated his views ® without being able to 
carry them into effect. Speransky 's first important relation to the 
peasant question arose in 1826, when he became a member of the 
newly appointed committee upon peasants* affairs. The expression 

^ On the Dekabiist movement, see infra, Book IV, chap. iii. Baron von 
V6zin, e.g., one of the Dekabrists, advocated the emancipation of the peasants, 
with land, and also the preservation of communal ownership. Cf. Semevsky, 
ii. p. 386. 

* Count Mikhael Mikhaelovich Speransky (1772-1839). Son of a priest, 
professor of mathematics and physics 1797, afterwards private secretary to 
Rdnce Kurakin. Victim of intrigue and banished to the provinces in 1812. 
Recalled to the service of the State in 1816. Served in Penza and in Siberia. 
Appointed Member of the Council of State in 1821. 

® These views have never been fully published. They are to be found 
partly in N. E. Turgueniev’s La Russie et les Russes (Paris, 1847), iii. 
pp. 292-328. The account there given is s^plemented by V. E. Semevsky 
(in his Peasant Question in Russia in the Eighteenth and First Half of the 
Nineteenth Century, i. pp. 340-351 and ii. pp. S-io). from documents in 
toe Imperial Public Library at St. Petersburg. An abstract in French of 
Speransky’s views was edited by Tsayer and published at Paris. 
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of his views began, however, seventeen years earlier, when he wrote 
his Draft of Introduction to the State Laws.^ 

In this document Speransky discusses the legal position of the 
bondmen, and outlines a plan of emancipation, which he thinks 
should be applied gradually. Slavery, he says, is of two kinds, 
political and civil. Russian bondmen not only have no participa- 
tion in the exercise of the powers of the State, but they cannot even 
dispose of their personality and property. Civil freedom has also 
two forms — ^personal freedom and material freedom. The charac- 
teristic of the first is that no one may be punished excepting by the 
sentence of a court of law. The characteristic of the second is that 
no one may be obliged to perform a personal service otherwise than 
by law. Li order that the peasant may be free in the first sense, it 
is, therefore, necessary to endow him with the right of appeal to the 
law courts, and it is also necessary that he should be separated from 
the estate owner in order that he may go to the law courts on a foot- 
ing of equality with those against whom he has complaints to make. 
In order that the peasant may be free in the second sense, it is neces- 
sary that he may be able to dispose of his property as he desires, in 
so far as this is in accordance with the general law ; it is also neces- 
sary that he should be exempt from the performance of a material 
service, and from the pa3rment of taxes, or other obligations of a like 
nature, at the wiU of another person merely, and that he should be 
required to render such services or payments by law, or by agreement 
alone. 

Speransky goes on to say that there is no difficulty in establish- 
ing personal freedom in Russia. All that is necessary is (i) to 
establish peasant courts and village police ; and (2) to subject the 
recruiting for the army levied upon estate owners to the rules which 
apply to the State peasants.^ But as regards material freedom, the 
case is different. The peasants have no property, therefore to give 
a right to dispose of what does not exist is merely idle. It is neces- 
sary to prepare for material freedom by granting to the peasants the 
right to obtain immovable property. From these considerations 
Speransky draws the conclusion that in the fundamental law there 
should be a general statement of the equality in respect to civil 
rights of all persons, without distinction of class. 

^ A manuscript preserved in the Imperial Public Library, St. Petersburg. 
The date of it is 1809. 

• That is, that recruits should be taken, not arbitrarily but by rotation. 
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This was a counsel of perfection ; it was all very simple and 
direct, but the obstacles presented by the intricate Russian society 
were not surmounted — ^they were merely ignored. It is not sur- 
prising that Speransky’s first draft, of which the above is an outline, 
was cancelled, and that in the second draft he modified his views 
regarding the ease with which personal freedom might be given. 
He now considered that the service of the State in the higher of&ces 
required special educational preparation. So also the possession of 
serfs presupposes appropriate qualities on the part of the possessor. 
An enriched peasant is not necessarily fitted by education for the 
care of peasants similar to, though poorer than, himself. In the 
second draft, Speransky protested against the landless liberation of 
peasants. Although Speransky was an ardent Zapadnek, he points 
out that in England and the United States, where land is cultivated 
by wage-earning labourers, these have no steady settlement.” 
Such a condition would, he says, be inadvisable in Russia — (i) be- 
cause the military system and the need for the extended occupation 
of land require steady settlement ; (2) to cultivate the land in 
Russia by means of wage-earning labourers would be impossible, 
because of the extent of land and the scarcity of population ; and 
(3) the peasant who performs his legal obligations, having for his 
reward his piece of land, is incomparably better off than the hohyeli, 
or landless folk, as are the working people in England, France, and 
the United States 

Speransky urged the institution of an Imperial Duma, to which 
only nobles and gentry should be admitted. He also suggested that 
the sons of hereditary gentry should remain only personal gentry 
until after ten years’ service, when they then might be enrolled as 
hereditary gentry. Speransky sums up Russian society in a few 
striking phrases. “ I find,” he says, '' in Russia only two classes — 
serfs of the autocrat and serfs of the pomyetschek. The first are free 
only in comparison with the latter. In Russia there are in reality 
no free people excepting beggars and philosophers. The relations 
in which the two classes of serfs exist must eventually extinguish 
every energy in the Russian people. The interests of the pomyet- 

1 The ownership of land up till the present time in the United States has 
been chiefly in the hands of the cultivators largely because of the relative 
scarcity of the population, the abundance of land, and its consequent cheap- 
ness. With the increase in the population and the advance in the price of 
land, renting has become common. The landless agricultural and mechanical 
labourers in the United States are very migratory. 
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scheke require that the peasants should be quite subjected to them ; 
and the interests of the peasants require that the pomyetscheke 
should also be subjected to the Crown. In the minds of the bond- 
men the Throne is the sole counterbalance to the power of their 
lords. . . . What could education be for the peasant but a cause of 
riot, which would mean either his greater enslavement or the sub- 
jection of the country to all the horrors of anarchy ? For the sake of 
humanity, as well as on political grounds, one should leave the serfs 
in ignorance, if one does not want to give them freedom.’’ ^ 

Speransky’s plan of emancipation follows. This plan was in- 
tended to be carried out in two epochs. In the first, obligations 
were to be defined, and a court was to be established for the special 
purpose of dealing with disputes between pomyetscheke and peasants. 
Thus without a formal law the serfs would become adscripti glebe. 
This would be the first step of their emancipation. Then the prac- 
tice must be instituted of recognizing in all deeds, not the number 
of souls,* but the extent of land forming the subject of bargain. The 
second epoch should be preceded by various secondary statutes, 
and then there should be restored to the bonded peasants their old 
right to transfer themselves freely from one landowner to another. 
This last provision was, of course, in contradiction to Speransky’s 
previous position in which he objected to the granting of personal 
freedom to the peasant without land.® 

Such were Speransky’s views upon the peasant question in 1809. 
We now pass to the Memorandum presented by him to the com- 
mittee on peasant affairs, on 6th December 1826.* In this Memo- 
randum Speransky recites the provisions of all of the laws relating to 
bondage from the Ulojenie onwards. He then compares the former 
with the then contemporary bondage right. Speransky’s inter- 
pretation of the former bondage right is as follows : (i) Peasants 
were the property of the votchina (or heritable estate), and could not 
be separated from it either by sale or by mortgage. They could, 
however, be transferred from one portion of the land of a pomyet- 
schek to another portion. (2) Dvorovie lyttde who were full kholopi 
and their posterity belonged to the pomyetschek personally as pro- 

' Semevsky, op cit., i. p. 346. 

* -A-S is well known, the magnitude of estates during serfdom was reckoned, 
not by measurement, but by the number of peasant “ souls occuovinc the 
villages and subject to bondage. ^ 

« Thw account of Speransky’s views is condensed from Semevsky. See 
op. cit., 1. pp. 340-7. 

*• Cf. supra, p. 89. 
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perty, and therefore could be mortgaged or sold separately. (3) 
Dvorovie lyude who were kahcda people, or people serving for debt, 
belonged to the pomyetschek only during his life, and could be neither 
mortgaged nor sold. (4) Dvorovie lyude who had been taken into 
the court of the pomyetschek from the peasantry serving in the 
votchina were counted as being on the same footing as the peasantry 
from which they came. The characteristics of the new bondage 
right were as follow : (i) Peasants as well as the land on which 
they live belong to the pomyetschek. The land is his immovable 
and the peasants his movable property. The land could be sold or 
mortgaged without the peasants, as the peasants could be sold 
without the land. The peasants might be transferred, taken into 
the courtyard of the pomyetschek (as dvorovie lyud^, or might at the 
will of the pomyetschek be banished without trial. (2) Dvorovie lyude, 
no matter what their origin, are exactly the same kind of movable 
property of the pomyetschek as are the peasants. ... In Speransky*s 
opinion, the latter state of the peasants and of the dvorovie lyude is 
worse than the first ; it approaches nearer to the condition of slavery. 
It is true, he says, that the introduction of this system has been due 
to important causes — ^to the necessity of ensuring pimctual pajmient 
of State taxes and performance of military service. Yet the incon- 
veniences of such a system must be recognized. , . . The con- 
version of peasants into dvorovie lyude led to the houses of the 
pomyetscheke being inundated with crowds of idle servants, and the 
pomyetscheke themselves fell into senseless luxury and ruinous 
ostentation. New wants emerged among the pomyetscheke, and new 
taxes were imposed upon the peasantry, with the result that both 
fell into hopeless insolvency.” ^ The idle crowd surrounding the 
pomyetschek not only lived upon the village peasants, but since they 
were counted as peasant souls, the soul tax and the recruit obliga- 
tions to which they would otherwise have had to contribute fell 
altogether upon the peasants of the village. Moreover, since the 
pomyetschek supplied most of his wants by means of his dvorovie 
lyude, though badly and wastefuUy, the growth of cities was impeded.* 

^ An instance of this may be found in Tolstoy’s War and Peace, where 
there is a lively description of a household in which this process had been 
going on. “ This year (1806) the old count had plenty of money, having 
mortgaged all his possessions, and consequently Niltolusha (his son) kept his 
own fast trotter and wore the most stylish riding trousers, such as had never 
before been seen in Moscow, &c. &c.,” ii. chap. ii. 

* See also Prince Kropotkin’s Memoirs of a Revolutionist (1899). Part 1 . 
chap. viii. 
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In order to put an end to this state of matters, Speransky recom- 
mends, as a fimt and immediate step, cessation of the practice of 
granting “ populated estates,** or estates with serfs. In addition 
he recommends two series of steps — preliminary and gradual. As 
preliminary measures he advocates : (i) prohibition of sale of peas- 
ants without land, together with prohibition of mortgaging, or 
granting or giving in dower of peasants ; (2) regarding as ineffectual 
the sale of land without the peasants who are settled upon it, as well 
as the sale of villages with small pieces of land, apart from the land 
which belongs to them, the selling of certain portions of a village 
with an amount of land less than that which is its due quota, and 
finally the selling of land with peasants, and the return of the land 
to the original possessor without the peasants.^ The operation of 
these measures would result, Speransky thought, in the return of 
bondage right into its former legal position. The peasants would 
come to be tied to their possessor through the land, and would cease 
to be tied through the person. This would put an end to selling the 
persons of serfs, and would also put an end to the low opinion enter- 
tained in and out of Russia of the slavery of her peasants. By way 
of intermediate measure, Speransky suggested that the method of 
liberating peasants should be changed. Under the ukase of 1803 
there existed the following limitations of the power to liberate 
peasants : (i) They could not be set free by testament ; (2) they 
could not be set free by whole villages in such a way that the peasants 
might be made personally free, while the land might be given to 
them by lease ; (3) peasants set free by one pomyetschek were not 
allowed to settle on the lands of another under an agreement to pay 
obrdk, Speransky thought that these limitations should be removed, 
and that the provision under which the pomyetschek was obliged to 
pay taxes on account of liberated peasants xmtil the next census ^ 
ought to be altered. Semevsky, in criticizing these proposals of 
Speransky, remarks that the State might well forego the last men- 
tioned point, but with the imderstanding that those peasants whose 
liberation was made the groimd for remission of taxes should not 
be old or useless persons.® Semevsky also points out that the per- 

1 This provision was not included in the project of law which embodied 
Speransky^ proposals. 

* The period between one census and the next was fifteen years. 

* Semevsky, op ciL, ii. p. 7. 
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mission to liberate villages as a whole, with the proviso that land be 
given them on rental agreements, even although the agreements 
were entered into voluntarily, might have harmful consequences 
unless the agreements were subject to legal regulation Speransky 's 
proposals amount to this — that the whole question could be solved by 
eliminating the obligatory element in the relations of the peasants 
and their proprietors, and by substituting voluntary agreement. 
But complete solution could only, according to him, be brought 
about gradually. The gradual steps ought, however, to be pre- 
ceded by a reform of local administration. The first step in this 
connection should be the improvement of the condition of the 
peasants of the State.® When this improvement was effected — by 
the introduction, for example, of specific for indefinite obligations — 
the State villages might form a model for the villages of private 
proprietors. The difference between the State peasants and others 
would then consist in (i) the character of the police supervision, and 
(2) that ohrdks in the estates of the pomyetscheke would be sub- 
stituted for hartschina. It is not, however, very clear how Sper- 
ansky proposed to apply his method of voluntary agreement to the 
case of the State peasants.® 

The committee, as might be expected, saw in the suggestion of 
Speransky about the improvement of the State peasantry a means 
of dealing with the peasant question without the adoption of extra- 
ordinary measures. They hoped that if the State villages became 
models for the pomyetscheke to copy, the best of them would make 
their villages correspond to the model, and the others could easily 
be coerced into doing so, and that in this way the question might 
pass without drastic answer. Upon the question of the alteration 
of the conditions of hberation, the committee recommended that 

^ Semevsky, op. cit., ii. p. 7. This is in effect a plea for rent courts. 
Semevsky thought that if the proposals of Speransky were carried into effect, 
the peasants would be, on the whole, in a worse position. 

* Accounts of the condition of the State peasants at this time vary. 
Speransky says that they are not less impoverished than the peasants of the 
pnvate proprietors, that titieir obligations are indefinite, and that the local 
chiefs of police are merely pomyetscheke who are changeable eveiy three years, 
and against whom complamts may be lodged. At tiie same time, the local 
chiefs of police (ispravneke) have no such interest as the pomyetscheke have 
in maintaming the conditions of peasant life. On the other hand, N. £. 
Turgueniev speaks in 1819 very strongly against those who exaggerate the 
bad condition of the State peasants. Cf. ^mevsky, op. cit., ii. p. 8 n. 

® Cf., on this point, Semevsky, op, cit., ii. p. 8. 
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liberated persons must register themselves in some class, and that 
communities and State villages in which the liberated persons desired 
to register themselves should not be at liberty to refuse, although 
they should not be required to give them land. Liberated peasants 
might also fonn themselves into special communities of “ liberated 
agriculturists,” like the previous communities of “ free grain cul- 
tivators.” Like these, they would form special recruit divisions, 
with the right to transfer themselves from place to place under the 
usual regulations about passports. They should also be endowed 
with the right to purchase land. 

Speransky was not the only advocate of changes in bondage 
right before the committee of 1826. Among other projects brought 
before it was that of the Marquis Paulucci, who had presented the 
Tsar with a memorandum on peasant bondage in Pskovskaya gub. 
In answer to the memorandum of Paulucci, the committee reported 
that although the abuse of their power by pomyetscheke had some- 
what abated, it was very desirable that decisive measures should be 
taken for the prevention of these abuses, although too sudden 
changes were to be deprecated, on the ground that the public order 
might be imperilled. “ The Government has only to support the 
law by offering in its own relations with the peasants an example 
of strict justice, and little by little to put legal impediments in the 
way of the commission of arbitrary acts, and this it is always doing.” ^ 

The committee, which carried on its labours for four years, con- 
tinued to blow hot and cold. For example, on the intimation that 
the Tsar proposed to issue a peremptory order forbidding the sale of 
peasants without land, it observed that while many pomyetscheke 
would welcome such legislation, others who were imeducated and 
of rough manners ” might regard the measure as an interference 
with the rights of private property. Therefore, the committee pro- 
posed to silence any murmurs on the part of persons of this kind 
by countervailing concessions. 

Meanwhile, apart from the committee, the subject of the sale of 
peasants without land was being discussed by the State Council and 

* Semevsky, op. cit., ii. p. 10. This was no doubt true ; e.g. on 22nd June 
1828, an order was issued which provided for a penalty in the cases of banish- 
ment of peasants by pomyetscheke without reasonable cause. The bandUhed 
peasants were not to be counted as recruits, and their wives were to be re- 
garded as soldiers’ wives — ^that is, they were not to be subject to hurtschina 
(cf, ibid). 
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by the Departments of Law and State Economy. In connection 
with these discussions, Prince Kurakin proposed, (i) to consider 
bonded peasants as being divisible into two classes — ^peasants and 
dvorovie lyude — ^to permit the selling of the first with land, and to 
prohibit the selling of the second on any conditions ; (2) at the next 
census to separate the two classes, and to forbid the transference 
from peasantry into dvorovie lyude; (3) the obligation to supply 
recruits to apply separately to peasants and to dvorovie lyude, but 
to permit pomyetscheke to send the latter instead of the former ; 
(4) to raise the soul tax in respect to the dvorovie lyude, such tax to 
be paid by the pomyetschek himself ; (5) to forbid the sale of peas- 
ants without land, but allowing removal of peasants by permission 
of the provincial authorities, and then only with guarantee of settle- 
ment in new places and without separation of families ; and (6) to 
permit liberation of peasants by families for settlement upon lands 
obtained by themselves from the State, or from other pomyetscheke 
or merchants. Two important members of the Council of State, 
Count Strogonov and Speransky, entertained views somewhat differ- 
ent from those of Prince Kurakin. They urged — (i) that the sale of 
serfs of either kind without land should be altogether prohibited ; 
(2) that it was not wise to extend the rights of the owners of a 
possession fahrik ^ by permitting him to purchase serfs ; (3) that 
the registration of dvorovie lyude to houses should be forbidden ; 
(4) that the sale of peasants and dvorovie lyude with land, but with- 
out separation of families, be permitted ; (5) that the sale of peas- 
ants and dvorovie lyude ‘‘ by removal ” be permitted only on con- 
dition that the purchaser had land convenient for their settlement. 

On 22nd April 1829 ^ special committee, consisting of the then 
existing committee on peasant affairs, with the addition of one 
member, was appointed to draw up a project of law. The final 
results of the labours of the special committee were — (i) a new law 
about the social classes, which dealt with the civil service regulations 
in respect to the gentry, clergy, citizens, and peasantry ; (2) a pro- 
of law about dvorovie lyude; and (3) a project about the limita- 
tion of the division of land with peasant villages upon it. The 
committee also proposed to leave in force, with certain modifica- 
tions, the law of 1803 respecting free grain cultivators.” The 
peasants liberated under the conditions of that ukase were to be 

^ See infra^ p. 489. 
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held strictly to the obligations agreed upon by them as a condition 
of their liberation. In the event of their failing to implement their 
agreements, they might be confined in work-houses,^ or, in case of 
continued failure, they might be sentenced by the court to be re- 
turned into their former state of bondage.^ The ukase of 1803 had 
contained a provision that when villages of peasants were liberated 
with land, the pomyetschek should parcel out the land among the 
peasants, each peasant being allotted a certain piece of land. This 
provision, of course, was adverse to the communal possession and 
use of land ; and probably for this reason was not strictly observed, 
yet, in so far as it was observed, it constituted a protection against 
the liberation of peasants without land. The provision was not 
incorporated in the new law. 

The committee of 1826 demitted in 1830. In 1835 (March 25th) 
a new committee was appointed by the Tsar for the purpose of deal- 
ing with questions relating to confiscated estates. State peasants, 
and the peasants of pomyetscheke. The members of the committee 
were all experienced in peasant affairs — the president was Prince 
Vasilchikov, and the other members were Speransky, Kankrin, 
Kisilyev, and Dashkov. At an early stage the committee decided 
that they must be guided by the principle that means must be 
found for real but cautiously gradual transference ” of the peasant 
from a boimd condition to a condition as free as justice and the 
interests of the State might permit. 

The committee divided the peasantry into three groups : (i) 
those with obligations to their pomyetschek not limited by law ; 
(2) those whose obligations were moderate, and which were depen- 
dent upon the amoimt of land received by them ; (3) those who 
enjoyed the right of free transference from one proprietor to another, 
and who cultivated the land under agreements. In addition to these 
three main groups, there were besides — (a) small peasants owning 
their own house and land, and (6) “ free grain cultivators,” who 
possessed their land and who had, moreover, special rights. Those 
two groups were not included, because they were to be regarded as 
afiording a foundation for the gradual steps. As regards the State 
peasants, they were regarded as belonging to the second group. 

^ This was projwsed by Rumyantsev during the discussions prior to the 
ukase of 1803, but it was not adopted. 

■ This provision also appears in the ukase of 1803. 
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Throughout Great Russia and Siberia the State peasants were pay- 
ing a definite amount of ohrdk, and were exempt from other pay- 
ments and from hartschina. The committee considered that the 
transference of the bulk of the Russian peasantry from the first 
group into the second would be a great step in advance ; but that 
in order to secure the “ future peace and prosperity of Russia/' it 
was necessary that the peasants should be further prudently trans- 
ferred from the second to the third group — ^the group of free 
peasants working under agreements. 

The next phase of the peasant question is marked by the ap- 
pointment of the secret committee of 1839-1842. This committee 
was ostensibly appointed to deal alone with the obligations of the 
State peasants in the western guherni ; but it received secret in- 
structions to deal with the whole peasant question. Its composi- 
tion did not promise a settlement of any very novel description. 
Prince Vasilchikov presided, as he did in the previous committee. 
The other members were not conspicuous for the liberality of 
their views : Count Orlov, Coimt Kisilyev, Coimt Panin, 
Bludov, the Secretary of the Committee of 1826, Tutchkov, 
Taniev, and Count Strogonov. The manager of the proceedings 
was Khanikov. 

The state of matters when the committee began its labours had 
not changed for the better since the previous committees had begun 
to attack the peasant question. The “ free grain cultivators " 
were not more numerous, excepting through natural increase.^ The 
reasons for the failure of the ukase of 1803 have already been alluded 
to. The forms were too complex and the amotmt of capital required 
too considerable for any great number of peasants to avail themselves 
of its provisions. The views of the Government and of the members 
of the previous committees had been, on the whole, adverse to the 
landless liberation of peasants, yet the practical outcome of the 
committee of 1826-1830 was an increase in landless liberation. It 
seemed impossible to avoid it. The impoverishment of the landed 
gentry and the extremely incompetent management of their estates 
led to their selling their peasants when they could, and to the libera- 
tion of them on almost any terms when the peasants were imfit to 

1 In thirty-five years only 60,000 souls of male sex had been registered 
in this class. At the eighth census they amounted to 70,000. Semevsky, 
op. cit., ii. p. 29. 
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work.^ The Government and its committees found themselves on 
the horns of a dilemma. They desired the liberation of the serfs, 
but if they allowed liberation of peasants without land to go 
on, the collection of taxes became more difficult and expensive, 
and recruiting for military service might become more difficult also. 
In the Russian system the pomyetschek was not only serf-owner and 
proprietor of land — ^what was more important, from the point of view 
of the State, he was tax-coUector and recruiting agent, although he 
was not directly paid for these services by the State. The liberation 
of the serf without land meant a complete change in the adminis- 
trative system, especially upon its fiscal and its military sides. To 
liberate the serf with land was to take the land from the pomyetschek; 
and, after all, the pomyeischek, autocrat as he was in his own sphere, 
was the chief support of the higher autocracy. 

The fundamental reason for the failure of the various committees 
to effect any improvement in the condition of the peasantry was not 
so much that they did not want to do so ; it was that they began at 
the wrong end. A complete change in the methods of government 
was necessary to begin with.^ 

The landless liberation of peasants foimd a defender in the com- 
mittee of 1835. This was Khanikov, who presented a memorandum 
in which he advocated the preservation of the possession of land in the 
hands of the gentry exclusively. He urged that the sale of land to 
persons other than gentry should be prohibited. From this it follows 
that if peasants were to be liberated at aU, the liberation must be with- 
out land. He suggested that pomyetscheke should be permitted to 
liberate their peasants on payment by them of redemption money not 
exceeding 2000 rubles per family, or, in the case of a whole village, not 
exceeding 300 rubles per revision soul. Those peasants who were 
liberated singly in this way might go where they pleased, but when 
villages as a whole were liberated, the peasants should become 
** obligatory villagers,” and should not be permitted to leave 
their villages without permission of the authorities. In order 
that they might have land for their support, they were to be 
obliged to enter into obligations with their pomyetscheke, receiving 

^ As we shall see later, this process went on at an accelerating rate as the 
period of Emancipation approached. 

* That this problem was not grappled with even at the time of Emancipa- 
tion accounts for the partial failure even of that plan to solve the agrarian 
question. Cf. infra. 
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not less than 4J dessiatin per revision soul. In case the pom- 
yetschek had not sufi&cient land for this purpose, the “ obligatory 
villagers '' might migrate to the land of another pomyetschek 
on making agreements for twenty-five years, or to the State 
lands on making agreements for fifty years — ^in both cases paying 
obrdk, and in both cases receiving permission from the authorities. 
If the agreements were not implemented, the peasants might be 
returned into the condition of bondage. These measures, had 
they been carried out, would have resulted in the personal freedom 
of the peasant, except in the cases just mentioned, and in 
confirming the pomyetschek in the exclusive possession of land — 
thus denying altogether the principle which through all these 
discussions the Government was endeavouring to establish, \iz. 
that the peasant, bound as he was, ought to have a legal right to the 
usufruct of the land cultivated by him, as he had a traditional right 
to it. 

A Memorandum by Kisilyev possesses great importance because 
of the circumstances under which it was presented. The chief 
points are as follow : (i) The dvorovie lyude must be reorganized ; 
(2) recruits must be taken from the estates in the hands of pomyet^ 
scheke by rotation in the same manner as in other cases ; (3) the 
allotments of peasants must be defined, and they must be granted 
the right of possessing movable property ; (4) the right of pomyet- 
soheke to inflict punishment upon peasants must be limited; 
(5) while the influence of pomyetscheke should be recognized, the 
village administration should be so organized that the peasants might 
be enabled to have recourse to the law courts in the same manner as 
the free grain cultivators. 

Prior to the presentation of the Memorandum of Kisilyev to the 
committee, it was submitted to the Tsar, who endorsed it in the 
following manner : 

“ I have read this memorandum with special attention and com- 
plete pleasure. The foimdations upon which the project is based 
seem to me to be very just and reasonable. I have no remarks 
to make upon it, and I permit it to be placed before the 
committee.” ^ 

Notwithstanding this formidable certificate, the projects of 
Kisilyev met with serious opposition at the hands of the most influ- 
’ Semevsky, op, ctt., i. p. 33. 
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ential members of the committee — ^Menshikov, Panin, Bludov, 
Strogonov, Tutchkov, e.g. Their objections to the scheme were 
chiefly based upon the fact that it took no account of differences of 
soil, climate, &c., in different parts of Russia. This part of the 
criticism applied to the third point, in which it was proposed that 
the allotments should be defined. Kisilyev had proposed that the 
pomyetschek should receive as his share half of the produce of the 
lands allotted to peasants, or one-third of the produce of arable 
lands and meadows. Coimt Panin argued that while in the northern 
and in a great part of Central Russia such an arrangement would 
not be unduly burdensome upon the peasant, it was otherwise in 
South Russia, on the Lower Volga, and in some parts of Eastern 
Russia. Bludov insisted that the scheme, if carried out as proposed, 
would tie the hands of the Gkivemment, of the pomyetscheke, and 
of the peasant, and would really constitute an impediment in the 
way of emancipation. Strogonov argued that in many cases the 
scheme would throw into the hands of peasants more land than they 
had cultivated previously, and that, owing to the absence of agri- 
cultural capital, it was improbable that this land would be cultivated 
to advantage. Moreover, in many cases the pomyetsohlhl would be 
entirely deprived of land. Strogonov also laid stress upon the differ- 
ent conditions which obtained in diflerent parts of the Empire 

The outcome of the labours of the committee of 1839-1842 was 
the project of law which was eventually embodied in the ukase of 
2nd April 1842. 

The principal feature of the project was the granting to the 
pomyetschek of the right to enter into a mutual agreement with his 
peasants, under which he gave the peasants certain allotments of 
land, not in property, but in use. For this land the peasants were to 
undertake reasonable obligations. Peasants who concluded such 
agreements were to constitute a class to be called Peasants under 
Obligaiion. Kisilyev*s proposal about mutual agreement was thus 
agreed to ; but as there was no definition of the normal allotment, 
nor any fixed limit in regard to it, his recommendation on that point 
was not accepted. A relation was, however, established between 
the area of land allotted and the amount of hartschina which might 
be exacted from the “ peasant imder obligation.” He could not be 
required to tender more than three days^ hartschina ^ in any case, but 


Semevsky, op^ cit^, i, p. 47. 


• That is, three days per week. 
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the number of days which might be required in relation to the amount 
of land allotted was fixed by special local statutes. Kisilyev's in- 
sistence upon the maintenance of communal ownership resulted 
in a provision being embodied in the project which rendered it 
possible for the management of the aggregate of the allotted land 
being vested in the whole community of “ peasants under obliga- 
tion.** 1 Kisilyev pressed upon the committee the prohibition of the 
practice of sending peasants to work in possessions fdbriken^ but the 
committee exphcitly permitted the pomyetschek to set apart a certain 
number of peasants for factory work, and to take the hartschina due 
by ” peasants under obligation ** in that way ; but the intention to 
do so must be distinctly stated at the time of transference into the 
new class, and must form part of the agreement. Obligations of 
another character entered into at the time of liberation could not 
afterwards be transformed into hartschina in a factory. 

Under the provisions of the project, ohrdk might be substituted 
for part or aU of the hartschina specified in the agreement, the 
equivalent of the working day being defined either for a certain 
period or for ever, according to agreement. The ohrdk at that time 
was expressed in the cereals most cultivated in the district in ques- 
tion ; the average price of these cereals for twelve years being the 
basis for the determmation of the ohrdk? In the case of estates 
where the peasants were employed in industries, as in brewing, sugar- 
refining, &c., the amount of ohrdk was required to be fixed in relation 
to the necessary expenses of his family, the payment of his taxes, 
and the accumulation of savings. In the latter case the ohrdk might 
be greater or less than would be represented by the legal three days* 
hartschina. 

The due payment of the obligations of “ peasants imder obliga- 
tion ** was to be guaranteed by the mutual guarantee ^ of the whole 
village community. If the community failed to pay the obligations 
of its members, it returned to the position in which it was formerly, 
until the debt due to the pomyetschek was paid. 

The ‘‘ peasants under obligation ** were endowed by the project 
with a considerable measure of personal freedom. The restrictions 
which had hitherto been placed upon marriage among the peasantry, 
so far as concerned the new class of peasants, were removed. The 

^ Semevsky, op. cit., ii. p. 55 «. * See infra, Book III. chap, ii. 

‘ A process similar to the fiction of the hars prices in Scotland. 

* “ fougoviya pomka.” 
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** peasants under obligation ” had the right of appeal to the courts 
of law ; they could acquire movable and immovable property 
(excepting estates upon which there are peasants) including houses 
(excepting in the capitals — ^St. Petersburg and Moscow). They 
might enter into contracts, engage in commerce or in industry, 
and they could establish factories or workshops. They could not 
be dispossessed of the use of land cultivated by them and allotted to 
them. As for recruiting, they were placed on the same footing as the 
State peasants. With all this, however, they remained “ peasants 
under obligation unless they received permission from the pomyet- 
schek to whom their obligation was due and of the village community 
to which he belonged. In the event of permission being given, the 
village must retain upon its shoulders the burden of the obligation 
due by the peasant in question. If the pomyetschek agrees to let 
him go, and the commxmity does not, the peasant can go only if no 
arrears of obhgation are due, and if he is not drawn as a recruit. In 
such a case his land allotment reverts to the pomyetschek, and the 
village is relieved of the burden of his obhgation . A “ peasant under 
obligation ’’ could also transfer himself into another class if he was 
able to arrive at an agreement with his pomyetschek for the payment 
of a definite sum of money, and with his village to give him a certi- 
ficate declaring that there was no impediment to his transference. 
Whole villages of peasants under obhgation ” also could on certain 
conditions transfer themselves. 

The position of the pomyetschek, so far as regarded his ownership 
of land, was left by the project where it had been formerly. He 
retained full right of votchinal (or heritable) property in his estate, 
including those lands which had been aUotted to the “ peasants 
under obhgation.” He could mortgage, seU, or ahenate his land 
in any lawful way, the established position of the “ peasant under 
obligation ” being understood. In case of inheritance of a votchinal 
estate where there was only one votchina, it was provided that those 
estates upon which there were ‘‘ peasants under obhgation,” could 
not be divided, but must pass to the eldest heir by descending 
line.” ^ The pomyetschek retained his right to hold a court m the 

^ Semevsky remarks pertinently that this association of primogeniture 
with the class of “ peasants imder obligation ” must necessarily limi t the 
development of the form of emancipation which the formation of that class 
implies. The practice of dividing fieri table estates equally among the chil- 
dren of a testator is deeply rooted in Russia. Cf. Semevsky, op cit., ii. p. 58. 
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village, and to prescribe punishments for offending “ peasants under 
obligation.” Although the peasants had a popular assembly in 
their skhod, the village administration was also to be conducted by 
the baihff of the pomyetschek, together with two aldermen elected by 
the “ peasants under obhgation.” Not only has the pomyetschek to 
take cognizance of offences against the village statutes and against 
the customary law of the village, but he is in a sense also the agent 
of the national Government, for it is part of his duty to see that 
State obhgations are performed. For the hearing of causes in which 
“ peasants imder obligation ” sued, or were sued by, pomyetscheke, 
provincial committees were established.^ 

This project for a ukase came before the Tsar Nicholas I in 
October 1841. When it was presented later ^ to the Council of 
State, the Tsar was present. He made a lengthy speech upon 
bondage right : 

There is no doubt,” said the Tsar, ‘‘ that bondage right in its 
present condition is an evil, palpable and evident for everybody. 
Yet to touch it just now would be an evil still more ruinous. The 
Tsar Alexander I, whose intention at the beginning of his reign was 
to grant hberty to the bondaged people, afterwards abandoned this 
idea as quite premature and impossible to carry into effect. I also 
will never venture to do it. If the time when it will be possible to 
take this step is yet very far, then at the present epoch any excite- 
ment about it would be only a criminal conspiracy against the social 
peace and the welfare of the State. The riot of l^gachev proved to 
what extent rioting might reach among the Black people.® Later 
efforts of this kind were always happily suppressed,^ and such at- 
tempts will continue to be (with the assistance of God) the subject 
of special carefulness on the part of the Government. But we 
cannot hide from ourselves that ideas have changed, and to every 
reasonable observer it is clear that the present condition cannot be 
continued for ever.” The Tsar then went on to say that “ certain 

1 These committees consisted of the Governor of the Gubemie, who was 
President of the Committee, the Marshal of the Nobility, the President of 
the State Chamber, the Manager of the Department of State Domains, the 
Provincial Procureur, and two others chosen by the Governor from a list 
submitted by the Marshal of Nobility. Semevsky, op. cit., ii. p. 58 n. 

* On 15th March 1842. The Tsar’s speech was on 30th March. 

; * That is, people of the soil. 

/ * Alluding, doubtless, to the DekabrtsH. 
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pomyetscheke (though, thank God, a minority of them), forgetting 
their duty as nobles, exercise their authority in an evil fashion. To 
cause the discontinuance of these evil practices, the leaders of the 
gentry cannot find any means in the law, which does not at the same 
time impose limits upon the authority of the pomyetschek. If the 
present condition is such that it cannot continue, and if decisive 
measures for the discontinuance of this condition are impossible 
without entailing general disturbance, then it is necessary at least 
to prepare the means for a gradual change to another order of things, 
and, without being afraid of change, coolly to discuss its utility and 
its consequences. We should not give hberty, but we should open 
the way to another transition phase, associating with it the irrefrag- 
able right of heritable property in land. . . . Means to that end 
are fully presented in the project of ukase now proposed to the State 
Coimcil. While it is only a development of the existing law about 
free grain cultivators, it avoids the injurious piinciple of that en- 
actment, viz. the alienation from pomyetscheke of property in land. 
On the contrary, it is desirable to see such property for ever in the 
hands of the gentry, and this is an idea from which I can never resile. 
The new law gives to every well-inclined owner the means of improv- 
ing the conditions of his peasants ; but in no way does it force this 
upon him, nor does it limit the rights of property. It leaves every- 
thing to his good wiU and to the inclination of his heart. On the 
other hand, leaving the peasants strongly attached to that land to 
which they are registered as belonging, the project avoids the incon- 
veniences which at the present time are operating in the Ad-Baltic 
provinces, conditions which have brought the peasantry to the most 
pitiful state, turning them into free serfs. These circumstances 
have induced the gentry of these provinces, at the present time, to 
ask for that which is now proposed in this ukase. In order to pro- 
tect the interests of the pomyetscheke, there is provided voluntary 
action on their part, and their own carefulness, as weU as the interests 
of the peasants, will be protected by supervision of projects of agree- 
ments not only by local authorities, but also by the central Govern- 
ment, with the sanction of autocratic authority. To go farther at 
the present moment, and to adopt other and perhaps more exten- 
sive principles, is not possible. It is impossible to expect that this 
system will be adopted immediately and universally. Such a 
course would not correspond with the views of the Government. 
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In the law only the main principles should be set forth. Details 
will be worked out as occcision arises.” ^ The Tsar went on to warn 
the members of the Council against premature disclosure of the 
project, and concluded by stating that the proposed ukase was only 
a &st step in the direction of the limitation of bondage right, and 
that on the basis of the agreements which might be entered into 
volimtarily by the proprietors who availed themselves of the pro- 
visions of the ukase, another, and a principal, law should be brought 
into force of an obhgatory character. 

The terms of the ukase met with a considerable amount of opposi- 
tion from many members of the Council. Prince D. A. Goletsin 
urged that to leave the liberation of the peasants to voluntary action 
on the part of the pomyetscheke was to render the ukase ineffectual, 
as no one would adopt mere suggestions. A better plan would be 
to limit the authority of the pomyetscheke at once. To this the 
Tsar replied, “ I am, of course, autocratic and self -potent ; but I 
will never decide to take such measures any more than I should order 
pomyetscheke to conclude agreements. This should be an ahair of 
their own good will, and only experience can indicate to what extent 
it would be possible to effect a transition from voluntary to obli- 
gatory action.” 

Coimt Kisilyev accepted the measure on the understainding that 
it was intended only as an instalment, and that afterwards some- 
thing better and more extensive would follow. Then the draft of a 
circular, which was to be issued with the ukase by the Minister of 
the Interior, was read to the Council, and the session was closed. 
Three days afterwards — on the 2nd April 1842 — the ukase was 
signed by the Tsar. 

The ukase was not materially different from the project of 
which an outline has been given. It laid great emphasis upon the 
voluntary character of the mutual agreements between pomyet- 
scheke and peasants, and upon the maintenance of full votchinal 
right on the part of the former. The obligations to which the peasant 
might be subjected in return for the grant of a certain extension 
of personal freedom were not limited by law ; they were to be 
de^ed only in the contract. Once made, the contracts must re- 
main for ever imbreakable,” except by mutual consent ; and then 
changes might be made only in the allotments and in the obligations. 

^ Semevsky, op. cit., ii. p. 62. 
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' 0 ' 

Thus, although there was rendered by this ukase a diminution 
of personal bondage, this diminution was to be effected without 
material cost either to the State or to the pomyetschek, and wholly 
at the cost of the peasant, who was thus to carry the entire weight 
of this permissive reform upon his own shoulders. At the same 
time, the ownership of the land was to be even more rigidly than 
formerly reserved as the exclusive right of the gentry, and the 
peasants were still left in the yoke of land bondage. The ukase 
was undoubtedly intended to effect an improvement in the con- 
dition of the peasants, but the means by which this improvement 
was to be effected were left in the hands of the very pomyetscheke 
who had, by the abuse of their power, brought the whole system 
of bonded peasantry into the pass at which it had arrived. 

It is not surprising that the plan of limited and gradual eman- 
cipation under the conditions of the ukase of 2nd April 1842 
failed egregiously. 

Simultaneously with the ukase, two circulars were issued, one 
by the Minister of the Interior, which was published in the news- 
papers, and the other a secret circular to the governors of 
gtiberni. The first circular warned the pomyetscheke and the 
peasants that the ukase meant nothing substantial,” that it 
meant nothing more than precisely what it said — ^that complete 
emancipation was not contemplated. The secret ” circular 
required the governors to exercise the utmost vigilance in putting 
a stop to false rumours of the intention of the ukase, so that every 
cause of disobedience on the part of pomyetscheke should be re- 
moved ; and for this purpose they should “ watch the direction of 
rumours among the people, and to this end should keep in constant 
communication with the officers of the gensdarmerie.” ^ In case 
of the occurrence of disorders, these were to be reported immediately 
to the Minister of the Interior. 

The next committee on the peasant question sat from 1840-1844. 
It concerned itself chiefly with the dvorovie lyude, or the people of 
the doorway or court57ard. According to the classification of 
Chernyshev * these people were in 1840 divisible as follows : (a) 
Domestic servants ; (&) managers, clerks, those engaged in trade, 

* According to Semevsky, op, cit„ ii. p. 67, these words were added by the 
Tsar himself. 

• Quoted by Semevsky, op, cit„ ii. p. 113. 
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and those working in foundries, factories, &c., belonging to their 
masters ; and (c) those paying obrdk and serving in employment 
in other places. According to the Tsar Nicholas I, in 1843, the 
following were the class of dvorovie lyude as at that date : (a) Those 
in domestic service at houses in towns, ip) the same in estates in 
the country, (c) dvorovie tradesmen, and [d) foundry and factory 
dvorovie lyude} 

The numbers of dvorovie lyude in 1840 were estimated by 
Chernyshev at 1,000,000 males, and by Kisilyev at 1,200,000, or 
between 9 and 10 per cent, of the total number of bondsmen.^ 
The general opinion of the committee was to the effect that the 
class of dvorovie lyude was not useful for the State, and that there- 
fore it should be gradually extinguished. Bludov and Kisilyev, 
however, proposed to emancipate the dvorovie lyude without land, 
and, in order to prevent vagrancy, they were to be required to 
register themselves in trade groups {tsiechi and arteli) in towns. 
In addition, they proposed to impose limitations upon the trans- 
ference of peasants into dvorovie lyude. 

These discussions resulted in the issue of two ukases, one on 
4th July, and the other on loth July 1844. Neither of these had 
any real effect. They permitted proprietors of dvorovie lyude to 
liberate them without land if they consented to hberation on terms 
fixed by the proprietor. These terms might involve the payment 
at once, by instalments, or by a yearly ohrdk, either till the death 
of the proprietor or for a fixed number of years. The dvorovie 
lyude thus hberated were to be counted as free whenever the agree- 
ment was concluded.* 

^ Qnoted by Semevsky, op. cit„ ii. p. 115 n, 

* For estimates of the number of bonded peasants at different periods, 
see infra, pp. 418 and 590. 

• Semevsky, op, cit., ii. p. 131. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE PEASANT QUESTION IN THE RUSSIAN 
LITERARY MOVEMENT 

It would have been surprising, considering the large role bondage 
and its consequences have played in Russian life, if the contem- 
porary drama, romance, and art were silent about it. The romantic 
movement in literature which stirred all Europe in the early 
thirties of the nineteenth century found in the lot of the peasant 
ample material for artistic treatment.^ It is true that the Romanti- 
cists idealized the peasant ; but, after all, in their hands he was a 
more real creature than the pictorial models of the eighteenth- 
century Classicists. One of the earliest among Russian men of 
letters to become infected at once with the new movement in art 
and with enthusiasm for the peasant was V. G. Byelinsky,® who 
afterwards became the Sainte-Beuve of Russia. In 1831 Bye- 
linsky wrote a drama inspired by Schiller's Die Rauber. One of 
the characters in this drama is an old mujik, who says, for example : 
‘‘ When the old master died, the Barina (lady) began to t57rannize 
so much over us, that God preserve us from giving such a life even 
to a fierce Tartar, either here or in the next world. She beat us 
like dogs, sent us into the army, made us beggars, deprived us of 
bread and cattle, searched our granaries, broke our implement 
chests, and took money and cloth. Whoever was found guilty of 
some trifling ofience might be sent into a far-distant votchina. One 
could not tell what next she might do to us. The chained men in 
the gaols were better ofil than, for our sins, we were with the 
Barina.” The hero of the tragedy is the illegitimate son of a 
pomyetschek. This outbreak on the part of a bondman causes him 
to reflect : “ Are these people only bom into the world to serve 

^ As, for example, by Balzac. * 1810-1848. 
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the lusts of people such as themselves ? Who gave this destructive 
right to some people of enslaving imder their authority the will of 
other similar beings, and of depriving them of the sacred right of 
freedom ? Who permitted them to defy the rights of nature and 
of humanity ? A master can for enjoyment and recreation skin 
his slave, can sell him hke cattle, or can exchange him for a dog, 
a horse, or a cow, separate him for a whole lifetime from his father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters, and from all that he holds dear. 
Merciful God I did your wise hand bring into this world these rep- 
tiles, these crocodiles, these tigers that nourish themselves on the 
flesh and bones of their neighbours, and drink hke water their blood 
and tears ? ” ^ Byelinsky was advised not to submit this play 
to the Committee of Censors, who were at that time all professors 
in the University of St. Petersburg, where Byelinsky was a student. 
He refused to be guided by this advice. His play was submitted, 
and was rejected on the ground that it was immoral. In the same 
year its author was expelled from the University. Byelinsky had 
previously written to his parents, sa5dng : '‘In this composition, 
with all the glow of my heart, burning with the love of truth, and 
with all the indignation of a spirit loathing injustice, in a pretty 
vivid and true picture I represented the t5n:anny of people who 
have seized unjustly the right to torture beings similar to them- 
selves.” 2 Byelinsky was twenty-one years of age when he wrote 
his drama and when he was expelled from the University. Im- 
mediately afterwards he plunged into the study of German philo- 
sophy, especially into that of Hegel, which at that period was 
exercising much influence upon the Russian youth. The study 
of Hegel contributed to the modification of Byelinsky's views upon 
the peasant question, but he never became a reactionary.® He be- 
came, however, optimistic about the results of the efforts of the 
Government towards emancipation, and he thought that, owing 
to the absence in Russia of a law of primogeniture, the gentry 

^ See Semevsky, op cit., ii. p. 296. For critical notice of Byelinsky, see 
Prince Kropotkin’s Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature (London, 1905), 
p. 288. The figure of Byelinsky is one of the most interesting and attactive 
among the men of letters of his time. 

* Semevsky, op, cit., vol. ii. p. 297. 

* He died at the age of forty-eight, of tuberculosis. A policeman waited 
to arrest him, should he recover. Had he recovered, he would doubtless have 
ended his days in Siberia or in a fortress. C/. Kropotkin, op. cit., p. 288. 
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must die out, and along with them the right of bondage and its 
effects.^ 

It was during this period that the so-called “ circles/’ or de- 
bating clubs, began to occupy a conspicuous place as a means of 
intellectual development among the Russian youth. The sup- 
pression by the censorship of public discussion rendered private 
intercourse among small groups of persons who could trust one 
another the only means of communicating ideas and of developing 
plans of social progress. Many important personalities formed 
the centres of such circles,” and even although in some cases 
they wrote nothing, their influence extended widely Among 
these was Stankevitch.® Stankevitch had gone abroad in 1837, 
and had come to be inoculated with hberal ideas. At the house 
of a Russian lady who hved abroad a discussion took place one 
evening in which Granovsky, the Russian historian, and others 
participated, upon popular representation and upon the expediency 
of throwing open to aU classes even the highest ofiices of the State. 
After this discussion, Stankevitch said that, so long as the mass 
of the people were subject to bondage dependence, and so long as 
they were deprived of even generally recognized human rights, it 
was impossible to talk fruitfully of popular representation. Sooner 
or later, he said, the Government must remove this yoke ; but, 
even when that should be done, there would remain the serious 
condition that the newly emancipated people would not be suffi- 
ciently advanced in mental development to discharge their new 
duties efficiently. It was therefore before all things necessary 
that education should be widely spread among the people.* The 
exposition of this idea made Stankevitch the centre of a “ circle ” 
which speedily exercised a considerable influence. In pursuance 
of Stankevitch’s idea, his “ circle ” concerned itself chiefly with 
poetry and general philosophy. 

Another remarkable circle ” formed round Herzen.® This 
‘‘circle,” which devoted itself chiefly to the study of history and social 

^ This was a mistake. The gentry were impoverished owing to the extreme 
snb^vision of estates, which would, of course, have been prevented by primo' 
geniture, and this subdivision saddled upon the land an increasing Hgcg whose 
functions were indifierently performed, and which therefore became to a large 
extent parasitic. 

* Cf. Kropotkin, op, ciU, p. 266. * 1817-1840. 

* Semevsky, op, cit,, ii. p. 299. * Alexander Herzen (1812-1870). 
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philosophy, was composed of the poet Ogaryov,^ the folklorist Passek, 
and others. Herzen had been at an early age saturated with the 
literature of the French Encyclopaedists, and, in conunon with the 
Russian youth of his period, had been profoimdly influenced by the 
French Revolution of 1830. When, therefore, the pamphlets of 
Saint-Simon fell into his hands, he was fully prepared to receive the 
gospel of “ Le Nouveau Christianisme** Herzen's “ circle " had been 
formed in the autumn of 1831, while both Herzen and Ogaryov were 
at the University of Moscow. The Dekabrist movement was fresh 
in the minds of everyone. With the enthusiasm of youth, the 
“ circle " pledged itself to avenge the “ martyrs " of 1825, and 
determined to form a new society upon the earlier model. This 
society was never established, but they found among their fellow- 
students an audience S5rmpathetic with their somewhat crudely 
conceived ideas. These comprised the establishment of a con- 
stitution for Russia, the foundation of a republic, and meanwhile 
the study of political writings. Their propaganda was carried on 
with some boldness for three years. At the end of that period 
the “ circle " attracted the attention of the authorities, and the 
members of it were arrested on the ground that they formed a 
secret society. The committee which was appointed to investigate 
the case found that the group entertained opinions which were 
against the spirit of government and were revolutionary. It also 
found that it was imbued with the distinctive doctrines of Saint- 
Simon, and that the members of the group had the intention to 
found a secret society, this intention being only frustrated by 
their arrest. Herzen was banished to the gubemie of Perm ; and 
although he was dealt with more leniently, owing to the iUness of 
his father, Ogaryov was banished from Moscow. Herzen's banish- 
ment was a real advantage to him. He had previously lived almost 
altogether in Moscow, and he had therefore looked at the peasant 
question from a point of view largely abstract. But his experience 
at Penn brought him into touch with the reahties of peasant life, 
and also for that reason brought him into conflict with Byelinsky, 
whose views at that time had been becoming more and more 
Hegelian. In 1840 Herzen went to St. Petersburg, and gradually 
won Byelinsky over to his views. In 1841 Herzen was again 
banished from St, Petersburg to Novgorod. At this period Bye- 

^ 1813-1877. 
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linsky wrote to his friend Botkin a letter which indicates how 
Herzen’s views had touched him : 

“ You know my nature ; I abandon an old idea with difficulty 
and pain. I object excessively, but I transfer myself to the new 
idea with all the fanaticism of a proselyte, and thus I have come 
to a new extreme. This is the idea of socialism, which means for 
me the idea of ideas, the alpha and omega of belief and know- 
ledge. ..." Sociability ’ — ^this is my device. What is there in 
me which lives as a whole when my personality suffers ? What 
does it mean for me when genius lives in heaven while the crowd 
is l5dng in the dirt ? What does it mean for me that I understand 
that the world of ideas in art, in religion, and in history is open to 
me, when I cannot share this with all who ought to be my brothers 
by humanity, my neighbours by Christ, but who are foreigners £ind 
enemies to me because of their ignorance ? . . . My heart bleeds 
and trembles spasmodically at the sight of the crowd and of its 
representatives. Grave distress takes possession of me at the sight 
of barefooted boys playing in the street, of ragged beggars, of 
drunken cabmen, of soldiers changing guard, of an official running 
with a portfolio under his arm, of a self-complacent officer, and of 
a proud statesman. . . . People see all these things, and no one 
is concerned about them, and yet this is a society upon a reason- 
able foxmdation, a phenomenon of reality. And notwithstanding 
all this, a man has a right to indulge in art and knowledge and in 
forgetfulness.” ^ 

There is nothing here directly upon the peasant question, but 
it is clearly involved. In the forties the post was by no means 
inviolable. Mention of bondage right even in a letter to a friend 
might have resulted in a domiciliary visit and in arrest.^ 

In 1843 Herzen lived in the village of Petrovskoe, and set him- 
self to further studies of peasant conditions. 

“ The greediness of pomyetscheke and the disorganization of 
the State peasants throw the peasants into a condition of poverty. 
... In what way are we better than the colonists of Surinam or 
than the Englishmen in India ? We are worse, because our peasants 
are better than savages. Modestly and sorrowfuUy our peasants 

^ Semevsky, op. cit., ii. pp. 300-301. 

• Even Count Kisilyev and Prince Vorontsev, in spite of their high position, 
did not trust the ordinary post at this time. Cf. Semevsky, op, cit., if p. 301. 
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are bearing their burdensome cross, having in prospect lashes, 
hunger, and hartschina. ... All the while our Slavophils are talk- 
ing about our communal basis, about division of fields, and saying 
that we have no proletariat. These are good, and what they say 
is founded partly upon fact . . . but they forget, on the other 
side, the absence of self-respect and the stupid endurance of op- 
pression. ... Is it wonderful that in our peasant there is not 
developed any sense of property or of right of personal possession, 
when his field is not his field, when even his wife, daughter, and 
son are not his ? What property has a slave ? He is worse than 
a proletarian. He is a res, a thing, a tool for the cultivation of 
fields. . . . Give him the right to go to law, then he wiU be a 
man.” ^ 

In 1846 Herzen’s novel. Who is Guilty ? was published in Mos- 
cow, less certain passages excised by the censor. This novel deals 
with the peasant question, and gives details gleaned from Herzen’s 
experiences. 

Meanwhile Byelinsky was becoming afflicted by the condition 
of the peasantry, which he foimd in lurid contrast to the condition 
of those in Russian society who were occupying themselves 
with belles lettres and philosophical speculations on abstract 
questions. 

” You do not realize,” he wrote to Gogol in 1843, ” that Russia 
must see its salvation, not in mysticism or pietism, but in the ad- 
vance of civilization, education, and humanity — ^in awakening a 
feehng of human dignity among people lost for so many centuries 
in dirt and ordure. Russia needs rights and laws corresponding 
to sound sense and judgment, and justice and strictness in the 
administration of them. . . . The most vivid national questions 
now are abohtion of bondage right and of bodily punish- 
ment, together with strict administration of laws that already 
exist.” 

This letter was written apropos of Gogol’s Correspondence with 
Friends,^ in which Gogol declares his repentance for his previous 
writings, and devotes himself to mere abuse of the peasant, whose 
” unwashed muzzle ” he satirizes mercilessly. Byelinsky, who 
had been the greatest admirer of Gogol’s earher writings, because 

1 Herzen, quoted by Semevsky, op. cit., p. 305. 

* “ A very unwholesome book,” Kropotkin, op. cit., p. 83. 
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of their realism and their admirable humour, denounced his former 
friend with unsparing vituperation. Preacher of the whip, 
apostle of ignorance, and enthusiastic agent of obscurantism and 
extreme reaction, paneg57rist of Tartar rights I What are you 
doing ? ^ 

Herzen left Russia in 1847, and did not return. Byelinsky died 
in 1848. 

The first novel of the great Russian novelist, Turgueniev,* was 
published in 1845. Although Turgueniev dealt with the peasant 
question in nearly all of his novels, he did not treat it as a detached 
problem, but rather as an integral factor in the social development 
of Russia. The effect of serfdom and of its abohtion in producing 
a series of types which contributed largely to the total of Russian 
society constituted the material out of which he built up his 
artistic conceptions. Prince Kropotkin soundly observes that 
Turgueniev did not trouble himself about plots.® He painted 
vivid scenes in which his creations — ^all the more real because he 
had created them — lived and moved. He wrote no pamphlets 
about serfdom, nor did his characters, as in Byelinsky’s early 
drama, fulminate about the indignity and iniquity of personal 
bondage ; they exhibited the effects in their character and in their 
every action. So also with the proprietors of Turgueniev. They 
showed in every slightest thing they said or did the effect upon them 
of the bondage relation. This objectivity, vividly intelligible as it 
was in its result, “ gave a decided blow to serfdom.” ^ 

The poet of the peasant movement of the pre-emancipation days 
was Nekrasov,® whose Red-nosed Frost and Peasant Children — one 
“ the apotheosis of the Russian peasant woman,” ® and the other 
that of the peasant children — *‘are real pearls in the poetry of 
nations.” ’ 

1 Byelinsky, quoted by Semevsky, <^. cit., ii. p. 31 1. See also Vestnik 
Eureka (1872), No. 7, pp. 439 et sea. For Gogol's reply, which is not con- 
vincing, see Pyepin, Characteristics of Literary Opinions (St. Petersburg, 1873), 
P* 399. 

* A Sportsman* s Note Book. ® Kropotkin, op, cit., pp. 90-91. 

* Ibid., p. 94. In 1851 Turgueniev was imprisoned for a month by order 
of Nicholas I, and afterwards relegated to his estate. He remained practi- 
cally uiider arrest until 1855. Momwom, a powerful indictment of serfdom, 
was written during the month of imprisonment. Cf. Prince Kropotkin, 

Tourgu6neff," in The Scottish Art Review (London, 1889), p. 151. 

* 1821-1877, • Kropotkin, op. cit., p. 175. » Ibid. 
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Chemyshevsky,^ in Sovrmennik {The Contemporary)? exercised 
a great influence upon the discussions of the peasant question 
prior to Emancipation. He advocated the maintenance of the 
village community and the self-government of the peasant com- 
munes. 

^ Nikolai GabrelovSch Chemishevsky (1828-1889) was the son of a priest 
of Saratov. For an excellent sketch 01 his influence, see Kropotkin, op, cit., 
pp. 279-281. 

* Published 1857-1862. 



CHAPTER X 


THE SLAVOPHILS AND THE DISCUSSIONS ABOUT 
THE MIR 

Among the societies associated with the Dekdbrist movement of 
1816-1825 was the Society of South Slavs.^ This society, under the 
vigorous leadership of Paul Pestel,^ marks the beginning of the Slavo- 
phil movement in Russia. The reaction which followed the sup- 
pression of the rising of the Dekahristi, as will be described more 
fully in a subsequent chapter, drove the agrarian and political 
questions “underground” and into the “higher spheres,” and 
executed or exiled the conspicuous men of letters of liberal ten- 
dencies. In the thirties of the nineteenth century the spirit of the 
previous time rose again with a new generation, and the Slavophil 
ideas came once more to be uppermost. They appeared then, 
however, as imported conceptions. The importation is probably 
traceable through Poland^ and Bohemia from Germany. The 
German philosopher Herder had developed a thesis of the evolution 
of society, and in this thesis he had arrived at the conclusion that 
the “ less a nation is pressed upon, and the more truly it is obliged 
to maintain its more simple and savage way of life, the more exactly 
does it also maintain its original conformation or type.” ^ In the 
application of this principle to the Slavic peoples, Herder foimd in 
the mir an unique institution which was peculiar to these people. 


^ Cf. infra, Book IV ch^. iii. The best account of this society is given 
by Gabrichevsky in the Moscow Journal of Russian Antiquities (Moscow, 
1882). See also slight account of it by Sophie Bogatina von Minsk in 
Beitrage der Russichen Geschichte, 1816-1825 (Bern, 1909), pp. 43 et seq, 

* Cf. infra, Book IV chap. iii. 

* Probably through the Lelliwell and Miskievich group. 

f I deen zur GeschicMe der Menschheit (originally published 1784-1787) 
(edition Leipzig, 1869), pp. 96 et seq. On tte relation between the specula- 
tions of Herder and tiiose of Darwin, see R. Haym, Herder nach seinem 
Leben und seinem Werken (Berlin, 1885), ii. p. 209, and H. Nevinson. 
A Sketch of Herder and his Times (London, 1884), pp. 353 et seq, 
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and which was associated with their special characteristics. This 
view was seized upon with avidity by the Slavophils, who found in 
it the philok)phical justification for their opposition to Western in- 
fluences and for their adherence to the special forms of Russian 
development. The foimders of the new Slavophil movement were 
A. S. Khomyakov,! the brothers Ivan V. and P. V. Kireyevsky,* 
Dmitri Valuyev, a nephew of Khomyakov, Constantine and Ivan S. 
Aksakov,® U. F. Samarin,^ and A. E. Koshelyev.® 

The r 61 e of the Slavophils in the intellectual development of 
Russia, between about 1840 and Emancipation in 1861, was con- 
siderable. They were very hostile to Western European influence, 
and in that sense were averse from the adoption by Russia of the 
particular forms of progress which had characterized especially 
England and Germany. They were averse from the embarkation of 
Russia upon an industrial phase and upon a governmental policy 
which might result in the stimulation of the growth of the towns at the 
expense of the rural districts. They idealized the mir and the con- 
comitants of rural life generally. They were not opposed to emanci- 
pation of the peasantry, but they held fast to the maintenance of the 
forms of village life which had grown up along with serfdom, and 
which had become closely associated with it. While the Slavophils 
ran the risk of being interpreted as reactionaries, they nevertheless 
adhered closely to the view that the evolution of Russian society 
must be an organic evolution, and that any attempt to alter its 
character fundamentally by any change in methods of administra- 
tion to methods which were alien to the spirit and temper of the 
Russian people must fail. 

While some of the men of letters whose views have been indicated 
above were not unfavourably disposed towards the Slavophil move- 
ment, although they were not of it — ^as, for example, Byelinsky — 
others like Herzen, for example, were somewhat strongly opposed to 
it. In 1842 Herzen wrote, “ Slavophilism brings daily abundant 
proofs that an open hate of the West is an open hate of all processes 
of the development of mankind. The West is the heir of the old 
world,® is the result of aU movements, is the past and the present of 

^ 1804-1860. » 1806-1856 and 1808-1856. 

® 1817-1860 and 1823-1886. 

* 1819-1876. ® 1806-1883. 

• H«:der himself had said, “ We must warm ourselves at the fire of the 
ancients, till better times come round.” Nevinson, op. cit., p. 403. 
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humanity. Together with hatred and contempt of the West, there 
is hatred and negligence of the right of freedom of thought, and 
of all the guarantees of civilization. Glory to Peter, who departed 
from Moscow ! He saw in it the roots of a narrow nationality which 
counteracted Europeanism, and which would separate Russia from 
humanity/* ^ 

This was the view of the Zapadneke, or Westerners, who con- 
ceived that given the idea of social evolution, it was inevitable that 
Russia should pass from an agricultural into an industrial phase in a 
manner similar to that in which Western Europe had passed — ^that 
great manufactures must arise, that the population would exhibit a 
tendency to concentrate itself in towns, and that the individualism 
which characterized the West must eventually also characterize 
Russia.^ 

In 1848 the discussions about the mir received a new external 
stimulus from the Baron August von Haxthausen, who visited 
Russia in 1843, performing a journey very similar to that of Arthur 
Young in France, seventy years earlier.® Haxthausen published 
the results of his social and agricultural studies in 1848.^ He de- 
scribed the agrarian commimity as he found it in various parts 
of Russia, and compared it with the agrarian communities of 
Germany, France, and England, attributing to it a considerable 
antiquity.® 

The attribution of antiquity aroused Professor Chicherin, of the 
University of Moscow, to protest against the view that the village 
community of the nineteenth century was descended from, or was a 
survival of, an early village conununity of joint families enjoying a 
common possession of land.® Chicherin argued that the Russian 
rural community acquired its special character at a comparatively 
recent period, and that it was finally formed not earlier than 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, under the influence 

^ Quoted by Semevsky, op, cii., ii. p. 387. 

* The Russian ■writers of the forties of the nineteeu'th ceu'tury do not 
appear to have been touched by the views of Gjmte, although, so far as con- 
cerned the differentiation of national peculiarities, these hannonized ■with 
those of Herder. 

* Haxthausen refers to Youn^ as Sir Arthur Young. 

* Etudes sur la situation inUrteure, la vie nationale et les institutions ruvales 


1858). 
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of the land bondage of the peasants and the tax per peasant 
‘‘ soul.” 1 

According to Byelyaev Hhe causes of the foundation of the 
peasant community of our own day were also in operation in Russia 
from the very earliest times i they made their influence felt, indeed, 
long before the ninth century.® 

Since i860 the Emancipation and its effects have greatly 
stimulated interest in the subject, and the early economic history 
of Russia has been practically wholly rewritten. The serious 
study of the mir really began with the publication of Orlov's book 
in 1879.^ This was followed by a continuous stream of works, 
the most important recent contribution to the subject being the 
important work of Kacharovsky, the publication of which began 
in 1900.^ 

The most fruitful and interesting special studies have been the 
detailed local researches into the history of individual communities 
like those of the so-called volost mir in Arkhangelsk, Olonets, and 
North Vologda.® 

Meanwhile out of Slavophilism there arose a long series of poli- 
tical and philosophical speculations, and a corresponding series of 
political and economic groups and parties. On one hand there were 
various groups of Russian nationalists, with leaders such as Lappo- 
Danelevsky,’ Leontev, Katkov,® and on the other, the Narodneke 
or People's Party, of which the most conspicuous figures were 
“ V. V.'' (Vasili Vorontsev) and ” Nikolai-On '' (N. Danielson). 


^ As summarized by Kluchevsky (h. p. 378) ; see also Kovalevsky, Maxime, 
Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia (Ilchester Lectures, 1889-180^) 
(London, 1891), p. 70. The views of Chicherin harmonized with the theories 
of M. Fustel de Coulanges upon the prevalence of private property in land 
in early times. Cf. Fustel de Coulanges, The Origin of Property in Land, 
translated by Margaret Ashley, with an Introduction by W. J. Ashley (London, 
1891), p. no. 

* Byelyaev, E. D., Peasantry in Russia (Moscow, i860). 

® Cf. Kluchevsky, op. cit., ii. p. 378. For emphatic approval of the posi- 
tion 01 Byelaev, see Kovalevsky, op. cit., p. 71. 

* Orlov, Peasant Economy : Forms of Peasant Landownership in Moskoo- 
skaya gub. (Moscow, 1879). Orlov was the founder of the Zemstvo Statistical 
System. 

® Kacharovsky, The Russian Community (1900), 2 vols. 

® By Paul Sokolovsky and Alexandra Ephemenka. 

Author of Russia and Europe (5th ed.) (St. Petersburg, 1895). 

® 1818-1887. The celebrated e^tor of the “Moskovskaya Viedomosti ** 
{Moscow Gazette). 
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The social revolutionary groups were also indirectly the outcome of 
Slavophilism.^ 

The earlier writers, under the influence of the new Nationalism, 
were inevitably imperfectly acquainted with the real significance of 
the mir and its relation to allied forms of the village conununity. 
They idealized the institution rather than studied it. Like Herder, 
their humanitarian sympathies were more prominent than their 
philosophical insight 

This applies to many of the later, and even to the more eminent 
of the Slavophils, their congeners, and their allies. Slavophilism 
had a very important bearing upon the peasant question, because its 
influence was wholly directed towards establishing the position that 
in the coming emancipation of the serfs the mir must not be sacri- 
ficed. The Slavophils held that, whatever may have been the course 
of development in Western Europe, social evolution must take a 
diflerent direction in Russia, that the community was an essential 
feature in Russian polity, and that however the details of the 
emancipation of the serfs from personal bondage might be accom- 
plished, the com unity must remain. In other words, the serfs 
must be retained upon the land, and collective responsibility and 
common cultivation must be recognized. The whole weight of the 
Slavophil movement was directed against the inroad of individualism 
from Western Europe.* 

The discussion was not, however, allowed to take only one side. 
The Zapadneke^ called in question the desirability of the perpetua- 
tion of the mir. They were impressed with the development of 
Western Europe under a more elastic land system, and they looked 
with equanimity upon the disappearance of the Russian system, with 
its definitively oiganized commimity. 

While the disputation between Zapadneke and Slavophils was 
still going on, the economical situation of the fifties was solving the 
peasant question to a small extent and after a fashion. Agriculture 

^ The Social Democrats may be said to be indirectly deflved from the 
Zapadnik movement. ' 

* Khomyakov (who wrote 1850-1870) was an important writer upon the 
philosophical basis of Slavophilism. He was followed by a large school of 
younger writers. 

» It also made at a later stage against the adoption by its adherents of 
the collectivist ideas as represent^ in Marxism. 

* Or “ Westerners.*’ 
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was ineffioient and unremunerative, the price of grain had been low 
for fully twenty years, and exports were comparatively slender. 
When the Crimean War broke out, export almost entirely ceased. 
The landowners found that serfdom imposed obligations which they 
had difficulty in meeting. Thus in the government of Pskov, for 
example, some of the most ardent believers in serfdom on principle 
hberated their serfs and employed free labourers.^ Under circum- 
stances of this kind, families of serfs migrated to the towns, and the 
numbers of free labourers increased. 

Meanwhile the intellectual movement, stimulated by the Russian 
imaginative writers of the fifties, especially of the period immediately 
after the war — ^a period of enormous Hterary activity^ — raided by the 
state of feeling induced by the disasters of the Crimean War, 
brought about a situation analogous in many ways to the period 
immediately succeeding the disastrous campaign in Manchuria. 
In this situation everyone, including even reactionaries, felt that 
the old regime had worked itself out — ^that military and civil 
incompetence had reached its lowest depths,® and that at the least 
serfdom must be abolished as a worn-out institution. The discredit 
into which the Government had fallen, the financial difficulties with 
which it was embarrassed, the depreciation of the paper ruble, and 
the onerous terms upon which alone the State could raise the funds 
necessary for the administration of the country, gave the liberaliz- 
ing elements their opportunity ; but years of discussion were yet to 
elapse before bondage right was abolished. 

^ From a correspondent. 

* For a most vivid account of the writers of this epoch — Turgueniev, 
Dostoievsky, &c., including Tolstoy, then fresh from the Fourth Bastion of 
Sevastopol and begimiing ffis career as a writer, see Prince Kropotkin, Ideals 
and Realities of Russian Literature (London, 1905). Kolokol (The ^11), edited 
in London by Herzen, and Sovremennik (The Contemporary), to which 
Chemishevsky and Dobrolubov were important contributors, were extremely 
influential. 

» Though the troops fought with great bravery, and Seveistopol main- 
tained an obstinate resistance, the commissariat t^oughout the war was 
execrable. Provisions were stolen, arms were antiquated, there was great 
lack of munitions of war, and there were no roads. Some of the higher officials, 
even, were illiterate. The finances during the years 1854, 1855, and 1856, 
were in inextricable confusion. Even up till the present time, no exact 
account of the cost of the Crimean War has been rendered. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE PEASANT QUESTION AND THE COMMITTEES 
OF 1844-1847 

The discussions of the peasant question in the earlier committees 
have been described in a previous chapter.^ Little had come, after 
aU, of numerous investigations, reports, projects of law, and even 
ukases. Bondage right still remained, and abuses of it were noto- 
rious. Meanwhile the Tsar, impatient at the long-delayed reform of 
bondage conditions, demanded that some decisive measures should 
be taken to check the abuses of their powers by pomyetscheke. The 
Minister of the Interior, Bibikov, decided to make an experiment in 
one large region. With this in view, the committees of the western 
guberni * were instructed to obtain from the landowners inventories 
of their estates, drawn up in accordance with definite instructions. 
These instructions required a statement of the obligations due to the 
landowners by the peasants. Where this information was not 
given in the inventories, the conmiittees were empowered to take 
evidence on the subject themselves, and to fix the obligations of the 
peasants for six years at the amount which they found to be that of 
the existing practice.® This experiment had important ulterior 
effects, for some of the landowners, rather than submit to have the 
relations between them and their peasants regulated in this formal 
manner, began to think of liberating them altogether. Yet the 
compulsory inventories afforded little definite guidance in settling 
the peasant question. The labours of the committees were finished 
in 1846, and in that year Bibikov informed the Government that, 
owing to the great variety of conditions and of obligations, it was 
impossible to formulate definite regulations of a general character. 
He said, moreover, that the inventories were frequently inaccurate 

^ Book II chap. viii. 

* Vilenskaya, Grodinskaya. Kovinskaya, Minskaya.JKievskaya.Volinskaya, 
Podolskaya, Vitebskaya, and Mohilevskaya. 

* Semevsky, op cit., ii. p. 491. 
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and incomplete, and that the exaction of them from the landowners 
had not altered the pressure upon the peasants or prevented ill- 
treatment of them by the pomyetsckeke. To carry out such a plan 
successfully, a staff would be requisite of skilled persons in such 
numbers that the expense would be unendurable. The plan was 
therefore modified by Bibikov, and, as a first trial, a general form of 
inventory for Elievskaya gubernie was drafted and issued by Bibikov 
in May 1847. The compilation of the inventory having been ac- 
complished certain rules were then to be observed : (i) All the land 
which was in use by peasants at the time of the inventory must 
remain in their use without change, and the peasants might rent 
additional land by agreement ; (2) harfschina must be worked for 
the allotments, but this must be defined ; (3) tyaglo, or taxes, must 
also be worked out, but the amount of this was also to be defined ; ^ 
(4) no other obhgations were to be permitted. No carrying over of 
working days was to be allowed, excepting that one day might be 
carried over from one week to the next ; and working days in the 
winter must not be exchanged for working days in the summer. In 
each year the peasants might be collected for twelve sgony days, or 
days of general work, but these must be paid for at a rate fixed by 
the General Governor of the gubernie. The peasants must also 
furnish one night watchman, each man serving once a month.® 
Those peasants who had only garden land should pay obrdk for that, 
but the amount of the obrdk was to be fixed by the General Governor. 
If the number of hands working bartschina was not sufficient for the 
needs of the landowner, then the additional hands must be secured 
by payment of wages, the amount of these being determined by 
mutual agreement. In addition peasants must not be transferred 
into dvorovie lyude. As regards the Church, peasants must cultivate 
the land of the village priest on their own, and not on the landowners* 
days. 

In addition to the discussions and legislation of the forties in 
relation to the question of bondage right in the hands of pomyeir 
scheke, there occurred during the same period certain discussions 
and legislation about other elements in the peasant question. For 

' Three days with horses for men and one day for women for full tyaglo 
families ; and for half tyaglo families, two days for men and one day for 
women. 

* This custom is still in use. 
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example, on 25th December 1841 an ukase was issued which had the 
effect of transferring the management of populated estates {i.e, 
estates upon which the peasants were in bondage) from the higher 
clergy^ to the Government Department of State Domains. This 
step was regarded with approval by the peasants, who greeted the 
officials who executed the transfer with the quaint ceremonial of 
bread and salt.^ But this measure was restricted in its application, 
and Bibikov insisted that the peasants on the estates of the inferior 
clergy should also be transferred to the State. This was done in 
1843, so far as the western guberni were concerned.® Another im- 
portant measure of the same period was transference of the obliga- 
tions of the State peasants from hartschina to ohrdk. The State 
peasants in many guh. had been little better off than the landowners' 
peasants. The greater part of the Government estates were leased, 
together with the peasants living upon them, the leases being granted 
to the highest bidder at periodical auctions.^ This system led to 
much exploitation of the peasants and to many abuses : e.g. lessees of 
Government estates who possessed adjoining estates of their own 
compelled the peasants belonging to the State lands to perform 
work upon the private lands of the lessees ; and sometimes the 
peasants were literally stolen by the lessees, who took them from the 
State lands and registered them as belonging to their own Through 
the influence of Bibikov, and in spite of the opposition of Kisilyev, 
the Minister of State Domains, obrdk was substituted for hartschina 
on the State lands in the guh. of Western Russia. Kisilyev argued 
that the peasants were unaccustomed to money payments, and that 
it would not be possible to fix the amount of ohrdk without a valua- 
tion of the land. But Bibikov carried his point, and his action 
was justified by punctual payment of ohrdk by the peasants and by 
increased revenue to the Government. 

The nature of the discussions upon the peasant question in the 
“ higher spheres " during the earlier part of the period from 1844 to 
1857 may further *be gathered from two important reports presented 

^ i.e. from the control of the monasteries, cathedrals, and higher clergy 
to that of the State. 

* Semevsky, op. cit., ii. p. 493. ® Ibid. 

* Many of fhe lessees were Poles. Ibid. 

® There were many cases in the higher courts in which the lessees of State 
lands were accused of inhuman punishments, of beating peasants to death, 
and of violation of peasant women. Cf, Semevsky, loc. cit. 
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to the Tsar, Nicholas I. One oi these was presented by the Minister 
of the Interior, Perovsky, and the other by Prince Vasilchikov. 
Perovsky was, no doubt, at heart a conservative on the bondage 
question, but he did not so declare himself, because he knew very 
well that his master was committed to the principle of the limitation 
of bondage right. His report is, nevertheless, a very able document. 
It may worthily be placed with the reports of Speransky and 
Kisilyev,^ outlines of which have already been given 

Perovsky begins by admitting that the hberation of the peasants 
is very desirable as a measure of humanity and Christianity, but 
he says that the question must be discussed in a logical manner, 
and not in merely philanthropic speeches. He goes on to ask what 
is it that the peasants want ? Do they want entire absence of 
government, or do the peasants who belong to the pomyetscheke 
wish to be like peasants of the State, and free in the same sense in 
which they are free ? He points out that the State peasants, because 
they have obligations to the State, do not consider themselves free, 
and that even the Free Grain Cultivators do not consider them- 
selves free so long as they are required to supply recruits to the army. 
They think, he says, that they should not be called upon to pay any 
taxes or to perform any duties of any kind. The people of Kostroma, 
he says, for example, do not consider themselves as under the juris- 
diction of the Government, nor do they think that the governor of 
the gubernie has any right to go to their villages, or even to pass 
through them, without their special permission. Relying upon 
ancient documents, they object to take out passports or to pay 
commercial licences, or in general to subordinate themselves to 
State authority in any way.® Such, Perovsky says, are the peasants' 
ideas about the nature of liberty, ''without sense and very dreadful." 
From Perovsky 's point of view, immediate liberation would be dan- 
gerous ; for if it were granted, it might result in a general movement 
against restraint of every kind. Perovsky goes on to show that 
though the conditions of the peasantry vary in different places and 

^ Cf. Semevsky, op cit., ii. p. 135. 

* Cf. supra, pp. 331 et seq. and p. 343. 

* That some Rus^n peasants nave a conception of liberty which corre- 
^onds to the above statements of Perovsky's there can be no doubt. 
The Dukhohortsi, after they migrated to Canada, considered themselves 
oppressed because they were required to register their births, deaths, and 
marriages. They wished simply to be let alone. 

VOL. I 2 A 
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on the estates of different proprietors, they are not so bad as many 
people imagine. He says, also, that among the peasants belonging 
to private proprietors there are many more who distinguish them- 
selves in one way or another than there are among State peasants. 
Perovsky gives an interesting account of the attitude of the land- 
owners to the bondage question at that time (1845). “ Time and 
new conditions,” he says, “ have entirely changed the views of 
educated landowners concerning bondage rights.” Formerly they 
were afraid that hberation meant the loss of their property, now 
they have no such fear. The reason is that the estate owners who 
cultivate their land by means of hired labourers find their labour 
more profitable than the labour of serfs The serf is unpunctual 
in the performance of his duties, and the landowner is constantly 
involved in disagreements with him. When harvests are deficient, 
the landowner has to provide for his serfs, whereas the hired lab- 
ourers have no claim upon him imder such conditions. For these 
reasons the landowners have satisfied themselves that serf-owning 
is ineconomical.2 Apart from this circumstance, every year some 
landowners were the victims of peasant vengeance. Altogether it 
became clear to the more far-seeing estate owners that the really 
valuable portion of their property was the land, and that the serfs 
who were attached to it were by their attachment an encumbrance. 
If the ownership of the land could be secured, the ownership of the 
peasants might be abandoned. With such an attitude on the part 
of the landowner, Perovsky is, however, by no means disposed 
wholly to agree. The peasants’ obligations to the landowner may 
not be very pimctually performed, but this circumstance by no 
means justifies the landowner in dismissing from his mind the obliga- 
tions he owes to the peasants. The landowner is obliged alike by 
his own interest and by the regulation of the Government to take 
care of his peasants. To do so is sometimes very difl&cult, but the 
requirement insures in some degree the existence of the peasant. 
Each newly bom child is entitled to have provided for it its portion 
of land. In no country but Russia, says Perovsky, does such a con- 
dition exist. If bondage is abolished, all the contingent conditions 

> At all events in certain gab., e.g. in Saratovskaya, Tambovskaya, 
Penzinskaya, and Voronejskaya gi 4 b, 

» Semevsky remarks tliat it is evident that the teachings of the Free 
Economical Society of St. Petersburg on the bondage question had not 
been without result. Semevsky, op cit., ii. p. 138. 
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must fall with it. No one will secure provision for the coming gen- 
erations. Everyone will act in his own self-interest, and everyone 
will have to seek his own shelter, and his own work and subsistence. 
Every landowner will divide his land into a certain number of allot- 
ments. Some will have these, and others will not have them. There 
will thus be a class of proletarian peasants. Perovsky remarks that 
the existence of such a class hangs heavily upon many other govern- 
ments ; the agrarian question is not alone one of serfdom or libera- 
tion. 

To Perovsky it is thus clear that the peasant cannot be liberated 
without land. But even if he is liberated with land, how are future 
generations to be provided for ? It is impossible to do this without 
in some way preventing the peasants from leaving the land. If 
they were allowed to do so, they would tramp all over Russia, and 
the collection of taxes and recruiting would alike be impossible. 
Perovsky thought that the landowners should be permitted to retain 
police powers over their peasants, who should be granted only 
limited liberty. To the suggestion that the Government should 
buy out the landowners, and so convert ah landowners^ peasants into 
State peasants, Perovsky interposes the objection that such a 
measure would not satisfy the peasants. The change of conditions 
would be too small, and the disappointment of the peasants would 
lead to disorders.^ Moreover, what would be done with the land- 
owners ? If a homeless and wandering peasantry might be re- 
garded as forming a dangerous class, how much more dangerous to 
the State would be a mob of proletarian gentry ? The gentry had 
been always regarded as the supporters of central authority ; but 
deprived of their position and of their property, they must neces- 
sarily become hostile. In addition to these objections, Perovsky 
urged the magnitude of the financial operation which would be 
necessary. He does not seem to have considered the possibility of 
an operation of credit in which the Government should act, not as 
principal, but as intermediary between the landowner and the serf, 
paying the landowner at once, and collecting the redemption amount 
from the peasant afterwards. This idea, which was carried out in 

^ Perovs^ was probably right in this anticipation. Even after Eman- 
cipation, as it was eventually carried out, there were disorders owing to the 
disat^intment of the peasants over the meagreness of the change in their 
conditions. 
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the Emancipation Act, had already been advanced, but Perovsky 
seems not to have had it in his mind. A plan had been formed in 
the reign of Katherine II by Malinovsky, which involved the libera- 
tion of all peasants bom after a certain date, thus providing for 
gradual an d costless emancipation . This plan was considered and re- 
jected by Perovsky on the ground that the free-bom members of a 
family would have a legal status different from the older members, 
that family disputes would arise from this circumstance, and that 
the free-bom members would necessarily be landless. Perovsky’s 
practical suggestions were these : reconstmction of the local police 
system, adjustment of the pecuniary and “ natural ” obligations of 
the peasants, and definition of these as well as of their rights and 
duties. 

A secret conamittee was appointed to examine the report of 
Perovsky. This committee consisted of the Tsarevich (afterwards 
the Tsar Alexander II), Prince Vasilchikov, President of the Council 
of State, Count A. Orlov, chief of gens d'armerie, and Perovsky 
himself. The liberal influences in this committee were those of the 
Tsarevich and Prince Vasilchikov. Orlov was a strict conservative. 
The only important outcome of the appointment of the committee 
was the report of Prince Vasilchikov, which was presented to the 
Emperor Nicholas in 1845. Prince Vasilchikov considered that 
even in the smallest gubernie the liberation of the peasants must be 
preceded by the reorganization of the local courts and of the ad- 
ministration. In the absence of these preliminary reforms, he 
thought that anarchy must ensue. From his point of view, while 
Russia was at that time (1845) not ripe for emancipation, and while 
the maintenance of the power of the landowners over the peasants 
was necessary for the maintenance of the power of the Government, 
the indefiniteness of the power of the landowner was mischievous, 
and ought not to exist. He thought that it was monstrous that the 
law should not forbid the landowner to appropriate for his own pur- 
poses the property of the peasant, and also that the law should not 
impose a limit to the extent to which the peasant might be punished 
by his owner. In order to remedy this state of matters. Prince 
Vasilchikov proposed as an immediate measure : (i) That the 
pomyetschek should be forbidden to punish the peasants to a greater 
extent than by fifty strokes with a rod. In the event of the peasant 
meriting, in the opinion of the pomyetschek, a more severe punish- 
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ment, the peasant must be sent to the local police, to be dealt with 
according to law ; (2) that the peasant who had discharged all his 
obligations to his owner and to the State should have full right to 
the use of his property, pecimiary and otherwise ; and (3) to impose 
upon the marshals of nobility certain duties, requiring them to see 
that the law was exactly observed, and that the abuse of power by 
pomyetscheke was prevented. 

Throughout the discussions of the committee the dangerous 
word “ lil^rty ” was in general avoided. Whatever was to be done 
towards mitigation of the pressure of bondage must be done in such 
a way that the peasants would not notice any formal change. At 
all costs they must be prevented from forming ideas about a coming 
freedom, whose advent they might anticipate by perhaps violent 
action .1 

Eventually the conunittee agreed upon a measure which after- 
wards became the ukase of 6th November 1847. This ukase per- 
mitted peasants to buy themselves at auction at the price of the 
highest bidder and would-be purchaser. In the event of the estate 
to which they belonged being burdened with debt, and in the event 
of their purchasing themselves together with the land, they were 
required to eissume these obligations in so far as they remained un- 
satisfied after the payments involved in their bid at the auction had 
been made. But all the peasants upon an estate must participate 
in the transaction, and the whole estate must be purchased by them, 
excepting in cases where the estate was exposed for sale in lots, in 
which case they might either buy a lot, or alternatively the whole 
estate. No help was to be given by the Government in the financial 
arrangements, and the peasants who bought themselves out from 
private proprietors must enrol themselves in the ranks of State 
peasants. They would then be required to perform all the duties 
and to make all the payments exigible from the State peasants 
excepting ohrdk. The peasants who might thus buy themselves out, 
together with the land, would be vested in the full right of the pro- 
perty, to use, but not to dispose of, excepting by permission of the 
local courts and the Ministry of State Domains. 

The significant point in this ukase is that in it the principle of 

1 That these fears were not altogether ^oundless became evident during 
the revolutionary years when illegal cutting of timber and “ r^^c;1niftgal« ** 
of landowners occunred. Cf. infra, ii. Book V chap. vii. 
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common ownership was recognized, for obviously no liberation could 
take place under its provisions without the creation of a new free 
community out of the previously bonded group of peasants* 

On the passing of the ukase of 6th November 1847 were 
now four methods of liberation of peasants in actual legal operation : 
(i) peasants might be liberated without land, although the practice 
was not approved in the higher spheres,*' and by separate families, 
or even souls ; (2) liberation with land, with rights of separate 
ownership (Free Grain Cultivators) ; (3) liberation with the right 
only to use the land (obligatory peasants) ; (4) under the new ukase, 
liberation with the right of common property.^ 

^ Cf. Semevsky, op. cU.^ ii. p. 143. A subsequent ukase of 1 5th July 1848 
endowed the communities formed under its provisions with the name of State 
Peasants. Ihid.^ p. 161. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE PEASANT QUESTION BEFORE THE MAIN COMMITTEE 
AND THE COMMITTEES OF GUBERNI 

The revolutionary wave which passed over Western Europe in 1848, 
with momentous consequences in France, Italy, Germany, and 
Hungary, appalled the more timid among the Russian liberals, and 
gave new strength to the reactionary influences. From that date 
until the conclusion of peace after the Crimean War, the peasant 
question fell into the background, and the country passed once more 
through a period of reaction similar to that which succeeded the 
movement of the Dekabristi, A rude awakening came during the 
war, but not until the “ external enemy '' was got rid of by conces- 
sions could the “internal enemy” be dealt with. The campaign 
had been lost chiefly through the absence of that imity for which the 
Moscow State had always striven. Russian society was divided 
sharplyinto two classes — the possessors and those who were possessed. 
In spite of numerous attempts to limit bondage right, that right still 
remained, and the abuses which followed in its train were greater 
than ever when their consequences in general national disintegration 
and collapse were considered. 

To every intelligent mind in Russia it became evident that no 
regeneration of the Russian people was possible without the cessa- 
tion of bondage. The general “ state of mind ” was characterized 
by readiness for important changes. When Alexander II acceded 
to his father's throne, the optimism which in Russia always accom- 
panies a change of autocrats inspired everyone with fresh hopes. ^ 

^ These are expressed in Kbom^kov^s poem, ** To Russia,** which was 
widely popular at that time. See Kornilov, “ Peasant Reforms, 19th February 
1861 ** in Peasant Organization (St. Petersburg, 1905) (by various authors), 
i. p. 298, and Khomyakov, Poems (2nd ed., 1868), p. 123. Expressions of 
the new state of feeling are to be found in Pogodin*s Political Letters, edited by 
Barsukov (St. Petersburg, 1888), &c. ; in Samarin, Materials for the Biography 
^ Prince Cherhasshy, vol. i. pt. i. &c., and in his Khomyakov and the Peasant 
Question, 
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Shortly after the conclusion of peace, the Tsar dehvered a speech in 
Moscow, in which he said that although he had no intention of 
abolishing bondage right immediately, “ the existing order could 
not be left unaltered.** “ It is better,** he said, “ to abolish bondage 
right from the top than to wait for the time when the abohtion of it 
will begin from the bottom. Gentlemen, I ask you to think of the 
way by which this may be accomplished.** ^ 

Yet opinions about the tendency of the inner mind of the Tsar 
varied. In the Court circles he was looked upon as the defender of 
the privileges of the nobihty, and as the opponent of Bibikov*s plan 
of instituting inventories in the western guberni for the purpose of 
discovering the precise relations of proprietors and peasants, and of 
defining these within certain legal limits. The Tsar gave a colour to 
this view by his dismissal of Bibikov ^ from the Ministry ofJ:he 
Interior in August 1855. On the other hand, ojitside the Court 
circles, in the wider circles of Russian publicists, rumours of the 
liberal tendencies of the Tsar’s mind were frequent. To this view 
also colour was given by his relaxation of the laws against the Press, 
and by his imiversity legislation. 

The sxiccessor of Bibikov at the Ministry of the Interior was 
Lanskoy, who began his career as Minister by a declaration that he 
was entrusted by the Tsar with the duty of guarding inviolably the 
rights given by former sovereigns to the nobility, and that from his 
own sincere conviction he regarded the nobihty as “ the trustworthy 
supporter and prop of the Fatherland.**® When, however, Lan- 
skoy became aware from the hps of the Tsar himself of the purport 
of the speech at Moscow, in which the Tsar' had committed himself 
at least to a modification of the bondage right, Lanskoy “ passed 
over openly to the side of emancipation,** ^ and from that moment he 
became its strong advocate. Lanskoy chose as his assistant, A. E. 
Levshin,® who busied himself in coib.ting the material collected 

^ Art. by J. A. Soloviev in Russhaya 5 ton«a(i 88 i), No. 2, p. 228. See 
also Kornilov, loc. cit., p. 300. 

* Bibikov bad the reputation of being a stem but honest administrator, 
who, though not a man of high intelligence, was nevertheless o|^x>sed to the 
per^tuation of bondage right. Cf. Kornilov, op cU., p. 300. 

^ Kornilov, op cit., p. 300. 

* Cf. A. £. Levshln, Remarkable Moments of my Life,*’ Russko'e Arckiv. 
(1885), No. 8, p. 480, and Kornilov, op cit., p. 301. 

* Levshin was a man of timorous character, a sentimentalist without 
talents for government. Cf. Kornilov, op cit., p. 301. 
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by the governmental committees of previous reigns, in obtaining 
opinions about the practice of bondage from the nobility in different 
localities, and in circulating these widely. This was no unimportant 
service, for the discussion of the bondage question by the Press and 
in public had been strictly forbidden. Although all of the opinions 
collected by Levshin were not favourable to the abolition, or even 
to the limitation, of bondage right, yet many of them were, and the 
mere circulation of the memoranda promoted the idea of emanci- 
pation by familiarizing the public mind with the difficulties which 
had to be encountered in carr3dng it into effect. 

The differences in the opinions expressed in the memoranda were 
due partly, no doubt, to the degree of intelligence or of generosity 
of the writers, but chiefly to variations in the density of population, 
in the fertility of soil, in the indebtedness of the landowners, and in 
the amount of available capital.^ 

In the Central Black Soil regions, especially in the regions round 
the cities of Tula, Orel, Riazan, Tambov, Voronej, and Kursk, the 
density of population had increased greatly, and the prices of bread- 
stuffs in years of deficient harvests were relatively high. This con- 
dition embarrassed the landowners, because they had in lean years to 
purchase supplies for their peasants.^ In the forties of the nine- 
teenth century, some landowners in Tambovskaya guh. liberated 
their peasants without land for this reason, thus escaping the fulfil- 
ment of their obligations to them,® One consequence of this state 
of matters was that land upon which there were no bondaged peas- 
ants sold at higher prices than land which was populated by serfs, 
the value of the personalities of the serfs being included.^ 

It became apparent that in the Central Black Soil region, the 
most fertile in Russia, serfdom, with its incidental obligations, was an 
ineconomical system for the landowners, and that if the peasant 
were converted into a labourer, to be hired only when he was wanted, 
and to be left to shift for himself when he was not wanted, the profits 
to the landowner would be much greater, provided only that the full 
ownership of the land remained in his hands. Some of the land- 

^ Kornilov, op cit., p. 302. * Ibid. * Ibid. 

* Evidence of this is to be found in Samarin, Works, ii. p. 175 ; in 
Prince Cherkassky's Memorandum to the Grand Duchess Elena Pavlovna 
in Materials for the Biography of Prince Cherkassky, i. part i. p, 23, 
and in Memorandum by Kokorov in Barsukov, Works^ xv. pp. 488-490, 
Cf. Kornilov, loc. cit. 
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owners in this region were, however, not indisposed, on the one hand, 
to give small allotments to bondaged peasants on their liberation, 
for the purpose of keeping them in their villages in order to provide 
a supply of labour, and, on the other, to exact from them substantial 
amounts by way of redemption. This was especially the case on 
those estates which were heavily burdened with debt.^ 

The conditions in the non-Black Soil regions were quite other- 
wise. There, in the estates which were populated by bondaged 
peasants, the prices of land were higher than they were in the Black 
Soil guh^ These prices were high, not because the land was fertile, 
but because the bondaged peasants brought through their industry, 
exercised largely otherwise than upon the land, large profits to their 
owners. According to J. A. Soloviev, the average price of estates 
with bondaged peasants was 117 rubles per dessyatin, while the 
average price of land without peasants was only 5J rubles per des- 
syatin. The landowners of the non-Black Soil gub, were thus in the 
position of deriving the bulk of their incomes from the labour of 
their bondaged peasants. If these peasants were liberated, the land 
which might be left to the estate owners could not yield more than 
a small fraction of their fonner income. In order to obviate the 
ruin of such estate owners, it was thus necessary that a substantial 
payment should be made to them by way of compensation for the 
deprivation of bondage right. Moreover, in these guh, it was not the 
practice for the estate owners to cultivate their fields by means of 
their own implements. The implements, such as they were, be- 
longed to the peasants, so that had the peasants been liberated 
without redemption payment, the estate owners would have 
been left not only without income, but without the agricultural 
capital necessary to cultivate their lands by means of hired 
labourers. 

In the prairie lands of Great Russia and in the Little Russian 
gub, the conditions were of another character. There the popula- 
tion was scanty, and it was necessary to adopt measures to secure a 
sufficient supply of working hands. This had been accomplished 

\ Semevsky, V. E., Peasant Question in Russia in the Eighteenth and the 
Beginning of the Nineteenth Century (St. Petersburg, 1888), li. p. 617; and 
Ignatovich, E. E., Landowners* Peasants on the Eve of Emancipation (Moscow, 
1910), P. 191- 

• According to Koshelyev, about 25 per cent, higher. Notes ^ pp. 135-7. 
Quoted by Kornilov, op. cH., p. 303. 
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by means of bondage, and the estate owners feared that periodical 
scarcity of labour might ensue if the peasants were liberated. Never- 
theless, many of the landowners were disposed towards liberation, 
provided a system were adopted which would tend to keep the peas- 
ants upon the land. For this reason they were attracted to the 
system of Bauernland, which involved the allotment of land to 
peasants for their perpetual use ; but the landowners thought that 
to this there should be attached some form of retention of their 
jurisdiction over the peasants, so that they might not be free to leave 
these allotments. 

In the south-western guh. and in portions of Little Russia the 
cultivation of beets for the manufacture of sugar had come to be 
very profitable. This cultivation was found to be most advan- 
tageously conducted by means of hired labour. In these districts 
the idea of landless liberation of peasants was very popular, the 
more so since in many places it had not been the practice to give 
perpetual use of land even to bondaged peasants.^ 

The opinion of the landowners in different districts thus varied 
with their economical conditions, the recital of facts has shown 
also that an uniform method of dealing with the bondage question 
would not be a just method. 

Out of these memoranda there grew numerous projects for the 
settlement of peasant affairs, the most conspicuous being those of 
Kavelin,^ Samarin, Pozen, Prince Cherkassky, Koshelyev, and Un- 
kovsky. The variation in the economical situation in various 
regions determined for the most part the character of those projects, 
though they were also determined by the degree of insight into the 
peasant question which their authors possessed. AU of them, how- 
ever, were ardent advocates of emancipation, and all of them were 
among the most talented publicists of their time. The projects 
were not drafted simultaneously. This is an important fact, be- 
cause the peasant situation, as well as the state of the public mind 
regarding it, developed with great rapidity, and projects which were 

^ Kornilov, loc. cit. 

• K. D. Kavelin was Professor of Legal History in the University of 
Moscow. He had prepared a memorandum for the Grand Duchess Elena 
Pavlovna upon the liberation of the peasants upon her estates in Poltavska}^ 
gub, Cf. Kovalevsky, M., Russian Political InstittUions (Chicago, 1902), 
p. 197. For a sketch of Kavelin, see ** K. D. Kavelin,” by B. E. Siromat- 
nikov, in The Great Reforms (Moscow, 1911), v. pp. 136 et seq. 
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advanced at the moment of their formation speedily became out 
of date. 

The projects of Samarin and of Cherkassky were concerned 
chiefly with the Black Soil region. Both were based upon the law 
of 2nd April 1842, on the question of temporarily bound peasants, 
and both proposed to give greater freedom for the conclusion of 
volimtaiy agreements between peasants and landowners. Neither 
Samarin nor Cherkassky regarded it as possible that bondage right 
could be abolished at a stroke. The project of Pozen involved the 
purchase of lots by peasants, but he left the dimensions of the lots 
and the prices of them to be settled by voluntary agreement. The 
schemes of Kavelin and of Koshelyev were more radical. They were 
intended to apply to the non-Black Soil lands, as well as to the Black 
Soil, although the fundamental difference between these two regions 
was fuUy recognized. Admitting that in the non-Black Soil regions, 
the income of the landowner was derived chiefly from the labours of 
his bondaged peasants otherwise them upon the land, they regarded 
compensation for the abolition of bondage right as indispensable. 
Still more radical was Unkovsky, who, referring chiefly to the non- 
Black Soil guh., objected to all transition measures involving, as 
these must, the gradual weakening of the power of the landowner, 
and proposed to buy out at once the whole of the rights of the land- 
owner in his bondaged peasants, whether these rights arose from 
earnings from land or otherwise, and to buy out also the land which 
the landowner might give to the peasants. The purchase price 
ought, in his view, to be paid at once by the Government, and after- 
wards part of the price was to be recovered from the peasants them- 
selves, and part was to be defrayed out of the general revenues of the 
State. This payment by the Government was to be effected by 
means of a loan repayable by instalments.^ Some of these memor- 
anda * were published and were followed by “ hot discussions.” ® 
The Minister of the Interior, Lanskoy, and his assistant, Levshin, 
were opposed to the use of the resources or the credit of the State in 
any operation for the buying out of the interests of the landowners, 
partly because the imperial finances were at that time in a bad con- 

^ Kornilov, op. cit., p. 307. 

* Not yet, however, those of Koshelyev or Unkovsky. 

* Cf. Levshin, “ Remarkable Moments of my Life/’ Russ. Archiv. (1885), 
No. 8, p. 496, and Kornilov, op. cit., p. 307. 
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dition, and partly because they did not understand the meaning of 
the proposed credit operations.”^ At that moment the Govern- 
ment seems to have desired to avoid any autocratic action, and to 
give the landowners an opportunity to offer by some sacrifice on 
their part to settle the agrarian question on terms not too burden- 
some for the peasants. At the time of the coronation of Alex- 
ander II, in September 1856, Levshin undertook the delicate mission 
of sounding upon the peasant question the aristocrats assembled at 
Moscow. Nothing came of this mission excepting that the Lith- 
uanian nobles, who were excited about the inventories,” accepted 
the invitation of the Government to discuss the question. The 
other members of the nobility, although they recognized the neces- 
sity of bondage reform, distrusted the bureaucracy, and objected to 
edicts suddenly promulgated by the Government The Tsar de- 
cided to take advantage of the acquiescence of the Lithuanian 
nobihty, even although it seemed to be inspired by inferior motives, 
and instructions were immediately given to Nazimov, General 
Governor of Volinskaya gw&., in Lithuania, to convene the local 
chiefs of the nobility, and to invite them to suggest the best means 
for the improvement of the conditions of the peasants, without 
regard to existing laws or previous discussions. Contemporan- 
eously with this action, the Grand Duchess Elena Pavlovna* asked 
to be informed on what terms she ought to liberate the peasants on 
estates belonging to her in Poltavskaya guh.f Lanskoy then pro- 
posed to form a committee on the old model, and a committee was 
appointed, with the Tsar Alexander II as president, and Lanskoy, 
Minister of Interior, Prince Orlov, President of the Council of State, 
Prince Dolgorukov, Count Bludov, Count Adlerberg, Muraviev, 
Chevkin, and Broka, Ministers of other State Departments, with 
Prince Gagarin, Baron Korf, and General Rostovtsev, members of 
the Council of State, as members of the committee.^ 

In December 1856 Lanskoy presented a report drawn up by 
Levshin, in which he recommended a gradual liberation of the peas- 
ants with allotments, the landowners receiving compensation for 

1 Kornilov, op. cit., p. 307. 

* Samarin, Works, ii. p. 137, and Kornilov, op. cit., p. 307. 

® Princess Frederica Charlotte of Wurtem^rg, widow of the Grand Duke 
Mikhail, son of Paul I. She was rebaptized in the Greek Orthodox Church 
as Elena Pavlovna. 

* Herein afterwards referred to as th^ Main Committee. 
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the allotments, and provisionally also compensation for the depriva- 
tion of the right of personal bondage. Rules for the cultivation of 
the land were to be imposed by local committees consisting of land- 
owners. The compensation was not, however, to be paid by, or 
with the aid of, the State. The land must remain the property of the 
landowner, but the subsistence of the peasant would be secured by 
the use of their allotments in perpetuity . ) In the Black Soil region 
the peasants should receive their personal hberty freely, but in the 
non-Black Soil gM&., in order to save the landowners from bank- 
ruptcy, the payments for the land, which were to extend over ten or 
fifteen years, were to be artificially enhanced in order to include a 
sum which would be in effect a pa5nnent for hberation from personal 
bondage. The committee had not made any material progress by 
August 1857, and on that date the Tsar appointed his brother, the 
Grand Duke Constantine, as a member of the committee. The 
Grand Duke had always been regarded as a man of hberal views, 
and his appointment led to ** stormy meetings. ^ On i8th August 
1857 committee decided that improvement in the condition of 
the landowners’ peasants should be introduced gradually by three 
stages. In the first stage the Minister of the Interior was to collect 
the necessary facts by means of communication with the local ad- 
ministrations and with experienced landowners, but without pub- 
licity. After this process, for which no period was set, an ukase 
should be issued giving permission to landowners to hberate their 
peasants by whole villages on varying conditions, independently of 
the ukase of 1803, concerning Free Grain Cultivators, by means of 
voluntary agreements and by consent of the Government ; and that 
a project should be introduced into the State Council embodying 
provisions for the limitation of the rights of landowners. Finally, 
peasants’ rights should be made equivalent to those of other classes.* 
The next step of the committee was the drawing up of a series of 
questions, which were proposed to the members of the committee and 
to certain other persons. Most of these questions related to palha- 
tive measures which had been discussed in the memoranda of U. F. 
Samarin, Prince Cherkassky, and others. Many of the members of 

^ Kornilov, op. cit., p. 309. 

* Levshin thought -that measure simply meant postpon 
peasant question ; but it seemed to meet the views of me Tsar at the time. 
Cf. Kornilov, op. cit., p. 31Q, and Levshin, Remarkable Moments of my 
Life,” Russ. Archiv. (1885), No. 8, p. 523. 
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the committee seemed to flatter themselves with the hope that the 
troublesome question of the abolition of bondage right had been put 
to sleep.^ Such was tl^e condition of affairs in August 1857, but in 
October of the same year, Nazimov arrived at St. Petersburg with 
the results of his conferences with the Lithuanian nobility. The 
proprietors of the estates in three guherni of the region, desirous of 
avoiding the interference of the Government in the relations between 
them and their peasants, announced their intention to liberate their 
peasants without compensation and without land allotments. The 
committee discussed this annormcement for three days without 
arriving at any conclusion. In spite of the long discussions, the bald 
facts of life took the committee at ima wares. They were on the 
horns of a dilemma. If they permitted landless hberation in Lith- 
uania, it might spread farther, and create a class of landless, and 
therefore discontented, peasants ; if they prohibited it, they ran the 
risk of provoking hostihty to the Crown on the part of the Lithuanian 
nobility, already disturbed by what they considered as the arbitrary 
infringement of their privileges involved in the system of obligatory 
** inventories.” 

The Tsar, enraged at the timidity of the committee,” ^ per- 
emptorily ordered Lanskoy to formulate within three days a draft of 
a rescript to Nazimov, based upon Lanskoy’s own project, which 
had been formulated early in the summer. The rescript so pre- 
pared was signed on the 20th November 1857, and was handed to 
Nazimov on the same day. This document, which afterwards 
became celebrated as the precursor of the Act of Emancipation, 
offered to the Lithuanian nobility the honour of initiating the libera- 
tion of the peasantry. The principal conditions upon which this 
liberation was to be accomplished were as follows : (i) Landowners 
would retain the right of property in the whole of the land of their 
estates, but the peasants would retain their allotments, in which they 
would obtain proprietary rights by purchase, pa5rment to be made 
by instalments. In addition to the allotments, in order to secure 
the subsistence of the peasants and the pimctual pa5mient of their 
taxes to the Government and their obligations to the landowners, 
land should be given to the peasaints for their use, for which they 
should pay ohrdk or hartschina. (2) The peasants must be divided 
into viliige communities, and the landowners would be charged with 

^ Cf. Levshin, quoted by Kornilov, op, ciU, p. 310. • Ibid, 
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the performance of votchinal police functions, with the organization 
of the future relations between landowners and peasants, and with 
the security of the payment of taxes to the Government Reforms 
were to be effected gradually, but the plan of reform was to be com- 
pleted within six months, by a committee in each of the three guberni 
and a central committee for the guberni as a whole. Immediately 
the rescript was signed, Lanskoy had it printed, and the same even- 
ing copies were despatched to every part of Russia.® A similar 
rescript was also given to the General Governor of St. Petersburg, 
Ignatiev, on 6th December 1857. The vacillation of the Government 
was at last at an end ; it was committed to emancipation. An 
immense change came over the discussion of the question. The 
Secret Committee on Peasant Affairs now became a public body, 
the Press was permitted to discuss agrarian reform, and a chorus of 
enthusiastic approval arose from those who had been expatriated 
for previous discussion of it. Herzen welcomed it from London in 
his Kolokol? and Nekrasov, Chemyshevsky, and E. S. Aksakov in 
their Sovremennik,^ Herzen's famous article, ‘ ' You have Conquered, 
Galilean I " Chemyshevsky ’s article with the motto, Thou lovest 
righteousness, and hatest unrighteousness I Praise be to God I ** 
and Aksakov’s poem, Let us forget yesterday, and welcome the 
coming day,” ® gave a new and generous tone to the public life of 
Russia. The benefits of the coming emancipation were already 
making themselves felt. Kavelin, Pogodin, and Katkov, the last, 
the celebrated editor of the Moscow Gazette, gave a dinner on the 
28th December 1857 celebrate the occasion.® Speeches flattering 
to the Tsar, and optimistic for the newly arisen future of Russia 
announced the gratification of the liberal elements. 

In the midst of these congratulations the enemies of reform w^e 
silent. They bided their time.’ The landowners of the central 

^ Kornilov, op. cit., p. 31 1. 

* It is said that Pnnce Orlov endeavoured to induce the Tsar to with- 
draw the rescript ; whether or not he might have succeeded cannot be 
known ; but he was too late — the document was already in circulation. 
Cf. Kornilov, op. cit., p. 312. 

* 15th February 1858. * 1858, No. 2. 

* Kornilov, op. cit., p. 313. 

* See Barsukov, N. F., Life and Work of M. P. Pogodin (St. Petersburg, 
1888-1896), vol. V. ; cited ibid. 

’ Cf. J. A. Soloviev, “ Memoranda," Russ. Starina (1881), No. 4, pp. 748 
et seq. ; Kornilov, Russ. Bogatsivo (1904), No. 2, p. 206 ; and Kornilov, 
Peasant Reform, &c., p. 314. 
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Black Soil guberni were not reconciled to the allotment of land to 
peasants in perpetuity ; and the proprietors in the guberni of the 
steppes feared the results of too rapid changes in the relations be- 
tween them and their peasants, which might weaken their control 
over peasants under bartschina economy. Above all, the proprietors 
of the non-Black Soil guberni disliked the project of allotment, be- 
cause it involved the sacrifice of the income derived from the labour 
of their peasants. There is no evidence that in any of these guberni 
there was any sincere desire on the part of the land and serf -owners 
to acquiesce with cordiality in the project of emancipation, or to 
make any sacrifice to facilitate it. Nor, upon reflection, were the 
more enthusiastic advocates of reform satisfied with the terms of the 
rescript. Ere long adverse reports from the governors of guberni 
began to reach St. Petersburg, to the alarm of the Government, 
One of the boldest criticisms came from Unkovsky, marshal of the 
nobihty of Tver. He said that from the landowners’, as well as 
from the peasants’, point of view, the gradual extinction of bondage 
right through a transition period was “good for nothing,” that 
peasants would be dissatisfied with a half measure of this kind, that 
landowners would be ruined, and that the security for the pa5nnent 
of taxes to the Government would disappear. Unkovsky insisted 
that the only right method of liberation was to liberate the peasants 
everywhere at once, and to compensate the landowners by means of 
interest-bearing Government stock. ' ‘ Capital is necessary, ’ ’ he said, 
“ for the adaptation of the landowner’s economy to the cultivation 
of the land by free hired labourers.” He thought also that new taxes 
should be assessed in order to meet the interest upon the obligations 
undertaken by the Government. That portion of the charge which 
was due in consequence of peasant allotments might, he argued, 
fittingly fall upon the peasants, while that portion which was due in 
consequence of the elimination of personal bondage right should 
fall upon the whole empire.^ 

The first favourable report was received from Muraviev, General 
Governor of Nijigorodskaya guh., on 17th December 1857 t>ut even 
this was controverted by a deputation from the nobility of the same 
gub. Before the deputation reached St, Petersburg, however, the 

^ Djanshiev, A. M. Unkovsky and the Peasant Movement (Moscow, 1894), 
pp. 5S-71 ; Kornilov, Rttss. Bogatstuo (1904), No. 2, pp. 209-216; and 
Kornilov, Peasant Reform, &c., p. 315. 
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Government, eager to take advantage of the favourable report of 
Muraviev, despatched to him a rescript in the same terms as that of 
20th November, and simultaneously endeavoured to induce the 
Moscow nobility to declare themselves in favour of reform. The 
answer of the Moscow nobles was to the effect that they would be 
glad to be informed what advantages were supposed to accrue to 
them from the proposed measure. This cynicism infuriated the 
Tsar, who sent a sharp rescript to the General Gk)vemor, stating that 
the Moscow nobihty must not expect to be treated differently from 
the nobihty of other guberni} 

Apart, however, from the hkelihood of incurring imperial dis- 
approbation, the landowners of other gubemi began to dread the 
possibility of agrarian disorders, with destruction of their property. 
Rumours of the imminence of great changes had reached the peasants, 
and they, at all events, were in no mood to allow questions touching 
them so nearly to continue indefinitely in the field of academical 
discussion without bearing fruit. The local committees thus has- 
tened their labours, and by the close of the year 1858 many of them 
had already sent in their reports. 

Meanwhile the Minister of the Interior was apparently reluctant 
to force the question to a decisive issue with any suggestion of haste. 
His desire all along was to avoid even the appearance of coercion, 
and to endeavour to conduct the landowners towards emancipation 
without running the risk of impairing their loyalty. The absence 
of cordial acceptance of the proposals of the (^vemment, and the 
disposition to emphasize the difficulties which must be encountered, 
which were disclosed in most of the reports of the local committees, 
rendered some further action necessary. Accordingly the main 
committee decided to have a more specifically detailed programme of 
emancipation drawn up for the use of the local committees. This 
task was entrusted to Levshin, but when his draft programme was 
presented, Rostovtsev insisted upon a projected programme drawn 
up by Pozen being accepted in its place. 

The programme, or elucidatory circular, of Pozen was a cunningly 
devised document. The practical outcome of it, if it had been 
carried into effect, would have been the liberation of the peasants 

^ Materials for the History of the Abolition of the Bondage Condition in 
Russia, i. p. 278 ; and Kornilov, op. cii., p. 316. The Governor of 

Moskovskaya gvb. at the time was Zakrevsky. 
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without land ; but this outcome was concealed under a project for 
a transition period. During this period, which was to last for twelve 
years, the peasants were to be bound to the land, and were to render 
lartschina to the landowners. At the close of the period the peas- 
ants were then to be entitled to enter into voluntary agreements with 
the landowners for the renting of land, and at the same time 
were to be endowed with full liberty of movement. Although this 
progranmie purported to accept the provisions of the rescript to 
Nazimov, and merely to elucidate these, the arrangement proposed 
by it was in direct contravention of these provisions. Moreover, 
the programme favoured the landowners of the Black Soil region, 
and placed those of other parts of Russia at a disadvantage. In 
spite of the discordance between the “ explanations ” of the pro- 
gramme and the previously declared views of the Tsar in respect to 
landless hberation, the document of Pozen was approved and issued 
to the guberni committees. The programme ” met with the 
most strenuous opposition, especially in the non -Black Soil gub. 
Unkovsky, the president of the committee of Tverskaya gub., was 
its chief opponent and critic. Under his leadership the Tverskaya 
committee expressed itself strongly against the plan of a transition 
period involving a temporarily obligatory condition. It demanded 
complete and simultaneous cessation of bondage relations, and com- 
pensation to landowners by means of interest-bearing Gk>vemment 
obligations covering both the land allotted to the peasants and 
compensation for deprivation of bondage rights. Since, however, 
the Government was disinclined to admit the principle of compen- 
sation on account of bondage right, Unkovsky proposed to include 
in the compensation for the land a certain amount for the working 
power of the estate. He was supported in this proposal by the 
majority of the committee ; but the minority, which consisted of 
extreme conservatives,^ protested vigorously to the Government. 
At first the Government refused to accept the project of Unkovsky ; 
but under the influence of threats of resignation made by the 
majority of the Tverskaya gub. committee, it was decided that 
the programme of Pozen should not be pressed upon it. This 
action on the part of the Tverskaya gub. committee was followed 
by the committees of other guberni. Gradually the idea of buying 
out the landowners* interests by means of a Government credit 

^ Kornilov, op, cit*» p. 320. 
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operation penetrated the “ higher spheres/* and eventually came to 
be accepted by them ^ 

The protest of the Tverskaya guh, committee was thus instru- 
mental in bringing the peasant question into a fresh phase. During 
the summer of 1858 Rostovtsev, one of the members of the main 
committee, had been abroad. During his absence he had indited 
his four celebrated letters to the Tsar.^ In these letters Rostovtsev 
declared his antagonism to landless hberation.® His principal 
anxiety was to effect the abolition of bondage right with a minimum 
of “ social and pohtical shock.** ^ Rostovstev ® returned to St. 
Petersburg shortly before Unkovsky appeared with his “ ultima- 
tum,*’ and almost at the same moment there also returned, after 
thirty-two years’ exile in Siberia, Prince E. P. Obolensky,® who in 
1825 had been one of the leaders of the Dekabristi. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Rostovtsev in 1825, then a comparatively young 
officer, had been the means of denouncing the conspiracy of the 
Dekabristi, and thus of securing their condemnation to death or 
exile, he had been in constant communication with Obolensky, who 
had even so early as 1825 espoused the cause of emancipation. 
Lanskoy was also subjected to liberal influences through his friend- 
ship with N. A. Melyuten ’ at that time Director of the Imperial 
Household Department. 

Under these various influences, Rostovtsev, from 1858 until his 

1 Cf. Kornilov, op. cit., p. 321. 

* Materials for the History of the Abolition of Bondage Right in Russia, 
i. pp. 380 et seq. 

3 In agreeing to Pozen’s programme, Rostovtsev had probably not 
realised the full effect of it. 

« Kornilov, op cit., p. 323, 

^ General Jakob Ivanovich Rostovtsev (d. i860) was ** a soldier of 
fortune of the time of Nicholas I.” Considerations of the necessity of main- 
taining public order were always paramount in his mind, although he was 
led even by these considerations to liberal economic views. He became a 
strong opponent of landless liberation, because he considered that to liberate 
peasants without land was to excite them to revolt. For portraits of 
Rostovtsev and details, see The Great Reforms (Moscow, 1911), v. pp. 62 
et seq. ’ * 

« Prince E. P. Obolensky, cf. infra, vol. ii. Book IV. ch. iff. who had been 
exffed to Siberia in 1826, was pennitted, with the other surviving Dekabrist 
exiles, to return to European Russia in 1858. He immediately began to exercise 
an iMuence upon the discussion of the peasant question. For portraits and 
details, see The Great Reforms, dted above, pp. 62 et seq.^ and Popular Move- 
ments in Russia in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century (St. Petersburg 
1905), i. pp. 203 et seq., 

’ For note on N. A. MSlyuten, see The Great Reforms, v. pp. 68 et seq. 
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death in i860, assumed the leading role in the movement for emanci- 
pation. In 1858, however, he was not yet fully convinced of the 
feasibility of employing the credit of the Government in carrying 
out the project. He feared the effect of a large credit operation 
upon the pubhc finances so soon after the exhaustion and disorgani- 
zation produced by the Crimean War. He thought, notwithstand- 
ing the disappointing result of previous legislation, that the purchase 
of the landowners* rights might be left to voluntary arrangement 
imder the supervision of the Ministry of State Domains, of charitable 
boards, and of the State Bank, by means of capital belonging to the 
nobility.^ 

Further stimulus to the discussion of the peasant question came 
now from the minority of the Simbirskaya gtib. committee. They 
proposed that the sale of landowners’ rights should be obligatory on 
the demand of the peasants, and that purchase of them should be 
optional. Rostovtsev welcomed this idea, which was presented to 
him in January 1859. In the following month he produced a memo- 
randum upon “ The Progress and Settlement of the Peasant 
Question,” in which immediate and obligatory redemption of land 
and serf-owners’ rights was strongly urged. The terms of purchase 
were recommended to be fixed in relation to the value of the land 
transferred to the peasants or by the capitalized value of the ohrdk 
in those districts in which the relations of the peasants and the 
landowners had already been reduced to a commercial basis. The 
necessary sums were to be advanced by the Government, to which 
the peasants were to pay annually six per cent. ; five per cent, of this 
was to be paid to the landowners, and the remaining one per cent, 
was to be employed in amortization. Rostovtsev also recommended 
that the landowner should not be permitted to count into the land 
sold to the peasants the area occupied by peasants’ buildings. In a 
further memorandum, issued in April 1859, Rostovtsev urged either 
the abandonment of the idea of a temporarily obhgatory period, or 
the reduction of such a period to the shortest possible limits. The 
reason for his preference for the system of redemption by voluntary 
agreement seems to have been that he considered a cadastral survey, 
which would occupy many years, as an indispensable preliminary to 
an universal obligatory redemption. In this memorandum Ros- 

^ This appears from his fourth letter. See Materials, &c., i., loc. 
cit. 
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tovtsev also urges the need of a Government guarantee and of 
material reductions in the duties and payments which should be 
exacted from the peasants.^ 

It was very unfortimate for the peasant question that this de- 
velopment of the views of Rostovtsev had not occurred before the 
issue of Pozen*s programme to the local committees. The questions 
which were eventually fully settled in the mind of Rostovtsev, 
and impressed by him upon the Main Committee, were thus left as a 
bone of contention in the local committees, and were the occasion of 
fearful struggles ** ^ between the reactionary and the liberal ele- 
ments in them. About one-half of the guhemi committees reported 
in favour of a temporarily obligatory period. Eighteen of the 
committees advocated landless liberation, ten of these belonging to 
the Black Soil region. The effects of this arrangement would have 
been to throw the most fertile land in Russia into complete owner- 
ship by the landowners, the relief of the landowners from all obliga- 
tions to the peasants, and the practical expropriation of the peasants' 
rights. A minority of the committees recommended allotments in 
perpetuity, together with an indefinite period of obligatory relations 
between the peasants and the landowners. Some of the committees 
preferred a compensation system ; others did not even refer to the 
subject. Nearly all of the committees whose recommendations in- 
volved peasant allotments suggested that these allotments should 
be smaller than those cultivated by the peasants under the bondage 
system. Even those committees who recommended that the whole 
of the land should pass into the hands of the landowners at the close 
of the period of temporary obligation suggested that the allotments 
during that period should be less than under bondage conditions. 
The reason for this appears to have been, that the landowners felt 
that the Government would never agree to landless liberation, and 
they thought it well to prepare for this eventuality by diminishing 
the area of the land in use by peasants to as small proportions 
as possible.® The majority of the Tver committee, the minority 
of Vladimir, individual members from Ryazan, Kaluga, and 
Saratovskoe committees agreed that, compensation being granted, 
the peasants should have the same lots as they had used under 

^ Cf. SkryebStsky, Course and End of Peasant Question, i. pp. 947-9, and 
Kornilov, cit., p. 324. 

• Kornilov, op. cit., p. 325. » Ibid., p. 327. 
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bondage conditions. Of those committees who recommended the 
return of the land to the landowners after the expiry of the period 
of temporary obligation, the Smolensk and Mobile v committees 
also agreed to full allotments being given to peasants during the 
period of temporary obligation. All the other committees re- 
commended a greater or less diminution of the allotments, con- 
spicuous among these being the committees of the Black Soil 
guherni} 

But the committees realized very well that improvement in the 
condition of the peasantry could not, even in the interests of the 
landowners, be altogether evaded. Broadly, two economical 
measures had been proposed for the amelioration of peasant life. 
One of these was the increase of the amount of land aUotted to 
peasants ; the other was the diminution of their obhgations. The 
majority of the conunittees objected to the first measure, some of 
them arguing that an increase of land allotment would ruin the 
estates .2 It was therefore necessary at least to appear to diminish 
the obligations due by the peasants. The majority of the com- 
mittees suggested that bartschina should be diminished from the 
customary three days to two days per week. On the face of the 
proposal this was a diminution of one-third, but actually it was not 
so, because the committees proposed that the distribution of bart- 
schina between the summer and the winter months should be fixed 
at two-thirds in the sununer and one-third in the winter, and that the 
total of bartschina days throughout the year should be ninety-four,® 
or, alternatively, the distribution was left to the landowner. At the 
same time, the majority of the committees recommended the im- 
mediate aboHtion of bartschina, and the substitution of obrok ; but 
the obtbh was, of course, to be based upon the readjusted rather than 
the diminished bartschina. From only two quarters came sugges- 
tions of moderate obrdk. These were the minorities of the com- 

^ Kornilov, op. cit., p, 327. See also Kornilov in Rttsskoe Bogatstvo (1904), 
No. 4, p. 55. 

* Pozen insisted that the allotments to be given during the period of 
temporary obligation should be as small as possible, because the Government 
woiud not permit land to be returned from peasant occupancy into the 
hands of ^e landovmers. See Documents of N. P. Pozen, p. 162, quoted by 
Kornilov, op. cit., p. 327. Cf. also infra, on the question of peasant allot- 
ments. 

• That is, two days in every week, less ten holy days. 
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mittees of Tverskaya and Kalushskaya guh} All of the committees 
otherwise defended bartschina, but suggested gradual replacement 
of it by ohrdk during the period of temporarily obligatory relations. 
The crux of the question really lay in the terms of the conversion of 
hartschina into ohrdk ; for bartschina was settled only for the limited 
time of the period of obligatory relations, while the obrdk was fixed 
for an indefinite time, and moreover, upon it must subsequently be 
based the amount of the purchase money in case of redemption of 
the obrdk pa5nnent 

In fixing the amount of obrdk, some of the committees refrained 
from taking into account the diminution of the allotments which 
they had suggested, and thus in effect left upon the peasants the 
burdens which they had carried under bondage, while diminishing 
their power of bearing them. None of the committees took into 
account the circumstance that the liberation of the peasant meant 
also the hberation of the landowner from the obligation of support- 
ing the peasant in case of need.^ 

So far as the Black Soil region was concerned, the proprietors 
seemed to have aimed at the retention in their own hands of an area 
larger than that which they were prepared to give in allotments to 
the peasants, and at securing for themselves obrdk payments for 
these allotments at as high a rate as possible.^ Even in the non- 
Black Soil regions, where the land was proportionately less valuable 
to the landowners than their income from the labour of bondaged 
peasants, the landowners also proposed to reserve to themselves the 
valuable portions of their estates — ^the forests and meadows. Some 
of the committees of the non-Black Soil gub, adopted a method of 
valuation of allotments which involved a progressively diminishing 
value as the lands were more distant from the village. The land 

^ The obrbk suggested by these minorities were practically those subse- 
quently agreed upon by the Editing Commission (cf. infra, pp. 397 et seq.). 
See Kornilov, op. cit., p. 328. 

* Cf. Kornilov, op. cit., p. 329. 

® Kornilov, op. cit., p. 329. When serfdom was abolished in Prussia, 
such obligations were taken into account. (Mentioned by Kornilov, loc. cit.) 
The provision is contained in the Edict for the Regulation of the Relations 
between Proprietors and their Peasants (14151 Septemfe 1811), part i., section 
on Rights of Peasant Tenants. See e.g. ab^act in Sir Robert Morier's 
account of agrarian legislation in Prussia in Systems of Land Tenure, &c., 
ed. J. W. Probyn, London, n.d., p. 269. 

* Statistics in support of this conclusion are given by Kornilov in Russkde 
Bogatsivo (1904), No. 4, p. 83, art. on “ The Gubemi Committees.** 
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Upon which the peasants* buildings were erected was not to be sub- 
ject to obrdk ; but the first dessiatin beyond was to be subject to a 
relatively high payment, which was to include the amoimt decided 
upon as compensation for abohtion of personal bondage, taking into 
account the loss to the economy of the landowner in being deprived 
of working strength for his estate. The second dessiatin was to be 
valued at so much less than the first, and the value was to be placed 
upon the land exclusively ; the third dessiatin at so much less than 
the second, and so on. It was proposed to take as a norm the 
amount of ohrok payable under the bondage system. The committee 
of Tverskaya guh., for example, proposed that the amount of ohrbk 
payable should be on the average 8 rubles 70 kopeks per soul upon 
an allotment of 4 dessiatin per soul. The first dessiatin was to be 
charged with 5 rubles 10 kopeks, the second i ruble 80 kopeks, the 
third I ruble 20 kopeks, and the fourth 60 kopeks. This was based 
upon the supposition that the average ohrbh under bondage had been 
9 rubles per soul.^ 

Under this plan compensation to the landowner for the abolition 
of personal bondage was concealed in the dbrbh for the first dessia- 
tin, in order to evade the instruction which had been given to the 
committees, to the effect that bondage right should be abolished 
without compensation. 

So far as the period of temporary obligation affected the inci- 
dents of personal bondage, a large number of the local committees 
(eighteen) proposed that during this period, peasant women should 
not be permitted to marry out of their native communities without 
permission of the landowner, or of the skhod, or public meeting of the 
community. Similarly during this period the division of family 
property was not to he effected, excepting under the same condi- 
tions. Some of the committees proposed to reserve in the hands of 
the landowners the right of selecting a responsible head for a family 
in the event of the natural head of it being regarded as unfit to secure 
the punctual rendering of hartschina from the members of the family. 

It is clear from these details that the local committees were prin- 
cipally concerned with the preservation in the hands of the land- 
owners of as large powers as possible during the transition period, 
and of as large profits as possible at the close of it. Even the ex- 

^ Kornilov, op. cif., p. 330, and r/. Kornilov, RusskoH Bogatsivo (1904), 
No. 4, pp. 73-85. 
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tremely liberal elements in the Main Committee feared to relax 
suddenly, or to any material degree, the authority of the landowners 
over their peasants. For example, although Prince Cherkassky 
advocated village autonomy and decentralization of power very 
strongly, he nevertheless urged the continuance of bodily punish- 
ment for petty offences, and this while presupposing the strong 
influence and authority of the landowner.^ 

Apart from the more purely economical proposals of the local 
committees, the recommendations about institutional changes in 
village life are not very definite or very illuminating. Some of the 
committees were in favour of village autonomy, but they were not 
explicit as to the form which it should assume. The reason of this 
appears to have been that the members of the local committees had 
not, as a rule, the legal and historical knowledge necessary for the 
formulation of projects for a fresh series of village institutions with 
sharply defined duties of an administrative and judicial character. 
The one point in this connection which the committee had in view 
was the punctual rendering of the peasants' new obligations, and their 
only institutional device for the purpose of securing this was the 
recognition of the peasant groups as communities, and the binding of 
the peasants in these communities to secure, by means of a “ mutual 
guarantee," the due payment of these obligations. In order that 
this “ mutual guarantee " should be effective, it was apparently 
necessary to transfer to the community as a whole those powers over 
the individual peasant formerly exercised by the landowner, or, at 
all events, a sufficient fraction of those powers to enable the com- 
munity to secure that each peasant should perform his share of the 
common duties. But, in addition, nearly all of the committees pro- 
posed to subject to the votchinal authority of the landowner the 
commimities as a whole ; so that, although the power of the land- 
owner over the individual peasant might be brought to a conclusion, 
his authority over the communities of peasants on his estates should 
not be impaired. 

It cannot be denied that this last provision was a logical outcome 
of the situation presupposed by the committees. If the peasant 
was not to receive his allotment in fee simple, but was to hold it in 
perpetual use, while the land still remained the property of the land- 
owner, subject to the presence of the peasant upon it ; and if the 

^ Cf. SkryebCtsky, i. pp. 9-130, and Kornilov, p, 332. 
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peasant was to render certain duties in return for this allotment, 
including harischina, which was only gradually to be replaced by 
ohrdk, it is clear that some kind of security must be exacted for the 
due rendering of the obligations, since a defaulting peasant could 
not simply be removed from his holding. 

Moreover, the Government at this time had evidently no desire 
to buy out the votchinal rights of the landowners/ nor to replace 
their jurisdiction by a new local juridical system. The committees 
were guided in their action by the programme of Pozen, which laid 
great stress upon the maintenance of the votchinal power. Some of 
them developed the suggestions of the programme, and recommended 
the appointment of landowners as chiefs of villages, with extensive 
rights of interference in peasant affairs, including the right of veto 
of sentences of the skhod, or village assembly, the right of imposing 
fines and floggings, and the right of banishing peasants from the 
estate. The recommendations of the committee of Samarskaya 
guh. were in curious contradiction to the general principles which it 
professed. While deprecating the unnecessary retention of votchinal 
power after the cessation of bondage, this committee suggested that 
the landowners should be endowed with judicial powers entitling 
them to hold a court before which unpunctual and disobedient 
bartschina peasants might be brought. For wasting the landowners’ 
property and for similar offences, offending peasants might be sen- 
tenced in this court to bodily punishment — ^twenty stripes with a 
birch rod for men, and ten stripes for women. This project was 
afterwards defended in the Editing Commission by U. F. Samarin, 
who insisted that only by such means could a free peasant be com- 
pelled to render his bartschina satisfactorily The population of 
this gubernie was scanty, the peasants had no means of livelihood 
excepting by cultivation of the soil, and the landowners* economies 
were not adapted to the emplo5nnent of free labour. Such plans 
were, however, advanced with exclusive regard to the period of 
obligatory relations. It was evident that the votchinal authority 
could not be permanently exercised in this way after the complete 
cessation of bondage. 

Some of the committees expressed, at least in general terms, 
larger views. They anticipated a great moral benefit so far as the 
landowning class was concerned, and while urging that this class 

1 Kornilov, op, cit., p. 334. * Ihid,, p. 335. 
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Should take a large share in local government, did so partly for the 
reason that they desired to diminish bureaucratic influence and to 
render local government more democratic. Unkovsky, for example, 
desired liberation from bondage not merely for the peasantry, but 
for the whole people.^ 

All the discussions, the purport of which has just been narrated, 
were carried on in a highly charged atmosphere, not merely within 
the walls of the meeting-places of the local committees, but every- 
where throughout the country. “ All classes of land cultivators 
engaged in the discussions, even also persons who had no property 
in land. In rich houses, in the houses of poor landowners, in the 
houses of the village clergy, in merchants* oifices, in the bureaus of 
functionaries, everywhere were heard discussions of peasant affairs.** ® 
The journals and reviews discussed the details, and some of them 
demanded the immediate cessation of bondage relations by means of 
compensation. These journalistic discussions had their influence, 
no doubt, but they were rather the indications of the general state 
of mind *’ than the cause of it. Indeed the censorship of the Press 
had been so stringent that, saving for the Russian reviews pubhshed 
abroad, and introduced into Russia surreptitiously, there was no 
fundamental discussion of the peasant question or of any other 
pohtico-economic subjects. The decision of the Government to 
tolerate public discussion of bondage right and of the terms of 
its abohtion gave “ a mighty stimulus to the development of peri- 
odical literature.** ® A grave and interesting series of problems gave 
ample opportunity for critical writing, and produced an outburst of 
hterary activity which, especially in i860, reacted energetically upon 
the solution of these problems. It was not unnatural that the chief 
among the writers should also have been the chief among the workers 
in the local committees. Thus, both in the field of these committees 
and in the wider field of the Press, the same persons exercised a 
double influence. The men who really made emancipation possible 
were Samarin, Koshilyev, Cherkassky, Unkovsky, and Golovatchyev.^ 

^ Djanshiev, A. M. Unkovsky, p. 133, and Kornilov, Rnsskde Bogatstvo 
(1904), No. 5, pp. 50-65. 

* Severnaya Pchela {Northern Bee), ist January i860 ; Materials for the 
History of the Abolition of Botidage Conditions, ii. p. 336, and Kornilov, 
Peasant Reforms, See., p. 336. 

• Kornilov, op, cit., p. 337. 


* Ibid, 



CHAPTER XIII 


EMANCIPATION IN THE “EDITING COMMISSION” 

Apart from the service to emancipation rendered by those members 
of the local committees who were also contributors to the journals, 
the most conspicuous service was rendered by Chemishevsky through 
his writings in Sovremennik. Chemishevsky approached the sub j ect , 
not from the landowners’ point of view, nor from the point of view 
of an administrator, but from a purely a 'priori standpoint. His 
influence was exercised chiefly upon the Russian youth in general, 
and upon the members of the Editing Commission ; upon the nobility 
he exercised no influence whatever.^ While the fermentation of 
new ideas went on in various ways throughout Russian society, the 
Tsar was surrounded with a group of intriguers,” who did their 
utmost to direct his mind towards reaction. Nevertheless, even 
within the Court circles, there were several steadfast adherents of 
reform. The most conspicuous of these were the Empress Marie 
Aleksandrovna, the Grand Duchess Elena Pavlovna, the Grand 
Duke Constantine, Lanskoy, the Minister of the Interior, General 
Rostovtsev, Prince Dolgorukov, chief of the gens d’armerie, and 
Prince Orlov, President of the Council of State. Opposed to this 
powerful group there were Muraviev, Minister of State Domains, 
N. E. Butko V, State Secretary, and practically all the other Ministers 
of State. This last group were exceedingly active in their agitation 
against the abolition of bondage right. The Tsar found it necessary 
to attempt to counteract their influence by going into the provinces 
and delivering a series of speeches urging the completion of the task 
to which he had set himself. Meanwhile, the views of Rostovtsev 
had been developing, and N. A. Melyuten, for long an ardent ad- 
vocate of emancipation, had been acquiring increasing influence at 
the Ministry of the Interior. MSyuten and Soloviev had been 
instrumentad in organizing, in 1856, the Zemstvo Division of the 

^ Kornilov, op, cit., p. 338. 
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Statistical Committee, whose function was to deal with the statistical 
material coUected by the Main Committee. In 1858 an important 
sub-committee of the Main Committee was formed, composed of 
Prince Gagarin, Lanskoy, Count V. N. Panin, and General Ros- 
tovtsev. The Tsar had, moreover, given a special mandate to the 
last mentioned. The most significant step was, however, taken on 
17th February 1859, when the Tsar decided to organize the so-called 
Editing Commission. This commission was composed of officers 
of the various departments which had to do with peasant affairs, 
together with a number of experienced landowners. The commission 
was placed under the presidency of General Rostovtsev. Simul- 
taneously with this step there occurred a change in the Ministry of 
the Interior, involving the retiral of Levshin and the appointment 
in his place of N. A. Melyuten. The antagonists of hberation de- 
nounced Melyuten as a red democrat, and even as almost a revolu- 
tionary. He received his appointment only through the influence 
of the Grand Duchess Elena Pavlovna.^ 

The Editing Commission was composed of officials drawn from 
several of the departments of the Government. There were ap- 
pointed from the Ministry of the Interior, Melyuten, J. A. Soloviev, 
and A. K. Giers ; from the Ministry of Justice, M. N. Lubosh- 
chinsky and N. P. Semenov ; from the Ministry of State Domains, 
V. E. Bulyeghin and U. N. Pavlov ; from the Imperial Chancellery, 
N. V. Kalachov and A. N. Popov ; from the Committees on the 
Peasant Question, E. P. Arapetov and S. M. Jukovsky. In addition 
to the bureaucratic members of the committee, representatives of the 
gubernie committees were appointed, of whom the most important 
were Prince V. A. Cherkassky, U. F. Samarin, N. P. Pozen ; and 
also several landowners who were presumed to be experts. Three 
conspicuous figures in the previous discussions were not invited — 
A. U. Unkovsky, A. A. Golovachyev, and A. E. Koshelyev.^ 

The proceedings of the commission began with a statement from 
Rostovtsev, which contained his own plan of reform. The evolu- 
tion of this plan has already been indicated. Although Rostovtsev 
was well disposed towards drastic improvement of the conditions 
of the peasants, he was, nevertheless, concerned chiefly with the 
maintenance of order and with the security of the Government. 
This circumstance undoubtedly contributed to the acceptance of 

^ Kornilov, op, cU,, pp. 339--40. • Ihid., p. 340. 
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Rostovtsev’s views even by customarily reactionary elements. In 
their eyes he was an eminently safe person, who might be trusted 
not to do anything which would militate against the interests of the 
landowning class. During the early stages of his connection with 
the discussion of the agrarian question, Rostovtsev had laid great 
stress upon the danger of sudden liberation. He proposed, indeed, 
to accompany emancipation, gradual though it should be, with the 
establishment of exceptional police powers, as well as with the 
maintenance, during the transition period, of votchinal right. 
Gradually he was led to see that he had exaggerated the danger 
of peasant disorders ; ^ but he still continued to believe that 
it would not be wise to trust the peasants to organize their life 
individually. If the votchinal jurisdiction could not be retained, 
some other form of jurisdiction must be devised to take its place. 
He was thus led to the idea that the votchinal power should be trans- 
ferred to the peasants’ mir. The Main Committee on peasants’ affairs ® 
had agreed to this suggestion on 4th December 1858, and had de- 
cided that “ authority over the personality of the peasant in r^ard 
to his obligations as a member of the village community (ohschesivo) 
should reside in the mir, and those who were elected by it ; that the 
mir, through the mutual guarantee (krugoviya poruka), should be 
responsible for every one of its members for the due performance of 
their duties as State and landowners’ peasants, and that the land- 
owner must deal with the mir alone, and must not touch the person- 
ality of the peasants.” ® (Rostovtsev’s policy, as finally formulated 
by Semenov, included the following points : (i) Peasants must be 
liberated with land ; (2) compensation must be paid by peasants for 
allotments ; (3) the process of compensation must be facilitated by a 
Government guarantee ; (4) a temporary period of obhgatory relations 
must be avoided if possible, or if inevitable, must be as short as 
possible ; (5) hartschina must be transformed into ohrok within three 
years, excepting in cases in which the peasants did not desire this 
transformation ; (6) villages must be endowed with autonomy. Ros- 
tovtsev divided the Editing Conunission into three committees — 
juridical, administrative, and economical — ^and added later a finan- 

^ His fears were, however, not wholly without foundation. Peasant 
disorders did follow Emancipation. 

* The luedecessor of the Editing Committee. 

• Skiyebetsky, vol. i. p. 60, quoted by Kornilov, op. cit., p. 341. 
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cial committee, with special reference to compensation, several 
additional members being appointed to serve upon the last-men- 
tioned committee, most of them from the Ministry of Finance. The 
chairmen of the committees were : juridical, Jukovsky ; adminis- 
trative, Bulgakov ; and economic and financial, Melyuten. 

The task which was placed before the Editing Commission and 
its committees was to revise the projects which had been brought 
before the guberni committees, and to prepare a precis on the sub- 
ject. The Editing Commission was then to prepare a plan of its 
own. The different sections of Rostovtsev's programme were 
divided among the committees with the exception of two sections, 
one dealing with dvorovie lyude, and the other concerning the methods 
of bringing the new legislation into force, which matters were to be 
dealt with by the Commission as a whole. The committee on ad- 
ministration had to deal with questions concerning the structure 
of the village community and the relation of the community to the 
landowners ; the juridical committee had to deal with the definition 
of the rights of the peasants on their Hberation, and of the rights of 
the landowners during the period of temporary obligation and after- 
wards ; and the economic committee had to deal with the size, 
arrangement, and order of allotments, with the valuation of the 
land, and with the method of performing the “ natural ” duties, and 
of meeting the financial obligations. In all, the committees made 
thirty-five reports, each of these having been fully discussed in the 
reporting committee, then in the Editing Commission as a whole, after- 
wards in the reporting committee as amended, then in the Editing 
Commission as a whole ; and after a second remit to the committee, 
finally completed in the Editing Commission. When these reports 
had passed through all these stages they became substantive sections 
of the Emancipation Act, or Polojenie, of 19th February 1861.^ 

These new and elaborate arrangements altered altogether the 
position of the hberation question and the relations to it of the local 
or guberni committees. Previously these committees had reported 
to the Main Committee, in the composition and proceedings of which 
they had, as we have seen, an important influence. Now their pro- 
jects came up for revision by a body only partially representative 
and predominantly bureaucratic. After the Editing Commission 

^ Kornilov, op. cit., p. 343. See also Semenov, Emancipation of the 
Peasants, i.. Introduction, and SkryebStsky, New Compositions, i. pp. lx.-lx^. 
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was constituted, representations which had to be made by the local 
conuhittees had to be made to it. / In the summer of 1858, when the 
Tsar made his provincial tour for the purpose of inducing the land- 
owners to throw themselves heartily into the emancipation move- 
ment, he had explicitly promised that representatives from the 
guberni committees should be invited to St. Petersburg to discuss 
with the Main Committee the reports which they had made. It now 
became necessary for them to appear before the Editing Committee. 
Rostovtsev arranged that the provincial representatives should be 
invited in two groups, corresponding to the two periods of the work 
of the Editing Commission — ^the period of study of the projects of the 
local committees and the period of constructive legislation. After 
the legislation had been fully decided upon by the Editing Com- 
mission, the pro jet de loi was to be sent to the Main Committee of 
former days, which still retained its existence, although it had been 
shorn of nearly all of its functions. 

Such was the machinery by which the Great Reform was brought 
into being. The machinery did not, however, work very smoothly. 
There were heated discussions at every stage, upon every one of the 
numerous phases of the problem which have now become familiar — 
the extent of the allotments, the amount of obhgations, the con- 
tinuance of votchinal jurisdiction, the definition of personal rights, 
and compensation for the abolition of bondage right. The brunt of 
the discussion fell upon Rostovtsev. His attitude on important 
questions had varied before the Editing Commission came into ex- 
istence. It continued to vary. At one moment he declared himself 
in favour of compulsory allotment with compensation, but in defer- 
ence to the opinion of the Tsar, he abandoned this position, and 
proposed voluntary agreement between the landowner and the 
peasant during the period of temporary obligation. He insisted, 
however, upon the proviso that at the end of the period of twelve 
years of temporary obligation, the Government should consider what 
measures should be taken for the termination of the obligations due 
by the peasants in all those estates where voluntary agreements had 
not been arrived at. One extreme conservative, N. P. Semenov, 
the Ober-Procurator of the Senate, alone insisted upon obligatory 
acceptance of compensation for allotments. Count Shuvalov, 
Marshal of the Nobility of St. Petersburgskaya guh,, and Prince 
Paskevich were opposed to compensation. They were adhei^ts of 
VOL. I 2 c 
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the Bauernland plan and of the retention of votchinal jurisdiction. 
V. V. Apraksin, Marshal of the Nobility of Orlovskaya guh., also 
opposed compensation, but on the ground that he objected to allot- 
ments to peasants on any terms, and, in accordance with the pro- 
granmie of Pozen, desired that after the termination of the period of 
temporary obligation, the land should revert to the pomydschek. 
He advocated, moreover, that votchinal jurisdiction should be re- 
tained. In these proposals he was supported by N. P. Pozen, with 
whose progranune they were in entire accordance. The remainder 
of the Editing Commission accepted Rostovtsev's plan in so far as 
concerned allotment and compensation. In the course of the dis- 
cussions upon this question Pozen lost his influence, quarrelled with 
Rostovtsev, and resigned from the Editing Conunission.^ 

The principal influence in the Editing Commission now devolved 
upon a small and compact group, consisting of Melyuten, Soloviev, 
Prince Cherkassky, and U. F. Samarin. Near them were also 
Jukovsky, N. P. Semenov, G. P. Galagan, V. V. Tamovsky, E. P. 
Arapetov, and A. K. Giers. Although this group as a whole did not 
agree upon all points, they acted more or less together, and collec- 
tively they exercised an important influence at certain junctures 
upon Rostovtsev. The group foimd its main sphere in the economic 
committee, where questions of the organization of peasant life were 
discussed. In the other committees the group was divided, Sam- 
arin, Slavophil and orthodox, ^ disagreed sharply with Melyuten and 
Soloviev, bureaucrats and Zapadneke, as well as with Cherkassky, 
who on some questions was an opportimist.® So also was Samarin, 
who desired the retention of votchinal jurisdiction in estates where 
harischina was rendered.^ Soloviev, on the other hand, was a strong 
advocate for the recognition of the personal rights of the peasant, 
and for his independence of the landowner. On the question of 
size of allotments, the economic conunittee of the Editing Conmiis- 
sion, whose business it was to study this subject, were decidedly 
more liberal than the guherni committees. They recommended that 
in general the peasants should receive the whole of the land formerly 

^ In 1859. C/. Kornilov, op. cit., p. 346. 

* Komuov, op. cit., p. 347. ® Ibid. 

About the date 01 the Emancipation Samarin changed his mind upon 
votchinal jurisdiction. On 29th July 1861 he wrote : ** Bodily punishments 
have been abolished for ever. The rod was not taken, but fell from their 
(the landowners’) hands.” Quoted by Kornilov, op. cit., p. 347. 
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cultivated by them under bondage conditions. In those cases, 
however, where the allotment of land to the peasants according to 
the normal extent determined by the committee left the landowner 
with less than one-third of the estate in his own hands, the allotments 
were to be diminished in such a way as to leave one-third in the 
hands of the landowner. In the Black Soil and in the non-Black 
Soil regions maximum and minimum allotments were fixed, but in 
the Steppe region only one quantity of allotment was fixed ; but the 
landowner was entitled to diminish this quantity if the total of the 
allotted land left him less than one-half of the estate. The maxima 
and minima varied in different guberni, and in different parts of 
the same guhernie. In the first period of the work of the Editing 
Commission it was agreed to divide the non-Black Soil region into 
seven localities, the maximum lots being 3^, 3J, 4, 4J, 5, 6, and 
8 dessyatin per soul respectively ; and the Black Soil region into 
five localities, the maxima being 3, 3}, 3J, 4, and 4J dessyatin re- 
spectively. The minima were to be two-fifths of the maxima.^ In 
the Steppe regions there were to be four localities, the allotments 
being fixed at 6 J, 8 J, 10 and 12 dessyatin respectively. In addition 
to these regions special arrangements were made for the Little 
Russian guberni ^ and for the guberni on the western firontier. The 
normal allotment, as settled by the Editing Commission, consider- 
ably exceeded the normal allotments as proposed by the guberni 
committees ; in some cases they were twice as much.® 

As regards the obligations which were to be rendered by the 
peasants, the procedure in the first period of the work of the Editing 
Commission was somewhat different. They divided the Great 
Russian, White Russian, and New Russian guberni into four r^ions 
without subdivision into localities. These regions were non-Black 
Soil obrok region, non-Black Soil bartschina region, Black Soil and 
Steppe regions. In the first the normal obrdk for the larger allot- 
ments was fixed at 9 rubles per soul, excepting in certain localities 
in the Moscow, St. Petersburg, Yaroslav, Vladimir, and Nijni Nov- 
gorod regions, where they adopted the system of gradation which 
has already been described. In these excepted localities the amount 

> It was afterwards agreed to make them one-third. 

* In Little Russia, during bondage times, peasants* lots were not separated 
from landowners’ lands. In the Western guberni each peasant household 
had its definite lot. Kornilov, op. cit., p. 348. 

• Kornilov, op. cit., p. 348. 
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of obrdk for the first dessyatin was to 4 rubles, the second dessyatin 
being valued at a lower sum, and so on ; but where no artificial 
manure was used, all the dessyatin in the allotment after the first 
were valued at the same rate.^ On estates throughout Russia 
where bartschina was rendered, this was fixed at forty days’ work for 
men, and thirty days for women. 

These normal amounts were altered several times by the Editing 
Commission, but the system of gradation remained. The general 
result of the method of calculation was that the amount payable by 
the peasant in obrdk or in bartschina determined the amount which 
he was eventually called upon to pay for redemption, so that he 
really had to pay not merely the value of the land, but also, in most 
cases, an additional sum for the abolition of bondage right. This 
burden pressed especially upon the peasants who had small holdings ; 
but for all it meant the imposition of a charge upon the land which 
at least contributed to prevent them from accumulating agricul- 
tural capital and to produce the condition of insolvency in which 
the peasants were speedily plunged. 

We must now turn to the projects of the Editing Commission 
regarding the structure of the village community and the organiza- 
tion of village administration. These matters were dealt with in 
eight reports rendered by the committee on administrative affairs. 

le first report suggested that village communities — selskiya obts- 
chestva — should be formed as administrative units for police pur- 
poses, and that in addition the agrarian communities — pozemdneya 
obtschena — ^already existing should be retained as economic units, 
based upon the use of the landowners’ land by the mir. The mir 
was thus split into two factions to correspond with the two sides of 
village life — the administrative and the economic. 

It was supposed, to begin with, that these two communal bodies 
should exist side by side, one having cognizance of administrative 
afi[airs, and the other having cognizance of economical affairs ex- 
clusively, mcluding the ** mutual guarantee ” for the due fulfilment 
of obligations by the members of the community. But the pro- 
posal to separate the administrative from the economical authority 
excited the suspicions of those who were opposed to bureaucratic 
influence. They were afraid that the administrative commune 
would fall into the hands of officials, and that the result would be an 

' Ivanikov, The Fall of Bondage Right, quoted by Kornilov, op. cit., p. 349. 
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injurious control by them of the village life.^ After prolonged and 
sometimes passionate discussions in the Editing Commission about 
the functions of these two communal bodies and about their rela- 
tions to one another, there emerged finally the idea of reconstituting 
the volost,^ which was to be the viUage community as at first imder- 
stood, and of reconstituting the former agrarian conmiunity {pozemel- 
neya obtschena) as the village community (selskiya obtschestva). The 
result of this rearrangement was that the latter, or village com- 
mimity, in the new nomenclature became a subdivision of the volost. 
But in this process the volost was deprived of autonomous powers, 
and was, moreover, charged with matters which had no relation to 
peasant affairs.® The chief of the volost (starshina) was obliged to 
obey the lawful demands of the posrednik, or chief of the mir, as weU 
as those of the local police and other local authorities. So also the 
village starosta or headman, and other functionaries of the village 
community were required to obey the volost chief ; and the latter was 
empowered to impose fines, &c., upon members of the village com- 
munity. Thus the whole of the peasant population was brought 
under the direct control of the police system. The posrednik, or 
chief of the mir, was authorized to review the proceedings of the 
chief of the volost, to place him vuider arrest for a limited period, and 
to fine him for a limited amount.^ Reports of the meetings of the 
village community were to be made to the volost officers, even al- 
though the reports might be concerned exclusively with economical 
affairs. 

Thus, although the Editing Commission began by proposing a 
considerable measure of local autonomy in respect that the agrarian 
commune was to be parallel to, and separate from, the administra- 
tive commune, the final result of their deliberations was the subjec- 
tion of the agrarian commune to the administrative, and the paral3/sis 
of local self-government by the subordination of both communes to 
the police. The only concession to local autonomy was the applica- 
tion of the elective principle to the judgeships in the volost court, 
but these elected officials were nevertheless subordinate to the 
general police administration. 

^ This was even the view of Rostovtsev. C/. Komilov, op, oiU, p, 351. 

* C/. the volost of the sixteenth century, supra, p. 50 et seq, 

* Cf. Kornilov, op. cit., p. 352. 

* ^ven days and five rubles. Kornilov, loc. cit. 
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These decisions were not concluded without hesitation on the 
part of the superior minds in the Editing Conmiission. U. F. Sam- 
arin, for example, objected strongly to the imposition of police 
duties upon either chiefs of the volost or chiefs of the village, on the 
grounds that they would become corrupt, and that such duties 
would militate against their usefulness otherwise. He accused 
Prince Cherkassky, who was in favour of the projected arrangement,^ 
of seeking to strengthen the centralization of governmental power 
at the expense of local autonomy. 

Nor were the landowners satisfied with the projected legislation. 
They saw in it reinforced bureaucratic authority. For example, 
A. D. Jultukhin, one of the expert members of the Editing Com- 
mission, pointed out that the organization of the volost was directed 
against the landowner in favour of the central government, while 
the interests of the peasants were relegated to the background. The 
radical reformers were captured with the idea of diminishing the 
authority of the landowners, and thus of getting rid of votchinal 
jurisdiction ; they did not realize that in doing so by the proposed 
method, they were increasing the bureaucratic influence, and were 
thus thrown out of the frying-pan into the fire.*^ ^ 

Notwithstanding these objections, Report No. 8 of the adminis- 
trative committee declared against any interference of the land- 
owner in peasant affairs, on the ground that the development of 
local peasant autonomy would be impeded by it, and decided to 
abolish votchinal jurisdiction altogether, excepting so far as con- 
cerned the period of temporary obligation “ Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they replaced the power and influence of the landowner by the 
power and influence of the chinovnik*' or bureaucrat.^ 

So far as concerned the personal rights of the liberated peasants, 
the Editing Commission adopted the suggestions of the progranune 
of Pozen and those of the guberni committees. 

The discussions of the Editing Commission were published perio- 

^ Cherkassky seems to have changed his mind upon the subject, for he 
had published in 1858 (in Selskde Blagoiistroystvo) articles in which he had 
expressed himself as opposed to the multiplication of local government bodies, 
and as strongly in favour of decentralikition of authority. Cf. Kornilov, 
op. cit., p. 353. 

* Kormlov, op. cit., p. 354. 

* Report No. 8, Materials of Editing Commission, 2nd ed., ii. p. 265, and 
Kornilov, (f. cit., p. 354. 

* Kornilov, loc. cit. 
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dically, and the landowners throughout Russia had thus ample 
opportimity of knowing what was transpiring. They did not take 
long to discover that on many important points the recommenda- 
tions of the guberni committees were being disregarded. They 
began to be dissatisfied, and their dissatisfaction led to intrigues, 
the object of which was to frighten the Government into a change 
of attitude with regard to the whole question Under these cir- 
cumstances a memorandum was drawn up by Lanskoy, and read at 
St. Petersburg to the deputies of the guberni committees. In this 
memorandum Lanskoy pointed out exphcitly that the guberni com- 
mittees had been asked for information regarding their different 
localities ; they had not been asked to offer any solution of any 
legislative question, nor to suggest any change in the system of gov- 
ernment of the Empire Although the Tsar approved of this 
memorandum, the deputies were highly ofiended, and protested 
against the “ intrigues of the bureaucracy ” and the action of the 
Editing Commission. The Tsar permitted the deputies to offer 
their criticism in detail through the Main Committee, and these 
criticisms were afterwards published.® 

In connection with this process it is proper to notice that those 
deputies of the guberni committees who responded to the first 
summons to St. Petersburg for the purpose of conference with the 
Main Committee were generally of liberal views. The majority of 
these deputies represented guberni committees in the non-Black 
Soil and semi-Black SoD regions, where conunercial economy had 
practically altogether replaced natural economy. They were in 
general in favour of liberation and of allotment of land to the peas- 
ants, but they were averse from the allotment of land in perpetuity 
in return for duties determined once for all. They thought that the 
continuance of bartschina in the absence of votchinal jurisdiction 
was impracticable, and they objected to the transformation of 
bartschina into obrok without an explicit provision that the terms of 
the transformation should be subject to periodical revision. It is 
true that they looked upon a provision of this kind as necessary in 
the interests of the landowners rather than in the interests of 

^ Kornilov, op. cit., p. 355. • Ibid. 

• In three thick volumes. The deputies were also invited in rotation to 
the Editing Commission ; but no official record has been Idt of the proceed- 
ings on these occasions. Kornilov, op. cit., p. 356. 
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the peasants, but a revision on fair terms would probably have 
been for mutual advantage in the long run ; although, owing 
to the advance in the price of land, the peasants might have 
been caUed upon to bear additional burdens. In addition to these 
points, which came to be used by way of criticism of the project of 
the Editing Commission, many deputies attacked the proposed 
maximum and minimum allotment. They pointed out that in 
small estates of loo souls, allotment was given to a less extent than 
in the large estates, and that through this and other causes there 
would be inequalities in the incidence of taxation. Through these 
inequalities some estates would be called upon to bear less and others 
more than their fair share of taxation. But the chief burthen of the 
criticism of the project of the Editing Commission was concerned 
with the administrative proposals. Koshelyev, who was the deputy 
of the committee of Ryazanskaya gubernie, said picturesquely in 
his ** Recollections,” explaining his attitude at this time, “ Cer- 
tainly not a cry would I raise over the disappearance of votchinal 
jurisdiction. We were indeed all singing its funeral dirge. This 
placed upon us the obligation to observe the precept, de mortuis aid 
bene aut nihil. I selected the last, but I was interested in the ques- 
tion of inheritance. Village commimities should inherit that part 
of it which related to economical structure, and initial police and 
court processes ; but the remainder, that part which to this 
domestic institution also gives life and meaning, into whose hands 
will this pass ? Is it possible that it will go to the chinovneke*' ^ 
The most drastic criticism came from Unkovsky, who was 
naturally not more inclined to accept the decisions of the Editing 
Commission, excluded as he was from participating in its delibera- 
tions. Unkovsky regarded as the chief defect of the new system of 
local administration proposed by the Editing Commission, the fact 
that in the new volost there were included exclusively those who had 
previously been the bondaged peasants of pomyetscheke. This 
arrangement segregated the peassmts, and thus deprived them of 
the wholesome influence of organic contact with the other constitu- 
ent elements of Russian society. Moreover, imder such conditions, 
the volost could not in any proper sense become the unit of village self- 
government. This was the result, Unkovsky argued, of experience 
of the volost composed exclusively of peasants of the State. 

^ Quoted by Kornilov, op. ciU, p. 357. 
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“ What is the need, and what is the advantage, of separating the 
tpeasants from the enlightened classes, and thus depriving local 
^ciety of its brains and the capacity of utilizing its rights ? This 
peparation of classes must lead to government by chinovneke and to 
^he destruction of all ideas about the autonomy of the community/' ^ 
I Thus roused, Unkovsky went much farther. At a later period 
Ibe disclosed the nature of his views about the whole system of 
bureaucratic government at that time. He desired the wholesale 
abolition of then existing offices and the adoption of a system gradu- 
ally making for self-governing communities composed of all classes 
of society. He urged the adoption of the jury system and the 
amenability of public functionaries to summons to the ordinary 
courts of law at the suit of individual persons, and without the 
necessity of permission from the official superiors of the accused. 

The majority of the deputies of the first summons to the Main 
Committee seem to have entertained similar views. On the other 
hand, a strong minority adhered closely to the principle of votchinal 
jurisdiction, and even to the continuance of the bondage relation. 
The majority prepared an address of protest to the Tsar against the 
conditions of the emancipation project, and this address was pre- 
sented to the Tsar in a somewhat hectoring " spirit by Shidlovsky,* 
and additional addresses were presented by Unkovsky and four 
other deputies. These addresses were discussed by the Main Com- 
mittee, but the only result was to produce the impression of a nobles' 
fronde, and to earn for their authors severe reprimands through the 
Governors of their reactive guberni. The incident left no pleasant 
impression in the minds of the members of the nobility who parti- 
cipated in it, and it resulted in a somewhat widespread feeling 
of dissatisfaction on the part of the nobility with the bureaucratic 
elements. This dissatisfaction was further inflamed by a “ special 
circular " of the Minister of the Interior prohibiting the discussion 
of peasant affairs at the periodical local meetings of the nobility.* 
The issuing of the circular led to further protests by the nobility, 
who regarded it as an infringement upon their legal rights,* the most 
conspicuous protest being from the sobranie, or assembly of the 

* Quoted by Kornilov, op. cit., pp. 357-8. * Ihid., p. 358. » Ihid. 

* Koshilyev, A. E., ** Deputies and the Editing Commissions,*' in Memoirs, 
Appendix VI., p. 187, and Kornilov, op. cit., p. 359. See also Ef§movoy, E. A., 
“A. M. Unlmvsky " in The Great Reforms (Moscow, 1911), v. pp. 118 
et seq. 
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obvious, however, that Panin was not a suitable instrument for the 
purposes of the Great Reform. Compared with the brilliant pub- 
licists who had aided in the development of the ideas of Rostovtsev, 
and who had carried forward the whole subject of agrarian reform 
near to the point of settlement, Panin was a man deficient in native 
intelligence and without mental training. He was, however, con- 
ceited, obstinate, and autocratic. His first appearance at the 
Editing Commission produced a kind of panic ; but this condition 
wore ofi, and the long Panin himself became the victim of fear. He 
could not meet on equal intellectual terms men like Mel5niten, Cher- 
kassky, and Samarin. Familiar with every detail of the intricate 
series of questions, these able original members of the Editing Com- 
mission gave Panin no rest, and simply wore him out with unaccus- 
tomed mental strain.^ This experience led Panin to a strategic 
manoeuvre. In spite of the assistance of his acol5des of the Ministry 
of Justice who were members of the Editing Commission, but who 
were under his control, and of the reactionary members of the Com- 
mission otherwise, he was unable to effect anything but mere ob- 
struction. He therefore attempted to transfer the discussion to 
the old Main Committee, where there were no Melyutens, Cher- 
kassliys, or Samarins to trouble him.^ Notwithstanding the ener- 
getic opposition of the superior members of the Editing Commission, 
the reactionary influences were much reinforced by Panin's appoint- 
ment. Koshelyev, who was abroad at the time, wrote to the deputies 
of the guherni committees who attended on the second summons to 
St. Petersburg, and advised them to abandon the notion of landless 
hberation, as well as of diminished allotments, and to concentrate 
their attention upon the question of compensation. He also urged 
them to secure, so far as possible, local autonomy, and to resist 
bureaucratic interference. But Koshelyev's admonitions fell upon 
deaf ears. The majority of the deputies of the second summons 
were from the Black Soil and the western guherni, and they had no 
partiality for the idea of compensation. Many of them even went 
so far as to desire landless hberation and the retention of votchinal 
jurisdiction. Their position was strengthened by the appointment 
of Panin, and they took advantage of the situation to oppose the 
granting of allotments to peasants as well as the creation of the 
village and agrarian communities as authorities independent of the 
^ Cf. Djgvyelegov, art. cited, p. 1 54. * Ibid, 
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landowners. They attacked the conclusions of the Editing Com- 
mission on the ground that they represented a republican and 
socialist tendency. But the deputies of the second summons had 
in reality no more influence than those of the first ; and Peinin's 
influence notwithstanding, the Editing Commission passed into its 
third period without radical alteration in its policy. During the 
third period the Editing Commission set itself to the task of codify- 
ing the conclusions at which it had arrived. In this process it 
capitulated in a certain degree to the guberni committees by dimin- 
ishing the extent of the allotments and by increasing the obrdk in the 
Black Soil guberni from 8 to 9 rubles per soul.’^ The Commission 
also agreed to a readjustment of the obrdk in twenty years in those 
estates in which the field land was given in perpetuity to the peas- 
ants .2 Panin had attempted to prevent the giving of allotments to 
peasants in perpetuity, and to leave the question open to voluntary 
agreement between the landowners and the peasants at the conclu- 
sion of the period of temporary obligatory relations. The system 
of allotment in perpetuity was ardently defended by Melyuten, 
Cherkassky, and others. Their position was put in a memorandum 
to the Tsar, signed by nineteen members of the Commission. Panin 
replied in a special report. The Tsar refused to arbitrate, and the 
result was a compromise, in which the expression “ continual use 
was substituted for “ use in perpetuity.’* 

( This marked the close of the labours of the Editing Commission. 
On loth October i860 the Commission was dissolved. It had sat 
without intermission for twenty months, and had worked out the 
drafts of sixteen sections of the future Act of Emancipation.® 

The task of bringing the Act into its final form now devolved 
upon the Main Committee, and this task was entered upon on the 
same day upon which the Commission was dissolved.^ j 

It was now clear to the opponents of reform that the great change 
must inevitably take place, and that all that remained for them to 
do was to emasculate the Emancipation Act so far as was possible. 
No long time was available, because the Tsar imperatively demanded 
that the legislative Act should be completely ready for his signature 

^ Komitov, op. cit., p. 361. 

• Skryeb§tsky, i. pp. 892 et seq., and Kornilov, loc. cit. 

> Their proceedings published 4 h eighteen large volumes, with six 
additional volumes of statistics. 

* Kornilov, loc. cit. 
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by the 15th February 1861, four months after the conclusion of the 
work of the Editing Commission. The opposition was represented 
chiefly by M. N. Muraviev and Prince V. A. Dolgorukov, who ob- 
tained the assistance of P. A. Valuyev, of the Department of State 
Domains, in the elaboration of a coimter-scheme of liberation to 
offer in substitution for the scheme of the Editing Commission. 
Meanwhile Prince Orlov had retired from the chair of the Main 
Committee, and the Tsar had appointed in his place the Grand Duke 
Constantine Nikolaevich,^ who threw himself with ardour into the 
defence of the project of the Editing Commission, with the aid of 
Melynten, Cherkassky, Samarin, and N. P. Semenov. The chief 
point of attack was the extent of normal allotment, Panin urging 
further diminution. After long discussion concessions were made, 
the allotments were somewhat reduced in various regions/ and 
finally the project of the law passed the Main Committee without 
important changes, on the 14th January 1861. The project then 
passed to the Council of State, which began its consideration on 
28th January. Here also the project passed with but one important 
change. The amendment was introduced by Prince P. P. Gagarin, 
and was accepted imanimously. By this amendment landowners 
in the higher or Steppe locahties, as defined in the relative section of 
the Act, were permitted to give gratuitously to the peasants one- 
fourth of the allotment to which the peasants were entitled, and 
thereupon to cancel all obligations due by the peasant to the land- 
owner and all obligations due by the landowner to the peasant. By 
this means the landowner saved for himself three-fourths of the 
allotment, and discharged himself of all obligations so far as the 
peasants were concerned.^ The Council of State met upon the 
question for the last time on 17th February, and on the 19th of that 
month the Emancipation Act, with its accompan5dng documents, 
was signed, and the long-delayed fall of bondage right was at last 
accomphshed.^ 

^ For an interesting sketch of the Grand Duke Constantine, see Kong, A. T., 
Grand Duke Constantine Nikolaevich,” in The Great Reforms (Moscow, 1911), 
V. pp. 34 et seq. 

* Kornilov, op, cit., p. 362. 

* The effect of this provision is considered infra, 

* The reason for ha^e was that fhe question of bondage should be settled 
before the be£[inning of work in the fields. Had the legislation not taken 
effect in the middle of February, the whole question would have been delayed 
for another year. 
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“ The Russian peasant was emancipated by the nobleman and 
the chinovnik. That is the reason he was emancipated so badly. 
It could not be otherwise. The landowners were influenced by 
considerations of economical advantage ; the bureaucrats by motives 
of the advantage and safety of the State. The best of those who 
participated in the reform based their opinions, not upon any ideal, 
but upon the recognition of the needs of the landowners or of the 
State. Samarin, Cherkassky, and Unkovsky were all pomyetscheke ; 
Melyuten and Rostovtsev were bureaucrats. Strange as it may 
seem, if we wish to find the true cause of peasant reform we must 
climb the steps of the throne. The Grand Duchess Elena Pavlovna 
and the Grand Duke Constantine were the two persons to whom the 
reform was largely due.” ^ While this is, no doubt, a true summary 
of the matter, it must also be recognized that the really important 
influences towards reform came from the idealists — from Cheme- 
shevsky, from Herzen, and from Turgueniev — ^and from the increase 
of the Russian population which made land scarce and altered the 
conditions in which the bondage of cultivators was an economical 
advantage. But, although the idealists and the economical condi- 
tions together rendered the abolition of bondage inevitable, the 
terms of that abohtion had to be settled by discussion in the bureau- 
cratic field. The Emancipation Act, as it was finally passed, had 
thus inevitably the faults which its origin and its growth suggest. 
It attempted the task, already recognized as an impossible one, to 
improve at once the condition of the peasants, and to increase their 
liberties without involving sacrifice and limitation so far as concerned 
the condition and the privileges of the landowners. 

Nevertheless, the great fact remained, that the relation of master 
and bondsman was abolished, although the Act did not effect this 
fully for some years. 

In addition to the sections of the Act which applied to the whole 
of Russia, there were four sections of local api^cation : (i) For 
Great Russia, White Russia, and New Russia ; (2) for Little Russian 
gu&., Poltavskaya, Chernigovskaya, and part of Kharkovskaya ; 
(3) for the three south-western gub. ; and (4) for the three Lith- 
uanian gub., Minskaya and lifland district of Vitebskaya gub. 
There were also special sections dealing with (a) peasants of small 

1 Djevyelegov, A. K., N. A. Melyuten,” in The Great Reforms (Moscow, 
19H), V. p. 68. 
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owners, (&) peasants performing obligatory duties in landowners’ 
factories, (c) peasants in mountain factories of private owners, 
[d) peasants in Donskoy oblast, (e) peasants in Stavropolskaya guh., 
if) former bondaged peasants in J^ssaiabskoy oblast, and (g) peasants 
in Siberia. 

In his speech to the Council of State on 28th January 1861, the 
Tsar Alexander II said that the final project of emancipation, which 
was then presented, was in full accordance with the rescript to 
Nazimov of 28th November 1857. This was substantially the case. 
The peasants were not liberated without land. The votchinal juris- 
diction, for which the landowners fought so hardly, was retained only 
up till the end of the period of temporary obligation, or, alternatively, 
until payment of the amount of compensation. The power of 
exacting fines on those estates where bartschina was rendered was 
abolished. The due performance of duties to the State and to the 
local authorities was secured by the mutual guarantee.’’ The 
peasants immediately began to organize themselves into village 
communities, and to establish village conununal management. The 
period of temporary obligation remained, but it was very generally 
avoided by the acceptance of the “ free quarter,” and thus, saving 
in a number of cases, in certain localities it was reduced to a mere 
form. Even where it was in existence, the landowner was obliged 
to bring unpunctual peasants before the volost court ; he could not 
punish them himself. In respect to the size of the allotments, on 
the one hand, many landowners declared that they had been robbed 
of nearly all they had ; on the other, the alleged smallness of the 
allotments give rise to sharp criticism of the terms of emancipation.^ 

The Emancipation was undoubtedly a great step towards liberty, 
but it did not make the people entirely free. The peasant was 
subject to the mir, and was in danger of suffering from its petty 
despotism. The mir itself was subject to bureaucratic control, and 
was in danger of despotism from that quarter also. The Emancipa- 
tion did not grant political liberty either to the peasant or to the 
landowner ; but it made the permanent denial of political freedom 
for either an impossibility. The narrative of the discussions must 
have suggested how small a rdle was played overtly by abstract 
arguments. The stimulating influence of the poets and the idealists 

1 Criticisms in this sense were made by Chemeshevsky, Janson, Ivanikov, 
and others. 
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cannot be ignored, but the Great Reform was the result rather of the 
force of circumstances than of the force of persuasion. Those who 
carried it out were landowners and men of affairs, and only these 
could have grappled with the detail which must be mastered in 
effecting organic social changes. The peculiarities of Russian public 
life rendered the restriction of the discussions to a comparatively 
small number of persons quite inevitable. Defects in the settle- 
ment were inevitable also, and these made their appearance at no 
distant date. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE BONDAGED PEASANTRY ON THE EVE OF 
EMANCIPATION 

Having followed the discussions of the agrarian question in the 
higher spheres/* and in the committees and commissions down to 
the moment of Emancipation, we may now describe in a general way 
the condition of the bondaged peasantry during the epoch immedi- 
ately preceding Emancipation. The notable fact which ‘‘ springs 
into the eyes,** is that although the total population of Russia was 
increasing rapidly, the peasant population, both of State lands and 
of the lands of i>omyetscheke, was exhibiting even diminution. This 
is shown by the following table : ^ 


i Number and Date of 

Number of Peasants 

Number of State 

Total 


Censuses. 

of pomyetschihi . («) 

Peasants, (a) 

Population. (<) 


Column X. 

Column 2. 

Column 3. 

Column 4. 

1st . 

. . . 1722 

3,200,000 ip ) 

2,200,000 

7,276,170 

14,000,000 

5th 

. . . 1796 

9,789,680 (4 

36,000,000 

6th 

. . . 1812 

10,416,813 (<r) 

1 7,550,814 

41,000,000 

8th 

. . . 183s 

10,872,229 { c \ 

10,550,000 

^,000,000 

9th 

. . . 1851 

10,708,856 (c) 

i 12,000,000 

69,000,000 

loth 

• ■ • 1859 

10,696,136 ( d ) 

1 12,800,000 

74,000,000 


According to Semevsky,* the ‘‘ serf percentage,** or the percent- 
age of serfs to the total population in Great Russia alone, was 53 per 

1 Notes to Table. — (a) The figares in cols. 2 and 3 represent the number 
of souls of male sex in lx>ndage in European Russia, the Baltic Provinces, 
and in Siberia. The fig^es in col. 3 include State, XJdelnye, and Cloister 
peasants. Cols. 2 and 3 include peas^ts working in mills and factories under 
bondage, as well as those working in ttie fields. The figures in col. 3 are 
derived from correspondence with V. E. Semevsky. See Appendix III, infra, 
(b) Semevsky, ibid, {c) From 1835 the figures exclude the Baltic Provinces, 
where towards that ye^ 416,01 3 souls of male sex were liberated (see Semevsky, 
op. cit., n. p. 570). Semevsky. See Appendix III, infra, {e) Brockhaus 
and Ephron, Russia (St. Petersburg, 1900), p. 75. 

* ifemevsky, V. E., Peasants in the Reign of Katherine II (St. Petersburg, 
1881), p, 16. 
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cent. Mel3nikov ^ considers that the serf percentage in 1747 was 
about 45 per cent., and that up till the time of the eighth census 
(1835) this percentage remained practically unchanged. From that 
period the percentage declined sharply.* 

Per cent. 

8th census, 1835 44*93 

9th census, 1851 37*9o 

loth census, 1859 34*39 

Bartschina, or work for the barin or proprietor, was falling into 
disrepute. It was exacted with difficulty, and when it was exacted 
it was felt to be excessively burdensome. A landowner of Penzin- 
skaya gub., writing in 1858 * says that “ barischina deprives the poor 
of the possibility of emerging from poverty, prevents the well-to-do 
from becoming rich, prevents the man who possesses special talents 
from developing them, prevents the merchant from working in his 
business, and acts upon all peasants like slow poison, killing body 
and soul.” The substitution of obrdk for barischina was going on 
rapidly. The substitution was strongly advocated by practical 
people ^ as an economical measure. But ever5rthing depended upon 
the terms of the transference from one system of payment to the 
other. It is true that in a sense the substitution of obrdk meant a 
certain acquisition of freedom. The servitude of the peasant was 
not so obvious, yet it was servitude just the same. The peasants 
were naturally eager to get rid of barischina, and were disposed to 
agree to pay an amount of obrdk which was frequently based upon 
optimistic anticipations of the productivity of their labour. 

The following is a chapter from real life in 1848. The manager 
of an estate reported in one year that everything was in good order, 
but that the harvest had been bad. He promised to do his best, so 
that the amount of impaid obrdk should be as small as possible. In 
the following year the manager reported respectfully that every- 

^ Melyukov, P. N., art. " Peasants ** in Brochhaus and Ephron*s Russian 
Encyclopedia (St. Petersburg). 

* Keppen, quoted by Troinitsky, A. A., The Serf Population in Russia 
according to the Tenth Census (St. Petersburg, iS 6 i), p. 54. See, however, 
Appendix III, infra. 

» Landowners* Journal (1858), i., quoted by Lyatschenko, Sketch of 
Russian Agrarian Evolution (St. Petersburg, 1908), i. p. 185. 

* See, e.g., Puzdunin. Upon Taxed Workers, or an entirely new Way for the 
Payment of Duties to Landowners (Moscow, 1 845 ), p.5 ; quoted by Lyatschenko, 
loc, cit. 
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thmg was in good order ; but some of the peasants had lost their 
animab from contagious disease, and other peasants had been 
drunk or lazy or careless. Some well-to-do peasants declined to pay 
obrdk, alleging insolvency. The manager adds that field products 
are so cheap that he wonders how even those peasants who do pay 
ohrdk can manage to do so.^ 

The amount of the ohrdk was determined by the landowner, and 
of course he made it as high as possible. . When the peasant could 
pay, the amount was customarily exacted ; but when he could not 
pay the amoimt had to be foregone. It is clear that under hartschina, 
custom determined the number of days which might be exacted, 
and the law determined the maximum ; but law and custom alike 
had less control over the ohrdk payments, and thus these were fre- 
quently proportionately higher than hartschina. Moreover, arrears 
of ohrdk might pile up from year to year. In the nature of things 
there could be no arrears of hartschina. Even if the ohrdk were fairly 
adjusted, the advantage of the transference was, on the whole, on the 
side of the proprietor, at all events in the non-Black Soil regions. 
There the performance of hartschina meant the use of the agricul- 
tural capital of the proprietor. If for any reason he had an inade- 
quate amount of agricultural capital, it was more economical to take 
payment in ohrdk than to take it in work by the peasants, because 
he could not organize the work to advantage. Moreover, in hart- 
schina economy the landowner ran the risk of the season, while in 
ohrdk economy the peasant ran the risk of it. In substituting ohrdk 
for hartschina also there was always a tendency to take the nominal 
amount of hartschina, rather than the actual amount, as the basis of 
transference. As in the case noticed above, unpunctual payment 
of ohrdk occurred just as unpunctual rendering of hartschina occurred ; 
but probably, on the whole, the ohrdk contracts were more punctually 
fulfiUed.* VrioT to Emancipation many landowners arranged with 
their peasants that duties should be rendered partly in hartschina 
and partly in ohrdk, so that the two systems might compensate one 
another. The adoption of this combined system led in some cases to 
a kind of partnership between the landowner and his peasants, the 
land being cultivated by the peasants, and the produce of the harvest 

1 Jiikov, Guide to Successful and Profitable Work in Russian Village Economy 
(Moscow, 1848}. p. 139 ; quoted by Lyatschenko, op, cit., p. z86. 

* For the fulfilment of contracts by peasants, see Karisnev, N., Peasant's 
AUoUed and Rented Land (Dorpat, 1892), passim. 
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being divided between the landowner and the peasant. There 
seems to have resulted from the adoption of this method a 
considerable increase in the productivity of peasant labour. In 
spite of its immediate economic advantage and the plausibility 
of its adoption on social grounds, the system tended to have 
the effects of intensifying the self-contained character of the 
commimities which adopted it and of maintaining intact the large 
undivided families.^ Yet, in the absence of organization for the 
exportation of the produce, or even for the sale of it in not 
far-distant markets, and in the absence of varied demand in the 
peasant communities, the hartschina economy, where it was 
successfully managed, as well as the combined ohrdk and 
hartschina economy, resulted even in average harvest years in 
the production of grain in excess of the local demand. ITiis local 
overproduction, of course, led in time to the organization of markets, 
not usually either by the landowners or by the peasants, but by 
merchants in the towns ; and thus led also to dependence of the 
agricultural population, including landowner and peasant alike, 
upon the mechanism of the market.* 

It is true that one of the results of the transference of hartschina 
to ohrdk which favoured the landowner, and which at the same time 
contributed a possible benefit to the commimity, was the possibility 
of accumulation on the part of the landowner. Under the hartschina 
system he could accumulate only with difficulty ; imder the ohrdk 
S5^tem, given punctual pa5unent of the ohrdk, he could accumulate 
grain. But he could not go on doing so indefinitely. He was 
obliged to get rid of his surplus. The purely self-contained char- 
acter of his economic life had made him an indifferent bargainer 
excepting where his peasants were concerned. He was not accus- 
tomed to the employment of money, excepting as counters to gamble 
with, and he thus, save in rare cases, found himself exacting the 
greatest possible contributions in kind as ohrdk from his peasants, 
only to throw these away at unfavourable prices in the nearest 

1 I^tschenko, op. cit., p. i88. 

* The discussion of the relative advantages of bondaged and free labour 
in connection ^dth this question of local ovexproduction exdted great 
interest between 1858 and i860. See, e.g., articles in The Journal for L^ary 
Reading, Agriculturist, Artenye, Notes of the Fatherland, Village Welfare 
(1858-1860). See also Archiv. of Historical and Practical Information, i. 
(1859), and comments by L3ratscnenko, op. cit., 1. p. 189. 
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market.^ The estates were thus deprived of agricultural capital 
which might have been accumulated out of their own revenue, 
and the excess yields went to swell the commercial and industrial 
capital of the towns. This process might be counted upon to react 
towards the agricultural regions in higher prices, in loans, and 
eventually in purchases of land at enhanced values ; but these 
reactions were remote in point of time, and meanwhile the agricul- 
tural population was engagiug in exhausting and unremunerative 
labours, and its exploiters, the pomyetscheke, were not husbanding the 
resources yielded by these labours to any advantage for any one. 

The process in question will be made more clear by an account of 
the statistics of production and consumption during the period of 
about thirty years prior to Emancipation. (See opposite page.) 

These c^culations are very approximate and somewhat diver- 
gent ; but they all point to the conclusion that there was during 
these years a considerable surplus of grain. It must, of course, be 
realized that in 1839 the railway s57stem of European Russia did not 
exist, and in 1859 was as yet but slenderly developed. The in- 
crease of production outran the means of transportation, and in 
many localities there is no doubt that grain rotted in the granaries.* 
If the surplus of imusable and unsaleable grain be taken at the 
minimum of 10,000,000 chetverti per year, and if the value of that 
grain be taken at the minimum price of 3 rubles per chetoert, the loss 
to the landowners for each year during the period from about 1830 
until about 1859, must be taken at 30,000,000 rubles per year. This 
can hardly be otherwise regarded than as totally lost, since the means 
of storing the grain against a deficient harvest were inadequate, and 
the means of transporting it into a region where there might be 
scarcity were practically non-existent. It was not an uncommon 
condition to find grain rotting because there was no market for it in 
one district, while in another people were dying from starvation.* 

* This is still the case to a certain extent. Incompetent or indifferent 
proprietors sell the products of their fields, forests, and orchards sometimes 
for a small fraction of the price which enterprising merchants obtain for them 
by orga ni zi n g the sale of them. The proprietors could not with advantage 
engage in retail trade, but through indolence and ignorance they forfeita 
large part of the income which, under skilful management, might be derived 
from th ei r estates. The writer met with examples of this kind in Russia 
in 1910. 

* This is Lyatschenko’s view. Cf. op, cit„ p. 193, 

* Lyatschenko, loc. cit. 
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The local overproduction of grain under the conditions de- 
scribed led in the first quarter of the nineteenth century to a grain 
crisis. The prices of grain throughout the eighteenth century had 
been high. They became inflated early in the nineteenth century. 
In 1804 fli® of grain became so high as to create universal 
anxiety.^ The Imperial Free Economical Society offered a gold 
medal for a discussion of the problem of high prices of food-stuffs. 
The prize was awarded to Schwetkov.* His answer to the problem 
was to the effect that the class which suffered chiefly from the 
high price of provisions was the “peasant liberated from the sokha ” — 
that is, the landless peasant who does not plough, and therefore does 
not grow grain for his food. The causes of the high prices were the 
growth of this class and the growth of other non-cultivating classes 
in the cities.* 

In 1826 a problem exactly the reverse was offered for solution by 
the Academy of Science of St. Petersburg. “ It is known that the 
currency prices of agricultural products in Russia have constantly 
increased from the middle of the seventeenth century, and that 
during recent years these prices have diminished. The problem is 
to define at what date the change in prices of each of the important 
products began, to explain what are the causes of this phenomenon, 
and what is the extent of this fall in price in both interior and ex- 
terior commerce. Is it possible that this fall will continue, and, 
finally, what compensation for the loss occasioned by this to the 
public interest might be gained by Russia in the productiveness of 
land and in commerce ? “ The prize was awarded to A. Fomen, 
who found the. solution chiefly in the diminution of demand for 
interior requirements. These diminished so much in 1817 that 
bread-stuffs were exported from Russia to the value of 145,000,000 
rubles, while in 1824 the exports of these were valued at only 
12,000,000 rubles. But this circumstance did not, in his opinion, 

^ This was just after the “ dear years ’* in England. In March 1801 
wheat there reached its highest recorded point, Viz. 159s. 3d. imperial 
quarter. In 1804 it had xallen to 575. yd. The pnce rose again until in 
May 1812 it reached 157s. yd. It feU shaxply until in January 1816 it was 
54s. 6d. It rose in 1817 to 1 165. 3d. and fell m 1822 to 405. yd. The abundant 
harvest of 1835 brought it down to 36s. 5d. C/. Jevons, W. Stanley, Investiga- 
tions in Currency and Finance (London, 1884), chart at end of volume. 

• Khodnev, A. E., History of the Imperial Free Economical Society, 1765- 
1865 (St. Petersburg, 1865), p. 399. 

* Lyatschenko, 0^. cit„ p. 194. 
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account for the whole of the fall. He finds a further cause in the 
diminishing population of the cities. The number of merchants 
and the amount of commercial capital are both suffering reduction 
as well as the numbers of the * small people * in towns.” The author 
of the essay points out that measures which might be taken to stimu- 
late commerce must be fruitless, because the peasants, being in 
bondage, can neither leave the estates to which they belong nor exer- 
cise any choice in their occupation. He mclines to the opinion that 
the crisis of grain prices is due to bondage. Nor does he think that 
any increase in the prices of agricultural produce could be expected 
under existing interior conditions. So far as concerns relief through 
exportation of surplus products, he points out that the customs 
duties of other countries would act as an impediment.^ Fomen 
concluded by expressing a doubt as to whether high prices of bread- 
stuffs were advantageous to the consumers. For some years after 
1826 Russian economic literature is filled with discussions about 
prices of food-stu£Es. All points of view were represented. Some, 
like Fomen, leaned to the interest of the consumer, and regarded 
low prices as, on the whole, an advantage ; others, as, for example. 
Count Rumyanstev,^ thought that Russia would be rich when the 
chetvert of bread-stuffs was worth 25 rubles. N. A. Muraviev found 
the explanation of the phenomenon of low prices in the overproduc- 
tion of grain by the landowners.® 

Lyatschenko points out, however, that the course of prices at 
this period did not so much exhibit a tendency to diminish as a 
tendency to fluctuate violently, especially in those regions where 
there was customarily an excess of bread-stuffs. In those regions 
where there was no production of grain, or where the production was 
insufficient for the needs of the population, the course of prices was 
more stable. Instability of prices is also most noticeable in the old 
jetnetsa, or regions where the cultivation of rye predominates. In 
the Central Black Soil gub., which were far from ports and from 
markets, the excess of grain and the instability of prices were both 
greatest. 

^ “ On the Lowness of Prices of Agricultural Products in Russia.” Essay 
by A. Fom€n in Transactions of the Imperial Academy of Science, 29th December 
1826 (St. Petersburg, 1829). See also Lyatschenko, op. cit., pp. 194 et seq. 

* Cf. supra. 

* In Preface to Taer*s Establishment of Rational Village Economy, p. 13. 
See also Notes of the Fatherland (1842-1843), pp. 21-6, and Lyats^enko, 
op. cit., p. 196. 
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Table showing the Ratios of Maximum and Minimum Prices 
OF Bread-stuffs in certain Guberni in European Russia, 
1836-1840.^ 


St. Petersburg 




Minimum. 

. . 10 

Maximum. 

22 

Novgorod 




. 10 

23 

Yaroslav . 




. 10 

26 

Vladimir . 




. . 10 

38 

Moscow . 




. 10 

42 

Simbirsk 




10 

48 

Penza 




10 

57 

Ryazan . 




. . 10 

65 

Tambov . 




. . 10 

67 

Saratov . 




. 10 

67 

Kursk . 




. 10 

82 

Tula 




. . 10 

100 

Stavropol 




. 10 

III 


Under these circumstances it is clear that a bad harvest in a 
certain locality would cause prices to rise to a great height, while an 
abundant harvest would reduce the price to next to nothing, because 
there was no market for the grain and no facilities for storing it. 
The periodicity of good and bad harvests was also very irregular. 
For example, in Vitebskaya gub, there was a complete failure of 
harvests for twelve years in succession, from 1814 till 1825. From 
1828 up till 1846 there were good harvests, and then from 1847 there 
were three very bad harvests. In Penzinskaya guh, there was 
complete failure of harvests for four years. From 1830 up till 1845 
there were for all Russia eight years of deficient harvests, and only 
in four years (1833 ^md 1834, and 1839 1840) were there good 

harvests. During that period the Government had to spend more 
than 75,000,000 rubles in relief. There was a complete failure of 
harvest in 1843 in Smolenskaya guh., yet in the neighbouring region 
of White Russia there was plenty. These violent fluctuations in 
production, accompanied as they were by violent fluctuations in 
prices, produced enormous inconvenience and distress, occurring as 
they did at a period when the self-contained economy to which the 
people had been accustomed was being replaced by a pecuniary 
economy. The peasants could not understand these movements, 

* Lyatschenko, op, cit., p. 197 ; quoted from Protopc^v, ** On the 
Bread-stuH Trade in Russia,*' in Journal of Ministry of State Domains (1842), 
part V., pp. 85 et seq. 
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and naturally blamed the persons who refused to pay high prices 
when bread-stufEs were plentiful, and demanded high prices when 
bread-stuffs were scarce. Numerous projects, having for their aim 
the elimination of the merchants and the raising of prices to the 
cultivator, were brought forward during this period.^ 

’ See, for example, Reichel, Security of Provision for the People — The 
Method of McUtzov (St. Petersburg. i88i), and Jukov, Guide to SuccessfiU and 
Profitable Work in Russian Village Economy (Moscow. 1848), p. 81. Cf. 
Lyatschenko, op. ciU. p. 199. 




BOOK III 

THE FALL OF BONDAGE- 
INDUSTRY UNDER BONDAGE 




INTRODUCTION 


The self-contained character of the estates populated by bonded 
peasants hindered the growth of towns, because the proprietors pur- 
chased little and the peasants almost nothing. The richer pro- 
prietors patronized the town merchants, but almost exclusively for 
goods imported from abroad. The development of miscellaneous 
manufacture for consumption within the country is thus in Russia 
a comparatively modem affair. Yet in the manufacture of certain 
conunodities there was a considerable development. This de- 
velopment took two directions. In the first place, there was the 
antique village industrial system, by means of which metals, flax, 
wool, and silk were produced as raw materials, and worked into 
consumable goods by the same persons or by near neighbours. The 
commodities so produced were in part used on the spot of produc- 
tion and in part sold to merchants for transportation elsewhere. In 
the second place, there began in the second quarter of the seventeenth 
century, the exploitation of minerals, and especially of iron, by 
enterprising foreigners, who rented lands, and who secured from the 
Government permission to ascribe to the works established upon 
these lands, peasants of the class known as Tsar's Peasants, an 
account of which has been given in a preceding chapter. The mili- 
tary policy of Peter the Great, which has also already been described, 
led to a great expansion of iron manufacture, and to the wider adop- 
tion of the system of ascription of bonded peasants, involving not 
only peasants of the State, but also peasants belonging to private 
proprietors and to ecclesiastical estates. So also the reorganization 
of the army, involving the formation of regiments and the adoption 
of uniforms, led to the erection of clothing factories, and the ascrip- 
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tion to these of bonded peasants. The development of the great 
industry in Russia thus began very early, and began under condi- 
tions of forced labour. The reason for this is obvious. There was 
no important class of free hirable labourers, and the agricultural 
peasants could with difficulty be drawn into industry, partly because 
of their own reluctance, and partly because they belonged to estates 
where their labour was required for agriculture. The course of this 
development and the consequences of it to Russia are described in 
detail in the following chapters. The industrial revolution left 
some scars in Western Europe, where it encountered conditions in 
which free hired labour was plentiful ; but these scars were as no- 
thing compared to the deep wounds which the establishment of the 
great industry left in. Russian life. There the peasantry fought 
against the great industry from the beginning. For them it meant 
to be tom from their villages and often from their families, and to 
be compelled to work, imder the lash, at labour distasteful to them, 
and to do so with inadequate or no remuneration. Their protests 
and appeals were continuous from the middle of the seventeenth 
century until the Emancipation of the serfs in i86i. Indeed, the 
dislocation of village life, caused by ascription to “ possessional 
ffictories,*' had much to do not only with the revolutionary move- 
ment of the third quarter of the eighteenth century, but with the 
state of mind which in the nineteenth rendered Emancipation in- 
evitable. Perusal of the evidence will show that, longsuffering as 
the ascribed peasants were, they were never acquiescait in tl^ per- 
verskm of the bondage system which their ascription to factories 
implied. 

Throughout the period of two hundred years during which the 
system of ascription to factories endured, the Gk)vemment pursued a 
vacillating policy. Whenever superior agents of the Government 
raiTift closely into contact with the actualities of the system, they 
were inclined to remedy it drastically, or to abolish it ; but project 
after project came to nothing. As an inevitable outcome of the 
bondage rektion, ascription could only fall with bondage itself. 
Eventually the fundamentally ineconomical character of forced 
ffictory labour became apparent, and towards the end of the pedod 
few defenders of it were to be found. 
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For long after Emancipation, and even, to some extent, until the 
present time, the incidents of ascription p)erpetuated themselves in 
the attitude of the now free hired labourers towards their employers 
and towards the Gk)vemment, and contributed to the revolutionary 
state of mind of the proletariat during the rising of 1905-1906. The 
present Book deals, however, exclusively with the period prior to 
1861. 



CHAPTER I 


THE INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES OF THE STATE 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

{a) State Peasants at the Mountain Works 

An account has already been given of the agricultural peasants of 
the State The State peasants ascribed to the enterprises of the 
State in the mountains, and to private enterprises there, were dis- 
tinguished from the agricultural State peasants in respect to their 
relations to the fiscal system. While the agricultural State peasants 
paid their poll tax and obrdk in money, the State peasants ascribed 
to the mountain works paid their obligations in the earher period 
altogether in labour, and after 1769 a portion of them in money and 
a portion stiU in labour.^ While the important development of the 
ascription of State peasants to private enterprises dates from the 
time of Peter the Great, there were instances of this practice early 
in the seventeenth century. In 1632 Andrew Venius, a Dutch mer- 
chant, received permission to establish ironworks near Tula, about 
120 miles south of Moscow. Together with his partners, Peter 
Marselis and Philemon Akema, he built the works of Goroditschev- 
sky, on the Great Tulitsa River, upon rented land. His mining 
force consisted of fifty Dedilovsky Cossacks and Streltsi. In 1633 
there were ascribed to these works a volost in Kashirsky district, 
with 347 souls of Tsar’s peasants. For this volost the company paid 
to the Treasury 286 rubles obrdk, and in addition a specified quantity 
of wheat, hemp, and millet.* Another volost, not quite so large as 
the first, was afterwards also granted. The total number of house- 
holds in both volosts was 420, and the number of male souls about 
580. The peasants were required to cut for the use of the works 

^ See supra, pp. 267 et seq. 

• Cf. Seinevsky, Peasants in the Time of Katherine JJ (St. Petersburg, 
1901), ii. p. xviii. 

• Gamel, Description of the Ironworks at Tula (Moscow, 1826), pp. 7, 9, 
12, and 13 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 296. 
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1000 sajen of fuel and to perform other labour ; but the number of 
peasants which might be employed in spring, summer, and autumn 
was limited to 48 ; while in the winter everyone capable of working 
was bound to labour at the works. For this labour the company 
had to pay to the Treasury — ^not to the workers — in iron on a basis of 
45 kopeks per pM?- In 1667 these works were given to Peter Mar- 
selis “ for his many services,*’ ® gratuitously for twenty years ; ® that 
is to say that he was exempted from ohrdk and other obligations to 
the State for that period. The works at Tula in the seventeenth 
century were the forerunners of the Treasury ironworks at the same 
place in 1712, which grew into a large establishment, with 3562 male 
souls ascribed to it in 1816.^ 

The great and rapid expansion of iron manufacture during the 
reign of Peter the Great has already been noticed. Prior to the 
Treasury enterprise at Tula, works had been established at Olonets 
on a small scale in 1700. In 1703 three votchini belonging to mon- 
asteries were ascribed to these works, which then became greatly 
enlarged, having altogether ascribed to them 1433 peasant house- 
holds.5 

In 1714 there were ascribed to the Petrovsky ironworks numerous 
volosts, in which there were altogether 4892 peasant households. In 
1703 there had been established on the river Lopskoy, an afiBuent 
of Lake Onega, the Povenetsky ironworks, to which, in 1705, raskol- 
niki (members of dissenting sects) were ascribed to the number of 
911 souls, for the purpose of prospecting and extracting iron ore. 

Up till the year of the death of Peter the Great (1725) 48,818 
male souls had been ascribed to the two great ironworks of Petrov 
and Olonets. In the few years immediately preceding that date 
some of the furnaces had ceased to be in operation. Upon resump- 
tion of these, in 1725, orders were given to ascribe an additional 
number of 15,833 souls, mostly from the Court peasantry, with a 
few Synodal peasants.® 

In the year 1700 a beginning was made with the construction of 
the ironworks at Nevyansk, in the Ural Mountains. In 1702 the 

1 Hermann, Benedict, Miner alogische Reisen in Siberian (1798), ii. pp. 24- 
25 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 296. 

• Report of Academy of History, p. 401, No. 77, iv. ; cited by Semevsky, 
iL p. 296. 

• Gamel, op. cit., p. 25 ; cited, ibid., p. 297. 

• Semevsky, ibid., p. 297. ® Ibtd., p. 298. 


• Cf. Ibid, 
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Verkhotursky Ironworks, on the river Neva, were granted to Nikita 
Demidov, of Tula, on condition that he supplied to the Treasury, at 
fixed prices, cannon, mortars, bombs, grenades, and other munitions 
of war. Demidov was required to purchase from the peasants, at 
fixed prices, supplies of fuel ; only if the peasants refused to render 
these supplies were they to be compelled to do so, in order that the 
works might not be brought to a standstill. Demidov was to sub- 
mit himself to the Siberian Prekdz, but under it he was to have 
magisterial authority, saving in cases of “ murder, brigandage,'* and 
the like.i In 1702 the Admiralty built the ironworks Ustoujna 
Jeleznopolskaya, on the river Ijina. For the service of these 
works State peasants were not available, and therefore the peasants 
of neighbouring pomyetscheke and votchineke were purchased to 
the number of 1118 households for 53,177 rubles.^ In 1724 
General Gennin, who was in charge of the administration of the 
Ural Ironworks, asked that large villages should be ascribed 
to them, “ because otherwise the work cannot be performed, 
and that poll tax should not be taken from the villages. 
The peasants should be required to work out their poll tax 
at the works, and when they have done so, wages should be 
paid to them."® 

In 1734 Tatishev announced that to any person or company 
who undertook to establish ironworks, there should be given from 
100 to 150 peasant households for every blast-furnace, and up to 
30 households for every hammer.^ Taxes for these peasants were 
to be paid by the enterpriser, and he was obliged to pay wages to the 
workers at the rates specified in the ukase of 13th January 1724. 
The enterpriser had also to undertake to produce a certain amoimt 
of cast-iron for each blast-furnace which be put in operation. The 
peasants to be ascribed to the works were to be taken “ without 
choice " from the nearest villages.® 

In the same year any person who wished to estabh'sh brassworks 
was entitled to have ascribed to his works peasants at the rate of 

^ Shishonko, Annals of Perm, part iii. pp. 26-31 ; Count Spassky, Life 
of N, Demidov (St. Petersburg, 1877), pp. 73-74; cited by Semevsky, 11. 
p. 299. 

• Matericds for the History of the Russian Fleet, cited by Semevsky, {). 300. 

• F.C.L., vii.. No. 4518. * Mechanical hammer for forging. 

• Hermann, History of Mountain Works (Ekaterinburg, 1810), pp. 140-1 ; 
cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 301. 
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50 households, or 200 male souls, for every thousand pMs of pure 
brass produced.^ 

In 1736, works to which villages were not ascribed were per- 
mitted to take separate households and to transfer them to settle- 
ments at the works, but they were not permitted to take whole 
volosts. Count P. I. Shuvalov was granted, by ukase of the Senate in 
i 753 > for his ironworks in Orenburgskaya gub., 1920 souls of State 
peasants. In the following year the same proprietor also received 
640 souls of Black Ploughing peasants, between the ages of fifteen and 
sixty years, for working the blast-furnace and two hammers. One- 
third of these peasants were to be employed at the works, and the 
remainder were to remain in their villages and in agriculture.* 
Other transfers of peasants in large numbers were made to the iron- 
works of Count Shuvalov. When his enterprises were taken over 
by the Government in 1763, there were ascribed to them 25,000 
peasants.® When certain villages were ascribed in 1760 to the 
works of Coimt Chernyshev, the grantee was reminded that “ to 
private works, villages are ascribed for a time, and not for 
ever.**^ In 1760, 9105 souls were ascribed to the Ekaterinburg 
gold mines.® 

At this period, although the term for which the peasants were 
ascribed to private works was not always stated, a period of ten 
years was sometimes defined. After the close of such a period 
the proprietor was obliged to acquire peasants on his own 
account, the State peasants being, as it were, leased to him for 
ten years.® 

The nature of the obligations of the peasants employed in the 
mountain works administered by the State, and granted by it to 
private enterprisers, and the life of the peasants, is vividly di^losed 
in a statement made in 1708 by the peasants at the great village of 
Nevyansk, in the Ural Mountains. “ We cut wood for charcoal, 
we drive it, and we put it in piles. We bum the charcoal, and we 
drive it to the blast-furnaces. We drive various kinds of timber to 
the works, and from them we drive all over the district of Verkho- 
tuFsk ; and we drive iron and other military supplies to the river 

’ F.C.L., xiii., No. 10,131 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 301. 

* Fiiisov, Russian Commercial Trading Companies (Kazan, 1896), pp. 124- 
126 ; and F.C.L., xiv.. No. 10,192 ; cit^, ibid,, p. 303. 

• Semevsky, ibid., p. 303. *■ F.C.L., xv., No. 11,087 ; cited, ibid. 

‘ F.C.L., XV., No. 11,077. Ibid. • Semevsky, ii. p. 303. 
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Chusovaya, where we build rafts and float them to the great Tsar 
at Moscow. And this we do without any pay, although for the 
voyage we have to send about twenty men, whom we have to hire at 
a very expensive rate. . . . And Akinfey Nikitch (the manager of 
the works), holds us at the works for driving and for cutting (timber) 
four weeks and more, and we suffer from him great misfortunes and 
hunger, because the cutting of timber is done in the winter-time, 
when snow covers everything.” ^ 

General Gennin gives a somewhat similar description, from the 
point of view of the administration, saying that some of the peasants 
cut timber, some extract the ore, some transport it, and so on ; and 
that the work is divided amongst them in such a way that there is 
no undue burden upon any. He says, however, that a peasant can 
work out his tax within the four months during which field labour is 
impossible, and that he has thus eight months in which to work for 
himself But General Gennin does not mention all the work which 
the peasants were obliged to perform. They had to build houses, 
mow hay, &c.^ In some of the works peasants were compelled to 
remain not four months, but eleven, being released for only one 
month for harvesting their own crops.^ 

The ukase of Peter the Great of 13th January 1724 was the first 
legislative act fixing a general rate of wages. This ukase prescribes 
an equal and universal rate for the labour of men and horses ” over 
all Russia. In summer a peasant with a horse was to be paid at 
the rate of 10 kopeks per day, and without a horse 5 kopeks ; and in 
winter, 6 and 4 kopeks respectively. Summer extended from April 
till October ; winter from October till April. In addition to this 
regulation, there was one respecting the rate of piecework wages, a 
rate which, no doubt, was based upon the daily wage. For example, 
a peasant who cut timber was to be remunerated at the rate of 
20 kopeks per sajen ; for piling the wood, i ruble per pile of 20 sajen ; 
for turfing, i ruble; for burning, 60 kopeks; for cutting in pieces, 80 
kopeks — in all 3 rubles 40 kopeks per pile.® 

^ Memories of Siberian Life, i. p. 317 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 306. 

• A tax of at least 30 per cent, of income is undoubtedly a very fugh tax. 

• Hermann, Miner. Reisen in Sibirien, ii. p. 26 : cited by Semevsky, ii. 
P. 307. 

* Soc. for Hist, of Ancient Russia (i866), iv. Potanin, Materials for the 
History of Siberia, p. 48 ; cited, ibid. 

* Archives of Mountain Dept. : Affairs of Mountain Collegium, No. 1973, 
Aff. No. II, pp. 14-15. 
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Sometimes the villages were at considerable disteinces from the 
works to which they were ascribed. For example, Nevyansk 
was at a distance of loo versts from the Alapaevsky works ; 
Annensky works had \dllages at a distance of 500 versts; and 
Avzyano-Petrovsky works, belonging to the Demidovs, had 
villages 625 versts distant.^ It appears that when the distances 
were great, travelling allowances were made, especially during 
periods when it was difficult on any terms to get working hands. 
The normal amoimt of such travelling allowances was 6 kopeks 
per 50 versts,^ This seems, however, to have been a one-way 
payment. 

Peasants ascribed to the mountain works were not exempt from 
recruit obligation ; but their recruits were not drafted into the army ; 
they were required to go into the works, whether these belonged to 
the State or to private persons.^ 

The taxes actually payable by the State peasants, although they 
were levied at an uniform rate, nevertheless varied considerably, 
for they were obliged to pay taxes for absentees and for recruits. 
The division of tax obligations among the contributing peasants 
was carried out by a body elected from among themselves, 
generally three from each village.^ Complaints began to be made 
by the State peasants almost immeffiately after the State 
industrial enterprises began to be transferred to private owners. 
Demidov's peasant workmen, for example, complained in 1708 
that he did not pay them the wages due to them, and that 
in consequence they were reduced to extreme poverty.® There 
were complaints by the peasants of ill-treatment, of being beaten 
because they refused to work at the ironworks in harvest-time, and 
the like. There were also tales, impossible of verification, of work- 
men being thrown into the blast-furnaces, of workmen compelled 
by the owners to coin false money, confined in underground cham- 
bers, and deliberately drowned there by water which was allowed to 


1 Semevsky, ii. p. 308. 

* Hermann, op. cit., ii. p. 26 ; and Arch, of Mountain Dept., No. cited. 
Cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 309. 

» F.C.L., X., No. 7548 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 317. 

* According to tbe Ekaterinhurgsky Instruction, 1 72 3-1 724. ‘ ‘ Approved in 

1739.” See Semevsky, ii. p. 306. 

* Memor. Siberian Hist, of the Eighteenth Century, i. pp. 317-18 ; and cf. 
Mountain Journal, 1884, No. 7, p. no; cited by Semevsky, ii. pp. 309-10. 
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flow in upon them in order to conceal the fact.^ It was not safe 
for the peasants to complain, because the mountain works were 
distant from governmental centres, and because the owners had in 
general magisterial powers, which they might readily use to their 
own advantage. Thus petitioners were frequently beaten. Some 
Court peasants, who had been ascribed to Demidov's works, asked 
to be taken back into Court peasantry, and promised if this 
were done that they would pay, in addition to the customary 
tax of I ruble lo kopeks, an ohrdk or sur-tax of 40 kopeks 
per soul.2 

Dissatisfaction with their conditions led to frequent disturbances 
among the peasants ascribed to the mountain works. In the first 
ironworks which were established in Russia, those of Marsehs,® there 
were disturbances in 1678. In 1700 and 1701, a prospector for 
minerals, called Kalitin, was attacked by armed peasants numbering 
a few thousands, and forced to leave the field of his operations. In 
1722, at Ekaterinburg, which was then in course of erection, peas- 
ants who had escaped from the works, together with a mihtary 
detachment and a number of artisans, made a disturbance.® In 
1726 a band of 1500 armed peasants, who had escaped from ascrip- 
tion, attempted to pass over into Bashkiria. In 1743 Demidov's 
peasants engaged in a strike and ceased to work. They were beaten 
with rods and otherwise punished.^ 

The numbers of peasants ascribed to the mountain works in the 
hands of the State and in private hands increased consideraTfly, 
although not uniformly, during the eighteenth century. In the 
reign of the Empress Elizabeth, owing to enormous grants of State 
estabhshments to private persons, the number of peasants ascribed 
to the Treasury diminished seriously in the works in the Ural Moun- 
tains, so that at this time, for a short period, the number of peasants 
ascribed to privately conducted factories was much greater than the 
number ascribed to the Treasury ; the respective numbers for the 
Ural Mountain works were 100,000 and 15,000 souls of male sex. In 

^ Sigov, I., “ The People and the Possessional Ownership in the Urals,” 
in Russkoe Bogatstvo, 1899, No. 3, p. 207 ; cited by Semevs^, ii. pp. 312-13. 

• Sokolovdry, J., ** Towards the Question of the Conditions of Indnsl^ 
in Russia,** in Sciefaific Notes of the University of Kazan (1890), iii. pp, 56-7 ; 
cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 321. 

• Hermann, op, cit., p. 217. 

• Firsov, op, cit.; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 321. 
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the rdgn of Katherine II so many estates which had been granted 
were resumed, that the number of peasants ascribed to the Treasury 
works increased greatly.^ 

The administration of the mountain works was subject to 
great variations. A bureau of mines was established in Moscow in 
1700. This bureau was abolished in 1711, and the administration 
of the mountain works was transferred to the local authorities in 
the guherni in which they were situated. In 1715 the bureau of 
mines was re-established, this time in St. Petersburg. The bureau 
of mines was superseded in 1719 by the Mountain Collegium, acting 
as a part of the Manufacture Collegium. In 1722 the Mountain 
Collegium became a separate department until 1731, when the two 
collegia were again associated. In 1733 both collegia were abolished 
and their functions transferred to the Commerce Collegium. In 
1736 a General Mountain Directorium was founded, with General 
Shemberg at the head of it. In 1742 this office was abolished, and 
the Mountain Collegium was le-established. The affairs of the 
moimtain works remained imder its care until 1783.^ 

In addition to these many changes in the central control, there 
were also changes in local administration. For example, during some 
years after 1722, Tobolsk was the administrative centre for Siberia 

^ Table showing numbers of male souls ascribed to Treasury and Private 
Moimtain Works in the eighteenth century : 


Period. 

Treasury Works. 

Private Works. 

Treasury and Private 
Works together. 

1719 

63.054 {a) 


31.383 

1741-1743 

24,199 

87.253 

1762 

99.330 

43.187 

142.517 

[1782 

104,184 {b) 

44,402 

148,586] {c) 

1781-1783 

209.554 

54.345 

263,899 (d) 

1794-1796 

241.253 

70 , 9<55 

312,218 


(а) There were in addition 87,253 souls ascribed to the Treasury potash 
works. Jour, of Min. of Interior, 1839, hi. pp. 250-1. 

(б) Exclusive of the peasants in the Siberian works of the Treasury, 
numbering 40,000 souls. 

(c) According to the Report of Min. of Justice : Aff. of Senate, 
Nos. 105-3676. 

(d) According to the fourth census. See Semevsky, h. pp. 303-4. 

• Hermann, J., Historical Remarks, pp. 10, 20-4, 129, 134, 173-8 ; cited 
by Semevsky, ii. p. 318. 
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and the Urals ; but on the building of the new city of Ekaterinburg, 
the administration was transferred to it.^ 

The large number of mountain works belonging to the State 
which were transferred into private ownership during the reign of 
the Empress Elizabeth (1741-1761) has already been remarked. 
The principal beneficiaries of the bounty of the Empress were Count 
P. I. Shuvalov, Count Chem5rshev, the Counts Vorontsev, Major 
Guriev, Turchaninov, and S. Yagudjensky. For trifling amounts 
large works with all their appurtenances, including villages of 
ascribed peasants, were handed over to these favourites of the Court. 
The effect of this wholesale transference of peasants from the lands 
of the State administration into private hands may be surmised. 
The practice of compelhng the peasants to pay their obhgations to 
the State in work instead of in money opened up the way to much 
confusion even when the works were governed by State function- 
aries, in spite of numerous ukases, in which the payments which 
might legally be exacted were set forth. When the works passed 
into the hands of managers for private persons, the confusion came 
to be greater, because the fiscal relations of the peasant and the 
State became not merely anomalous, but indirect. The factory 
owner was not merely their taskmaster, he was also their tax-col- 
lector, and the taxes were collected by him in the manner which was 
above all most likely to produce friction. The peasant was required 
to work for many months, even in the most favourable case, without 
receiving into his hands any visible return whatever. 

It is thus not surprising that almost inmiediately after these 
wholesale transferences took place, disturbances broke out among 
the ascribed peasants. Disturbance led to repression, repression 
to reprisal, and together with the agitation from somewhat similar 
causes in other classes of the peasantry, these led eventually to 
adhesion to the rebellion of Pugachev.* 

Minor disturbances had occurred from time to time since the 
eighteenth century, and of these brief notice has already been taken ; 
the earhest of the new disturbances took place in 1754. In that 
year the workers at the Avzyano-Petrovsky works of Count P. I. 
Shuvalov and Kosma Matveyev, and those at the Voznesensky 
works of Sivers, refused to work, and force was required to reduce 

^ Hermann, J., op> ciU, pp. 42, 45, 126 ; cited, ibid., pp. 318-19. 

• See infra, vol. ii. book iv. chap. ii. 
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them to submission. The first-mentioned works were in the interior 
of Bashkiria, but the peasants who were ascribed to them lived at a 
distance of 600 versts, in a group of villages near the river Vyatka. 
Soon after the ascription the disturbances began at this place. The 
ukase of the Senate which ascribed the peasants to the works was 
declared by them to be false, and they refused to obey. A military 
command was sent to the villages, accompanied by the legal repre- 
sentative of Count Shuvalov — a lawyer named Jakovlev. The 
peasants succeeded in capturing Jakovlev, and in disappearing with 
him without leaving a trace. A regiment of dragoons was then sent 
from Kazan, Jakovlev was rescued, and the peasants were com- 
pelled, after a large number of them had been flogged, to go to 
the works. Such a measure meant for them really banishment 
with hard labour 

One half of the ascribed peasants were required to labour at the 
works, the other half being left behind to attend to the village 
cultivation. This proportion seemed to the peasants to be 
unfair, and in four years they again revolted. On this occasion 
the peasants succeeded in reducing the proportion of workers 
to one-third. 

In August 1760 the works were sold to E. Demidov, the ascribed 
peasants included. This transference was the occasion of fresh dis- 
turbances. Meetings were held by the peasants, and the situation 
became dangerous. Some of the peasants fled. Rumours, which 
were said to have been originated by the clerks employed by the 
former owner, led to the belief among the ascribed peasants that 
they had not been sold along with the works, but that the peasants 
which had been sold had been merely those who were personally 
bonded to the previous proprietor. Immediately after the sale of 
the works the peasants sent one of their number to St. Petersburg 
to ask the Senate to permit them to leave the works altogether. 
This man found there a printed copy of an ukase of 12th October 
1760, referring to the addition of 60 kopeks to the poll tax, and stating 
that no imposts should be made without the authority of an ukase. 
He hurried back to the works with this document, which the peasants 
at once regarded as a kind of charter of liberties, for by their in- 
terpretation it meant that no work could be demanded without an 
ukase exphdtly ordering it to be performed. The peasant agitators 
^ Semevsky, ii. p. 324. 
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were able to draw off from the works even those who had remained 
lo3?al to the management. 

Colonel Levashov was sent to pacify the peasants. He 
read to them the ukase of the Senate of 31st March 1761, which 
announced that the Governor of Kazan had been ordered to send as 
many dragoons as might be necessary to reduce them to submission, 
and that these should be quartered upon the peasants during the 
whole of the ensuing winter. Notwithstanding this formidable 
threat, the meaning of which the peasants knew well, they would 
not submit. But Levashov seized nine of the principal agitators, 
had them beaten with “ cats,” and sent in irons to Kazan. The 
disturbance was at an end, but only for a time. In August of the 
same year an officer was sent to the villages to collect the peasants 
who were to go to the works ; but on the admission of the officer that 
he had no ukase exphcitly ordering them to go, they refused. Then 
troops were sent, sixty peasants were flogged, one of whom died, 
and then the peasants were marched to the works, ” leaving behind 
them,” as they said, ” their houses, cattle, and seed in their 
fields.” 

But there was to be another act in this peasant tragedy. Seven 
elected petitioners had been sent to St. Petersburg to present a 
petition to the Senate praying that they be protected from the 
manager of the works, Kulaleev, that the '' murders, oppressions, 
and yearly transplantings ” should be investigated, and that they 
be allowed to leave the works. In September the prisoners in Kazan 
wrote to the petitioners in St. Petersburg, ” about our affair no end 
is to be seen, only we are troubled about it greatly and wait for a 
merciful decision.” In January 1762 the petitioners in St. Peters- 
burg wrote : 

” To the village Kotlovka, to the people of the wtr, aldermen, 
and elected, and to other villages. In this we write to you that a 
decision is reached upon our affair, that we should be permitted to 
leave the works, according to the ukase of His Imperial Highness, 
and you ^ould pray about it to the Most Merciful God, and expect 
us to be with you, because our affair is decided ; we only expect the 
merciful ukase.” 

Unfortunatdy there was no such decision, nor any such ukase. 
Either the petitioners were deceived or they themselves deceived. 
This letter was sent by the hands of a retired soldier to the villages ; 
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before it arrived at its destination the petitioners wrote another 
letter.^ 

Sirs, of the village Kotlovka and of other villages who with 
us are ascribed to the Avzyano-Petrovsky Works, to the elected and 
aldermen and to all the people of the mir, our wish is that you should 
remain in long-lasting good health ! To notify you, I, your advocate, 
Afanasi Gulyatschev, and companions, declare to you : After the 
presenting by us of the petition to the Governing Senate, about per- 
mitting us, peasants of the State, to leave the Works, it has been de- 
cided that all of us ascribed to the Works shall be permitted to leave 
them, and we shall not be required to go again. A severe inquiry 
will be held about our ruin, for which inquiry a special messenger 
will be sent out. And we pray, all you people of the mir, in case 
there should come before our arrival an investigator tell him about 
the offences and oppressions which we suffer from the pomyeischek, 
everyone of you without fear. And to those of us who are now 
transplanted to the Works with their families, you had better send a 
messenger to bring them back, but without making disturbance or 
offending the Works people, and the money earned do not allow to be 
left ; but if the Works people will not let it go, pay no attention to 
them. . . . And now the Kazanskaya gubernie chancellery reports 
to the Governing Senate that some of the ascribed, our brothers, 
signed (a paper to the effect that they agreed) to be eternally under 
the Works, altogether twenty-seven of them, who signed in the 
presence of the commander (Levashov) and accepted the regula- 
tions ; and such people, by the force of these regulations, are ordered 
to be sent to Works at Nerchinsk (in Eastern Siberia) into perpetual 
service. And we beg you to take from these people, who signed of 
their own wiU to be under the Works, a written obligation, and after 
that to send them to the Kazanskaya gubernie chancellery, stating 
that they first deceived us and now they deceive the chancellery, and 
on their account we have suffered great ruin and oppression.** 

Here again the petitioners were either erroneously informed or 
they were misleading their fellow-peasants. It was quite impossible 
that the peasants who had agreed to return to the works should be 

1 These letters are given in full by Semevskj'^ because such documents 
are very rare ; and they are reproduced here for the same reason, and because 
they throw light upon peasant psychology. They are express^ in archaic 
language, and are very difficult to render into English. The writer is indebted 
to Zinoviy Peshkov for the S3nnpathetic transla^ns. 
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banished to Eastern Siberia. The letters, however, had so great an 
influence over the peasants that the next draft from the villages for 
the works did not go, and more than half of those who were at the 
works returned to the villages, while others simply ceased to work. 
Thus, at the works of Avzyavo-Petrovsk disturbances were almost 
continuous from 1754 to 1763.^ 

Disturbances of an even more serious character occurred also in 
1754 in the works at Voznesensk, 100 versts from Avzyavo-Petrovsk. 
In that year 1000 souls of tributary peasants, occupying seven villages 
in the district of Kazan, were ascribed to the works. The proceedings 
which followed the ascription are described by the peasants them- 
selves in a petition which they sent to Prince Vyazemsky when, at 
the instance of Katherine II, he made his investigations. 

“ In June 1755,” the peasants said, ‘‘ there came to us from the 
mountain authorities at Kazan, Captain Tomilov, and with him 
three agents of Sivers ; and they called us, the people of the mir, to 
a meeting, and they announced an ukase of Her Imperial Highness, ^ 
about sending us over to the brass-melting works of Voznesensk. 
And we, the people of the mir, obeyed this ukase ; but the captains 
and the agents, seizing our hundred man,® put him in irons, and sent 
him to the works. While driving him for over 25 versts from the 
village, they punished him cruelly with sticks ; and we, the people of 
the mir, know of no offence whatever that has been committed.** ^ 

In 1760 agitation began in the south-eastern part of what is now 
Permskaya guh,, on the European side of the Ural Mountains. In 
the villages of this region there were, in 1756, 5582 souls ascribed to 
the Kaslensky and K5^ht5niisky Works of Nikita Demidov. There 
were two centres of the settlements of the ascribed peasants — one 
near the site of the present town of Kamyshlov, and the other roimd 
the stockaded village of Maslensk and its outskirt, Bamevsk. In 
1760, on the establishment of new works of the Demidovs* at Azyash- 
Ufemsk, the management of the works at Kyshtymsk sent an order 
to the peasants ascribed to the latter works to send workmen to the 
newly established works at Azyash-Uf^sk. The peasants seem to 

^ The details are taken from Semevsky, op. cit., ii. pp. 

* The Empress Elizabeth. 

* The peasants were, for village administrative purposes, divided into 
sotni, or groups of one hundred, and de^yatki, or groups of ten, the chiefs of 
these groups being known respectively as sotsky and desyatsky. 

* ^mevsky, ii. p. 330. 
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have obeyed at once, but when they had gone about i8 versts from 
Maslensk they repented, decided to refuse to go, and returned to 
their villages, taldng with them by force a reluctant minority, and 
beating severely the messenger who had been sent with the order. 
They said to him, Do not come to us again, to send us to the Works. 
We were ascribed to Demidov only for three years, and we have 
already worked these out. Let the other settlements do their 
share.'' 

The peasants then lodged a complaint with the local government 
ofl&ce at Kysht5misk, to the effect that already twelve of their number 
had died owing to the “ tortures " of Demidov's people, and asking 
that they be liberated from the works. The Kyshtymsk authorities 
replied that they were ascribed to Demidov’s works according to an 
ukase of the Senate, that there was no three years' limit, and that it 
was impossible to meet their demand for liberation. At the same 
time the local chancellery of the Ural works administration, “ be- 
sieged by demands " from the management of Demidov’s works, 
urged the peasants to obey orders, and threatened that if they did 
not do so, every tenth man would be flogged with whips, and all the 
others would be beaten with sticks. In order to enforce this order, 
a sub-ofi&cer and a few soldiers were sent to Maslensk. They arrived 
there on i8th June, and found at the stockade a meeting of 900 
people. To begin with, the peasants refused to allow the ofi&cer to 
enter the stockade, but eventually they permitted the whole party 
of soldiers to go to the House of the Mir, which was also surrounded 
by defences. There the peasants went also, armed with guns, 
spears, bows, and sticks. The of&cer read his orders, drawn up by 
Demidov's people, and urged the peasants to abandon their “ evil 
and unreasoning inventions." They answered, “ We do not want 
to go to work for Demidov, and we will not listen to the ukase ; they 
may send ten ukases, and any orders they like, we shall not go to the 
works of Demidov until there is an ukase from the Senate signed 
personaDy by the Empress." 

They then turned the soldiers out of the stockade, sajdng to the 
officer : If you have to remain here with your command, then 

remain in the field outside of the stockade, and not in the houses 
inside ; and if you talk too much, we will kill you and all your 
command." 

The peasants of the Bamevsk outskirt adopted a similar course. 
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In the end of September a captain and six soldiers were sent, 
along with a clerk of Demidov’s, to make another attempt to induce 
the peasants to go to the works. Aware of their coming, the peas- 
ants strengthened the defences of their little fortress and gathered 
within its walls. On this occasion the small body of troops was not 
permitted to enter. A few peasants went out and had a parley 
with the commander. The latter promised that if they agreed to 
go to work, Demidov’s clerk would make a contract with them 
about how much they should be paid in addition to the poll tax, that 
they should neither be beaten nor fined, and that their affzdrs should 
be managed through their sotsky and desyatsky, and that in case any 
of them were accused of any offences, the accused would be brought 
before the ordinary courts. But the peasants were unmoved by 
these promises ; they probably did not believe in their being imple- 
mented. 

** We are ready to die,” they said, “ all of us, but we will not go 
to work.” 

The Senate now took cognizance of the affair and ordered a 
report. On 31st October 1760 an ukase was issued requiring that 
accounts should be drawn up showing how much money the peasants 
received, and requiring also an investigation into the charges of 
beating ; but requiring the peasants to go to the works. In pursu- 
ance of the second part of this ukase, an officer named Simonov was 
sent in February 1761 to inquire into the complaints and to call 
upon the peasants to go to work. Meanwhile, however, the chan- 
cellery of the Orenburgskaya gub., which had charge of the adminis- 
tration of the mountain works within its jurisdiction, found that 
Demidov had no right to send to the Azyash-Ufemsky Works peas- 
ants who were ascribed to the works at Kyshtymsk and at Kaslensk. 
This was a point in favour of the peasants, but it did not relieve 
them from the burden of working at those works to which they were 
ascribed. 

Simonov had been instructed that in case of resistance by the 
peasants, he would be reinforced to any necessary extent. The 
peasants still refused obedience, and Simonov ordered up a detach- 
ment of sixty Cossacks from Chelyabinsk. When the peasants learned 
of this, they said : “ The Captain Simonov gathers Cossacks so as 
to send us to the works ; but we shall not give ourselves up alive 
into their hands ; if they fire against us, we shall act in the same 
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way : we also have plenty of firearms, spears, and sticks, and the 
captain will hardly get out alive from this affair/' Others said, 
“ The Cossacks tell us that they are forbidden to fire upon us." 

The Orenburgskaya gub. chancellery," said one of them, “ did not 
act with us according to the ukase of Her Highness of i6th August 
1760 about justice. We suffered greatly from Demidov and his 
clerks ; we asked that we should be protected against them, and the 
Gubernsky Chancellery put heavy chains upon us, and horns upon 
our necks, and sent us to Treasury works — and the malefactor from 
whom we have suffered so much, the clerk of Demidov, Jakov 
Shirokov, was at that very time in Orenburg, and was allowed to 
walk about." 

When they were asked why they remained shut up in their 
stockade, the peasants answered : "We have heard that commands 
are marching towards us to send us to the works ; in Shadrinsk guns 
are ready, and the clerks of Demidov have brought with them, 
instead of money, seven barrels of irons." 

The next phase of the disturbances was marked by the appear- 
ance on the scene of a detachment of 500 Cossacks of the Don, com- 
manded by Colonel Dulemov. This detachment had not been sent 
specifically to deal with the agitation, but it was being moved in any 
case, and it was convenient that it should stop at the Maslensk 
stockade, where it might be quartered with the peasants, and thus 
might be influential in checking the disturbance. The roads were 
bad in spring, and the Cossacks had to remain for some weeks quar- 
tered in Maslensk and in the villages surroimding it. They had been 
there only a few day^ when quarrels arose between the peasants and 
the Cossacks over forage for the horses. The peasants refused to 
supply it, on the ground that the Cossacks had been sent for by 
Demidov, which was not the fact. 

In March Simonov, accompanied by two superior civil ofiicials, 
went to Madensk to conduct his investigation. They went to the 
House of the Mir ; in and around it there stood armed peasants, 
who answered the demand that they should go to the works. 

" Accomplish first the inquiry into our affair and into the ac- 
counts at the works, then there shall be another talk," shouted the 
peasants in the rear ranks. 

" Do not talk nonsense to us," said two of the leaders ; " as before 
the inquiry, so also after it — ^we shall not work at Demidov's." 
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The civil ofl&dal who had conducted the negotiations, seeing the 
impervious stubbornness of the peasants, drove away. In the end 
of the same month (March) forty-five dragoons were sent to be quar- 
tered in the villeige Polevskoe, and to be at the disposition of Simonov 
in case of need. The peasants took this step very quietly, be- 
cause they had now arrived at the firm conviction that an ukase, 
freeing them from the obligation to work at Demidov's, was bound 
to be issued. They were, indeed, ready to believe any rumour 
favourable to their interests. Such a rumour about an ukase, 
actually either totally non-existent or quite irrelevant, reached them 
at this time and had a wide circulation. 

“ God has given to us now an ukase," they said, “ that we should 
not go to the labours at the works ; now let them bring three regi- 
ments ; we shall not be frightened." 

In the beginning of May an ukase, dated 31st March 1761, did 
indeed arrive from the Senate ; but its terms were not what the 
peasants had anticipated. It ordered that the 500 Don Cossacks 
who were already at Maslensk should remain there, and should be 
reinforced by 200 troops from Orenburg, and even more should the 
Governor of Orenburgskaya guh, so direct. When Simonov went 
again to Maslensk, the force in the neighbourhood had been brought 
up to about 800 Cossacks, dragoons, and other troops. When the 
ukase of the Senate was read to them, they said : 

" Why is nothing mentioned in the ukase about how many of 
our peasants have been beaten to death by Demidov, and what 
injuries we have suffered from him and his clerks ? Our opposition 
only has been denoimced." 

And as stubbornly as before the peasants refused to go to the 
works. The officials tried to deal with the peasants in detail, but 
without success, excepting in a few individual cases. 

Why do you drive all over the villages ? " said the peasants of 
Maslensk, " only to ruin us, perhaps. Give all the necessary ukases 
to the office (of the mir) ; and you have no business to drive all over 
the villages, perhaps only to frighten the people. . . . We have 
heard these ukases many times, and there is written in them alwa)^ 
the same thing." 

The commission of inquiry then told the peasants to hand in 
their complaints. The inquiry dragged on without definite result. 
About 700 Cossacks and dragoons occupied Maslensk and the villages. 
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and the peasants sullenly refused to go to work. Towards the end 
of October it appeared as though this state of matters might last 
throughout another winter. The Orenburgskaya guh. chancellery 
therefore decided to bring matters to an issue. They sent down to 
Meislensk a field-gun with artillery and twenty-four grenadiers ; the 
expenses of this contingent, as well as those of the rest of the troops, 
were to be paid by Demidov.^ The ukase of 31st March was read 
once more on 30th October 1761. 

“ But that is the old ukase ! ” the peasants shouted ; “ we do not 
want to go to work as before ; and the hay ** (for the horses of the 
Cossacks) “ must be furnished by Demidov, and not by us.** 

The troops were now drawn in a circle round the peasants, and 
the field-gun was put into position. A few of the men were arrested 
and whipped. The peasants fell on their knees and cried : 

“ Though you cut ofi every one of our heads, we will not go to 
work for Demidov ; and we will not give hay for the command.** 

Of the peasants who heard the ukase read a second time, twenty- 
five submitted and sixty-four refused to submit. The latter were 
sent under arrest to the neighbouring town of Shadrinsk. All the 
rest of the peasants grouped themselves about the House of the Mir 
to protect their stores of salt and other provisions. 

Complaints were then made to the commission of inquiry about 
the losses to which the peasants had been subjected through the 
quartering upon them for eight months of so large a body of troops. 
The Cossacks and other soldiers have taken, they said, 1528 ricks of 
hay and too sajen of fuel, and they have destroyed the vegetable 
gardens. Yet the peasants had not rioted at all, and had only 
demanded inquiry. We see,** they added, that you have led us 
into the last extreme of poverty and ruin.** These representations 
were answered by the arrival of more troops — ^two companies of 
dragoons, under Captain Vorontsev. The forage for their horses 
involved an additional charge upon the community of 2000 pMs of 
hay per month. 

In the beginning of December 1761 there came a new ukase from 
the Senate, ordering the immediate ** pacification ** of the peasants 
and their despatch to the works without delay. The peasants at 
that time were in three parties — one within the Maslensk stockade, 
in the fenced yaid of the House of the Mir, another in the outskirt 
^ It does not appear that they were paid by Demidov. 
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of Bamevsk, and the third in the village Vodevikovo. All the other 
usual places of abode were deserted. On 8th December the troops 
advanced to the attack of the defended position at the House of the 
Mir, The peasants fired upon them, and a “ hot battle occurred. 
The defence was so stubborn that the Cossacks were obliged to retire. 
The field-gun was then brought, and a breach was made in the wall. 
Grenades were thrown into the yard, but without effect. The place 
was eventually carried by assault by the dragoons, the volley-firing 
of the soldiers being more destructive than the irregular firing of the 
peasants. Many of the combatant peasants escaped, but three 
himdred were captured and sent to prison at Shadrinsk. The losses 
otherwise of the peasants is imknown. The troops lost fifty-two 
wounded. 

The party of peasants at the village of Vodevikovo fled ; the other 
party eventually capitulated without bloodshed. Early in January 
1762, after a struggle lasting for a year and three-quarters, three 
hundred peasants, on foot and moimted, were marched imder an 
escort of sixty Cossacks to the works at Kyshtymsk and at Kaslensk, 
not to the new works at Azyash-Ufemsk, for which they were origin- 
ally destined. The troubles of Demidov and the Commission were 
however, not yet ended. In consequence of a rumour, circulated 
intentionally or otherwise, that they had been liberated from the 
works, and that the commissioners who had sent them there had 
been sent to Moscow in irons, they left the works after having been 
there about a month, and they seem to have made good their escape. 
The peasants who had been in prison in Shadrinsk were sent to the 
works to take their places, and altogether about one thousand were 
sent there from the villages, and about two thousand were reduced 
to obedience by the beginning of March 1762. 

During almost the whole of the period of two years of struggle 
preceding 1762, petitioners from Demidov's peasants had b^n 
waiting patiently in St. Petersburg for an answer to their complaints. 
They were not alone. Numerous petitioners from the peasants of 
other proprietors of mountain works were then at the capital, and 
the Senate was bombarded with petitions.^ Probably by the 

* Among these were petitions from the peasants ascribed to the woiks 
of Chemishev, of Evdokim Demidov, and of the merchant Pokhodya^un. 
See generally Semevsky, ii. pp. 330-42 ; for the latter, see Soloviev, xxv. 
p. 23, 
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order of the Tsar/’ ^ the Senate examined all of the complaints. On 
9th March 1762 the Senate issued an ukase, appointing as commis- 
sioners for the investigation of all the cases, Major-General Kokosh- 
kin and Colonel Daniel Lopatin. The commissioners were in- 
structed to inquire into the causes of the disturbances, into the rates 
of wages paid at the works, and all other relevant matters, and to 
report within two months. Meanwhile the peasants were to remain 
at the works, but none were to be sent to the works by force ; and 
arms were not to be used to “ pacify ” them. If, after inquiry, the 
commissioners had the least suspicion of wrong-doing, the peasants 
who were the victims of it were to be liberated by the commissioners 
on their own initiative. The previously appointed commissioners, 
Simonov and others, at once ceased to act. 

When the petitioners of the peasants returned from St. Peters- 
burg with a copy of this ukase, the peasants immediately petitioned 
for the release of about twenty of their comrades who had been kept 
in prison at Shadrinsk, and the request was granted at once.^ 

Simultaneously with the appointment in March 1762 of Kokoshkin 
and Lopatin by the Senate as commissioners to inquire into the 
peasant disturbances, Court-Councillor Shamshev was dso appointed 
as commissioner to represent the Motmtain Collegium. In May 1762 
the Government transferred Kokoshkin to other functions, and the 
investigation was thenceforward conducted by Lopatin and Shem- 
shev. Six months afterwards the Empress Katherine II gave greater 
importance to the Commission by appointing as its President, Prince 
Vyazemsky. The investigation took a much longer time than had 
been anticipated, and although the first appointed commissioners 
appear to have worked steadily prior to the appointment of Prince 
Vyazemsky, the work was by no means completed ; indeed, up till 
the end of December they had been occupied exclusively in investi- 
gating the cases of the two Demidovs. The reason for the appoint- 
ment of Prince Vyazemsky appears to have been that in the “ paci- 
fication of the peasants on the Dolgoruki estates, in his own district 
of Vyazemsky, he had exhibited great decision of character. He 
had indeed ordered twenty peasants to be shot.* The instructions 
of Katherine II to PrinceVyazemsky were in keeping with this indica- 

^ Semevsky, ii. p. 3^. 

* Arch. Min. of Justice, Nos. 3557-1074, pp. 965 et sea. ; cited by Semevskv. 

P- 343. 

* Semevsky, ii. p. 351. 
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tion. The major point was that the peasants should be compelled 
to work. In order to effect this object, the peasants must ** be 
brought into the usual slavish obedience,'* ^ and then, afterwards, 
the causes of the disturbances were to be investigated. The peas- 
ants were not to be punished indiscriminately. Those who were 
led into error by the owners or by their agents were to be separately 
dealt with. In those cases where disturbances still continued, 
Vyazemsky, accompanied by a sufi&cient military force, was to go at 
once, read the manifesto prepared for the purpose, and then put 
down the disturbances. Obedience to the requirements of the 
manifesto was to be demanded, because “ nobody has the right, 
upon his own authority, to act on account of offences against him ; 
but even though he suffers from oppression, he must obey the 
authority which is appointed according to the will of the Most High. 
. . . Resistance, even though the cause is just, is an unpardonable 
sin against God's commandments. . . . Those who oppose our 
authority resist God." To these expressions in the manifesto re- 
quiring absolute obedience, there was added the sentence : " Our 
just and merciful intention is to correct the simple and those who 
have fallen into error, to defend those against whom offences have 
been committed, and to avoid direct aggression against the peasants 
by administering the works to their advantage, paying them accord- 
ing to their labour, or allowing them to go from the works as may be 
found more advantageous for their own welfare and for the safety 
of the works." * 

The instructions of Katherine II to Prince Vyazemsky required 
him not merely to pimish the peasants for insubordination, but to 
inquire into their grievances, ‘‘ because as the insolence of the peas- 
ants is very injurious in its way, so our humanity cannot endure 
that the enslaving of the peasants should reach beyond the limit of 
endurance, nor that it should be accomplished by torture." Those 
who t5n:annized over the peasants were to be punished by order of 
the Commission if of low rank ; if of high rank, the case had to be 
reported to the Empress, and the offenders had to be kept imder 
guard imtil she decided what was to be done. Y et such punishment 
of owners of works, or of their managers or clerks, was not to be 

^ Coll, of Hist. Soc., vii. pp. 188-95. The manifesto from which this 
quotation and those that follow are taken was written by Teplov and revised 
by N. Panin. Cf. Semevsky, ii. pp. 351-2. 

• Added by Panin. Cf. Semevsky, ii. p. 352. 
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inflicted save in extreme cases, otherwise the peasants might become 
“ too proud,” and might think that they need not perform even 
necessary work. Therefore punishment was to be inflicted only in 
cases of ” grave inhumanity.” In cases of minor offences, such as 
demanding more work than was justifiable, secret punishment was 
to be imposed, so that the “ simple people might not be given a 
motive to step out of servility.” Vyazemsky was also ordered to 
collect information about whether it would not he better to carry on 
the mountain works by means of the employment of free hired working 
men,^ 

In putting down existing disturbances, Vyazemsky was instructed 
to act with severity, “ with fire and sword ” ; but only in case of 
” extreme necessity,” leaving the determination of that to his 
“ wisdom and moderation.” He was also instructed to report 
directly to the Empress. It appears that Katherine examined the 
detailed reports and based decisions upon them.^ 

Vyazemsky entered upon his duties with great activity. He 
went from place to place, traversing vast distances, settling affairs 
diplomatically when he could, but distributing floggings liberally. 
Sometimes he had scarcely begun operations in a new quarter when 
disturbances reappeared in the just pacified ” places. By Decem- 
ber 1763 we find him at Kazan, with his troops exhausted by inces- 
sant marches and imable to send even small reinforcements to his 
subordinates. These subordinates, after forced marches through 
forests and unpopulated regions, where they could hardly obtain 
forage for their horses, arrived sometimes at their destination only 
to find the villages deserted, and the peasants disappearing in the 
distance, fleetly traversing the snow on snow-shoes. Excepting on 
the roads, and there only with difl&culty, pursuit was impossible. 
When, as often happened, the force was insignificant, and the peas- 
ants were numerous, the latter stood their ground, and nothing could 
be done. Vyazemsky did not disguise, either from himself or from 
the Empress, the real causes of the disturbances. Soon after he 
entered upon his duties Katherine wrote to V5razemsky on 3rd July 
1763, Your last report of 3rd June I have read thoroughly. The 
regulations which you have drawn up for all the works which have 

^ Coll. Hist. Soc., vii. pp. 188-95 It does not appear that he grappled 
with this question. 

* Coll, of Hist. Soc., ii. p. 276 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 352. 
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been, visited by you ... I approve. . . . Your reiucirks about the 
oppression at the works, the distance between the works and the 
villages of the ascribed peasants, and about the rest, pleased me. 
They shall serve for the general examination of all the mountain 
affairs.” ^ 

Later Vyazemsky appeared to arrive at the conclusion that the 
disturbances must be checked whenever they began, otherwise they 
soon grew to such ma.gnitude that ” even the most useful measures 
might not succeed.” Notwithstanding the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, Vyazemsky had succeeded by the end of the year 1763 in 
pacif5dng ” aU the ascribed peasants in the regions of Kazan, 
Orenburg, and in the portion of Western Siberia included in his 
operations, and by that time all the ascribed peasants were at the 
various works.* 

Prince Vyazemsky was undoubtedly severe upon the peasant 
agitators ; * but his reports constitute the gravest indictment upon 
the whole system of bondage and forced labour. These reports 
disclose an amazing system of violation of regulations, of petty 
bribery, of requisitions in kind, and of chronic corruption on the part 
of officials, imderlying the discontent of the peasants. The more 
severe the regulations, the more easily could the functionaries of the 
works extort bribes. Even a workman who earned only 5 kopeks 
per day would pay something to escape a flogging. Bribes were 
given amoimting to from 5 kopeks to 2 rubles. One peasant gave 
10 kopeks to a carpenter employed at the works in order to escape 
a flogging. One official exacted ten pounds of fish, another a horse, 
another four loads of hay, another a sledge, another required the 
peasants to shoe his horses, &c. &c. Although these bribes were 
comparatively small, they fell upon people who were at all times 
at the margin of subsistence. To them a few kopeks meant the 
difference between living and not living. Some of the officials 
against whom charges of corruption were made, confessed,^ others 

^ State Archives of Min. of Foreign Adairs, x. No. 170, p. 147. (From 
the papers of G. N. Teplov.) Cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 353. 

■ Arch, of Min. of Justice, Nos. 3556 — 1073, pp. 983-1077 ; cited by 
Semevsky, ii. p. 358. 

* On the number of his punishments, and the nature of them, see infra, 
p. 465. 

* One of those who confessed that he had received numerous bribes was 
KuMeev, Demidov’s agent in the ascribed ” villages. See Semevsky, ii. 
p. 380. For other cases, see ibid., p. 388. 
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refused to admit that they took anything illegitimately from the 
peasants. 

An almost universal complaint by the peasants was to the effect 
that they were compelled to work at the works during harvest, when, 
in order to support their families in the villages to which they be- 
longed, they were obliged to be in the fields. This practice was 
against the regulations of the Mountain Collegium ; but its existence 
was admitted in some works, and Vyazemsky ordered additional 
payment to be made to the peasants on this account.^ A complaint 
made to Prince Vyazemsky by the peasants of the works of Nikita 
Demidov states the effects of this practice vividly. 

“We were sent away from our houses to the heaviest labours at 
the Works, and in our homes there were left only our wives and chil- 
dren, with the old and invalid people who cannot work, who not 
only could not plough or seed in the spring and autumn, but the 
seeded crops they could not gather from the fields, and these, on 
accoimt of neglect or of other causes, were damaged by the beasts. 
And many, not only the poor, but also the middle and other peasants, 
not being able to work out their taxes, did not leave the works be- 
cause they are so far away. They leave their houses, and these fall 
into neglect.*' ^ 

One of the most important affairs with which Prince Vyazemsky 
had to deal was the affair of the attempted transference of the 
Maslensk State peasants to the new works at Azyash-Uftosk 
belonging to Evdokim Demidov, whose brother possessed the 
works at Khyshtymsk and Kaslensk, to which they were ascribed. 
In reply to the complaint of the peasants, Kulaleev, the agent of 
Demidov, who resided in the ascribed villages, and whose business 
it was to send the required number of peasants to the works, stated 
that some of the peasants were transferred to the works by the 
previous owner in accordance with Article XII of the Regulations 
of the Mountain Collegium,® and that the same peasants who had 
meanwhile escaped from the works were retransferred after the 
sale of the works to E. Demidov by Colonel Levashov, and not by 
Kulaleev himself. When they ran away a second time, however, 
Kulaleev had sent about two-thirds of the original number back 
again. The question was whether State peasants could be sold 

^ At the Kamsky Works, e,g. Semevsky, ii. p. 367. * Ibid., p. 374. 

* F.C.L., X.. No. 7766, sec. 12 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. pp. 316 and 376. 
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along with works to which they were ascribed. The previous 
investigators, Shamshev and Lopatin, had evaded the question, 
but Vyazemsky grappled with it boldly. His decision was that 
the former owner of the works, Matveyev, had no right to transfer 
the State peasants to the purchaser of the works, E. Demidov, 
without the permission of the Mountain Collegium. The attempt 
to transfer peasants to the works of Nikita Demidov who were not 
legally ascribed to them nor to the works of Evdokim Demidov, 
was therefore, it may be presumed, a fortiori, illegal. It appeared, 
however, to Vyazemsky, that he could not adopt the logici course 
consequent upon his decision, and return to their villages the 
peasants illegally transferred. To do so seemed likely to affect the 
continuity of production at the works. He therefore referred the 
affair, with his decision, to the Empress. On 3rd July 1763 Katherine 
wrote to Prince Vyazemsky ; 

“ About the transferred peasants, I cannot just now issue an 
ukase requiring that they should be returned to their former 
settlements (although their transference was carried out by the 
owners against the ukase on the subject) fearing that, in 
remedying this evil, I might produce another. Many of the 
peasants have been trained to various trades. This has to 
be considered. But from henceforward the works owners must 
be severely forbidden to transfer the ascribed peasants to their 
works.” ^ 

The unfortunate peasants were thus obliged to remain. It 
appears from the reports of Vyazemsky that there were many 
special features in connection with the works at Avzyano-Petrovsk. 
The nearest villages from which the ascribed peasants were obliged 
to go to the works were situated at a distance of 400 versts, and 
the farthest villages were at a distance of 688 versts. Each 
journey (one way) occupied from four to five weeks. In the winter 
the route was even dangerous. The peasants said that four of 
them had been frozen to death, and five of them had been lost. 
It was necessary for the peasants who were ordered to go to the 
works to provide themselves with horses. They were not allowed 
to take indifferent horses, but were obliged sometimes to exchange 
two poor horses for one good one in order that they might go 

^ State Arch. Min. of Foreign Aff., x.. No. 170, p. 147 ; cited by Semevsky, 
ii. p. 377- 
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altogether, and go quickly. Peasants who were not ready with 
good horses at the appointed time were beaten.^ 

Again, there was a difference at these works, in the methods of 
pa3nnent, between those who were ascribed, but who were not trans- 
ferred to the works with their families, and of those of the latter 
group. The former received all their remuneration, including poll- 
tax money, in cash, and paid their poll tax themselves, through 
the villages in which they were domiciled, while the latter only 
received wages after their poll tax was worked out. 

But the payment of wages due was sometimes largely in aixear. 
Occasionally this condition occurred through embezzlement by 
subordinates ; ^ but at other times the retention of wages and the 
refusal of payment for works was ofl&cial. 

The situation of the ascribed peasants who retained connection 
with their villages was, as we have seen, bad enough. They might 
be marched ofi at short notice at any time to the works — travelling 
hundreds of miles — and there perhaps they might be detained while 
they knew that their crops were rotting in their unharvested fields, 
to the ruin of themselves and their families. The situation of those 
who were transferred by families to the works, and who were there- 
fore obliged to sever their connection with the land, was even worse. 
For example, the Syesertsky Works, which had been built by the 
order of the Treasury in the reign of the Empress Anna, were 
granted to Turchaninov in 1759, with several villages. The peasants 
in these villages had been ascribed to the works ; and when they 
worked there they received the amount they earned above their 
poll tax in money, and in some years they were not required to 
work at all, in which case they paid their poll tax in cash them- 
selves, remaining in their villages, engaging in cultivation, and, in so 
far as they were State peasants, leading a free life. When the 
works were handed over to Turchaninov, all this was changed. He 
proceeded to distribute the peasants among the different works 
belonging to him, removing them from their villages, enrolling 
them as permanent workshop employees, and pa3ring them only 
3 kopeks per day in wages. They were apparently obliged to work 

^ According to the statement of Kulaleev, agent of Demidov, by whom 
the depsirture of the peasants was organized. C/. Semevsky, ii. p. 380. 

* As in the case of Kulaleev, who seems to have embez^ed some 700 rubles, 
or to have retained it in his hands instead of paying it to the peasants to whom 
it belonged. Cf. Semevsky, ii. p. 382. 
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on Sundays and holy days without pa57ment. The peasants sent 
a petition to Vyazemsky, and he righted this wrong. He decided 
that Turchaninov had no right to acj as he did, that the peasants 
must be regarded as ascribed, and not as permanent workshop 
employees, and that the established wage of 5 hopeks must be paid 
to them, as well as arrears of deficiently paid wages.^ 

The system of “ mutual responsibility ” seems to have been 
utilized to a certain extent. Instead of drawing a large number of 
peasants from an ascribed village, only a few might be drawn, and 
these would be required to work without any payment excepting 
their food and housing ; while those who were left, and were thus 
exempted from work, were expected to compensate the workers. 
At the works of Count Chernyshev there were sixteen peasants on 
conditions of this kind. Prince Vyazemsky ordered them to be 
returned to their villages, and forbade the continuance of the 
system. So also he ordered some watchmen who were on the 
same terms at the Jagoshikhinsky Works to be remunerated at 
the rate of 5 kopeks a day for all the time that they had been 
employed there.* 

There are some indications in Vyazemsky’s reports of the ex- 
cessive poverty of some of the peasants whose labour was being 
exploited for the mountain works. For example, the peasants of 
a village in Cherdynsky district were obliged to send ten men and 
ten horses to the works of Count Chernyshev. They petitioned to 
be allowed to send twenty men and no horses,® evidently because 
to send probably all the horses they had meant to cripple the 
working force of the community beyond repair. It was more 
economical to spare the men. 

In one establishment only, namely, in that of Guriev, Prince 
Vyazemsky found old men and children belonging to the ascribed 
peasantry. Since no ukase permitted their employment, he 
ordered the children to be sent back to their villages, and he ordered 
also that the difference between the wages they received and the 
wages of adults should be paid to them with all arrears.^ 

^ AycH. Min. of Justice, No. 3558 — 1075, PP- I44» I47» ^97> 209 et seq. ; 
cited by Semevs^, op. cit., ii. p. 384. 

* Semevsky, ii. p. 385. 

* Ibid., p. 386; quoted from Arck. Min. Justice, No. 3555 — 1072, p. 336. 

* Afch. Min. of Just., No. 3559 — 1076, pp. 1001 et seq. j dt^ by Semevsky, 
ii. p. 386. 
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Prince Vyazemsky punished the peasants ^ severely ; but he 
also fined the management, as we have seen, and he punished the 
managers and clerks, although he seems to have been reluctant to 
punish superior works officials. In the mountain works, as a 
whole, the following is a list of the punishments inflicted by his 
order upon those managers and clerks who were found guilty of 
various offences against the peasants : two beaten with rods thrice ; 
sixty flogged with lashes once ; seventeen beaten with rods once ; 
three dismissed from service (one of these being deprived of his 
status and sent to work out poll tax) ; four put upon bread and water 
for two weeks ; eight for one week ; one reprimanded for taking 
bribes. AH those who took money illegally from the peasants 
on their own account were obliged to return the money to the 
persons from whom they had taken it. 

As might be expected, the number of complaints forwarded to 
him by the peasants which led to decisions in their favour and to 
the punishment of the accused was very small compared to the 
total number. He seems to have been extremely reluctant to fix 
the blame for the deaths of peasants after flogging. Such deaths 
occurred frequently, according to the complaints. He investigated 
many cases, and unless the victims actually died under the lash, 
he refused to convict. One case which he investigated, but in 
which the decision was given by the chancellery of the Chief De- 
partment of Moimtain Works, may be cited because of the naivete 
of the judgment. A peasant called Zapin complaiued to the local 
government ofiice at Perm that an overseer had cruelly beaten his 
brother, who, being sent afterwards to carry ore, had died on the 
way. The affair came before the chancellery, which decided that, 
“ From the circumstances of the case, it is apparent that 
the said peasant, Zanin, came to his death by nothing else 
than the will of God, through which many people die even 
without the slightest beating, but because of the ending of 
their life.’’ 2 

The peasants’ accounts of the “ pacifications ” of Vyazemsky, 
and also of those prior to his time, throw much light upon their 
subsequent attitude to the Government. For example, in 1756 
the peasants of one of the villages ascribed to the works of Sivers 
at Voznesensk had quartered upon them six companies of soldiers. 

^ Cf. infra, p. 465. • Semevsky, ii. p. 395. 
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In order to support these unwelcome guests they had to sacrifice 
all their small animals. To propitiate the commande-: of the 
detachment, a certain Major Ostalf, they proposed to gi^^e him a 
present. 

“ We orphans,** they said afterwards, “ went to the gentleman 
Major Osip Markych and bowed to him. Our representative said 
to him, to our gentleman, that the people of the mir bw to his 
high birth, with a pM of honey ; and this major struck our repre- 
sentative in the face, and said to us, to the people of the mir, * I 
am not a ruble guest. You*ll give to my steward five rubles ; and 
besides you*ll bring to me to Khmelevka (an adjoining village) 
thirty rubles ; and fetch a pair of horses,* and he went from us 
to Khmelevka, and he ordered us, the people of the mir, to be at his 
orders, and we, the people of the mir, went after him to Khmelevka, 
and we found the interpreter Mosogutka ** (who was in Ostalf *s 
service), “ and we began to ask grace from him, that he should 
report to the gentleman about our need, and he said to us, the 
people of the mir, * Give me one ruble, and to the major*s steward 
two,* and we gave them the three rubles he demanded, and this 
steward and the interpreter ordered us to go to the Major, and the 
Major took from us eight rubles, and to his aide-de-camp we gave 
one ruble.** 

Afterwards Ostalf seems to have taken from the peasants 
thirty sheepskins, a head of sugar, a quantity of cloth, and 
six sheep, while his officers took thirty pz^ds of honey, and the 
soldiers plundered the women*s stores of linen. This plimder 
was collected after twenty of the men had been punished 
with “ cats.** 

Worse remains to be told. Upon the villages of Nijni-Toima, 
Taveli, Sekenesy and Kosteneyeva, in the district of Kazan, which 
were ascribed to the works of Shuvalov, there was quartered in 
1761-1762 the Revalsky regiment of dragoons under the command 
of Colonel Levashov. The villages had already been “pacified** ; 
but this did not prevent the most shameless conduct on the part of 
officers and men alike. Women and children were violated in the 
streets, and the honour of no woman was saved without a heavy 
bribe. This affair was investigated by Vyazemsky, who said that 
so grave a breach of the military regulations could not be left without 
punishment ; but the punishments were not in accordance with 
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the offences. The ofl&cers were merely kept imder arrest for two 
weeks or were sent to other commands.^ 

There were no doubt many similar if less gross cases, but the 
fear of reprisals seems to have shut the peasants* mouths about 
them. 

The proprietors of the works in which these disturbances 
occurred were sometimes noblemen, like Count Shuvalov or Count 
Chernyshev, but sometimes they were men who had risen from 
the ranks. All of them must have known, at all events in a general 
way, of the proceedings at their works. Not one of them appears 
in any way to have exhibited any sense of responsibility. They 
were wealthy and influential persons, whose support of the throne 
was of consequence, and thus when blame was thrown upon the 
management, it was thrown, not upon them, but upon their agents. 
Those of them to whom the peasants appealed turned a deaf 
ear to them, like Nikita Demidov, or had their petitioners flogged, 
like Turchaninov. Among the proprietors who had risen from 
the ranks, one of the most characteristic was Pokhodyashin, who 
possessed two works at Voskresensk and at Petropavlovsk. In his 
youth this man had been a carpenter and a carrier ; then he 
became a merchant, and afterwards a grantee of mountain works. 
He founded the works of Petropavlovsk in 1758. In his wooden 
house at Verkhoturye he had thirty decorated and luxuriously 
furnished chambers. There he entertained high dignitaries of the 
State, and gave rich presents in suitable quarters. ** He built 
and decorated churches, and gave charity on Saturdays. * * Although 
he was ignorant, he was a man of original character, and his dealings 
with his peasants (of whom he had ascribed to Petropavlovsk alone, 
4200) were very astute.^ He transferred the peasants to his works, 
gave them all they required in food, clothing, &c., and kept them 
in absolute debt dependence upon himself. The peasants had been 
ascribed for the limited period of ten years ; but by the end of 
that period he had long recruited most of them as permanent 
workmen. Pokhodyashin was not fastidious about whom he em- 

^ Arch. Min. Justice, No. 322 — 2805, pp. 1-17; cited by Semevsky, ii. 
P- 398. 

* On Pokhodyashin, see Soloviev, xxv. c. i. and xxvii. c. ii. ; Longinov, 
Novikov and the Martinists, pp. 233-6 ; Chupin, N., “ On the Origin and 
Development of Mountain Works in the Bogoslovsky Urals,” in The Mountain 
Journcu (1873), Nos. 5-6, p. 318 ; cited by Semevslty, ii. pp. 391-3. 
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ployed at his works^ came to him many fugitives and others 

without passports, who were willing to work all winter for mere 
subsistence and shelter ; and who, when they were paid, were not 
in a position to be strict about wages accounts.^ The conditions 
imder which they worked and lived are described as having been 
very bad, and the mortality among his workmen high, yet, saving 
at an early period (in the reign of Peter III), there were no serious 
complaints excepting from some ascribed peasants who had a 
long distance to go to the works. It is evident that Pokhodyashin 
kept a shrewd eye upon his managers, and did not allow them to 
plimder either the peasants or himself ; and that he found it better 
to give bis peasants plenty to eat and drink than to have them 
starving and discontented. The exploitation of them under good 
conditions was really much more effective. 

By an ukase of 31st March 1761, the Senate ordered that the 
military expenses of the pacification ” at Maslensk should be 
charged to Demidov. Should they not be paid by him — ^though 
why payment should not be enforced does not appear — ^they should 
be collected from the local administration, which should have the 
right to recover from Demidov. Prince Vyazemsky, in the spirit of 
tlfis ukase, ordered that compensation should be paid to the Mas- 
lensk peasants for the hay which they had supplied to the Cossacks 
while they were quartered upon them. This, however, was not 
done ; and the affair ends in confusion, the Senate issuing an 
ukase charging the expenses of pacification upon the guilty,'’ 
but as the guilty were already punished and ruined, nothing seems 
to have been collected from any one. The peasants had already 
really paid the expenses in maintaining the troops quartered upon 
them, and in the heavy losses from their extortions. 

Generally, the investigation and '' pacification " of the peasants 
by Prince Vyazemsky, in spite of his obvious ability and con- 
scientiousness, seems to have produced an effect upon the peasant 
mind other than he intended. They appear to have thought that 
at last there was a real ukase, signed by Her Imperial Highness 
herself, and a real dignitary, specially sent by her, had come to do 
justice to everybody. What justice had been done ? They were 
still tied to the hated works, more firmly than before ; they bad 
still to deal with many of the same managers as formerly, and 
^ Semevsky, ii. p. 51 1. 
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they were still exposed to the same oppression^ The last word of 
authority had been said, and this was the Result. ^ Something else 
must happen. They must eventually take the righting of their 
wrongs into their own hands whenever the opportunity offered. 

Prince Vyazemsky was recalled in the end of 1763 by the Empress, 
by whom he had been appointed Procurator-General. His suc- 
cessor, A. I. Bibikov, afterwards celebrated as Marshal of the 
Legislative Commission of Katherine, arrived at Kazan on 4th 
January 1764,2 and he remained in the mountain region tmtil 
October of the same year. The bic^aphy of Bibikov was written 
by his son, who says of his father that he was more humane than 
V5^emsky, that he “ moderated as much as possible the severity 
of the punishments, and by kind behaviour tried to enter into the 
confidence of the peasants.” 2 Statistics of the punishments of 
Vyazemsky and Bibikov, although they cannot be held to prove the 
contrary quite decisively, suggest that this statement is due to 
filial partiality. Bibikov was master of the mountain region for a 
period of about nine months. During that time he “ pacified ” five 
works, and punished 196 people. Of these latter, 18 were flogged 
with the kniit, 49 were lashed thrice, 49 twice, 44 once, and 36 
were beaten with sticks. 

Vyazemsky was master for almost thirteen months. He 
** pacified ten works, punished 235 people, 38 with the kniit, 
88 thrice with lashes, 83 once, and 26 were beaten with rods.^ On 
the face of the statistics, Vyazemsky seems to have been the more 
clement, especially as he had the harder task, arriving as he did 
when disturbances had been going on for several years ; while 
Bibikov arrived after the back of the resistance had been broken, 
and after the peasants in the more important centres had been 
pacified for the time. 

Up till the end of this period the peasant movements were 
sporadic and detached. Indeed the peasants were not without 
jealousy of their neighbomrs who appeared to be favoured in some 
way. Let the other settlements do their share ; we have done 
ours,” said, for example, the Maslensk peasants. The authorities 


^ Cf. Semevsky, ii. p. 383. 

* Memoirs of Bibikou (Moscow, 1865), pp. 22-3 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. 
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were thus able to defeat the peasants in detail, and in some measure 
to nip germinating disturbances before they broke out. The means 
of communication were deficient, the moimtain region was scantily 
populated, and the movement of troops was exceedingly difficult, 
yet the peasants were inadequately armed ; they were collected 
in undisciplined mobs, hampered by their women and children, and 
almost destitute of leaders. What they did possess was a stubborn 
character which enabled them to endure defeat, flogging, im- 
prisonment, and the death before their eyes of their comrades, 
without the subjugation of their indomitable spirit. Their re- 
sistance was altogether unreasonable ; it was transparently useless 
to stand up to be shot by the volleys of the troops, and yet they 
did so. They were vanquished continuously, and yet the survivors 
continued the struggle. What the peasants of the Mountain Works 
did in the fifties and sixties of the eighteenth century is simply 
what the Slav peoples have been doing alwajrs. They may only be 
finally conquered by extermination, and they are too fecund to be 
exterminated. 

The mere numbers of the peasants, their distribution over an 
immense area, and the very characteristic of stubbornness, rendered 
leadership among them difficult. Leaders rarely emerged, and 
when they did so, they were mistrusted whenever they proposed 
to compromise with the enemy. However trifling were the oc- 
casions of the peasants’ disturbances, the real causes imdoubtedly 
were the compulsory labour at distasteful work,^ the conditions 
under which that work was performed, the low scale of wages, 
and the uncertain and arbitrary method of remuneration, for which 
the fiscal arrangements of the Treasury were much to blame. But 
even had the administration been quite unexceptionable, there 
must have been grave difficulties in conducting, by force or other- 
wise, a people accustomed to agriculture and possessing a pas- 
sionate devotion to the soil, from their customary occupation to 
another which to them was invincibly repugnant. Not only were 
they unused to mechanical employment on a large scale, and to 

^ Among some of the Russian peasantry there is still a strong prejudice 
against -the use of metals, because their exploitation is indissodably con- 
nected in the peasant xnind with forced labour and violence. See, e.g., 
Materials towards the History of the Russian Sects, vol. i., Letters of Peter 
Veregin (in Russian) (Christchurch, Hants, 1901). 
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underground working/ but the iron ore which they mined was 
smelted and manufactured into cannon in the works to which they 
were ciscribed, and then this cannon was used to shoot them down 
when they asked for the wages which were due to them, or when 
they wanted to go home to their fields in the villages in which they 
were bom and for which they pined. Such was the point of view 
of the peasant. 

From the point of view of the administration, it was necessary 
for Russia to obtain iron. Her frontiers must be protected, and 
her position as a great nation must be established. The existence 
of bondage right had prevented the growth of free labour which 
might have been exploited for the purpose, therefore bondage 
right must be used to secure the manufacture of what the Govern- 
ment urgently needed. Under free labour the conditions might 
have been littie better than they were under bondage ; but freedom 
counts for something, and it is possible that the transition from 
agnculture to industry might have been effected in Russia with no 
greater friction than it was effected in Western Europe. Bondage 
right was thus the primary cause, if not of the disturbances, at ail 
events of the character which they assumed, an important con- 
tributory cause being the industrial revolution. But the dis- 
turbances at the Moimtain Works were not the only evidences of 
friction. The possessional peasants in factories other than metalli- 
ferous, and the agricultural peasants, were all in a state of unrest. 
They were all feeling the tightening of the knot of bondage, and 
they were all, voluntarily or involuntarily, struggling to release 
themselves. Thus the general cause of the disturbances in the 
eighteenth century was undoubtedly the existence of bondage 
right. 

It should also be remarked that progressively throughout the 
eighteenth century, town residents, peasants “ separated ** from 
their villages and pa3ung ohrdk, and other categories of free ** 
persons went voluntarily to the works where also ‘‘ ascribed 
peasants were employed and worked for wages. In 1734 it ap- 
pears, for example, that the Demidovs had in their worfe equal 
numbers of ** free hired ” workers and “ ascribed ” peasants. 
According to the reports of that time, Demidov turned out from his 

1 The xmnes were largely run in level cuttings from the faces of the hills, 
in which the minerals occurred. 
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works twice as much iron as the output of the Treasury works, 
and produced his iron at a lower cost. This circumstance was 
attributed to the fact that so large a proportion of his working 
hands was freely hired.^ 

The question of employing volimtary labour at the Treasury 
works in the Urals and in Bashkiria had come before the Senate 
so early as 1725 ; but owing to the fear that the annoimcement of 
voluntary emplo5nment for large numbers of men would result in 
attracting fugitives into Siberia and Bashkiria from the estates of 
European Russia, the idea was at that time abandoned. Indeed 
Gennin was instructed on 14th June 1725 to try not to employ 
voluntary labour, and not to take into the works “ free hired 
working men with passports ** ; but he was to carry on the works 
exclusively by means of the labour of the defined settlements.^ 

Apart from the effect upon the estates of European Russia in 
encouraging “ separations and even flights, the effect of mingling 
** free hired workmen,** working voluntarily for wages, with 
ascribed peasants working obligatorily for taxes, must have been 
to excite discontent among the latter. 

The inefficiency of the forced labour at the Treasury works, 
even before the disturbances in the mountain region assumed any 
considerable proportions, led the Senate, in 1730, to ask Gennin to 
consider how the works might be carried on without the labour 
of ascribed peasants.^ In 1734 Tatishev was instructed to try, in 
some of the works in the regions of Tobolsk and Verkhotursk, to 
introduce free hired ** workmen, but in such a way that they 
should not be permitted to settle or to many in the villages ascribed 
to the works. Treasury or private,^ 

Ostermann, who was a native of the Baltic provinces, and who 
was, therefore, inclined to approve of free labour for industrial 
enterprises, urged in I739» ^ flis Meditations about promoting 
Mountain Works in Russia, that the labour of ascribed peasants 
should be avoided as much as possible. “ Experience shows,** he 
says, that ascription of villages does not lead to the benefit of 
the Treasury, but, on the contrary, to the injury of it, as well as 

^ Cf, Semevsky, ii. p. 400. 

* The Mountain Journal (1826), No. 5, p. 144; cited by Semevsky, iu 
p. 599* 

* Hermann, Hist, Sketch, p. 124 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. sgg,' 

* F.C.L., ix.. No. 6559, p. 14 ; cited, ibid., p. 400. 
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to the ruin of the peasants and of the viUages, although it does lead 
to the benefit of the administrators. The rich and well-to-do 
among the ascribed peasants buy themselves off, and the poor work 
so indolently that an ascribed peasant will take three days to do 
what might be done in one day. For that reason his labour is 
expensive. . . . Therefore it is better to try to carry on the re- 
quired work by means of free hired people.’’ 

Ostermann recognized the difficulty of securing, imder the con- 
temporary conditions of Russia, a sufficient number of hired 
labourers. He therefore proposed to form settlements near the 
works of people who might be permanently employed there. He 
proposed also to give them sufficient land for their needs. The 
children of these people would be brought up to the mountain 
trades, and thus eventually there would be no lack of skilled labour. 
He suggested that inducements should be offered to foreign miners 
to settle at the mountain works.^ Ostermann ’s project did not 
meet with the approval of Shemberg,^ whose co-operation was 
necessary, and it feU into oblivion. 

But there were some who foimd the voluntary employment of 
free hired labour in technically difficult industries more economi- 
cally advantageous than the obligatory emplo5nnent of ascribed 
peasants, who were sometimes not very efficient, and who were 
always grumbling that they were kept away from their villages, 
and from their wives and families. Among these enterprising 
persons were Tverd5rshev and Myasnikov, the pioneers in the 
exploitation of the mineral deposits of the interior of Bashkiria. 
Tverd5^hev, who was himself a peasant paying poU-tax, in spite of 
the difficulties which he encountered from the attacks of the warlike 
and turbulent Bashkiri, succeeded in establishing himself in the 
country. He built forts, garrisoned them, stocked them with arms 
and ammunition, smelted large quantities of copper and iron, and 
paid annually a large sum to the State, without even asking for the 
ascription to his works of any peasants. As a reward for this, 
the Senate transferred him from the peasantry, and made him a 
collector of taxes.® 

^ Quoted by Semevsky, ii. pp. 400-1. 

* Arch. Min. Interior : Aff. of Mountain Trades and Works, art. 8 ; cited 
by Semevs!^, ii. p. 401 . 

® Soloviev, xxiv. p. 247 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 401. 
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In the higher spheres, the continuous complaints of the ascribed 
peasants were very troublesome, and from an early period even 
dangerous. The State peasants were in general fairly contented, 
but disturbances were contagious ; the State peasants in general 
might be influenced by them, and if the peasants of the pomyet- 
scheke joined forces with them, the contagion might spread widely. 
In 1756 the Senate ordered the Mountain Collegium to inquire into 
the whole subject of ascription of the State peasants, to consider 
how the sending of peasants for immense distances from their 
villages to the works could be avoided, and to invent some useful 
means for preventing the peasants from being exhausted and 
ruined. On the other hand, the measures which might be re- 
commended were to be consistent with the continuity of the works. ^ 
Nothing seems to have come of this inquiry ; but the question 
came up again in 1761, when the Demidov case was brought before 
the Senate. General Kosturin, who was sick and unable to be 
present when the affair was discussed, sent his written opinion, to 
the effect that it was a question whether the State peasants should 
be used for ascription to works, and that Demidov should be 
required to hire free people, to use his own peasants, or to purchase 
peasants for himself, and that aU owners of works should be obliged 
to do likewise.^ In this year (1761) the Mountain Collegium re- 
ported to the Senate that it had decided to impose the following 
regulations upon the owners of works where ascribed peasants 
were employed : (i) That each year rolls should be drawn up 

with an exact statement of the taxes which had to be worked out, 
and what work had to be done, and that these rolls should be sent 
to the vfllages; (2) on receipt of these rolls, the peasants them- 
selves should allot the works, through the ‘ elected * under oath ; 
(3) during agricultural work the peasants should not be sent to 
the works ; (4) transference of ascribed peasants with their families 
to the works was to be forbidden, on the grounds that should the 
peasants leave their villages, they would sacrifice all their buildings, 
plough-lands, and meadows, and that they would require to dear 
new plough-lands at the works, even if there were sufficient land 
at the works — ^which was not always the case. The works owners 

^ Arch, of Mountain Dept . : Aff. of Mountain Collegium, No. 1973. 
Ajff. No. II, p. 13 ; cited, ibid., p. 402. 

• Soc. of Mist, of Ancient Russia (1863), ii. pp. 41-4 ; cited, ibid. 
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would have to permit exemptions from work for years, and would 
have to advance money to the peasants to enable them to settle/' 
The Collegium proposed to recommend the owners of works not to 
employ ascribed State peasants, but to purchase peasants in the 
same way as the owners of private factories were doing. In order 
to enable the owners to carry out this recommendation, the Col- 
legium proposed to leave the ascribed peasants in their then position 
for five years, and then to liberate them from ascription, unless 
they desired to remain.^ 

On 9th August 1762, the Empress Katherine II, in approving 
of a proposal of the Senate to impose a royalty of 10 per cent, upon 
all the products of the metallurgical works, payable in these 
products, added the remark, and to consider about the Treasury 
works which had been granted, with ascribed peasants." ^ 

The Senate then drew up a plan proposing to ofier all the re- 
maining Treasury works to be given as grants to any persons or 
companies who would imdertake to carry them on, but without 
any ascribed peasants. The grants were to include the necessary 
artisans ; but these were to remain in that position for not more 
than ten years ; additional workmen were to be freely hired, and 
after the lapse of the period mentioned all workmen were to be 
freely hired. Peasants required for the works were to be purchased. 
All peasants who had been ascribed for a long period, since 1734, 
were to be liberated at once, and the remainder were to be left 
under ascription “ until further inquiry." Reports were to be made 
to the Senate about all disputes arising between the ascribed 
peasants and the owners of the works.® 

The commission of Prince Vyazemsky supervened, and these 
plans were laid aside. The ukase of 9th April 1763, altered the 
relations of the owners of works to the ascribed peasants very 
considerably. It removed the anomalous working out of taxes, 
by obliging the owners to pay the peasants for their work in cash, 
leaving them to pay their taxes to the State themselves, as they had 
been doing prior to their ascription.^ The judicial relations of the 
ascribed peasants to their owners were also altered at the same 

^ No ukase was issued in accordance with these reconunendations. 
Semevsky, ii. p. 403. 

• Ihid. 

• Arch. Min. Foreign A ffairs : Relations with the General Procurators, 

No. 4 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 404. * Ibid., p. 405. 
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time, although gradually, as Vyazemsky proceeded with his work. 
Formerly the managers and clerks at the works punished the 
peasants for infringement of the regulations ; now a difierent 
system was to be adopted. The mir came to play an important 
role. The himdred men (elected representatives of a hundred 
peasants) together with elected aldermen (two or three from each 
village), and two clerks of the mir, formed an assembly for the 
discussion of all relations with the works. By it were appointed 
the peasants who were to go to the works, and upon it was laid the 
responsibility of seeing that such peasants did the work assigned 
to them. The assembly was also a court before whom offenders 
might be brought. Guilty persons might be sentenced by it to 
be whipped in presence of the meeting of the mir, imless the offence 
was a grave one. In the latter case, the offender was to be sent to 
the works office, where he might be whipped unless the offence was 
a very grave one, in which case he was to be sent to the local court 
of justice. If the '' elected ” were not agreed, the case was to be 
referred to the whole mir ; if the mir could not arrive at an 
unanimous decision, the case was to be submitted to a special court 
consisting of the administrator of the works and two neutral 
persons. 

The confused accounting between the owners of works and 
the peasants has already been noticed. This also was remedied by 
Vyazemsky, who provided for proper accounting being made on 
behalf of the peasants by the two clerks or peasants representing 
them. Clear accounts were to be rendered to each peasant. If 
any of the peasants felt himself wronged, he could complain to 
the “ elected,*' and if a petition was sent about the affair, the 
petitioner was not to be molested. Throughout these regulations 
the principle of mutual responsibility was fully recognized.^ 

Unfortunately the r^ulations of Prince Vyazemsky were not 
widely applied. It is evident, moreover, that, in spite of his broad 
views, he was oppressed by details, and the apparent variation in 
the conditions in different regions caused him to make frequent 
compromises, and even to give contradictory decisions in different 
places. The fact was that he had too little time to deal with the 
complicated series of questions in a really masterful way, and he 
therefore omitted some cardinal matters. Among the latter was 
^ F.C.L., xvi.. No. 11,790 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 408. 
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the fact that for nearly half a century the wages of the peasants 
had not been changed. The value of money had altered greatly 
during that period, and yet the price of labour had not altered at 
all. This fact was probably the underlying cause of the discontent 
of the peasants, and yet neither Vyazemsky nor Bibikov recognized 
it.i The consequence of this oversight was that no sooner had they 
left the mountain region, than complaints and petitions began again 
to pour into the departments of the State. For example, the 
peasants of a village ascribed to the Avzyano-Petrovsky works 
collected six kopeks per soul among themselves for the purpose of 
sending a petition asking that they might be liberated from 
the works ; and they subjected their priest to a beating because he 
tried to dissuade them from sending the petition. The result was 
the punishment of the “ elected with sticks, and the return of 
the money to the peasants.^ The peasants were undoubtedly 
dissatisfied that the Government had neither put a stop to ascrip- 
tion nor raised their wages.® 

Quite naturally and inevitably the whole question of the 
mountain works entered upon a new phase. The mismanagement 
of the relations between the owners of the works which had been 
granted by the Treasury was not the only mismanagement. The 
management of the works as a whole was incompetent, and this 
became evident to the Government in the heavy arrears of the 
payments due to the Treasury by the owners of the works. Post- 
poned as they might be through influence at court, and even 
perhaps through direct bribery, these arrears ere long amounted to 
enormous sums. Thus when Count Shuvalov died, the arrear 
upon his Kamsky and Goroblahodatsky works amounted to 
600,000 rubles.^ The total value of the works was insufiScient to 
meet this obligation, and other property of Shuvalov was required 
to cover it. Under the vigorous hands of Katherine II, the whole 
was taken over, and the same course was adopted in the case of 
Sivers, Vorontsev, and Chernyshev, who had been the recipients 
of grants of Treasury works on condition of the payments of 
certain sums which had not been paid.® 

^ Cf. Semevsky, ii. p. 412. • Semevsky, ibid. 

* Cf. SemevsW, ibid. * Ibid., p. 413. 

® Coll. Hist. Soc., vii. pp. 324-5 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 413. See 
also Russian Archives (1885), pp. 477-8, and Chupin, “The Granting of 
Treasury Works into Private Hands,’* Mountain Journal (1861), No. 6, p. 570W 
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When the above-mentioned works were taken over by the 
Treasury, the conditions of the peasants were not immediately 
improved to any material extent, although the wages were in- 
creased by a trifling amount. After the works in question had 
been resumed by the Treasury, Katherine appointed a commission, 
which was intended to be absolutely secret, with instructions to 
inquire into the whole subject of ascription, and to report. The 
resumption of the works, together with rumours of discussions 
about peasant affairs in the higher spheres, contributed to the ex- 
citement which became manifest in 1764 among those of the State 
peasants who remained ascribed to works in private hands, and 
even among the bonded peasants. In November of that year 
there were disturbances among the ascribed peasants in the district 
of Kazan. They declared that they had heard of an ukase limiting 
the period during which they might be employed at the works to 
thirty-six days. There was no such ukase ; but the rumour was 
sufficient to cause more than three hundred of the ascribed peasants 
to leave the works. They armed themselves with crowbars and 
sticks in order that they might not be detained. In January 1765 
new disturbances had made their appearance throughout Orenburg- 
skaya guh. A local inquiry was instituted, and was conducted for 
about two years. A significant feature of the fresh disorders was 
the emergence of leaders from the inarticulate peasant mass. One 
of these was Daniel Dekhtyarev, a transferred peasant of the 
Avz5^o-Petrovsky works. Dekhtyarev appears first as an 
agitator in 1758, not merely among the ascribed, but also among 
the bonded peasants. In 1762 he played the same role, and 
received as reward a flogging with sticks. In 1765 Dekhtyarev, 
with other elected delegates, made their way to St. Petersburg to 
present a petition on behalf of the peasants. On their arrival in 
St. Petersburg, they were seen by the son of Evdokim Demidov, 
who had no doubt been apprised of their coming by his father*s 
agents. The petitioners were captured, and were sent under escort 
to the Chancellery of the Main Department of the Mountain Works 
at Ekaterinburg. One of them, however, escaped, returned to 
St. Petersburg, and succeeded in introducing himself into the 
palace, and in presenting a petition to the Empress. He was 
arrested, kept in confinement in the palace for a week, flogged, 
sent for two months’ labour at the Mint, and then sent to join his 
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comrades at Ekaterinburg. The petition was handed to the Secret 
Commission, together with a complaint which the peasants had 
forwarded about the treatment to which the petitioners had been 
subjected. Notwithstanding the fact that one of the regulations 
of Prince Vyazemsky had provided that petitioners should not be 
punished, the Commission delivered the extraordinary opinion 
that the petitioners in question had been rightly punished because 
they had presented a petition to the Gk)vemor of Kazan, “ who 
was not in a position to examine into the right or wrong of their 
complaints.” The Commission also reported that, in view of the 
new ” unpleasant happenings, the establishment of a new system 
for the mountain works is necessary, because of the considerable 
advance in prices of all food-stuffs, and the absence of correspondence 
between these prices and previously fixed wages ; but that time was 
necessary to deal with these matters.” Meanwhile the peasants 
must be kept in a state of “ quiet obedience.” ^ 

An ukase of 27th May 1769 announced to the ascribed peasants 
an increase of their wages to the extent of about 20 per cent., 
together with an increase of travelling allowances through the 
reduction of the rate of travelling from 40 versts a day to 25 versts. 
These concessions were, however, accompanied by an increase of 
taxes to the extent of i ruble per year. This additional ruble was 
not to be worked out, it was authorized to be paid in money. In 
the scantily populated districts of the mountains, however, there 
was little ready money, and thus the practice of working out taxes 
was continued in respect to the former imposts, and was applied 
also to the new tax.* 

Evidence upon the condition of the ascribed peasants during 
the period which followed the contemporaneous increase of wages 
and of taxation is to be derived from the traveller Lepekhin, who 
reached in 1771, the settlement of Turinsk, near the town of 
Turinsk on the River Tura in Siberia. 

” From my first entrance into this place,” Lepekhin says, ” I 
remarked a great difference between the peasants here and those 
elsewhere. Everyone had a gloomy face, everyone was very 
servile, and all their vfilage economy was in disorder. The care of 
fields, which might be seen in other villages, was absent here, many 
of the plough-lands were deserted, and the houses were falling into 

^ Semevsky, ii. p. 416. * Ibid., pp. 450-3. 
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ndn from age and neglect. The peasants were brought to this 
condition through having been compelled to perform labour at the 
workshops, and the distance of these from their villages led them 
into greater poverty than those peasants who lived in less distant 
places.'' 1 Lepekhin then went on to another settlement, where he 
found the same conditions. 

** Badly built houses, gloomy and impoverished inhabitants, 
sufficiently indicate the difference between these people and their 
neighbours. These enjoyed freedom ; they were industrious in 
their fields, whereas those were occupied at the Kushvinsky Works." ^ 

So also at the village of Selitsche, in the district of Cherdynsk in 
Permskaya gub, inhabited by Permyald,® Lepekhin found one 
crippled old man, all the rest of the people were at obligatory labour 
at the works of Pokhodyashin." Because of the long distance 
(325 versts), these taciturn lambs " spent almost their whole time 
at the Works. Poverty has brought them to such a pass, that in 
the villages the women and children are, during a great part of 
their lives, obliged to satisfy themselves with the bark of the fir, 
which they grind down, and mixing it with a little rye flour, bake 
cakes of it." ^ 

The travellers Rychkov,® and Pallas,® the latter a Member of 
the Academy of Sciences, who visited these regions at the same 
period, give substantially the same account of the conditions to 
which the peasants had been reduced by about half a century of 
obligatory labour at the Works. 

Perhaps the most significant of such contemporary accoimts by 
impartial hands is the description, written in 1776-1777 by Prince 
M. M. Tscherbatov, of the general condition of the ascribed peasantry 
in Orenburgskaya guh. 

** All the volosts'' he observes, “ were composed of State 
Peasants, who after the establishment of the works were ascribed 

^ Lepekhin, Diary Notes (St. Petersburg, 1795), i. (2nd ed.), p. 120; 
cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 453. 

* Ihid., 1780, lii. pp. 45, 46, and 59 ; ibid., p. 454. 

* See Appendix II, irifra. 

*• Lepeldnn, op. cit., iii. pp. 197-8 ; cited, ibid., p. 455. ‘ 

* ContiniuUion of the Journal or Notes from the Diary of the Travels of 
Captain Rychkov (St. Petersburg, 1772) ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 454. 

* Pallas. P. S., Travels in the Different Provinces of the Russian Empire, 
1768-1770 (St. Petersburg, 1773-1788); and German Translation, Reise 
(St. Petersburg, 1776), e.g. ii. pp. 144 and 246, and iii. p. 498 ; the latter 
cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 454. 
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to different! shops according to the number of blast furnaces and 
mechanical (hammers ; but this ascription was not made according 
to the proximity and capacity of the volosts, but those were ascribed 
who were uuable to buy themselves off, or for whom the owners of 
the works ^ere unwilling to pay, or those who were desired by the 
administrators of the works. Under these circumstcinces, the 
workers had often to walk 700 versts from their villages to the works. 
It is useless to speak of regulations which limit the powers of the 
owners. These are made more for the benefit of these owners 
than for the benefit of the peasants. The abundance of minerals 
and the opportunity of becoming rich quickly induced the owners 
of the works to ascribe to them a larger number of peasants than 
they needed. Thus the peasants are brought into utter poverty, 
agriculture is neglected, so that the fertile land of this locality is 
imutilised.” ^ 

Although the inexpediency of obligatory labour was thus well 
recognised in the higher spheres, even when opportunity presented 
itself to put an end to it in detail, the Government did not avail 
itself of the opportunity. Thus Pokhodyashin's “ lease of as- 
cribed peasants ran out in 1769, yet Katherine II, “in consequence 
of the industry of Pokhodyashin in caring for the interests of the 
Treasury,'' renewed the “ lease " for five years. ^ 

The abuses of ascription brought the Governmental administra- 
tion of the Mountain Works region into confusion. The Chancel- 
leries and Departmental offices were littered with documents 
concerning proceedings which had been going on for years, while 
the prisons were occupied by the unfortunate peasants who were 
concerned in them, either as petitioners or as accused. The peasant 
village administration fell into equally evil conditions. The 
corrupt management of the works which is described by Prince 
Tscherbatov had its coimterpart in corruption in the villages. 
There the bulk of the peasants were held in subjection by a few 
of their own number, ktdaki (fists) — ^who exploited their labour 
and lent them money at usurious rates of interest. These rich 
peasants had their own bondmen upon whom they piled obligations 
after the manner of their superiors ; they succeeded by means of 

^ Works of Prince M, M. Tscherbatov (St. Petersburg, 1896), i. pp. 500-503 ; 
cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 456. 

* Coll, of Hist. Soc., X. p. 380 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 457. 
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manipulating the village elections in dividing the tax^ unequally 
and in imposing supplementary village taxes, the proceeds of which 
they sometimes shared with the authorities of the works. 

Moreover, in addition to the burdens of the peasants through 
the agencies already described, the State peasants had imposed 
upon them burdens by the direct authority of the Government. 
For example, when the Isaac Cathedral was being built by Katherine 
II, ^ the marble used in its construction was quarried by peasants 
specially ascribed to this work, and detached for this purpose 
from the works at Olonets.^ Complaints of excessive labour at 
the quarries were made by the peasants, almost immediately after 
they were sent to them.^ 

Thus in 1775 the ascribed peasants at the Mountain Works 
were ready, after many years of almost futile struggle, to join in 
any general movement which might promise them freedom. They 
had been in a chronically disturbed condition for about twenty 
years, and they were easily excited by rumours and by agitation 
in their neighbomrhood. The rebellion of Pugachev thus easOy 
drew into its ranks the discontented elements from the ascribed 
peasants at the Moimtain Works and from the bonded peasantry on 
the Volga. The coincident revolt of the Yaetsky Cossacks of the 
Urals, of the raskolneke who were being taxed on account of their 
religious beliefs, and of foreigners^ who had little reverence for 
the Russian administration, brought these separate elements 
together into what became a great popular movement, uniting the 
previously smouldering masses of discontent. Pugachev offered 
the peasants opportimity for reprisals against those who had formerly 
lorded it over them with a high hand. The rebellion of Pugachev 
as a revolutionary movement embracing many different orders of 
peasants is more appropriately dealt with elsewhere.® 

Even after the Pugachev affair rebellion was extinguished, spo- 
radic disturbances occurred among the ascribed peasants. The 
impossibility of reconciling ascription and peasant well-being was 

^ Not the present cathedral, the building of which was commenced in 
1819 and finished in 1858 ; but its predecessor (the second on the same site) 
which was finished in i^i. 

* MSS., Hist. Remarks on the ArUi^uities of the Region of Olonets (St. Peters- 
burg Public Libimy), iv., F. 269 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 463. 

* Semevsky, ibid. * Cf. ^mevsky, iL p. 503. 

* See infruy vol. ii. Book IV, chap. ii. 
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fully recognised by conscientious of&cials like Colonel Maslov, for 
example, who brought the arbitrary action of the owners of works 
before the Senate, first in 1775. His reports were not dealt with by 
the Senate for several years ; but they formed the basis of discussion 
in 1778, and again in 1781. In the latter year the owners of works 
were forbidden to punish peasants ascribed to the works by the 
State, and to leave such punishment, as a rule, to the “ elected ** of 
the peasants themselves. Meanwhile, however, increases of taxes in- 
creased the burdens of the peasants ; and the payments by the 
Treasury for work done in works imder its management re- 
mained stationary. The latter were sometimes so inadequate that 
the peasants contracted with others to do the work for them at 
rates much higher than the Treasury rates.i The increase in the 
number of free-hired men towards the close of the eighteenth 
century rendered such a proceeding practicable. 

(b) State Peasants in the Forests 

When Peter the Great began to build his navy in 1718, it was 
necessary to procure timber for his ships, and in the absence of 
sufficient or suitable free labourers willing to work for wages, it 
was necessary to ascribe for the task peasants of the State. Since 
the forests in the Upper Volga region from which he desired to 
draw his timber were occupied chiefly by non-Russiein groups, it 
was from the Mordva, the Chuvashi, the Murzi, and the Tartars 
of Kazan, who proudly called themselves “ serving Tartars,” that 
Peter had to procure his lumbermen and log-drivers. By way of 
compensation for this service, Peter relieved those who were 
ascribed to it from the 70 kopek household tax, for the payment of 
which they had previously been liable. When the poll tax was 
introduced, they were, as military serfs, expressly exempted. After 
the death of Peter, the Senate imposed upon these peasants not 
only the poll tax, but also the 40 kopek obrdk.^ 

In Peter's time the sole payment for the labour of the Ship- 
Forest peasants had been the tax exemption ; and the service of 
the forest and of the preparation of the timber for shipbuilding at 

^ The peasants sometimes paid these contractors three or four times as 
much as they received from the Treasury for work which they were obliged 
to perform. €/. Semevsky, ii. p. 513. 

• F.C.L., xiii., No. 9861 ; ated by Semevsky, ii. p. 579. 
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Peterhof was placed upon all the State peasants of the different 
racial groups mentioned within the Kazanska3ra, Astrakhanskaya, 
Nijigorodskaya, and Voronejskaya guberni. ^Should the distance 
from the scene of operations be inconveniently great, substitutes 
were to be provided at the cost of the “ dissidents.” Of such 
** dissidents ” there were in 1718-9, 56,113 souls.^ In their petitions 
against the imposition of taxes, the “ dissidents ” stated that their 
ancestors performed regimental cavalry service, and that they 
served in the war with Sweden. At other times instead of rendering 
military service, they paid for every man between the ages of 
fifteen and sixty, i ruble, while no taxes were exacted from children 
or from old people. Instead of military service they also worked 
three months in each year at Peterhof (or provided substitutes), 
for that they received wages in money and in bread, and that 
they wanted for nothing. But since 1718, their mollahs and them- 
selves were working in the Ship-Forests six months in the year, 
this work costing each of them more than 5 rubles. 

The Chancellery of the Ship-Forests replied to these petitions, 
stating that those among the Ship-Forest peasants who were capable 
of working were required to furnish, for the six months of winter 
and autumn, by lot from every nine men one foot and one moimted 
workman ; and for the whole year, from every twenty-five men, one 
mounted and two foot workmen. In 1718 and 1719, for example, 
there were at the docks on the Volga and Sura Rivers 2796 mounted 
and 2250 foot workmen, drawn for six months from 22,715 men ; 
and of those drawn for one year, 25 and 30 respectively. The 
numbers of men drawn varied according to the requirements of 
the Navy Department. These “ serving dissidents ” prepared 
ship timber at least until the autunm of 1727, without any payment. 
Those who did not make their appearance, in spite of having been 
drawn, were obliged to work during the summer at the docks at 
Kazan, or to pay at the rate of 3 kopeks for foot and 7 J kopeks for 
mounted men per day for substitutes. Those who wished to leave 
the work were obliged to pay, unless they were incapable of work- 
ing, 2 rubles in money and half an osmina of grain. Thus in 
1727 this charge feU upon 9183 men. In 1719 the monthly wages 
of peasants who offered themselves voluntarily for work at the 

1 F.C.L., V., No. 3149* Coll, of Hist. Soc., xdv. pp. 178-9 ; cited by 
Semevsky, ii. p. 579. 
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docks, &c., were i ruble 6o kopeks for men on foot, and 2 rabies 
50 kopeks for mounted men.^ 

In 1727 the Admiralty Collegium ordered that the Ship-forest 
peasants should be paid according to the rate of wages fixed by the 
ukase of 1724.* Those who did more than work out the taxes 
which had been imposed upon them were to be paid in cash. 

In subsequent years the Ship-forest peasants complained that 
they had to cross the Volga in the spring when the river was in 
flood, that men and horses were drowned, that they had to drive 
the timber over soft ground in sledges, and that men and horses 
were beaten mercilessly. The Chancellery denied these state- 
ments.® 

In 1724 the Ship-forest peasants supplied 5000 men to build 
the fortresses of Baku, of Kura, and of St. Peter. These were 
drawn at the rate of one man from every nine and a half capable of 
working, in the gub. of Kazan, Astrakhan, and Nijigorod, and at. 
the rate of one man from every two and a quarter souls in the gub, 
of Voronej. 

The numerous complaints from the Ship-forest peasants led 
Prince D. M. Goletsin to the belief that the Tartars should be 
liberated from the obligation of forest service, and should be used 
for military service as formerly, their places being taken by the 
Tributary peasants, t.e. those pa5dng tribute in furs. About 1728 
the Government made an attempt to procure ship timber by means 
of voluntary labour by contract ; but the contractors asked a high 
price, and the experiment was not carried out.^ In 1740 Count 
Ostermann, whose opinions about the expediency of emplo3dng 
voluntary labour in the mountain works have already been noticed,^ 
urged on the Empress Anna similar views with regard to the Ship- 
forests. Compulsory work,” he wrote, “ even without mention- 
ing the tricks to which it gives rise, is always performed with greater 
laxity than volimtary work. I have always been of the opinimi 
that if work can be done by free hired labour, there is no use in 
disturbing villages and peasants. These are rained by that means, 
and the work proceeds more slowly and more expensively. This 
can be seen clearly, if . . . you will order a true and detailed 

^ Semevsky, ii. pp. 580-1. * Cf. supra, p. 438. » SenMvsky, iL p. 581. 

* Cott. of Hist. Soc.y ci. pp. 169-77 ; cited by Semevsky, iL p. 583. 

* Cf. supra, p. 468. 
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report upon all the villages and votchini taken for public works, and 
find out in what state they were previously and to what conditions 
they are brought now,” ^ 

While A. J. Bibikov was making his inquiries into the state of 
the mountain works, he became aware of the complaints of the 
Ship-forest peasants. In 1764 he wrote from Kazan to the 
Empress Katherine II, “ Against the local Admiralty Department 
... I hear great complaints about the serving Tartars ascribed 
to the Admiralty. There are not only no regulations about sending 
them to the works, but bribes are taken to a great extent. Those 
who are rich are not taken ; but the poor who have nothing to 
give remain continually at the works, and they are wholly ruined. 
They deliver petition after petition to Colonel Svechin, the overseer 
of the Forests, appointed by the Senate.” ^ Svechin himself re- 
ported the same conditions, and added that the system was equally 
disadvantageous to the Treasury and to the peasants.® The 
Empress Katherine ordered the Commission on the Navy and 
Admiralty Departments to report whether or not the peasants 
might be liberated from the Ship-forests and replaced by free 
hired labour ; but nothing came of the inquiry. 

When the Legislative Commission of Katherine II was appointed, 
the peasants of the village of Mojarovsky-Maidan in Alatyrsky 
province, sent an instruction ” to their representative for the 
election of a deputy to the Commission. In this instruction the 
peasants wrote : 

“ We, the lowest orphans of the Majarovsky-Maidan, and the 
peasants of the saw-mills, work for the Kazansky Admiralty at 
ship-building, and in the forests, and at cutting of oars, and every- 
where the Admiralty ofl&ce requires us, and according to the rate, 
we, the orphans, receive during four months, 4 kopeks per day, 
and during two months 5 kopeks, and this rate, to us, the lowest 
orphans, is not enough for bread alone.” ^ 

The Commission on the Navy reported on 20th December 1766, 
that it could not propose the complete liberation of the peasants 

^ Quoted by Semevsky, ii. p. 584. 

* State Arch, Min. of For. Aff„ x.. No. 170, p. 55 ; cited by Semevsky, 
ii. p. 586. 

® Semevsky, ibid. 

® Arch, of Council of State, code 98. The Instructions of Nijigorodskaya 
Gub., Aff. No. 351, pp. 21-3 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 587. 
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from the* Admiralty works, because no volunteers presented them- 
selves in 1764, and in general such attempts from 1713 onwards 
had been unsuccessful. It proposed, however, to double the wages 
of the peasants at a stroke, while not remitting efforts to replace 
their labour with that of hired workmen. The Empress did not, 
however, sanction this project, probably on the ground that the 
state of the finances did not permit of the practical doubling of 
Admiralty expenditure. Instead of amelioration, the next step 
was to increase, in 1768, the taxes imposed upon the Ship-forest 
peasants by equalizing them with the taxes imposed upon other 
State peasants.^ This meant an increase of i ruble 60 kopeks per 
soul. Against this additional impost the peasants petitioned in 
1772, asking to be relieved either of the additional tax or of the 
ship-work obligation. 

In 1774 the wages were doubled in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Navy Commission in 1766, and the Admiralty 
was directed to try to find volunteer workmen to take the places 
of the Tartars.2 These measures were probably dictated, partly 
by fear of a rising among the Tartars, and partly by the desire to 
show a good example to private owners. They were followed in 
1782 by new and improved regulations® about the conduct of 
the timber-cutting and other operations, with a view to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the cultivation of their fields by 
the peasants. 

At the Fourth Census (1782) there were ascribed to the 
Admiralty 99,337 souls of male sex, and at the Fifth Census (1796), 
112,357 souls. The numbers actually employed were from 2000 
to 4000. In the year 1795, however, nearly 7000 were employed* 
The average monthly wages in that year were 5 rubles ii kopeks 
for foot workmen, and 8 rubles 49 kopeks for mounted. Their 
total taxes were 4 rubles 8 kopeks per soul per year.^ In 1797, 
by order of the Senate, confirmed by the Emperor Paul, the wages 
of the Ship-forest peasants were again doubled. 

The consequence of these various measures with regard to the 
Tartars was the loss to them of their previously dignified position 

^ F.C.L., xxi., No. 15,494; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 590. 

* Following upon a report of the Senate dat^ nth July 1774, an ukase 
was issued. F.CJL., xix. No. 14,166 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 589. 

* Semevsky, ii. pp. 589-90, fiom F,C.L., xxi. No. 15,494 and No. 15,886. 

* Semevsky, ii. p. 590. 
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as military serfs, and the definite enrolment of them in the ranks 
of the State peasantry, in which they remained. 

(c) State Peasants at the Silk Works 

The introduction of silk culture into Southern Russia dates 
from the time of the Tsar Alexis, who ordered, in 1650, the voyevoda 
of Astrakhan to establish “ a silk business,” and to provide the 
necessary means from Treasury funds. In the year 1700, Peter 
the Great ordered an inventory to be made of the mulberry-trees 
in the gardens of the Tsar at Astrakhan, and in those of private 
citizens. He also ordered that suitable places should be sought 
in which large mulberry gardens might be established at the cost 
of the Treasury, free hired ” people being employed, and that the 
cutting down of mulberry-trees should be forbidden on pain of 
capital punishment.^ In 1720 the Government ordered a silk 
factory to be established on the Akhtuba, one of the arms of the 
Volga.2 In 1756 the Empress Katherine II sent an order to the 
Chancellery at Astrakhan in the following terms : 

“ This is her Majesty’s wiU. Silk factories must be established 
in Astrakhan and in the vicinity, to which must be sent those who 
were foimd at the previous census to be idlers and those who do 
not remember their origin. These are to be appointed to the 
service of the Treasury gardens at Astrakhan.” 

The management of the silk factories was to be in the hands of 
the Garden Chancellery. In the following year an of&cer, Parobich, 
was instructed to establish a silk factory at Akhtuba, the factory 
which had been established there in 1720 having passed out of 
existence. This factory, according to the ukase of loth March 
1757, was to be furnished with lands and people.” These lands 
were to be selected by Parobich from lands explored by him and 
situated on the Volga, “ from the mouth of the river Akhtuba, 
and even up to Tsarev Pad, where mulberry-trees are to be found, 
and at Gneloy Erek, places which are not used by anyone and 
which have bein given to no one, with the trees and forests growing 
in these lands.” Such lands as Parobich might select were to be 
given and ascribed to the Treasury gardens at Astrakhan, from 

^ F.C.L,, iv,, No. 1792, sec. 38 ; dted by Semevsky, ii. p. 562. 

* F.CX„ xxiv. p. 793, cited, ibid. 
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which they were to be “ forever inseparable ; and these lands are 
to be populated by people who are in (i.e. ascribed to) the Chan- 
cellery of the Garden at Astrakhan.” In accordance with this 
ukase, two Treasury settlements were foimded — Bezrodnoe (from 
bezrodny — those who do not remember their origin) and Verkhne 
Akhtubenskoe. 

There was also established afterwards another settlement, 
Nijne Akhtubenskoe.^ Silkworms* eggs were sent from Astrakhan, 
and operations began. The quantity of silk produced at this 
factory was for many years quite unimportant. There were, in 
1766, attached to the factory about 400 souls, but they were 
regarded as non-tax-paying Treasury factory workmen, not as 
ascribed peasants. They were paid a yearly salary of 15 rubles, 
and they received a house and other allowances.^ They were 
obliged to do the work required of them in connection with the 
factory. The collection of the mulberry leaves was a difficult 
operation, because the trees grew in low-lying lands, and the collec- 
tion had to be made at the very time when the Volga and the 
Akhtuba were in flood. The leaves had thus to be collected in 
boats.® Obligatory work for the silk factories was not agreeable 
to the inhabitants of the ascribed villages, because fishing was a 
more remunerative occupation, and they eventually protested 
against their obligatory relations to the factory. In March 1771 
Katherine II sent Colonel Guriev to inquire into their grievances, 
and to bring them to obedience ; but he was unsuccessful in doing 
so, and the workers ceased to work at the factory. In 1772 a 
number of them were flogged by order of the Senate, some of 
them were banished to Nerchinsk, in Eastern Siberia, and some 
were sent into the army.^ Furthermore, those who remained now 
appeared in the documents as “ peasants ascribed to the Akhtu- 
binsky silk works,** but their position was otherwise changed. 
They were no longer required to work in the factory, but were 

* Gmelin, Reise dutch Russland, ii. p. 71 ; Leopoldov, The Silk Garden 
at Akhtuba and the Production of Silk/’ in Jour, of Min. of Interior (1837), 

P* 339. and Historical Sketch of Saratov (Moscow, 1847), P* 72 ; cited 
by Semevsky, ii. p. 563. 

* ITnpubushed description of Saratovskaya gitb., cited by Semevsky, ii. 
p. 564. and Falk, J. P., Beitrdge zur topograph. Kenntniss des Russ. Reichs (St. 
Petersbiurg, 1785), i. p. 118 ; cited, ibid. 

* Lepekhin, Diaries of Travel, i. p. 436 ; cited by Semevsky, ibid. 

* Unpublished description, See . ; cit^, ibid. 
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permitted to work in their own houses ; they were no longer 
exempted from taxation, but were required to pay in silk the 
equivalent of 2 rubles 74 kopeks per soul of State taxes. Each 
household was allotted a certain amount of plough-land, meadows, 
and forests, including mulberry-trees. They were permitted to 
catch fish for their own use and for sale upon payment to the 
Treasury of a fixed ohrdk. Lots upon which the peasants had 
themselves planted mulberry-trees were given to them “ for ever,'' 
but they had no right of alienation. The peasants were per- 
mitted to sell to the Treasury, silk over and above their taxes, or 
to sell to anyone.^ The settlements were transferred from the 
administration of the chancellery of the gubernie to that of the 
Governor of Astrakhan personally, and a young captain, Nikolai 
Rychkov, son of the economic and topographic writer, was appointed 
superintendent. Rychkov was told when he entered upon his 
duties that the Akhtuba silk enterprise had not succeeded, partly 
because of the incompetence of previous superintendents, and 
partly because of the '‘laziness of the ascribed peasants, who, 
instead of the benefits expected from their work, produced only 
difficulties." 2 

There was now no difference between the ascribed silk workers 
and the ascribed peasants of the moimtain works, excepting that 
in the former case, the quantity of silk which they had to supply 
in payment of their taxes was not defined — a condition which was 
inseparable from the exigencies of the silk trade.® 

Rychkov appeared to justify his appointment. Within twelve 
months he boasted that the works had produced nearly as much 
silk as they had produced during the previous six years. It soon 
appeared, however, that a fraud had been committed, and that 
the silk had not been produced wholly at the works, but had been 
largely purchased in Kislyar.^ Before this fraud was discovered, 
the Government, deceived by the appearance of success, trans- 
ferred in 1773 to the settlements at Akhtuba, 1300 families from the 
Economical villages.® The families were not to be transferred 
compulsorily, but were to be permitted to decline. They were to 
be settled under the auspices of the Economical Collegium, and 

^ Ukase of 24th February 1772 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 

* ^mevsky, ibid., p. 566. » Ibid. * Ibid., p. 567. 

• F.C.L.. XIX. No. 14,050 : cited by Semevsky, ibid., p. 568. 
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were to be exempt from the payment of State taxes for two years, 
Rychkov was, however, expected to make good the amount repre- 
sented by this exemption out of the yield of silk by these peasants, 
so that the tax-income from the Economical peasantry should not 
be diminished.^ Lands in the region suitable for silk-culture were 
to be reserved for future settlements of the same kind, and were 
not to be granted for any other purpose.® 

Under these instructions, Rychkov surveyed 300,000 dessyatin 
of land between the Volga and the steppe of the Urals, almost all 
of it low-lying land. He did not cross the Volga, and thus did 
not include the high lands of the western bank. The lands which 
he included were subject to periodical inundation ® — the high 
waters lasting usually until July in each year. A large part of the 
country was covered with forests containing elm, willow, poplar, 
oak, and some mulberry-trees, with intervals of fertile meadows ; 
the remainder consisted of bare steppe upon which there was not 
even a blade of grass. In the lower regions there were numerous 
lakes. The really economical occupation of the region was fishing, 
in which a large proportion of the population was employed. The 
possible plough-lands were few and far between, and were some- 
times at a distance of 70 versts from the settlements of the 
peasants by whom they were cultivated. Rychkov seems to have 
thought that it would be possible to convert the region into a vast 
mulberry forest. With skill and abundant capital, this might 
possibly have been done, but between the Treasury on the one 
hand, and the obligatory, inefficient, and discontented labour of 
the peasants on the other, Rychkov was, as it were, in a cleft-stick. 

Altogether up tiU 1784 there were settled in Akhtuba 3600 souls, 
representing a population of about 7200, in six settlements. 
Rychkov called the original groups of Treasury artisans “ old 
ascribed,** and the new-comers “ new-settled.** In 1782 there were 
of the former 426 souls. The total income of the Akhtuba enter- 
prise at this time seems to have been about 16,600 rubles, paid by 
the peasants partly in money and partly in silk, which was sold by 
the works or credited to them by the Treasury. The price credited 

^ F.C.L., xix. No. 14,052 ; cited Semevsky, ii. p. 568. 

* F.C.L., xix. No. 14,050 ; see also Jakushldn, Sketches of Russian Agru 
cultural Policy (Moscow, 1890), pp. 98, I22-3 ; cited, ibid., p. 5^. 

• The lands north of the Cs^ian at the mouths of the Volga constitute 
the largest area of low-lying lands in the world. C/. Appendix I. 
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to the peasants was 120 rubles per pM, and the price realized 
either from the Government or from sales to the public was from 
180 rubles to 230 rubles per pi^d} 

Although the peasants were under the direct control of an 
oiB&cial of the Treasury, and although the enterprise was a pet 
scheme of the Empress Katherine, they were not contented. At the 
time of the rebellion of Pugachev there was a riot at Akhtuba.* 
Pallas refers to the invincible dislike ’’ of the peasants to silk- 
culture. He says that they even sprinkled the silk-worms with 
salt water in order to kill them ; and that they set fire to the grass 
in the mulberry plantations in order to destroy the trees. Some 
of them were punished for these proceedings, but eventually 
obligatory labour in silk-culture was abolished in 1785. The culti- 
vation of the mulberry and the rearing of silk-worms was left open 
to anyone, but the peasants did not adopt silk-culture volimtaiily, 
and gradually the mulberry-trees were destroyed.® 

Rychkov was transferred to another appointment when the 
change in the condition of the peasants was made in 1785, and 
another superintendent took his place, hired labour being employed. 
The works did not even now succeed. The silk-worms died of 
cold, and it became evident that in the absence of skilful artificial 
arrangements the natural conditions of the region were not favour- 
able to silk-culture. Prince Tscherbatov said wittily, “ The 
peasants made silk because they were compelled to make it, and 
the works were founded by an ukase, and maintained by an ukase ; 
but silk-worms cannot very easily be multiplied by an ukase.” ^ 

The Treasury silk works at Akhtuba were abandoned in 1800, 
and the lands were divided among private persons and merchants 
on certain conditions. The peasants formerly engaged as silk 
workers became cattle-breeders, fishermen, and salt-drivers.® 

^ Semevsky, ii. p. 570. 

• Anuchin, Count D., The Pacification of the Movement of Pugachev,” 
Russian Messenger (1869), Ixxx. p. 648 ; cited by Semevsky, ii. p. 569. 

® Pallas, Reise, &c. (Leipzig, 1799), i. p. 156; cited by Semevsky, ii. 

p. 572 . 

® Tscherbatov, Prince M. M., Works (St. Petersburg, 1896), i. p. 493 ; cited 
by Semevsky, ii. p. 573. 

* C/. Semevsky, pp. 575-8. 



CHAPTER II 

THE POSSESSIONAL FACTORIES 

An account has been given in previous pages of the State peasants 
and of the Black Ploughing peasants who had been ascribed to 
factories, by Peter the Great and by his successors. These 
ascribed peasants, together with those who had been purchased by 
noble factory-owners who had the right to possess peasants, or by 
merchants who had been permitted to acquire them, came, in the 
time of Peter III, to be called Possessional peasants. Those 
peasants who worked in the factories of noble owners, and who 
belonged to the votchini of these, were known as votchinal peasants. 
Both classes of peasantry existed for about a century before they 
came to be distinguished by these names. 

After the death of Peter the Great, the factory owners no 
longer enjoyed the immunities and privileges with which, in his 
enthusiasm for industrial enterprise, Peter had endowed them. 
Under an ukase of the Empress Anna in 1740, the factory-owners 
were forbidden to buy peasants with land,^ although they were 
permitted to buy peasants without land, while factories which 
were “ not properly managed ” were ordered to be closed, and 
the peasants ascribed to them to be transferred to the Empress, 
the artisans being given to those factories which might require 
them.2 In 1744 the leading factory-owners protested against the 
withdrawal of the privileges they had formerly enjoyed, and they 
were again permitted to acquire peasants with land.® 

The contest between the land and serf-owning nobles and the 
factory-owners, of which the vacillating policy of the Government 

^ Semevsky, op. cit., p. 458. 

• Tugan-B^anovsky, The Russian Factory in the Past and Present, 3rd ed. 
(St. Petersburg, 1907), p. 30. See also Genxian translatioii of the ist edition 
by Dr. B. Minzes (B^lm, 1900). 

* Ihid., p. 30. 
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was the visible sign, was prolonged throughout the eighteenth 
century. In 1752, by a decree of the Senate, the maximum number 
of bondmen which a factory-owner might possess was limited ; ^ 
and in 1762, under Peter III, the purchase of peasant villages for 
factories, whether with or without land, was forbidden.® When 
Katherine II acceded to the throne later in the same year, this 
prohibition was confirmed.® 

The effect of these measures was to throw the ownership of the 
factories into the hands of those who possessed bondage right, 
i,e. into the hands of the nobility.^ This process went on at an 
accelerating rate in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
the social result being the practical elimination of the bourgeoisie 
from Russian society.® 

The hostility of the nobility to the factory-owners is readily 
intelligible. The drafts of peasants from the villages to the 
factories, and the demands of the factory-owners, rendered effective 
for a time during the reign of Peter the Great, to retain possession 
of peasants who had escaped from their villages, tended to the 
demoralization of agricultural production, deprived the landowners 
of working hands, and diminished their revenues. In the hands 
of the nobles who were large landowners, the proportions of 
peasants allotted to factory industry and to agriculture respec- 
tively might be adjusted in such a way as to suit the management 
of the estates as a whole, and the divergence of interest between 
industry and agriculture prevented. The noble factory-owners 
were thus by no means so eager for high or prohibitory customs 
duties as the bourgeois factory-owners had been. Under the latter, 
the higher the prices of goods could be forced by the exercise of 
monopolistic powers, the easier it became to obtain, by some means, 
working hands for their industries, and the stronger became the 
inducements to do so. At the same time, prohibitory customs 

^ The limitetion was according to the character and size of the factory. 
For example, in weaving factories, the limit varied from 12 to 42 souls per 
loom. Cf. Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 30. 

* By ukase of 29th March 1762. Cf. Semevsky, op. cit., i. p. 459. 

* By ukase of 8th August 1 762. Full Code of Laws, xv. 1 1 ,490 ; xvi. 1 1 ,638 ; 
cited by Semevsky, ibid. 

* Out of 328 factories in the year 1773, 66 of the largest belonged to 
nobles, and 46 to foreigners. Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 31. 

* Upon the ulterior results of this movement, see infra, vol. ii. (Book VII, 
chap, xiv.), “The Intelligentsia and the Revolution.’* 
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duties were not profitable for the Treasury, and thus on two sides — 
the influence of the nobility and the pressure of an expanding 
public expenditure — ^there came a tendency to convert the pro- 
hibitive tariff to a tariff constructed with a view to revenue rather 
than to protection.^ 

These tendencies promoted on the whole the interests of the 
smcill peasant craftsmen, although a large part of their gains 
imdoubtedly foimd their way into the pockets of their owners. 
Apart from this, there was a certain mitigation of oppression. The 
policy of granting monopolies and privileges to the factory-owners 
was abandoned. In 1769 anyone who paid a small tax was entitled 
to have a loom in his own house, and the competition of the indi- 
vidual weavers appeared to result in improvement in the quality 
of the goods so that importation was, to some extent, checked,* 
although no positive measures were taken to develop small artisan 
production.* 

The encouragement of factory industry by the Government 
had been accompanied by so many restrictions, and the monopolies 
and special privileges which had been granted had so fax militated 
against wide industrial development, that the practical liberation 
of industry from intimate governmental supervision turned out to 
be a great advantage to the factory-owners themselves.^ When 
Katherine II came to the throne, there were 984 factories and 
workshops (exclusive of mountain ironworks) ; in the year of 
her death there were 3161. In 1773 the value of the products 
of the Russian factories was about three and a half million 
rubles.*’ ® 

The growth of the factory system was facilitated by causes 
other than the relaxation of State control. There had gradually 
grown up imder the monopolistic system, skilled groups of working 
men, and these had been able to demand wages for their labour, 
this having become of increasing value. There thus arose once more 
a class of free hired workers. The struggle for working hands 
became less severe when the previously indispensable condition of 
bondage began to disappear. 

^ Cf, Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 43. * Ibid., p. 44. 

* Ibid. * Ibid., p. 45. 

* Chulkov, Historical Description of Russian Commerce, vol. vi. bk. iii. ; 
cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 45. 
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The increase of the population of the towns ^ was at once a 
result of the growth of the factory system and a cause of its further 
growth ; and this increase became very manifest as the eighteenth 
century drew to a close. Importance must also be attached to the 
practice of ohrbk payments in lieu of husbandry service, and to the 
consequent migration, either temporarily or permanently, of peasants 
from the villages.® Such peasants speedily replaced the convicts 
and beggars who had previously been working in the factories, as 
well as the bonded peasants, because their labour was more efficient 
than any of these. But the process by which these changes were 
worked out was a long one, and reactions frequently occurred 
owing to the reluctance of factory-owners and noble landowners 
alike to release either the artisan or the peasant from the yoke of 
bondage. 

The appointment of the Legislative Commission® led to the 
discussion of the whole question of the extension of bondage right 
which had been involved in allowing merchants to possess artisans 
and peasants. Prince Tscherbatov insisted upon prohibiting the 
purchase of people for the factories, and proposed that those who 
were already in bondage in them should be gradually transferred 
to the nobility. This view was strongly supported both in the 
Commission and elsewhere. On the other hand, the merchantry 
petitioned for the maintenance of the possessional system as it 
had existed before the recent legislation. The manufacturers of 
the city of Kostroma protested that without possessional peasants 
it would be impossible for them to increase their factories and 
workshops.^ 

Notwithstanding the protests of the merchant-manufacturers, 
the prohibition of the purchase of peasants by them remained in 
force throughout the reign of Katherine II. An exception was, 

^ The urban population, which was only 328,000 in 1724, rose in 1796 to 
1,301,000. Melyukov. Sketch of the History of Rvtssian CtUture (St. Peters- 
burg, 1896), i. p. 79. 

* Under the ohrochnye system, which replaced the system of hartschina, 
peasants could go to the towns and hire Inemselves as free men, because 
their obligations had ceased to be indefinite, and because personal service was 
no longer necessary. Cf. Tugan-Baranovsl^, op. cit., p. 46. We have seen, 
however, that the emergence of purely ohrochnye relations was very gradual. 
Ohrdk and hartschina were concurrent for a long period. Towards the end 
of the eighteenth century ohrochnye peasants numbered 55 per cent, of the 
total population of bond^ peasants. Cf. ibid., p. 48. 

• Cf. supra, p. 314. * Sc^evsky, i. p. 461. 
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however, made in 1763, so far as concerned foreign factory>owners 
who, at their own cost, established factories in Russia. They 
were empowered to purchase “ the necessary number of bonded 
people and peasants.” ^ 

In 1743, at the time of the second census, there were 16,027 
artisans and labourers and 14,432 peasants and people in villages 
ascribed to the private factories and workshops, making a total 
of 30,459 souls of male sex 2 

In 1762, at the time of the third census, there were 16,526 
peasants and people in the villages ascribed to factories ; and in 
addition, according to a separate report, 1423, together with 
29,901 artisans and labourers at the private factories and work- 
shops, making a total of 47,850 souls of male sex.® 

In 1780, according to the incomplete report of the Manufactures 
Collegium, there were in the factories and workshops, exclusive of 
the moimtain workshops (chiefly iron foundries), 23,911 souls of 
male sex, and in the moimtain workshops 51,000 souls. There 
were therefore at this time at least 75,000 possessional peasants. 

In 1794-96, at the fifth census, there were altogether 80,000 
possessional peasants, exclusive of females. 

These figures suggest that in addition to the natural increase 
in the number of possessional peasants, and in addition to those 
purchased by foreigners, there must have been some violation of 
the statute of Katherine II, which forbade purchase of peasants by 
the factory-owners. 

The possessional peasants enjoyed certain advantages. By 
a statute of the year 1719, they were declared to be exempt from 
the payment of any taxes provided they were engaged in active 
work.^ In 1723 it was provided that they should be counted in 
the census, but that they should not be taxed.® In 1736 those 
who paid poU tax were ordered to be liberated.® In 1747 the pos- 

^ F.C.L., xvi. 11,880 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 462. 

* These were for the most part in the foUowmg guberni as then dehned : 
Moskovskaya gtib., 16,320 souls ; Kazanskaya gub., 5807 souls ; and in 
Siberia, 5375 souls. Journal of the Ministry of Interior, xxxiii. (1839), 
No. 8, pp. 250-3 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 473. 

* The larger numbers were again in the same guberni. Archives of the 
Ministry of Justice, No. 105, 3676, p. 772 et seq. Report of 1766, cited by 
Semevsky, i. p. 473. 

* F.C,L., V. 3464, p. 10 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 475. 

* F.C.L., vii. 4145, p. 4 ; cited, ibid. 

* F.CJ*., viii. 6858, p. 7 ; cited, ibid. 
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sessional peasants were required to pay the 70-kopek tax, but, 
unlike the State peasants ascribed to the State workshops, they 
were not called upon to pay the 40-kopek tax.^ The artisans belong- 
ing to private factories appear to have usually paid for themselves 
the poll tax, so that we may suppose that by that means they were 
at least nominally free, and it is certain that they so regarded 
themselves. All possessional peasants were, to begin with, exempt 
from the obligation of providing recruits for the army, both by the 
so-called moimtain privilege and by regulation of the Manufactures 
Collegium.^ The last-mentioned exemption was, however, qualified 
in 1754, when the factoiy-owners were required to send recruits 
from their purchased villages, or to pay 100 rubles for every recruit 
whom they were required to send. They were permitted to pur- 
chase recruits if they elected to do so. In 1766 the provision was 
further modified by the increase in the fine for failing to send 
recruits to 120 rubles per man, and by the prohibition of the purchase 
of recruits. In 1783 the fine was raised to 500 rubles.® 

When the ironworks of Lipetsk, Kozmensk, and Borensk, in 
the Azov region, were founded by Peter the Great, the workmen 
were drawn from the class of town residents and from the odnod- 
vortsit some of them having been transferred from the works at 
Olonets. The administration of the works was in the hands of the 
Admiralty Department.^ In 1754 Prince Repnin applied for a 
grant of these works, and in the following year, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Moimtain Collegium, the works, together with the work- 
men and their children, were handed over to him. Repnin was 
obliged to pay poll tax for the workmen, and he was forbidden to 
remove them from the works. In case of more workmen being 
required, Repnin was entitled to introduce into the works bonded 
peasants from his own estates or to introduce free workmen. The 
number of souls transferred from the State to Repnin was 928.® 

The manager and staff at the works, whenever the transference 
was accomplished, at once proceeded to treat the workmen as if 
they were no longer peasants of the State, but as if they were 

^ F.CX„ ». 8620, 8836, p. 5, and xii. 9409 ; cited, ibid. 

* F.CX., V. 3464, p. 10; vii. 4378, p. 13 ; cited, ibid., p. 476. 

* F.C.L., xiv. 10,326; xvii. 12,748, chap. i. p. i ; xxi. 15,847; cited by , 
Semevsky, i. p. 476. 

* Materials for the History of the Fleet, iv. pp. 396, 555-6, 569-70, 574-S ; 

V. p. 413 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 487. 

* Arch. Min. of Justice, No. 903-3386. pp. 622-35 ; cited, ibid. 
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bonded peasants of Prince Repnin. Their wages under the State 
had been 5 kopeks per day in summer and 4 kopeks in winter. In 
addition they received a kind of bonus on production ; for every 
pM of iron they received 50 kopeks. Under the new regime these 
wages were reduced to from 2 to 3 kopeks per day, and the bonus 
was reduced to 20J kopeks per Under the management of 

the State, the odnodvortsi alone had been occupied in mining iron ore 
and in burning charcoal ; now the artisans as well were sent to these 
tasks, for which they were not paid money wages, but were paid in 
iron. Under the former system the artisans were permitted in 
their spare time to work at their own forges ; and when there was 
nothing for them to do at the works, they were permitted to work 
elsewhere. Altogether new regulations were introduced. The 
artisans were forbidden to work at their own forges and to earn 
money otherwise for the payment of taxes. In cases of non- 
obedience the workmen were to be punished with whips. Sentry 
duty was to be performed without extra payment by drafts of 
30 men each week. Previously the sentries had received the 
ordinary rate of wages in payment for the exercise of their duties.* 
The workmen were also required to cultivate melons and cucumbers 
for the owner. Formerly they were permitted to marry their 
daughters without hindrance ; now they were required to pay 
“ vyvodnye money,'' on pain of being flogged. In spite of the 
provision in the grant, that the workmen were not to be removed 
from the works, Repnin's managers transferred a number of them 
to estates of Repnin's situated at a distance of 170 versts, where 
they were required to work in other workshops than those to 
which they had been ascribed.* Allegations of fraud were not 
wanting ; the clerks were charged with embezzlement of the 
amounts deducted for taxes from the wages of the workmen during 
a year and a half, and when a detachment of soldiers was sent for 
the purpose of collecting the amount, the manager compelled the 
workmen to pay a second time.^ The powers with which the grantee 
of the ironworks was entrusted in 1754, to send the workmen into 
the army as recruits, enabled the management to deal sharply with 

^ Semevsky, i. p. 488. * Ibid., p. 489. 

* Tlwy were paid wag^, but they received no allowance for expenses 
on the journey, which was probably accomplished on foot in about five days. 

* S^evsliy, i. p. 489. 
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any recalcitrants. Protests were nevertheless made, both to the 
local chancellery and to the Mountain Collegium, without result, 
excepting that a detachment of troops was sent down, and many 
of the protesting workmen were beaten. Disturbances continued 
at these works for several years.^ 

There were other instances of the deterioration of status of work- 
men who were handed over with the factories which had been founded 
by the State and then granted to private persons. For example, 
the paper-mill at Krasnoselsk, established by Peter the Great, was 
granted, in 1753, to Count Sivers in “ perpetual and hereditary 
possession on condition that he increased the production of paper 
and reduced the price by 10 kopeks per ream.^ Count Sivers ched 
in 1775, and the paper-mill, together with the workmen, was sold by 
his widow, by permission of the Mountain Collegium, to General 
Klyebnekov. Count Sivers seems to have conducted the business 
without distressing or irritating the workmen ; but after the 
change of ownership there were continuous disturbances. In Feb- 
ruary 1777, 130 of the workmen sent a petition to the Manufactiures 
Collegium, complaining that their families had insufficient food, 
and asking that they should not be compelled to work on Saturday 
afternoons ; that their girls should not be compelled to work against 
their will, and that, should they wish to work, they should receive 
wages. Sivers seems not to have compelled the girls to work, and 
indeed work was only legally obligatory upon those who were sent 
to the factories by the police. In the end of 1778 the widow of 
Klyebnekov petitioned the same authority, and complained that 
the workmen would not work on Saturday afternoons, and that 
they sent their daughters to the mill when they were very young, 
but whenever they were old enough to work they were taken away 
for housework at home or were sent to service in the towns.® 
Collisions occurred frequently between the managers and the men. 
Refusals to do work, excepting in the trade to which they belonged, 
led to the flogging of the men, and to their being put in chains. 
When threats were made that the masters should be informed of 
the disobedience of the men, the latter answered : 

' Semevsky, i, pp. 489 et seq. 

* Cf. Chnlkov, Historical Description of Russian Commerce, vi., part iii., 
pp. 449-53 ; cited, ibid., p. 496. 

• Ibid., p. 498. 
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** They are not masters, and we are not bonded,” and they quoted 
an ukase to show that they could not legally be punished except- 
ing “ in the presence of the rest of their brothers.” ^ 

The worlmen sent a petition to the Senate to the effect that they 
were not legally bonded, and that the proprietors subsequent to 
Sivers had exceeded their powers. After a long interval the Senate 
issued its decision in 1785. The artisans were considered to have 
been transferred “perpetually and hereditarily” into the private 
ownership of the grantee and his successors, and that therefore 
they could no longer be regarded as State peasants. The Senate, 
however, ordered that they should receive the same wages which 
they had been receiving in 1775. 

The Krasnoselsk affair was suddenly reopened in 1796 by the 
Empress Katherine II, who ordered in an ukase that the work- 
men should be returned into their original condition, and that 
those concerned should be made aware that the artisans should be 
guarded from all offences and oppressions, and that they should 
be given satisfaction in money and in all that belongs to them. 
Recruits taken from them were to be returned and replaced by 
recruits from the bonded peasants of Bdyebnekov. This ukase 
was followed by prolonged legal proceedings in connection with 
the peasants* claims for compensation. The affair was finally 
settled in 1802.^ 

Thus, after a long struggle, the State peasants who were trans- 
ferred with the factories were declared to be still State peasants, 
notwithstanding the transference ; but during about half a century 
they were nevertheless actually in bondage to the private proprietors 
of the factories to which they were ascribed. As State peasants 
they were nominally free ; but they nevertheless could not leave 
the factories ; they were in fact bound to them, though in form they 
were not bound to their masters. 

The position of those peasants who had not been drawn from 
the State peasantry was, however, quite otherwise. When fac- 
tories were granted or sold by the State to private persons, it was 
frequently necessary to procure more workmen than had been 
previously employed under State management. Count Cher- 
nyshev, owmer of the works at Yugovsk, was permitted to enlist 

^ F.C.L., ix. No. 6858, p. 5 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 400. 

* Semevsky, i. p. 502. 
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224 workmen from the Black Ploughing peasantry ascribed to 
his works on the condition that they should not necessarily remain 
at those works for ever, and that while they were employed there, 
taxes, to be deducted from their wages, should be paid for them.^ 
At that time the number of ascribed peasants was 6328 ; “ some- 
thing like an enlistment of recruits ” was performed, and 230 
workpeople were drawn.^ These peasants, with their families, 
were transferred to the works, and the taxes were deducted from 
their wages, yet the peasant community from which they had been 
taken continued to pay taxes for them as if they still remained 
within its borders, or as if the men had been recruited into the 
army, leaving their wives and children behind them. This double 
exaction of taxes went on for three years, when it was not only 
stopped but the amoimt overpaid was recovered by the peasants 
at the instance of Prince Vyazemsky.^ The workmen at the Yug- 
ovsky works complained in their “ instructions ” to the delegate 
to the Legislative Commission of Katherine II that their piece- 
work wages were insuf&cient for “ food, clothing, and shoes,” and 
that they could not pay their taxes of i ruble 72J kopeks per soul, 
** because they had no houses, that they had been deprived of their 
last property and their last field, and were irredeemably in debt 
to the Yugovsky works ofiice.” ^ They pointed out that they were 
really artisans, and as such were therefore exempt from the poll 
tax. Yet they were subjected to it without the means of pa37ing 
it which the peasants enjoyed. Therefore they requested, since 
they were not permanently ascribed to the works, that they might 
be permitted to return into peasantry.® 

The artisans of Yagoshkhinsk and Motovlikhinsk complained 
to the Commission of Katherine II that when the works were imder 
the administration of the Treasury, if the artisans were injured 
during the discharge of their duty, thej^ were sent to the hospital, 
and during the period of their sickness, they received half-pay as 
well as their food, while after the transference of the works to 

' F.C.L., XV. 1 1.087. Ukase of 27th July 1760 ; cited Semevsky, i. p. 510. 

* Archives of Min. of Justice, Nos. 903-3386, pp. 622 et seq. ; cited by 
Semevsky, i. p. 510. 

* Ibid., 1077-3560, pp. 413 et seq. ; cited, ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 510. They also complied that no allowances were made to 
them during sickness, fbid., p. 51 1. 

* Ibid., p. 510. 
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private owners there was no hospital and no allowances during 
sickness.^ 

The possessional peasants who had previously been peasants 
of the Treasury thus found their position seriously deteriorated. 
Those who had previously been peasants of pomyetsckeke were 
already so low that further depression seemed an impossibility. 
Yet the physical conditions in which they found themselves under 
the new system were probably worse than those which they had 
experienced in their villages. Huddled in barracks provided by 
the factory-owners, in groups of 200 or 300, they not improbably 
lived generally under conditions even less sanitary than those of 
their former hhas. Otherwise their situation was not materially 
changed. The alteration in their fiscal position was rather an 
administrative change than one person^ to themselves. The 
factory-owners deducted the poll tax from their wages, and the 
amount so deducted was sent by order of the Senate to the provinces 
from which they came, in those cases in which the origin of the 
people could be discovered. Strangers and those who could not 
remember their relations were ordered to be sent to Treasury works 
and there to be entered on the poll-tax rolls.® 

In Siberia the skilled workmen ascribed to factories found 
themselves in a somewhat better position than the workmen of 
European Russia. In the works of a member of the Demidov 
family, for example, recruits were not called for from the skilled 
workmen, in case recruiting might induce flights of workmen to 
the Bashkir and Kalmuk Tartars in the neighbourhood.® By a 
decree of the Empress of 12th November 1736, the clergy and 
State peasants who were found at the Demidov works, and who 
were skilled in various trades, were ordered “ to remain at the 
works for ever,*’ and were to be “ ascribed to the Treasury settle- 
ments which were granted to the works.” The conditions were 
that Demidov should pay for them the 70-kopek poll tax and the 
40-kopek ohrdk, and that they should be excluded from tax-responsi- 
bility at their previous places. When Demidov took the peasants 

^ Semevsky, i. p. 511. 

* F.C.L., vii. No. 4699. Ukase of 20th April 1725 ; cited by Semevskv 
i. p. S16. 

* Hermann, J., Historical Description of the Mountain Works Affairs 
(Ekaterinburg, 1810), part i. pp. 179-80; and F.C.L., x. 7548, pp. 7 and 8 : 
cited by Semevsky, i. p. 517. 
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of other pomyetscheke into employment at the works, he was 
obliged to give in exchange for them peasants from his own votchini; 
shohld any fugitives present themselves, they should be returned 
to their owners. 

The latter provision does not seem to have been carried out, 
for by ukase of 15th May 1754, all peasants who were found at the 
works without the explicit sanction of the law or the orders of the 
Government were ordered to be returned to the places to which 
they belonged. This requirement produced confusion, for it 
appeared that the Treasury mountain works, as well as the private 
establishments in Permskaya guh. and in Siberia, were equally 
offenders, and that in the category of persons liable to deporta- 
tion there were in all upwards of 7000 souls, or probably about 
14,000 persons. Apparently at this time nothing was done to 
carry out the law, for nine years later, in 1763, the number of 
such persons had nearly doubled.^ 

In the works in the Ural Mountains belonging to private owners, 
there were at the fifth census in 1796, 10.267 perpetual bondmen 
{vyechno-otdannikh, for ever given-up people) It is clear 
from this relatively small number that the practice of “ giving 
up for ever had been diminishing during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Indeed after the manifesto of Katherine II 
in 1762, prohibiting the purchase of peasants, this practice was 
carried on only by evasion of the law.® For example, the Privy 
Councillor Vsevolojsky bought in 1773, from Princess Beloselskoy, 
the Pojevsky furnaces and brass foundry in Permskaya guh., and 
asked for permission to add to these works a forge, and to employ 
in it and ascribe to it peasants from his own villages, and also 
peasants purchased from different persons, to the number of 
5228 souls In spite of the general prohibition of the purchase 
of peasants, the Moimtain Collegium permitted Vsevolojsky to do 
what he asked. Vsevolojsky's influence was evidently very powerful, 
because he was able imme^ately afterwards to obtain sanction for 

^ The precise figures were, in 1754, 6852, and in 1763, 12,183 souls of 
male sex. Ministry of Justice, No. 903-3386, pp. 622-35 »* cited by Semevsky, 
i. p. S17. 

* Calculated by Semevsky {ihtd.) from data in Hermann, J., Description 
of the Works under the Administration of the Ekaterinburg Mountain Superiors, 
loc. cit. 

® Semevsky, i. p. 521. 
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other two illegal acts, one to sell again the peasants he had just 
bought, and the other to sell a portion of the works and to keep the 
remainder.! Moreover, the purchaser, finding it convenient to do 
so, committed still another illegal act in transferring the peasants 
of the Pojevsky works to other works elsewhere, although they 
were “ indefeasibly and for ever ” bound to the former, and could 
not legally be removed from them.^ 

These illegal proceedings were explicitly sanctioned by the 
department whose business it was to see that the law was observed. 
The peasants had either to submit to the violation of the laws 
upon which they leaned for protection against arbitrary actions, 
or to fight for what were undoubtedly their legally recognized 
rights. They did not at once adopt the alternative. Their first 
proceeding was to send a complaint to Prince Metschersky, Governor 
of Kazan. They told him that they were being transferred with 
their families from their villages before they could by any possi- 
bility reap the crops they had sown. His answer was that they 
must obey their pomyetschek. This they refused to do. Armed 
with guns, bows, and boar-spears, about five himdred peasants 
prepared to resist the proposed compulsory migration. A detach- 
ment of thirty soldiers was sent to them, but the peasants firmly 
refused to give way unless an ukase signed by the Empress herself 
was produced. Prince Metschersky was about to send a stronger 
body of troops, but the Senate interposed and prevented any 
action until the affair could be investigated. The Senate then 
demanded an explanation from the Mountain Collegium of its 
action in sanctioning the transference of peasants in face of the 
law prohibiting it. The Collegium succeeded in postponing any 
decisive answer for twelve years, and only after its demise in 1789 
did the Senate finally decide that the action of the Collegium had 
been illegal.® 

Information about the working hours of bonded and free work- 
men in the factories and workshops in the eighteenth century is 
rather indefinite, excepting so far as concerns the establishments 
administered by the State.^ The regulations of the Admiralty for 
works under its charge prescribed a working day of 12 J to 13 J hours 
between loth March and loth September. During the remainder 

^ Semevsky, i. p. 535 - * Ibid. ® Ibid., p. 536 . 

* For account of Ihese, see supra, p. 434 seq. 
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of the year, work was required to begin an hour before sunrise and 
to cease an hour after sunset, with one hour for rest during the 
day.^ The regulations of the mountain works, issued in 1725, 
provided for signals to begin work at four o’clock in the morning, 
to cease for rest at eleven o’clock, to resume work at noon, and 
to cease at four o’clock in the afternoon.^ Eleven hours net 
working time seem to have been normal.® The Mountain Collegium 
ordered in 1745, that the workmen should cease work on Saturday 
afternoons “ three hours before evening.” ^ . Of private establish- 
ments in this connection little is known, but complaints were 
made by the workmen at Yagoshikhinsk and Motovilikhinsk 
works belonging to Prince Vorontsev, that they were compelled to 
work on Sundays and holy days. Night work is known to have 
existed in the mountain works.® 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century the factories 
and workshops were technical schools ” ® for the workmen. Out 
of peasants drawn from the plough, skilled mechanics and other 
craftsmen were slowly developed. These men had profited by 
the instruction of foreign foremen and managers, or had acquired 
unaided a knowledge of their respective trades. Foreign work- 
men had been brought into Russia in considerable numbers in the 
time of Peter the Great ; but to retain them was dif&cult, because 
they could not readily accommodate themselves to Russian 
customs. The necessity of replacing these foreign skilled work- 
men by native skilled workmen, together with the increasing 
requirements of growing industry, led to the employment of an 
increasing number of Russian free labourers working for wages. 

At the works of Prince Vorontsev, alluded to above, the 
artisans received in 1766-1767 from 30 to 40 rubles per year, 
foimders 27 rubles, carters 16 rubles, and labourers and lads of 
fifteen years of age and upwards, generally 12 rubles per year. 

^ Admiralty Regulations, chap. xii. sect. 32 ; and F.C.L., vi. 3937, p. 569 ; 
cited by Semevsky, i. p. 537. 

* Hermann, History of the Beginning of the Mountain Works (1810), part i. 
pp. 89-90 ; cited by Semevsky, 1. p. 537. 

® Ibid. 

* Hermann. Siberian Mines and Works (St. Petersburg, 1798), ii. p. 34 »* 
cited, ibid. 

® Archives of Council of State : Affairs of the Legislative Commission of 
Katherine II, Aff. No. 249, No. 4, and Semevsky, i. p. 537. 

* Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 46. 


7 Ibid, 
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The average wage of all classes of workmen at these works in 1766 
was rather less than 20 rubles per year. In Ufimskaya at 
the possessional mountain works, the artisans and founders received 
from 24 to 48 rubles per year, and other workmen 7 to 10 kopeks 
per day. Women received at one of the Demidov works 6 kopeks 
per day, and boys and girls from 3 to 6 kopeks per day. Piece- 
work wages were often paid. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century at the Yugovsky works the head brassfounder received 
60 rubles, the second 30 rubles, per year, and the ordinary work- 
men, 9 kopeks per day.^ 

These free hired workmen were recruited partly from the 
residents in the towns, but more largely from peasants released 
from personal bondage by the payment of obrdk. Such peasants 
left their villages in considerable numbers, and made their living 
as well as their obrdk by working in the factories and workshops.^ 
By the end of the eighteenth century, 20 per cent, of the men 
registered in the census of 1796 had left their villages and had 
gone to work either on a small scale as individual craftsmen in the 
towns or as factory workers.® 

An unsuccessfxil attempt was made in the eighteenth century 
to introduce compulsory education among the children of posses- 
sional peasants. This attempt was opposed by the workers as 
well as by the proprietors of the factories. For example, the 
artisans of the Yugovsky works complained to Prince Vyazemsky 
that the managers of the works compelled their children to be 
educated. The reply of the managers was to the effect that, in 
order to avoid the loss of time which might be employed in 
immediately productive labour, the children received while they 
were at school a stipend of one kopek per day. Prince Vyazemsky 
ordered that the cMdren should remain at school, remarking that 
while the children are small they should not be idle, and that after 


^ Hermann, op. cit., i, p. 1 19 ; ii. pp. 19-24, 39 ; cited by Semevsky, i. 
P- 538. 

* Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 46. 

® For example, the movement from Yaroslavskaya gi 4 h. in the following 
years was in thousands: 1778, 53.6; 1788, 70.1 ; 1798, 73.6; 1802, 69.6, 
as shown by the number of passports issued. The total male population was 
385,000. A Topographical Description of Yaroslavskaya guh. in 1802, MSS. 
No. 407, Library of the Free Economical Society ; cited by Tugan-Baron- 
ovsky, op. cit., p. 47. In Moskovskaya guh., owing to the more slender 
development of industry there, the numbers were less. 
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they had been taught they might be sent into different trades. 
He ordered also that in cases where young men of eighteen to 
twenty years of age were at school, wages should be paid to them 
at a rate equal to the amount they would have earned had they 
been at work.^ 

Throughout Russia the peasants had been in the habit of 
spinning and weaving wool and flax into cloth for their own use. 
So long as the army was composed of levies, the clothing of the 
soldiers did not differ from their customary habit ; but when a 
regular army was established, different regiments were necessarily 
clad in different uniforms, and the manufacture of these uniforms 
in great numbers could not be a peasant affair. Army clothing 
might clearly be made of more constant quality and in a more 
unvarying manner in a factory than could be the case if it were 
made even under more or less costly inspection in numerous 
villages. A Treasury factory for weaving woollen cloth was thus 
established at Moscow. In 1720 Peter the Great ordered that a 
commercial company should be formed to take over this factory, 
together with the artisans and a subsidy of 30,000 rubles for three 
years.2 

Permission to purchase villages in order to supply working hands 
was not granted to the factories until 1721, so that the Moscow 
cloth factory at its beginning was entitled to recruit only from 
free people, should it desire a larger number of artisans than the 
number handed over to it by the Government. The company 
was, however, entitled to enter free people as apprentices for 
seven years, and if they ran away from the works they might be 
dealt with as fugitives, and persons sheltering them might be fined 
100 rubles. The question of wages was left to mutual agreement.^ 
So also in 1724 the cloth factory belonging to the Treasury at 
Kazan was handed over to a local merchant named Mikl5raev 
and Companions ” ; ^ and in 1726 the Tavrovsky factory in 
Voronejskaya guh. was also transferred into the “ perpetual posses- 
sion of a company composed of local nobles and merchants. 
They were required to increase the capacity of the factory from 
twenty to fifty looms, and to supply cloth to the Military Col- 

^ Arch. Min, of Justice, No. 1077-3560, p. 584 ; cited by Semevsky, 
i* P; 539* 

* Cf. infra, p. 512. 

® F,C,L., vi. 3526 ; cited by Semevsky, i. 540. 


Cf. infra, p. 509. 
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legium.^ Since a factory of twenty looms was described as a 
great ” factory, and since there were, after all, but few factories 
great or small, it is evident that the textile industry, in spite of the 
efforts of Peter the Great, had not developed with any great rapidity. 
Ill 1^734 the Empress Anna called upon people of “ all ranks,” 
excluding peasantry, to form companies for the purpose of estab- 
lishing cloth factories, either with or without the aid of the 
Government. Yet this appeal seems to have been almost without 
result. The reason appears to lie, not so much in the absence of 
capital in Russia, as in the absence of industrial capital. The 
merchants found more advantageous employment for their capital 
in commerce, and the landowners foimd that they might use their 
capital more advantageously in agriculture than in industry. 
There appeared also to be more directly and obviously profitable 
employment for industrial capital in the exploitation of minerals 
and in metal manufactinre, than in the manufacture of cloth. The 
greater profits of the former may be accounted for by the fact 
that there was only the most slender competition in certain minor 
branches of metallurgical industry from the small craftsmen, 
whereas in cloth manufacture every peasant household was a com- 
petitor, and thus there was no general demand for factory-made 
cloth. The peasants did not use it, and the townspeople and gentry 
preferred the superior cloths of Germany to the indifferent pro- 
ducts of the Russian factories. The Government contracts for 
army clothing were, no doubt, important, but it is possible either 
that they were so profitable that they rendered, in the individual 
case, the improvement of the production in order to secure a wider 
market unattractive, or that sometimes they were not profitable 
enough to induce enterprise exclusively on their account. 

Further inducements appeared, therefore, to be necessary. 
These inducements took the form of granting to the factories the 
right to exploit the labour of bonded peasants. The ukase of 
7th January 1736 not only boimd to the factories the artisans 
who were employed there at that time, but on pa3nnent by the 

^ A rchives of the Department of Manufactures and Commerce : Affairs of 
the Manufactures Collegium, bundle 420, Affair Nos. 11-13, pp. 48 et seq. ; 
citc^ by Semevsky, i. p. 541. Such factories came to be known as “ obli- 
gati ve factories,” because they were obliged to supply the Government. 
The cloth “ possessional ” factories remained in this position until i8i6, 
C/. Tugan -Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 39. 
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factory owners of a certain amount determined by the ukase, they 
were entitled to possess workmen, and were therefore entitled to 
purchase them. Transference of cloth factories from the State 
then went on somewhat more rapidly. For example, the Treasury 
factory of Putilov was transferred “ to the Moscow merchant, 
Kozma Matveyev ' into perpetual hereditary ownership,' together 
with the artisans, working people, and all appurtenances, villages, 
people, and peasants, lands, premises, buildings, and mills, and 
without exception everything which is now to be found at the 
factory.” ^ 

Matveyev was thus placed in the position of votchinal owner of 
all the property, and in this capacity he received from the peasants 
the dues and obligations payable to him as pomyetschek. The 
income derived from these sources was required to be paid into 
the Treasury in cloth for uniforms and in karazea, a rough woollen 
material used for linings, at the established price.” The new 
owner was obliged to increase the production and to supply to the 
Treasury not less than 30,000 arshin of cloth per year during the 
first three years, and afterwards to supply 50,000 arshin per year.^ 

It is evident that, notwithstanding these formal transferences 
of factories and villages into perpetual possession,” the subjects 
of these transferences were still regarded as State property, and that 
if the conditions of the transference were not observed, the whole 
property might be resumed by the State.® This was made clear 
by an ukase to the Senate by Katherine II in 1790. She ordered 
that inquiries be made into the conduct of the owners of cloth 
factories, in order to ascertain whether the quantity of cloth which 
they produced corresponded to the number of peasant souls 
ascribed to them. If it should be found that the ascribed peasants 
were employed at other work than the manufacture of cloth, the 
factories might then, after the lapse of a certain time, be trans- 
ferred to other owners.^ This ukase was followed by an order 
which required from those factories where the workmen had no 

^ Semevsky, i. pp. 542-3. 

* F.C.L., xiii. No. 9986. Ukase of 22nd May 1752 ; cited by Semevsky, 

i. p. 543. 

® On the cases and arguments for resumption of Crown grants in England 
up till the end of the seventeenth century, see the well-known Discourse upon 
Grants and Resumptions, &c., by Dr. Davenant (London, 1700). 

* F,C.L., xxiii. No. 16,924, 25th November 1790; cited by Semevsky, 
ibid., p. 544. 
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Hand, twice as much cloth as from those where the workmen had 
land. For every landless workman there had to be supplied 
105 arshin of cloth annually.^ Should these conditions not be 
observed, the factory was to be transferred to someone else;^ 
that is, it was to be confiscated, the perpetual grant notwith- 
standing. 

Still, the factory owners supplied to the Treasury insufficient 
quantities of cloth, and under the Emperor Paul, in 1797, an 
ukase was issued ordering those to whom factories had been granted 
to implement their obligations under penalty of resumption by the 
Treasury of the estates which had been granted to them.® Action 
was taken upon this ukase in the same year, in the case of 
Kuznetsov, whose factory at Ryazan was confiscated. This factory 
possessed 571 peasants with lands. The usual obligations to the 
Treasury had not been performed, and the factory had, moreover, 
from 1793 been engaged in the production of linen instead of 
woollen cloth,^ as required by the deed of gift. 

The workmen at the cloth factories were drawn from many 
different sources. Those who had been granted originally to the 
factories when they were transferred to private ownership were 
State peasants, but later there were added peasants from the 
estates of the monasteries and from private estates, children of 
the clergy, foreigners, people belonging to the merchantry, and the 
children of soldiers.^ Prior to the year 1747, the possessional 
artisans, unlike the State peasants at the mountain works, paid no 
taxes ; in that year, however, all artisans, including the cloth- 
makers, were required to pay the 70-kopek poll tax, although they 
were not required to pay the 40-kopek obrdk. The question was 
raised in 1798, why they did not pay ohrdk, but the Manufactures 
Collegium explained that, being constantly employed at factory 

^ For this cloth the factory owners received, for white cloth 54 kopeks, 
and for coloured 60 kopeks in 1758 ; for white, 60 kopeks, and coloured 
70 kopeks, in 1788 till 1792 ; 2uid from 1792, 72 kopeks and 84 kopeks 
respectively. Semevsky, i, p. 544. 

* F.C.L., xxiii. 16,998. Ukase of 20th November 1791 ; cited, ibid., 
pp. S44-5. 

* F.C.L., xxiv. 18,087 ; cited, ibid., p. 545. 

* Archives of the Department of Manufactures and Commerce : Affairs of 
the Main Administration of Manufactures, bundle 23, Afiair No. 29, p. i ; 
cited by Semevsky, i. p. 545. 

® Cf. Semevsky, i. p. 542. 
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work, they were Dot in the same position^ as the State peasants 
at the mountain works, and therefore coi^ld not be expected t<j 
pay ohrdk; indeed, the quantity of cloth wB^ich they were required 
by law to weave was so great that they were^ hardly able to accom- 
plish it ^ 

The cloth-makers or weavers were required- to furnish recruits 
in the same way as the artisans of other factdr^es. The weavers 
in the towns were obliged also to perform civic a^uties. They had 
to act as police or to pay for substitutes to do .so, one man for 
every fifteen houses. In Kazan the weavers were also liable to 
the obligation of providing fuel for soldiers who weiv^ quartered 
upon them.* 

The conditions of labour of the weavers in the factori es of the 
eighteenth century were extremely bad. The majoritj-^ of the 
buildings in which weaving was carried on were so ba^fhy con- 
structed that “ the weavers had hardly enough light to st“e what 
they are weaving.” * Owing to complaints of the inferior cliaality 
of the cloth woven under these conditions, a Commissic >n was 
appointed in 1741 to inquire into the conditions of the^ clotl 
industry and to formulate regulations concerning it. Like ^an} 
other regulations on various subjects in Russia, these had no^ the 
least effect. The investigation made by the Committee is, ^how- 
ever, of much importance owing to the light which it throws lupor 
the life of the Russian weavers of the eighteenth century. 
the report of this Commission, it appears that the work is donl^ 
very slowly, and that the workmen “ come when they wish, and 
go away when they like.” The factory managers are recommended 
to have sand hour-glasses. Should workmen arrive late, they 
should be reprimanded for the first offence ; for subsequent offences 
they should be fined. Should a workman fail to make his appear- 
ance, he should be required to pay a day’s wages for a substitute 
for the first offence ; for subsequent offences he should pay twice 

1 Arch. Dept. Man. and Com : Aff. Man. Coll., bundle 420, Aff. Nos. i i-i 3, 
pp. 48-55 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 546. 

* In Voronej, in 1799, thirty-five soldiers were quartered in twenty-seven 
weavers’ houses. See Arch. Dept, of Man. and Comm., bundle 347, Aff. 
No. 534, pp. I, 5-6; bundle 334, Aff. No. 22, pp, 12 1-9 ; bundle 315, 
Aff. No. 11,732, pp. 21-35 .■ cited by Semevsky, i. p. 547. 

* Semevsky, i. p. 547. The writer has observed in small native shops 
in Chinese cities, similar conditions, in which, weaving almost in the dark, 
weavers were making fine silk fabrics. 
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much by way of fine, and, in addition, he should be fiogged. 
FShould a workman presume to strike the chief of the factory, he 
should be punished with the “ cat ” in presence of all the other 
men of the factory, and for six months he should receive only bread 
and water. During the eighteenth century women were not usually 
employed in the Russian cloth factories.^ The Commission recom- 
mended that they might be employed, but only should they so 
desire ; if they were employed, they should be paid at the same rate 
of wages as the men ; but if the factory owner had “ his own 
bonded artisans and working people,’’ he could send them to work 
as he might determine. These regulations were not brought into 
force, but they illustrate the attitude of workmen and factory- 
owners alike during this period. 

Some details concerning two of the principal cloth factories 
further disclose the conditions of labour. The cloth factory at 
Kazan had been handed over in 1724 by the Treasury to Myklyaev, 
a merchant of Kazan. After his death it was conducted by his 
widow, and afterwards by her brother Dryablov. In 1737 Dryablov 
reduced the wages of the weavers. A petition was sent by 140 of 
his employes to the Commerce Collegium, stating that before the 
transference of the factory from the Treasury, the weavers received 
6 ‘kopeks per arshin of cloth ; under Miklyaev they had kopeks, 
and the spinners 3 kopeks, per pound of wool, and that Dryablov 
had reduced the wages so that they now received only 5 kopeks 
and 2 kopeks respectively. The Commerce Collegium decided 
. against the men, and told them that while the punishment for 
insubordinate factory workers, according to the ukase of 1736, 
was banishment to distant towns or to Kamchatka, this penalty 
would not be enforced ; but that they must obey Dryablov, that 
the agitators would be punished in the presence of all the factory 
workers, and that no other petition would be received from them. 
The workers appealed to the Cabinet against this decision, demand- 
ing that Dryablov be deprived of the factory, and that it be granted 
to someone else, who should be instructed to accede to their 
demand that the rate of wages should remain as it had been in the 
:ime of Miklyaev. The case came before the Senate, which re- 
versed the decision of the Commerce Collegium and reprimanded 
ryiiblov. The latter was told that he had no right to reduce 

^ C£. infra t p. 515. 
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wages without an order/' therefore he was obliged to compensate 
the workmen by paying an amount equal to five years' arrears of 
unpaid wages. He was obliged also to keep his work-people 
“ decently," and was forbidden to make them work for him other- 
wise than in the factory. Any workers who had been banished 
in consequence of the disturbances were to be brought back. If, 
however, these or others should take part in renewed agitation, 
they should be dealt with as the ukases directed. 

The amount payable by Dryablov to the workers for arrears of 
unpaid wages was 10,000 rubles ; he paid actually about 1300 rubles, 
and appealed in 1742, and again in 1743. In 1744 the workers 
again petitioned the Senate for relief against Dryablov. They 
complained that he had compelled them “ to sell their last belong- 
ings." ^ Two petitioners carried the petition to St. Petersburg, 
where, in accordance with the regulations, they were obliged to 
remain until the case was decided. The afiair passed into pigeon- 
holes of the Manufactures Chancellery, there to remain for years. 
Meanwhile the patient petitioners waited in St. Petersburg. One 
of them died in 1755, after waiting for eleven years ; the -other 
was still waiting in 1769, twenty-five years after he had ariived 
with the petition.^ How many years longer he had to wait be- 
fore death overtook him, fixed as he was in the slowly moving 
mechanism of Russian justice, is not known. 

Meanwhile the factory at Kazan had passed into other hands. 
Dryablov had been succeeded by Osokin. In October 1796, while 
the census was being taken in Kazan by Senator Mavrin, the 
cloth-workers complained to him that from the time of the estab- 
lishment of the factory in the early years of the eighteenth century, 
the prices of food had increased by 400 per cent., and that from the 
wages they received they had insufficient to pay taxes and to 
obtain food for their families. The old people and the children 
had therefore to go about begging, although not only the men, 
but their wives and daughters, worked in the factory. The artisans 
asked that their wages should be increased, and that female labour 
should be abolished. Mavrin reported that he had learned from 
the manager of the factory that the best of the workmen received 

1 State Archives, xvi. No. 168, p. 8 ; xix. No. 387 ; cited by Semevsky, 
P* 553. and see Semevsky, pp. 549-53. 

* Ibid., p. 553. 
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only 5 rubles per month, and that the wages of some of them 
were not more than 90 kopeks per month. “ On such wages,*’ 
Mavrin said, “at the high prices which are now prevalent, not 
one of the artisans can support himself, especially when he has a 
wife and little children.” Mavrin’s report was sent to the Senate 
by order of the Emperor, and was by it passed on to the Manu- 
factures Collegium. Osokin was frightened by this report, and by 
the attention paid to it, and was constrained to pay, of his own 
motion, the poll tax for the workers. He said that it was im- 
possible to increase the wages of his work-people because of the 
low price of the finished material, and he proposed that the 
Treasury should acquire his factory. Should his offer be rejected, 
he would, however hard it might be for him, increase the wages 
of his hands from the ist May 1797. The case was referred to 
Karinsky, Governor of Kazan, who made a number of drastic 
recommendations. He proposed (i) to relieve the artisans of the 
burden of quartering soldiers upon them ; (2) to extinguish the 
obligations of tax pa3nnents and of recruit duty under which the 
workers lay ; (3) to extinguish the obligation of town service ; 

(4) to permit them to cut wood for fuel in the Treasury estates ; 

(5) to change the quantity of cloth required by the Government 
from 105 arshin per soul of male sex to a quantity to be produced 
bi the able-bodied workmen. Two years afterwards, in 1800, the 
Manufactures Collegium decided that it could not undertake to 
remove the taxes and other obligations from the Kazan cloth- 
workers ; but it authorized the diminution of the quantity of 
cloth required to be produced. The quantity was diminished to 
80 arshin of cloth and 40 arshin of karazea?- 

While the case of the Kazan factory workers was still before 
the higher spheres, the Emperor Paul visited Kazan in 1798. The 
workers, in spite of the increase of wages which they had obtained, 
made a complaint to him of the harshness of their master and of 
the inadequacy of their wages ; but the complaint was regarded as 
without foundation. In the same year forty-five of the factory 
hands at Kazan applied to the Manufactures Collegium to be per- 
niitted to enter the ranks of the merchantry or of the town 

* Archives of the Ministry of Justice, Nos. 1138-4709, pp. 227, 259, &c. 
Arch, of the Dept, of Man. and Com.: Aff. of the Manufactures Collegium, 
bundle 334, Aff. No. 22, pp. 78-96, 124-9 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 556. 
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residents, but the Collegium rejected this application on the ground 
that the factory had to supply the Government with cloth obliga- 
torily, and that, therefore, they could not sanction the release from 
it of any of the workmen.^ 

The “ Great Cloth Court,” or Treasury cloth factory in Moscow, 
was transferred in 1720 to Shegolin, a merchant of Moscow. After 
the death of Shegolin, in 1735, the factory came into the possession 
of his partners, Bolotin and others. The wages paid to the work- 
men up till this period had been the same as those paid in Kazan. 
In 1737 Bolotin, pursuing the same policy as Dryablov, and pro- 
bably in alliance with him, determined to reduce the wages of his 
work-people. He tried, however, to obtain their consent to this 
step. He called them together and attempted to compel them 
by threats ” to sign a document to the effect that they were 
wihing to accept the reduced wages ; but the workers would not 
consent, and several of them were beaten with rods. The result 
seems to have been a kind of lock-out, for work at the factory was 
interrupted between 22nd March and 14th May 1737, and many 
of the workers fell into poverty and “ insol vable debts.” Tney 
petitioned both the Manufactures Collegium and the Senate without 
result, and for the time they were obhged to abandon the struggle. 
Their petitioners were indeed sent in chains to the Military Col- 
legium, where they were detained for two years. In 1741 General 
Baron Mengden was sent to Moscow to investigate the cast. 
According to the statements of the workers, he was bribed by th\3 
factory owners ; at aU events, nothing came of his investigation. 
The workers then sent a petition to the Empress, and on 
15th April 1742, ceased work — ^in other words, they engaged in 
a strike. 

The Senate then investigated the affair thoroughly, and on 
29th September 1742 announced in an ukase that they had arrived 
at a decision similar to that at which they had arrived in the 
Kazan case, namely, that the reduction of wages was arbitrary 
and unjust. Bolotin was, therefore, ordered to pay the workmen 
wages as defined in the ukase of 1723. The Manufactiues Collegium 
was instructed to find out how much was due to the workers in 
impaid wages, and to report to the Senate. “The principal agi- 

^ Arch. Dept, of Man. and Com. : Aff. of Man. Coll., bundle 343 * Aff* 
No. 405, pp, 19-34 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 556. 
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tators,” “ who caused the wilful suspension of the works,” were 
to be punished with lashes ” in the presence of all the working 
men. Complaints of the weavers to the effect that they were 
served with inferior wool were to be investigated by the Manu- 
factures Collegium. That Collegium, together with the Military 
Collegium, had to decide, after consultation with '' worthy and 
expert merchants,” to what samples the cloth should be made, 
and at what price. The whole was to be reported to the Senate. 

The Manufactures Collegium proceeded with their tasks, but 
in 1746 no decision had been reached, and in that year the workers 
again revolted. Further cause of discontent was found in the 
practice which had grown up of allowing workers to go away from 
the factory on ohrdk, the factory management requiring from them 
ohrdk of from 6 to 12 rubles. In 1749, in spite of the disturbed 
state of this factory, the Manufactures Collegium permitted Bolotin 
to take into factory work the daughters, wives, and widows “ who 
live idly at the factory.” The working men objected to this, and 
pointed out in a petition to the Senate that this proceeding was 
in contravention of the law.^ The petition yielded nothing, and 
the workers then sent one to the Empress. The bearer of the 
petition, a workman called Bykov, was sent to the Senate, which 
ordered him to be flogged, and sent him back to the factory. In 
June of the same year, undeterred by this proceeding, the workers 
sent another petition to the Empress, stating that on Bykov's 
return Bolotin and his partners had put Bykov into large foot- 
irons and had put upon his neck a large chain. They had then 
put him in a room with only one window, which was barred, and 
had there left him to starve, allowing no one to go near him. 
Bolotin, being furious at the workers for sending these petitions, 
had increased his severity in general, flogging every day twenty to 
fifty people for minor offences — ^for being late, and the like. 

This petition being without result, the workers began to desert 
the factory. Bolotin complained in the middle of June 1749 that 
these flights had almost denuded his factory of working people. 
Out of a former thousand, there remained only one hundred and 
twenty. He demanded that search should be made for the fugi- 
tives, and that when they were captured they should be punished. 
Only 32 were caught ; 308 gave themselves up. In the end of 
^ They referred to the Ukase of 1736. 
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June, 286 workmen began to work ; but 127 refused to do so. 
The Senate then ordered that of these 127, every tenth man should 
be beaten with the knut, and together with five others who 
were also beaten, should be banished to Rogervik and sent there 
to hard labour. The remainder of the 127 were to be flogged and 
to be forced to work. Of fugitives who never returned aind who 
were not captured, there were nearly 600. In order to compensate 
for this loss of working hands, the Military Collegium granted 
from the garrison schools 400 scholars “ incapable of study.*' 

In the end of the reign of Katherine II, this Great Cloth Court 
had fallen into the hands of Prince J. Dolgoruki, who leased it in 
1796 to a Greek named Ardalionov. At this date, according to 
the Fifth Census, there were at the factory only 276 souls. In 1797 
the workers complained to the Manufactures Collegium against the 
lessee of the works, first early in the year and again later, com- 
plaining of the merciless beating of the previous petitioners. Again 
in the nineteenth century they twice petitioned the Emperor 
Nicolas I. Always they insisted that they were free people, and 
that there was no legal justification for treating them as bondmen 
of private persons. At last, after a struggle enduring for one 
hundred and thirteen years, and extending over nearly four genera- 
tions, the workers of the Great Cloth Factory were recognized in 
1849 residents ; ^ but by that time the works, which 

belonged now to Prince Saltykov, had stopped altogether. 

The Manufactures Collegium collected, in 1803, some information 
about the conditions of the workers in the possessional factories. 
According to their inquiry, there were 130 of these factories at that 
time. This number comprised linen, woollen, paper, glass, silk, 
leather, and chintz factories. About one-fourth of these were in 
Moscow. In 107 of these factories there were, in 1796, at the 
Fifth Census, 29,665 souls. There is no information about the 
remaining 23 ; but approximately there were 32,000 souls in all 
the possessional factories.® In 1813 there were 35,581 souls,® of 
these 14,679 were at the woollen cloth factories, 7522 at the linen 
factories, ^10 at the cast-iron, steel, and other ironworks, 2107 at 

^ C/. Semevsky, op. cit., i. pp. 557-66. See also Posadsky, The First 
Step, Provincial Collection (Kazan, 1876), pp. 421-2. 

* Semevsky, i. p. 568. 

* Report on the Manufactures in Russia, 1813-1814 (St. Petersburg, 1816) ; 
cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, op» cit., i. p. 1 14. 
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the paper mills, and 1908 at the silk mills.^ Some of these factories 
were very large. For example, at the cloth factory at Glushkovsk,^ 
belonging to the Countess Potyemkin, there were in 1796, 9121 
people; at the linen and paper factory of Yakovlev, in Yaroslavl, 
there were, in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 1625 men 
and 2250 women, mostly ascribed to the factory ; at the similar 
factory of Goncharov, in Med3msky district, there were 962 
workers.® 

In some of the possessional factories the peasant-artisans 
were allowed to leave the factory for a month or two in each year 
to till their fields. The artisans were paid sometimes by the piece, 
sometimes by time — by the day, week, or month. The normal 
number of working days per month was 23, and per year 260. 
The normal wage in the cloth (woollen) and paper factories, where 
wages were lower than in others, was 4 rubles per month. In 
addition to their wages, 824 per cent, of the workers at the cloth 
factories had land which formed a supplementary source of income. 
In the linen factories the normal monthly wage was 44 rubles. At 
one linen factory (that of Ashashtin, in Kostroma), the possessional 
peasants worked one half of the year in the factory, and the other 
half in their own fields. In the silk factories the wages were fixed 
by the Manufactures Collegium in 1798, at “ such a pa5mient per 
piece that a man shall receive 50 to 80 rubles and a woman 18 to 
22 rubles per year.”^ 

Females were more largely employed at the linen factories (in 
which emplo5nnent for them was frequently obligatory), less so in 
the cloth (woollen) factories, universally in the silk factories, and not 
at all in the glass works. The average monthly wages of women 
were 24 rubles ; at cloth and chintz factories they were a little 
above the average — 3 rubles ; and at the silk, paper, and linen 
factories lower than the average — i ruble 55 kopeks to i ruble 
88 kopeks. 

The labour of children was not usual in the cloth factories, 
where it existed in four cases only. In the linen factories large 
numbers of children were employed between the ages of nine and 
twelve years. Children under nine years do not appear to have 

^ Tugan-Baranovsky, i. p. 1 16. * In Kurskaya 

® Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit.^ i. p. 116. 

* F.C.L., xxvii. No. 21,076, p. 5 ; cited by Semevsky, i. p. 571. 
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been employed in any of the possessional factories. The average 
monthly wage of children was i ruble 8o kopeks. 

In addition to these wage pa3mients, there were allowances 
varying in different localities. 

At the factory of Popov, in Uglich, for example, houses kept in 
repair, together with fuel and light, were given to the work-people, 
and aU taxes were paid for them. At the linen factory of Yakovlev, 
in Yaroslavl, in the year 1802, the factory management purchased 
rye flour and wheat at the high prices of that year, and sold them 
to their work-people under deduction of about 40 per cent, of 
the price. They pensioned the aged, and gave allowances for 
young children and for widows. They also lent considerable sums 
to their work-people — a practice which led to the latter being heavily 
involved in debt to the factory-owners. In other factories also, 
pensions were given and medical attendance and hospitals were 
provided. 

One anomalous case makes its appearance in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. “ Many of the workers at the factory 
of Prince Baryatinsky at Moscow hired others to work for them 
and made their own living elsewhere. It does not appear whether 
or not they exploited their substitutes.^ 

The existence of votchinal factories in the eighteenth century 
has already been remarked. These establishments were distin- 
guished from the possessional factories strictly so-called by the 
circumstances that they were situated upon and belonged to the 
owners of votchini on heritable estates, and that the workers in 
them belonged also to the noble owners as bonded peasantry. 
Work in the factory was therefore rendered on precisely the same 
basis as was bartschina in the fields. In some of the votchinal 
factories the system of labour was that of “ brother for brother — 
that is, the members of a family were divided into two reliefs. One 
section worked out bartschina in the factory, while the other worked 
it out in the fields, the members of the family taking each kind of 
labour by turns. This was, for example, the system in vogue at 
the cloth factory of Prince Baryatinsky in Ryazanskaya In 

1 Most of the details of the condition of the possessional workers in the 
tot years of the nineteenth century are derived from Semevsky, op. cit., 
i. pp. 567-74. They were taken by him from a large bundle of documents 
in the Archives of the Dept, of Manufactures and Commerce, namely, bundle 
422, Afiair Nos. 44-1513-1 (1803). 
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this factory there worked 292 men and 264 women. The men 
were allowed to leave the factory during the two months of harvest- 
time.^ This system was also adopted at Okulov's factory in the 
district of Skopinsk,® and at other factories. One case has been 
recorded in which a pomyetschek of Nijigorodsky guh. managed 
his factory by compelling his peasants to work by monthly con- 
tingents without any pa5nnent. It is not surprising that the same 
pomyetschek deprived his peasants of their plough-land and that 
his peasant workers were beaten if they did not perform properly 
the factory work. Nor is it surprising that the people look^ as 
if they had just come out of prison and that ixx«,ny of them took 
to flight.® 

The system usually in vogue in the votchinal factories involved, 
however, the pa5nnent of wages to the bonded workers, but at a 
lower rate than was current for contemporary free labour.^ 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the relations of the 
Government to the factory industry underwent certain alterations. 
In 1790 and 1791 two ukases were promulgated which regulated 
the manufacture of cloth. AU factories were placed in one or other 
of two classes : (i) those which had received on their foundation 
subsidies from the Treasury and the right to purchase peasants ; 
and (2) those which had received no subsidy, and which had not 
the right to buy peasants. The first group of factories were called 
ohyazannyeya (or obligative) factories. Among them were distri- 
buted all the orders for cloth required by the Government for the 
army and otherwise, and such factories were confined to the execu- 
tion of these orders. The second group of factories were alone 
entitled to sell goods to private persons.® But the factories of the 
first group appear not to have obeyed this injunction, for deliveries 
of cloth were made to the Government very irregularly. In 1797, 
not only the “ obligative ” factories, but also the free factories 

^ On votchinal factories in general, see A. Pogogev, Votchinal Factories and 
their Working Men,m Vestnik Evropy^ 1889, July; and Tugan-Baranovsky, 
op. cit., i. pp. 104 et seq. 

* Arch. Dept, of Trade and Commerce, 1803, Reports of the numbers 
of men and their wages, employed in factories having ascribed and purchased 
peasants ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., i. p. 107. 

® Zablotsky-Desyatovsky, Count Kiselyev and his Time (St. Petersburg, 
1882), iv. p. 294 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, pp. 107-8. 

* Tugan-B^anovsky, ibid., p. 107. 

* Ukases of 25th November 1790 and of 20th November 1791. 
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were forbidden to sell any cloth for uniforms otherwise than to the 
Government ; aind in 1798 the importation of foreign manufactured 
goods was prohibited. 

The frequency of disturbances in the possessional factories 
throughout the eighteenth century arising immediately out of the 
survival of the bondage relations and the arbitrary conduct of the 
pomyetscheke-em^oyeiSy suggests the existence of some deeper 
cause than that which appears on the surface. This cause seems 
to lie in the discordance between the new system of factory industry 
on the large scale, and the structure of Russian social life. Russian 
industry had been domestic in the most literal sense. Each house- 
hold of peasant and pomyetschek alike had been self-contained. 
The purchase of things manufactured elsewhere than in the home, 
was looked upon as wasteful, and therefore as verging upon im- 
morality.^ The making of things on a large scale for wide dis- 
tribution meant, on the one hand, the destruction of the special 
characteristics of local costume, and on the other, waste and idle- 
ness. Factory-made cloth, for example, was not nearly so durable 
as home spim, and purchased clothing, considering the wear and 
tear of hard peasant life, although cheaper, quantity for quantity, 
was really more expensive, besides being less characteristic of the 
locality and of the station, and much more commonplace. In the 
long evenings of winter or in the short days when farm work was 
impossible, the loom or the last were standing invitations to whole- 
some and not too arduous labour. The factory goods, which were 
made, not for the frugal peasant, but for the spendthrift gentry, 
were no doubt smarter than the domestic product ; but to buy 
them meant breaking with old habits, imitation of the despised 
upper classes, and eventually the tearing up of the most sacred 
traditions of peasant life by the roots. 

It is thus intelligible, when whole villages were ascribed to 
factories, and when the peasants, whose affections were really 

^ This attitude of mind is an universal trait of peasant character even 
at the present time. The writer was walking to mass one Sunday morning 
with a group of French Canadian habitants. With him was an elderly habi- 
tante, who wore a most appropriate and really beautiful gown, which she 
had herself made, although she had not woven the material ; her bonnet 
and shoes were al^ of home manufacture. Before her stepped her daughter- 
in-law decked out somewhat flamboyantly in purchased garments. “ What 
do you think of that ? the mother-in-law said contemptuously. ** Clothes 
from the shop, all of them 1 
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centred in the soil and whose lives had been spent in the open-air, 
were suddenly condemned to obligatory labour within closed doors, 
in ill-constructed and badly- ventilated workshops, that they should 
reflect upon the meaning of it all, and should come to the con- 
clusion that their lives were being exploited to mischievous ends 
by insatiably greedy pomyetscheke. This attitude of mind 
accounts for the reluctance with which peasants entered the 
factories voluntarily,^ as well as for the facts of the long con- 
tinuance in them of obligatory labour, of harsh treatment of 
recalcitrant workers, of chronic disturbances, and of the stub- 
born habit of petition, which have been recounted in preceding 
pages. 

The factories in the eighteenth century produced predominantly 
for the gentry and to a very small extent for the peasantry. They 
thus entered little into competition with peasant manufacture for 
household use ; but they did enter into competition in the local 
market with individual or group domestic production for sale. 
The great factories, when they had satisfied the demands of the 
Government, sold their surplus products to the merchants, and to 
these also the small craftsman had to look to take off his hands, 
immediately they were finished, the goods which he made. Since 
many of ids neighbours were making the same thing, no loceil 
market, strictly speaking, existed for him. The small craftsman 
was thus driven either to go into the factory, as he did in Western 
Continental Europe and in England, or to meet the competition 
either by improving his product or by lowering his price. In 
Russia he began by doing the first. The reaction of the factory 
system upon the small craftsman was thus at this time^ on the 
whole favourable to production in terms of quality at all events. 
There was, moreover, a certain political tendency in the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century which made for the rehabilitation 
of the small craftsmcin. The course of events after the death of 

^ “ The artificially created factories did not find workers. . . . The new 
form of industry was decidedly in contrast with all the customs of the people 
and with all their forms of life." Korsak, On the Forms of Industry (Moscow, 
1861), |m. 129 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., i. p. 5. 

* When in 1769, freedom was given to everybody to weave in their own 
houses, the ukase mentioned with "the highest pleasure," that "many in 
the cities and towns be^ to weave in their houses such stufis as before 
were imported from foreign countries." F.C.L., xviii. 13,374; xx. 14,275; 
cited by Tugan-Baxanovslty, op. cit., i. p. 44, 
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Peter the Great had brought the nobility into the first ranks in 
the political field, and their wealth and influence had thrown the 
larger factories into their hands. These factories were sustained 
principally by obligatory work for the Government. The smaller 
factories only were in the hands of owners from the merchantry. 
The spasmodically energetic legislation the course of which we have 
followed was directed, under the influence of the nobles, against the 
smaller factories. The bearing of the merchants towards their 
workmen, and the somewhat meticulous care for profit which they 
and their managers exercised, did not harmonise with peasant 
traditions, irritated the peasants, and gave these factories a bad 
reputation. Thus the merchants* commercial methods and their 
deficient tact, together with the political manoeuvres of the 
nobility against the rising bourgeoisie, contributed to the 
advantage of the peasant craftsmen. The development of a 
widespread peasant industry in the hands of small craftsmen 
rather than of a concentrated industry in the hands of a small 
number of rich bourgeois, who might through their increasing 
wealth and importance acquire political power, was in the 
interests of the nobility 

Yet no positive measures were taken at this time to develop 
the small handicrafts,^ although the Manufactures Collegium was 
abolished,® and the support which we have seen that institution 
frequently gave to the merchant-manufacturers in their disputes 
with their workmen was suddenly withdrawn. Thus towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, industry was stimulated from many 
different directions, industrial establishments of moderate size grew 
up everywhere, and domestic industry in small towns and villages 
increased also. In the first years of the nineteenth century this 
movement was very manifest. ** In some parts of Russia, the 
whole male population leave agriculture to the women, and go 
away to different occupations. In the summer-time, the peasants 
collect in the towns to carry on small trades, as carpentering, 
mason work, &c.** ^ AH this meant, of course, the increase of the 

^ Cf. Tugan-Baxanovsky, cit., i. p. 43. On this question compare 
the chapter on the Intelligentsia and the Revolution in vol. ii. of the present 
work. 

* Ibid., p. 44. * It was abolished in 1779. 

* Saltau, D. W., Brief e iiber Rtissland und dessen Bewohner (Berlin, 1811), 
p. 23 ; cited by Tugan-l^anovsky, op. cit., i. p. 47. 
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practice of paying ohrdk and of thus securing relative freedom of 
movement ; but the mobility of the peasant, and consequently 
the extent to which industrial development was possible, were 
hampered by the bondage relation, the “ undivided family,'* the 
mutual guarantee/' and other incidents of peasant life, all which 
remained as formidable deterrent forces until past the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 



CHAPTER III 


THE FACTORY SYSTEM IN THE FIRST HALF OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

The rise and development of the Possessional and Votchinal 
Factories have been described in the preceding chapter. Although 
the Possessional Factory originated in the eighteenth century, the 
term Possessional did not come into use in official documents until 
the beginning of the nineteenth.^ The course of development of 
the factory system during the nineteenth century is characterised 
by transformation of the factory from a place of bondage to a place 
where voluntary workers are employed and are paid wages accord- 
ing to a contract at least hypothetically free. This transformation 
proceeded very slowly prior to the Emancipation of the Peasants 
in i86i, when it received its final impetus. Only as it was accom- 
plished did the Russian factory system assume the capitalistic 
form in vogue in Western Europe and in America. 

The reluctance of the Russian peasant to engage in factory 
labour has become very manifest from the details which have been 
given in the two preceding chapters. This reluctance does not 
seem to have arisen solely from the conditions of the work, from 
the low scale of remuneration, or even from the obligatoriness of it 
per se, but rather from the circumstances that they liked to work 
in their own way and on their own account, and that factory labour 
took them from the fields and from the open air. It is more than 
likely that the inevitable confinement of the factory afiected both 
their health and their temper, the latter being also specially taxed 
by constant supervision to which they were not accustomed. To 
enter a factory meant also the keeping of definite times and the 
learning of wholly new kinds of work, both of which were out of 
keeping with the normal activities of the peasant. That the work 
was inefficient, largely because it was done without interest, and 

^ Tugan-Baranovsky, op, cit., p. 105 n. 
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that the peasant workmen were sometimes very exasperating to 
the management, there can be no doubt.^ So long as bondage 
endured, such conditions must have endured also; industrial 


enterprise, on a large scale by the methods in vogue in the countries 
which Russia was imitating, was not compatible with the bondage 
relation. Whatever elements of exploitation may be held to exist 
in modem capitalistic industry, these can hardly be held to be 
comparable to the exploitation of labour under the system of 
ascription. 


We now turn to an examination of the condition of labour at 


the votchinal and possessional factories during the period extending 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century up to the emancipation. 


A typical votchinal factory of the period was that of Volkov, 
at the village of Gorenki. Volkov bought, for factory purposes, 
a huge palace of the Razumovsky family,- and transferred to it 
peasants belonging to him, from his estates in seven difierent 


districts. Some of these peasants were housed in the palace and 
some of them were given small lots of land near the factory.^ In 
this case may be seen the phenomenon, noticed in general by 
Professor Erisman,^ of the creation of a factory proletariat ; for 


these peasants were taken — ^men, women, and children — ^from agri- 


cultural labour in their widely-scattered villages and concentrated, 
almost without land, in one factory. So also more than looo 
peasants were brought, about 1825, from about fifteen villages, to 
a cotton factory in Mojaisky district.'* Twenty years later, in the 
same district, a woollen factory with 1000 peasant-workmen, also 
almost without land, was organised by Count Uvarov. The factory 
of Voyeykova was established by a lady who placed in it 300 
peasants, and who behaved so t5u:annically that for slight oEences 
she sometimes had from ten to fifteen men flogged in a day.® 


In order to prevent such practices. Prince Gk)letsin, Governor- 
General of Moskovskaya gub., proposed, in the thirties of the 


^ The dislike of factory labour still exists in Russia and affects the relations 
between employers and their workmen. 

* Tugan-Baranovsky, i. p. 108. 

® Collection of Stat. Information on Moskovskaya Gub.^ Sanitapf Section, 
hi. No. iv. (Moscow, 1882), p. 106 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, ibid, 

* Tugan-Baranovsky, pp. 108-9. 

* Pogogev, in Collection of Stat. Information on Moskovskaya Gtib., Sanitary 
Section (Moscow, 1882), iii. No. vi. p. ii ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 109. 
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nineteenth century, to regulate the relations of the owners of 
votchinal factories and their peasants. His attention was specially 
drawn to the subject in consequence of a strike at the works of 
Gruzdev within his jurisdiction. Prince Goletsin's proposed regula- 
tions were opposed by the Ministers of Finance and Interior and 
by the Moscow Marshd of Nobility, on the ground that the loyalty 
of the pomyetscheke might be impaired if the Government were to 
interfere between them and their peasants. “ So long,'' they said, 
as the pomyetscheke have the right to use their serfs at any kind 
of work, such an open and direct interference in their rights and 
responsibilities must bring many out of the limits of obedience." ^ 
Thus, so far as the votchinal factories were concerned, the 
Government feared to extend any control in case worse conse- 
quences might ensue.2 

So far as concerned the '' possessional factories," the case was 
otherwise. In these the Government had always reserved the 
right of interference, and had frequently exercised it, even to the 
point of resumption. The votchinal factories, with the peasants 
in them, were the heritable property of their owners ; while the 
possessional factories " were granted by the State and they might 
be resumed by the State, hence a fortiori they might be regulated 
by it. 

Vague and var37ing as was the practice, the juridical position 
of the '' possessional factories " clearly depended upon the terms 
of the original grant. These terms were in general, to the effect 
that the grantee should maintain the factory with its ascribed 
peasants as one and indivisible, that the production should be 
neither changed nor diminished, that the wages paid to ascribed 
peasants should be a certain amount, and that the peasants should 
not be transferred from the factory to which they were ascribed. 
In other words, the owner of a " possessional factory " held a lease 
from the Crown, and the peasants as well as the factory remained 
the property of the Crown, though the possession of them passed 
into the hands of the lessee. Although, as we have seen, many 
owners of “ possessional factories " proceeded to treat the peasants 

^ Tugan-Baranovsl^, op. cit., p. iii. 

* It should be realised that at this time the Government was still reeling 
from the shock of the Dekabristi (cf. infra, vol. ii. Book IV, chap. iii.). There 
was, on the whole, less risk in offending the peasants in the votchinal factories 
than there was in offending the votchi^ owners. 
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I asCxibed to the factory as if they were their own personally bonded 
peasants, they were not legally entitled to do so, because the former 
were not ascribed to them personally. The ascribed peasants had 
±e right of petition, although in practice it was not always acknow- 
ledged, and the Government had in the ukase of 1724, and in 
subsequent ukases, regulated the rate of wages which must be pciid 
to the ascribed peasants. The case for regulation, so far as con- 
cerned the “ possessional factories,** did not admit of doubt, 
although the Government might on occasion have hesitated or 
delayed to act. When the factories were situated in scantily- 
populated regions or at a distance from judicial and administrative 
centres, the factory owners were expressly endowed with magis- 
terial powers. They could punish for offences within certain limits 
of gravity by flogging, by sending the offenders into the army, 
and, by permission of the Governmental authorities, by banishment 
to Siberia. At nearly all the factories, the workmen received 
pa5mient ; but at three cloth factories, seven linen, one paper, one 
leather, and one metallurgical, the workmen received no pay- 
ment. The normal number of working hours was twelve per day. 
The periods of working time were subject to regulation by the 
Government. 

Such was the juridical position of the '' possessional factory ** 
worker in the beginning of the nineteenth century. Little as he 
thought so, he nevertheless gained something by passing from the 
field into the workshop ; he was even in some senses in a better 
position than the free-hired labourer. He was not an isolated 
individual ; he was a member of a social group. Low as his status 
was, it was nevertheless a definite status. His wages did not vary 
with the demand for labour in the market, nor with his skill nor 
with an5d:hing excepting the somewhat fluctuating policy and 
practice of the Government. He could not be thrown out of 
employment, or rather he could not be deprived of his wages by 
the mere fact of there being nothing for him to do at the factory. 
He, at all events, was in permanent employment, while the hired 
factory hands in the same factory might be dismissed during a 
period of dullness in trade. Such were the regulations : practice 
did not always correspond to them. 

In 1802 the right of buying peasants for the factories was 
limited ; and again in 1808, fresh regulations for the purchase of 
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peasants were issued ; but the fiscal interests seemed to require: 
the retention of the bonded peasants at the factories. The factoW} 
owners who did not enjoy the privilege of purchasing peasant^ 
complained that they could not compete with the votchinal fac-^ 
tories of the nobles. This plea was accepted by Kozodavlev, 
Minister of the Interior in 1808, who desired to permit non-nobles 
to buy peasants ; but at the same time to limit the number of 
peasants who could be drawn from agriculture to factory labour 
to one-third of the village population. He also proposed to re- 
strict the hours of labour to twelve on week days and to six on 
Saturdays, work on Sundays and holy days being forbidden ; and 
to forbid also the exercise of compulsion upon women and children, 
causing them to engage in factory labour.^ The proposals of 
Kozodavlov were not adopted, but they indicate the contemporary 
drift of opinion in “ higher spheres.^' In 1816 the purchase of 
peasants by the factories was prohibited. 

About the beginning of the nineteenth century, the practice 
arose of promulgating “ statutes ” which had received Imperial 
sanction, applicable to particular “ possessioned factories."' For 
example, on the transfer, in 1803, of a factory at Kunavinsk which 
had belonged to Prince Usupov, to another owner, a Statute was 
issued prescribing the rate of wages with a provision for increments 
of wages every ten years, in correspondence with the increase in 
the price of grain and of other things necessary for the subsistence 
of the workpeople. The owner was not permitted to diminish 
the production of the factory or to stop it, and definite payment 
was to be made to every bonded workman should he not be re- 
quired at the factory. To those who were under age or beyond the 
working age, “ a decent alms-house support ” was to be given by 
the owner.* 

In 1818 a commission was instructed to visit certain factories 
and to draw up statutes for them, prescribing wages for each 
variety of labour, &c. These commissioners also regulated the 
hours of labour and the number of holidays in the year — ^the latter 
were fixed at no. At one factory, the owners were obliged to 
furnish a hospital and medical attendance, at another the work- 
men were permitted to elect “ aldermen,” whose function was to 

^ Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 120. 

• F.C.L., xxvii. 21,076 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 121. 
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be the observation of the wages due and paid by the factory 
owners. 

The Ministry of the Interior proposed to extend such regulations 
gradually over all factories ; but in 1819 its functions in respect 
to factories were transferred to the Ministry of Finance in one of 
those oscillations of administrative policy which we have found to 
be characteristic of the Russian Government. 

The practice of specific legislation was not approved by the 
new administration. Referring to a particular case, the Ministry 
of Finance reported : “ This Statute is not only useless, but it is 
injurious to the manufacturers, because it gives the working men 
occasion to think that, apart from this Statute, they have no 
obligations to the manufacturer, and therefore the authority of the 
latter is diminished, and it loses aU weight in the eyes of the working 
men. All the advantage is on the side of the men, and the factory- 
owner is alone injured.’* ^ 

But the factory-owners were injured, not so much by the 
specific labour legislation to which they were subject, as by the 
restrictive action of the general laws by which they were prevented 
from managing their factories and changing their production to 
correspond with changing economic conditions. During the 
eighteenth centmy such restrictions had not been felt as a material 
burden, because the demand for the commodities they produced 
did not fluctuate seriously ; but in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, various causes, domestic and foreign, affected all branches 
of factory industry to such an extent that many of the “ posses- 
sional factories ” were in a state of insol vency.^ It was, therefore, 
necessary for the Government to adopt some measure of relief for 
the factories. Several concurrent causes which will presently be 
examined contributed to produce a rapid growth of the factory 
industry in Russia, especially in the thirties and forties of the 
nineteenth century. 

The restrictions upon the sale of uniform cloth by the woollen 
factories which had been imposed in the eighteenth century con- 
tinued to be in force during the early years of the nineteenth. 
In 1808 the Government imposed fines upon certain factories for 

^ Arch. Department of Trade and Commerce: Affair of Staiute for the 
Factory of Osokin at Kazan, part iii. ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 124. 

• Of*. Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 125. This was especially the case in 1812. 
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selling cloth in contravention of the law. It also fined the 
purchaser and confiscated the cloth. ^ In the following year, 1809, 
these burdensome restrictions were removed, and, within certain 
limits, the cloth manufacturers were permitted to seU to private 
persons.2 In 1816 the obligative ” factories were whoUy released 
from the requirement that they should supply the Government to 
the exclusion of the public. These factories were, by these means, 
assimilated to the open factories, and the cloth trade began to grow 
rapidly .3 While in the eighteenth century, under the “ obligative ” 
system the Government found great dif&culty in securing the ful- 
filment of its orders, in the nineteenth century, under the open 
S5rstem, it obtained all the cloth it required, while the factories 
produced three times as much more for sale to the public.^ 

Apart from the influence of the relaxation of Governmental 
control over a certain number of the factories, there was another 
and even more important cause for the great development of 
Russian factory industry which manifested itself conspicuously in 
the thirties and forties of the nineteenth century. According to 
Professor Tugan-Baranovsky, the most important cause of the 
growth of industry was the decline of agricultural prices. This 
decline began in the beginning of the twenties ; ® by the beginning 
of the thirties it had produced an agricultural crisis.® The occur- 
rence of this crisis rendered it possible at once to increase the 
number of factories and to employ in them hired labourers who 
were driven from the land by the fall of prices. It is obvious 
that, in proportion as hired labour became more common in the 
factories, the condition of the bonded workmen must have been 
placed in stronger relief. While, no doubt, there may have been 
a disposition on the part of the pomyetscheke factory-owners to 
reduce the free workman to the level of the bonded, the struggle 
for hands which was incidental to the growth of factory industry 
rendered the accomplishment of this somewhat difficult. W^en 
bonded and free workmen were working side by side, the effect 

^ Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 74. 

* Report on pennission to sell ** soldiers’ cloth,” 21st October 1809. 
Arch, of Min. of Interior, cited by Tugan-Baxanovsky, p. 75. 

* Report, &c., cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 75. * Ihid., p. 76. 

* In England the decline began in 1818. Cf. Tooke and Newmarch and 
Jevons, Investigations. 

« On the causes of this crisis in Russia, see FomSn, A., On the Fall of 
Prices of Agricultural Products (St. Petersburg, 1829), and supra, p. 425. 
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upon the bonded workman must have been such as to induce him 
to make every effort to rid himself of his yoke. 

The peasant who could imdertake to pay his pomyetschek an 
ohrdk was not usually, even at a moment of agricultural depres- 
sion, under economical compulsion to go into factory labour. If 
he had the necessary skill he could engage in isolated industry. 
While peasant manufactures were crude, and while they did not 
compete in point of attractiveness, although they did so in point 
of durability, against the factory product, the peasant artisan had 
the immense market offered by the peasant folk. After all, the 
factory produced either for the Government or for the gentry, 
although also in some measure for export. The market for factory 
products was large, but the market for peasant products, though 
wholly a domestic market, was, owing to the numbers of the peasant 
population, still larger. Thus in the timber regions, wood- working 
industries were developed, as also the making of shoes, baskets, &c., 
from the bark of birch and other trees. Where iron was readily 
found and reduced, or where it could readily be obtained in work- 
able forms, as, for instance, at Nijni Novgorod or elsewhere on the 
Volga, there were whole villages of blacksmiths. In some villages 
everyone devoted himself to wire-drawing, in others to the manu- 
facture of knives, scissors, swords, guns, padlocks, axes, &c. The 
products of one large village, Pavlovo, were celebrated ; they were 
sold all over Russia, and were even exported to Persia.^ Nearly 
aU the nails used in Russia were produced in the villages on the 
Volga. In some of the villages, notably Sidorovka, in Nerekhotsky 
district, the peasants devoted themselves to working in the precious 
metals, and their embossed and enamelled jewellery was famous. 
Peasant industry was exercised chiefly upon raw materials pro- 
duced by the peasants themselves. The weaving of linen from 
flax grown on the peasants^ allotments has long been, for example, 
an important industry. The practice was to weave linen in narrow 
strips, partly because the peasant looms were small, and partly 
because one of the chief uses to which linen was put was for leg 
wrappings.2 The competition of the peasant linen with the factory 

^ The knives of Kauhava, in Finland, the minute iron casting of Zlatusk, 
in Siberia, and the silver filagree work of the Caucasus are familiar to every 
traveller in these regions. 

* Portyanki, little trousers. 
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product was so keen that, in consequence of the representations 
of the factory-owners, Peter the Great forbade the peasants to 
weave any but narrow linen. Many peasants were ruined by this 
prohibition, but when, after the death of Peter, the restriction 
was removed, the peasant linen industry revived.^ Villagers on 
the navigable rivers engaged in shipbuilding. The products of 
these village artisans were intended for sale. Specialization of 
village production rendered this course necessary, and the wide 
market, with facilities for trading, rendered it possible. The con- 
ditions of Russian life in the eighteenth century and in the first 
half of the nineteenth — the prevalence of the “ undivided family,” 
the rarity of “separations,” and the “mutual guarantee” — ^im- 
peded, and the system by which peasants obtained limited pass- 
ports from their villages, and the practice of periodical migration 
from village to town and back to village promoted the spreading 
of technical knowledge and the diffusion of industry throughout 
the country. Yet peasant industry was crude and traditional, and 
the advancing luxury of the upper classes involved demands which 
the peasant artisan could not supply. So long, however, as he had 
his own wide market, he could sustain himself against the compe- 
tition of the factory. 2 Factory industry and kustarni or peasant 
industry thus flourished side by side and mutually reacted upon 
one another, and the decline of agricultural earnings contributed 
to the growth of both of them, although peasant industry was 
affected through the limitation of peasant resources resulting from 
the agricultural crisis. 

The next period exhibits the growth of a new industry which, 
in a large measure, altered the relation between the two industrial 
forms. This new industry was the manufacture of cotton. The 
new manufacture found at first competition only in other textiles 
which were the subjects of peasant industry — ^linen, woollens, and 
silk ; but the raw material of cotton was at the beginning of the 

^ According to Storch, op. cit., quoted by Tugan-Baranovsky (p. 53), 
the best linen was woven in the village of Lyskovo, in Arkhangelskaya gi^-, 
in Nijigorodskaya girf)., and in the Mennonite colonies in Vishenka. It is 
interesting to notice that in the Mennonite ztnd Dukhobor colonies in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan the women beat the flax grown in their own fields and 
weave linen from it. 

* In ^e forties of the nineteenth century, the kitstarni competition com- 
peted with the factory industry on its own ground. For (mtails of the 
kustarni system, see infra, chap. iv. 
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manufacture wholly imported, and was at the same time much 
cheaper than the raw material of other textiles. Thus cotton 
speedily replaced these in the consumption of all classes of the 
people, and thus the former division between the two s5rstems of 
production began to be broken down. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century the cotton manu- 
facture was already in existence, but only in an incipient stage. 
The average importation of raw cotton in the years 1812-1820 
was only 50,000 pUds, and of cotton yams only 160,000 puds» 
The quantity of raw cotton imported began in 1837 to increase 
enormously, and the quantity of imported yams began to decline. 
This increase in the cotton manufacture is attributed by Professor 
Tugan-Baranovsky,^ not to the encouragement given by the 
Government to the cotton industry, nor to the protective tariff, 
but to the fall in the price of raw cotton, ^ which brought calicoes 
into more and more effective competition with other textiles and 
enlarged the area of demand alike in respect to regions® and to 
classes of the population. The fall in the price of cotton and of 
cotton yam in Russia was due to international causes,^ and was so 
considerable that, in spite of the protective duty under the tariff 
of 1822,® calicoes, plain and printed, became so cheap that demand 
was greatly stimulated, and the production to satisfy it increased 
rapidly. But the operation which would be known in modem 
phrase as dumping ” of cotton yam from England and also from 
Bukhara was disastrous to the Russian cotton spinners. The 
interior market, largely owing to the inadequate resources of the 
bulk of the people, could not be expanded rapidly enough to absorb 
the imports as weU as the domestic products ; and the consequence 

^ Op. cit., pp. 63-65. 

* Cf., e.g., diagrain facing p. 150 (2) in Jevons’ Investigations in Currency 
and Finance (London. 1884). See also Tooke and Newmarch’s History of 
Prices, 1793-1837 (London, 1838), ii. p. 401, and ibid., “ 1839 to 1847,” 
p. 427. The fall in the price of cotton began in 1815, became acute in 181^ 
1821, and again in 1828. The price rose shghtly in 1835, and dropped again 
to its former level in 1838. The price of “ Bowed Georgia " cotton in Man- 
chester in 1814 was 25 . 2d. per lb., and in 1838 was s\d. per lb. 

® For example, cotton velvets were sent from Russia to China, through 
Siberia and by Kiakhta across Mongolia to Kalgan. Cf. Ure, A., The Cotton 
Manufacture (London, 1861), ii. pp. 485 and 487. 

* The causes of the fluctuations of prices at this period are discussed by 
Tooke, op. cit., ii. “ 1793-1837,” vol. “ 1838-1839,” and vol. “ 1839-1847.” 

* For an account of Russian tariffs, see infra, pp. 55 seq., and vol. ii. 
Book vi. chap i. 
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was the closing of eighteen cotton factories in the Moscow regions 
and elsewhere, together with the bankruptcy of their owners.^ The 
factories which suffered most from this crisis (which occurred in 
1837) were the smaller factories in which there were no reserves 
of capital. The larger factories survived and, benefiting by the 
reduced price of raw cotton, succeeded in laying the foundation 
of the great development of the industry which took place in the 
succeeding decade. One important consequence of these events 
was the concentration of cotton manufacture in the hands of very 
large concerns ; and another was that Russia was drawn into the 
circle of the capitalistic development of Lancashire and was a 
sharer in the technical improvements in manufacture which at 
that time were taking place in the centre of the cotton industry 
While the important development of textile manufacture in Russia 
was thus due to causes external to Russia, it must be allowed that 
even the larger factories there could hardly have survived the 
crisis, or, having survived it, could not have survived the subsequent 
competition of the Lancashire cotton spinners and manufacturers 
without the aid of a protective duty.® 

The weaving of cilico from imported yams preceded the estab- 
lishment in Russia of cotton-spinning mills. From about 1840 the 
importation of English spinning machinery began, and the Russian 
manufacturers developed the spinning of cotton yam with great 
activity. 

The growth of the cotton industry had a serious effect upon 
the manufacture of other textiles. This was specially the case 
with regard to linen which had been manufactured for domestic 
consumption and for export,^ from the fact that cotton fabrics 


^ Tugan-Baxanovsky, op. cit., p. 65. 

* Cf. Tugan-Baranovsky, loc. cit. For the improvements in question, 
see B^es. E., Hist, of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain (London, 
1835 ; Montgomery’s Theory and Practice of Cotton-spinning (Glasgow, 
1836) ; and, hy way of comparison, Guest, R., Compendious Hist, of the Cotton 
Manufacture (Manchester, 1823). 

® Cf. Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 66. 

* About one-third of the linen woven in Russia was made for export. 
In 1804 there were 285 factories working for export exclusively; in 1861 
there were only 100. Historico-Statistical Review of Russian Industry (St. 
Petersburg, 1886), voL ii. p. 12 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 69. 
Cf. Warden, A. J., The Linen Trade, Ancient and Modern (London, 1867), 

g ?- 373 “ 4 - See also ibid., pp. 319 et seq., for interesting account of the 
ussian linen trade by two Sottish merchants resident in Russia. 
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came to be substituted for linen for many pmposes.^ The small 
fine Hnen factories of the pomyetscheke suffered severely. The 
economists of the sixties of Slavophilic and those of free-trade 
tendencies alike condemned the “ artificial ” promotion of the 
cotton industry and regretted the decadence of the “ natural ” 
linen manufacture by means of which the cultivation of flax, for 
which Russia was favourably situated, had been encouraged and 
by which a considerable export trade had been built up.^ 

Exploitation of iron has been developed in four regions in 
Russia : the Moscow region, the Ural Mountains, Poland, and 
Southern Russia. Already in the time of Peter the Great, the devel- 
opment of the iron industry in the Urals had attained considerable 
dimensions. The iron ore was singularly free from refractory im- 
purities, and it could readily be smelted by means of charcoal and 
lime, which were available from the forests in the midst of which 
the iron ore was found. In 1718 the production of pig iron 
amounted to 6,641,000 puds, in 1767 to 9,622,000 pMs, and in 1806 
to 12,212,000 puds. Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
the quantity exported amounted to 2,581,000 pMs, but the com- 
petition of Swedish iron began at that period to affect the export 
trade. In the beginning of the nineteenth century English iron, 
though of inferior quality to Russian and Swedish, was much 
cheaper owing to the proximity of coal to the iron fields. Later 
technical improvements in the manufacture of iron in England 
enabled inferior ores to be employed without inferiority in the 
product, and the external market for Russian iron dwindled.^ 

^ Up to the^ invention of the spinning frame in 1 770, flax yam was univer- 
sally used for warp, cotton spun by spindle and distafi being used for weft. 
The linen manufacture was thus immediately affected in 1770 and was pro- 
gressively affected with the cheapening of all cotton fabrics. Cf. Warden, 
op- cit„ p. 373. 

* Cf. Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit.,jp. 72. 

® The following statistics show the production of iron in Russia during 
the first half of the nineteenth century : 

In 1800 10,360,000 puds. 1841-1850 11,754,000 

1823-1830 10,124,000 „ 1851-1860 16,352,000 ,, 

1831-1840 10,709,000 „ 

The figures represent annual averages. See Brockhaus and Ephron, 
Russia in the Past and Present (St. Petersburg, 1900), p. 304. Professor 
Tugan-Baianovsky {op. cit., p. 78) says that the production of 1830 amounted 
to 12I per cent, of the world's production of pig iron ; but the doubtful 
reliability of the statistics of some of the other countries renders it difficult 
to confirm this figure. 
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The competition of Swedish iron in neutral markets had injured 
the Russian export trade, but probably this competition might 
have been met by the Russian iron-smelters had the conditions 
of the industry been other than they were. In the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, the iron mines and smelting works were 
manned exclusively by forced labour. There were, moreover, 
protective duties and Government subventions to diminish the 
incentive to technical improvements which might have enabled 
the Russian ironmasters to meet external competition in neutral 
markets. 

Work was carried on by means of the system of forced labour 
both in the possessional factories ” belonging to private em- 
ployers ^ and in the ironworks belonging to the State, in which 
both peasants and convicts were employed. According to many 
Russian economists,^ the S5rstem of forced labour, together with the 
intimate control of the Government, led to stagnation in the iron 
trade as the same conditions had led to stagnation in the cloth trade.® 

So long as the conditions of industry were such that labour 
was the chief factor in production, and so long as the major pro- 
portion of the demand was for products in whose manufacture 
only rudimentary skill was necessary, the Russian system of forced 
labour was within certain limits economically advantageous. The 
rigorous discipline, the great number of labourers, the low scale 
of remimeration, and the low level of subsistence contributed to a 
relatively low cost of production — that is to say, relatively low 
when compared with the cost of production under a system of 
free hired labour, where there is a choice of employment. The 
number of forced labourers may be much more numerous than 
that of free labourers, and their labour may be much less efficient, 
yet the net advantage may be considerable. When, however, 
machinery multiplies the efficiency of the free labourers while, 
owing to absence of industrial capital or otherwise, forced labour 
is not supplemented by machinery, it is obvious that this net 

^ There were thirty-seven establishments in the Urals in 1844 and these 
possessed 175,000 serfs. Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 79. 

* e.g. Zablotsky-Desyatovsky in Count P. D. KisUyev and His Time (St. 
Petersburg, 1882), vol. ii. p. 245 ; Besobrazov, Report on the All-Russian 
Aft-Industrial Exhibition (St. Petersburg, 1882), p. 21 1 ; and Tugan-Baran- 
ovsky, op. cit., pp. 80-81. 

• Tugan-Baranovsl^, op. cit., p. 81. 
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advantage must diminish, and in certain industries it must finally 
disappear. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the great industries in 
Russia were carried on primarily for the benefit of the State, and 
for a time they scarcely sufficed to supply its demands. In the 
nineteenth century the production of these factories greatly ex- 
ceeded the demands of the State, and the surplus of production 
was even greater than the general public demand of the nation 
could at the time absorb. Exportation of this surplus was thus 
necessary, but exportation depends upon comparative costs. When 
the comparative costs in Western Europe feU owing to the wide 
introduction of machinery and to incessant technical improvements, 
the Russian factory-owners were unable to meet the competition 
in neutral markets. Russian exports thus diminished, yet domestic 
demand, sustained by protective tariffs, provided an increasing 
outlet for the factory products, although these no longer exhibited 
the expansion of former days. 

When mechanical development did take place in Russia, it was 
practically impossible to adapt the system of forced labour to the 
exigencies created by it. Thus on the side of industry as on the 
side of agriculture, the system of bondage right began to be recog- 
nized as an anachronism.^ Indeed it was on the side of industry 
that bondage right first exhibited its unmistakably ineconomical 
character. This was definitely recognized by the Government in 
the ukase of 20th December 1824 * which readjusted considerably, 
although not fundamentally, the relations of the bonded peasants 
to the factories. 

Under this law, on the request of the manufacturers and by 
permission of the Committee of Ministers, the factory peasants 
might be transferred into other classes. The effect of the law was 
that the peasants were no longer inseparably attached to the 
factories, and therefore the right of exacting obligatory labour 
stood no longer upon its previous foundation.® This legislation 
was followed, in 1831, by permission to enter former factory peasants 
in the class of merchants or in that of small householders 

^ Cf. the instructive remarks on this topic by Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., 
pp. 82-3. 

* F.C.L., XXX3X. 30,166, cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 127. 

* Cf. Tugan-Baranovsky, loc. cit. 
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(tneshyan^,^ and, in 1835, by permission to the manufacturers to 
give passports to their factory workers.^ These successive measures 
were introduced at the instance of the manufacturers, who found 
obligatory labour, with the contingent obligations which rested 
upon themselves, increasingly burdensome. It became evident to 
them that it was more profitable to hire free workmen than to use 
obligatory and discontented peasants. Gradually the idea seems 
to have formulated itself in the minds of the “ higher spheres 
that possessional ownership of peasants ought to be wholly 
abolished. 

A measure to this end was drawn up by the Council of State, and 
was sanctioned by the Emperor, Nicholas I, in July 1840 ; but, 
although it was brought into force, it was not published, probably 
on account of the disturbances which were then affecting the “ pos- 
sessional factory hands.® The plan adopted in this ukase involved 
compensation to the factory-owners by the Government, to the 
amoimt of 36 rubles for every census soul of those peasants who had 
been bought from the Treasury by the factory-owners. In the 
event of the peasants having been ascribed without payment, no 
compensation was payable. In either case the factory-owners were 
permitted, but were not obliged, to liberate their “ possessional 
peasants, and to those who were liberated the right was given 
to choose whether they should become State peasants or town 
residents. The owners of “ possessional factories ” largely took 
advantage of this permissive law, and at least 15,000 male souls 
were liberated under its conditions.^ The compensation mentioned 
was paid only in the event of the continuance of the factory. The 
number of factories in this category was forty-two at least ; in 
addition, sixteen factories liberated their peasants and ceased 
operations, and twenty-six factories liberated their own peasants 
on the groimd that hired labour was more advantageous for them. 
Discharges from “ possessional ” peasantry went on for six years, 
and during that time probably one-half of the “ possessional** 
peasants were either transferred to State peasantry or became 

' F.C.L., 2nd series, vi. 4687 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky. 

* Ihid., X. 7816; cited ibid. » Ibid., p. 150. 

* Tugan-Baranovsky (p. 133) says that he knows of forty-two factories 
which availed themselves of the law. The exact number of peasants liberated 
under it cannot be ascertained. 
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labourers offering themselves voluntarily for hire. In their petitions 
the factory-owners sometimes referred to the ineconomical character 
of obligatory labour in comparison with voluntary, and sometimes 
to the refractoriness of the obligatory peasants. ^ A significant indica- 
tion of the completeness of the change in the situation is afforded by 
the fact that it appears to have been impossible in the forties to 
sell a factory where the workmen were predominantly obligatory 
peasants. 

The transition from obligatory to voluntary service was not 
accomplished without friction. For example, the possessional work- 
men of Prince Gagarin were liberated in 1842, in accordance with 
the provisions of the ukase of 1840. The liberated workmen refused 
to enter the State peasantry, in which, of course, they would have 
had their land allotment for the customary ohrdk and taxes, on the 
groimds that they were unaccustomed for many years to agri- 
culture, and that they did not want to leave the villages in which 
they lived, nor did they want to be entered in the class of meshyane, 
because this also would involve their removal. The local autho- 
rities tried to induce them to accept the latter alternative, point- 
ing out, no doubt, that it gave them the right to work for wages 
voluntarily ; but the workmen would not acquiesce. The Com- 
mittee of Ministers, in 1844, instructed that, with or without their 
consent, they should be enrolled in the meshyane of Bogorodsk, 
giving them time to transfer themselves ; but they would not 
accept. Then a detachment of Cossacks were sent to convince 
them. This they did by tearing down their houses above their 
heads and punishing them. Then even the most obdurate became 
convinced that further resistance was useless, and they consented 
to settle where they were told.^ Sometimes the factory workers 
obtained ** small households ” in or near the places where they 
had been employed ; but perhaps in a majority of cases liberty 
meant for them complete ruin ; their houses fetched too little at 
public auction for them to settle in any comfort elsewhere, and 
many of them remained houseless. After all, the factory-owners 

^ Tugan-Baxanovsky quotes a case of this kind where the heirs to a factory, 
after vainly trying to dispose of it with its possessional workmen, were obliged 
to liberate these without compensation. Arch, of Dept, of Trade and Com- 
merce : Affair of Babkinas Factory at Kunavinsk, 14th January 1847. See 
Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 137. 

* Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 140* 
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benefited more by the liberation of the “ possessional ” peasants 
than the possessional peasants did themselves.^ 

While the “ possessional peasantry was thus, as a distinct 
class, gradually passing out of existence, a class new to Russian 
society was as gradually making its appearance. Already in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the number of free-hired 
workmen formed about one-half of the total number employed 
in the factories. In i8ii the Government determined, by way of 
assisting the manufacturers, to constitute a specific class of factory 
workers. With this in view, a project of a statute was elaborated, 
under the title Statute about a separate estate of free artisans.” 
This new social class was to be composed of free people who had 
learned a trade. Common laboin*ers were not to be admitted to 
it. The free artisans were endowed with the privilege of exemption 
from town obligations (police duties and the like), and their houses 
were exempted from taxation ; but they had to carry passports 
attesting as to their skill and their conduct. The project did not 
become law, and the free artisans remained in an indefinite position. 

Many of the workmen who worked for wages at the factories 
were really bonded peasants who were permitted by their 
pomyetschek and the local authorities, including the “ elected ” of 
their villages, to leave their homes and to go into the factories for 
a certain period. The manufacturers grumbled that before the 
termination of their contracts, peasants left the works, saying that 
their pomyetschek had recalled them. The workmen, on the other 
hand, complained of errors in making up their wages accounts and 
the like. Thus in the thirties, in Moscow, for example, the local 
authorities received numerous and continuous cross-accusations of 
workmen against factory-owners and of factory-owners against 
workmen.® In order to deal with the conditions revealed in these 
complaints. Prince Goletsin proposed regulations by which the 
workmen were required to stay out the full term for which they 
had voluntarily contracted, while the employers were required to 
keep and to pr^uce properly-kept books and wages sheets, showing 
what was due to each man. When workmen were accused by 
their employer, the evidence of the former should be taken, and 

^ Cf. Arch. Ministry of Trade and Commerce, vol. i. ; cited by Tugan- 
Baranovsky, p. 140. 

* Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 169. 
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Upon this evidence they might be discharged. The project was 
brought before the Council of Manufacturers, the majority of which 
belonged to the merchantry. The Council “ energetically ” pro- 
tested against all the provisions of the project excepting the first. 
Seriously modified in accordance with the criticisms of the manu- 
facturers, the project of Prince Goletsin ultimately appeared as 
Statutes upon the relations between owners of factory shops and the 
working people who are hired by them.'' This, the first Russian 
factory law, received the imperiad sanction on 24th May 1835. 

Disturbances occurred at the Voznesensk cotton mills near 
Moscow in 1844. The disturbances were put down by military 
force, and were followed by a Governmental inquiry into the con- 
ditions of labour at the factory. It was found that the labour of 
children was largely employed. It was further found that the 
practice was not confined to these works, 23 others were shown 
to employ 2100 children under the gravest conditions. Work was 
carried on day and night continuously, and children were found 
to be employed by night as well as by day. The disclosure of 
these facts led to the issue of a statute prepared by the Committee 
of Ministers and sanctioned by the Emperor, 7th August 1845,^ 
forbidding the employment of children under twelve years of age. 
This law was, however, ineffectual, owing to the fact that no penalty 
for violation was prescribed. On the other hand, there were 
certain clauses in the Penal Code of 1845 which increased the 
penalty for labour disturbances. 

Meanwhile the rapid growth of the factory industry, especially 
in Moscow, had resulted in the concentration in that city and in 
the neighbourhood of a large working population finding daily 
emplo5nnent in the factories. Under the influence of alarm caused 
by the revolutionary movement in France, Germany, and Austria 
in 1848, the Russian Government became anxious about the conse- 
quences of this concentration of the proletariat. The Governor- 
General of Moscow, Coimt Zakrevsky, presented at this time a 
long memorandum to the Emperor upon the subject. He reported 
that in addition to 36,000 permanently employed factory operatives, 
there were in Moscow 37,000 temporarily employed artisans, 
liberated peasants, and dvorovie lyude, “all of the latter having 
close connection with the factory workers.’' Most of the factories 
^ F.C.L., XX. 19,262 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, pp. 175-6. 
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in which the people were employed had been established volun- 
tarily and without the sanction of the Government. “ In order to 
preserve the peace which is now enjoyed by Russia, the Government 
must not allow the amassing of homeless and immoral people who 
are always inclined to pass over to any movement which disturbs 
social or private peace.” In view of this, Count Zakrevsky recom- 
mended the revival of an archaic regulation “ forbidding the 
establishment of new factories or workshops in Moscow, and of 
the extension of those existing there by the increase of looms, 
furnaces, or workmen.” The Emperor Nicholas I endorsed this 
memorandum “Very important,” and approved the suggestion.^ 
The proposal of Zakrevsky created a panic among the Moscow 
manufacturers, who enlisted on their side the Ministry of Finance, 
Although the law of 28th June 1849 embodied the proposal, and 
placed legal barriers in the way of factory development, the prac- 
tical effect was not important.^ 

Professor Tugan-Baranovsky observes that factory legislation 
in Russia had an origin and character quite different from those 
of the factory legislation of Western European countries, on account 
of the role which was played in it by political and police considera- 
tions, yet in both cases the Governments concerned met with 
opposition from the manufacturing interests. The manufacturers 
everywhere resented governmental interference in the manage- 
ment and customs of the factories.® 

Although Zakrevsky failed in having his ideas fuUy carried out 
in general administration, it was still open to him as Governor- 
General of Moscow to formulate rules for factory discipline within 
his own jurisdiction. This he did in the most minute manner, 
regulating in many details the life of the workmen. On holida37s 
the workmen, if they were lodged in factory houses, were obliged 
to be at home by a certain hour ; they were forbidden to entertain 
even their relations excepting for short visits ; they were forbidden 
to smoke even in the factory yard, or in the dining-rooms at the 
factory ; they were forbidden to play cards, to swear (under sharp 
pecuniary penalties) ; they were obliged to go to church on 
Sunda37s, and informers upon them were to receive a reward. The 


* Tugan-Baxanovsky, p. 179. 

* F.C.L., 2nd ed., xxiv. 23,358 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, pp. 179-80. 
® Ihid„ p. i8i. 
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manufacturers were not forgotten. They were forbidden to employ 
any workman, even for a day, unless the workman had a passport ; 
they were forbidden to advance more than lo rubles to the work- 
men ; they were required to supply the workmen with fresh 
food of good quality ** under penalty of punishment at the hands 
of the police ; and they were forbidden to pay wages in any way 
excepting in money.^ 

Zakrevsky endeavoured to have these regulations universally 
applied. They were passed from department to department, pro- 
tested against by the manufacturers, and finally fell aside in the 
administrative confusion consequent upon the Crimean War.^ 

^ Proceedings of the Commission Sanctioned to Examine the Statutes con- 
cerning Factories and Workshops (St. Petersburg, 1863), ii. App. VIIT. ; 
cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, pp. 182-3. 

* Ibid., p. 184. 



CHAPTER IV 

KUSTARNAYA EZBA, OR HOME WORK 

Although probably in Western Europe purely natural economy 
began to be complicated by the development of exchange re- 
lations of a pecuniary character about a thousand years ago/ 
natural economy of a more or less pure order was very general 
throughout Europe during the past century, and it still exists 
in villages remote from modem means of communication/ 
Under natural economy, the house of the peasant was built by 
himself, or with the aid of his neighbours to whom he rendered, 
on similar occasion, similar services. If opportunity offered, he 
might obtain the assistance of an itinerant carpenter or glazier, 
whose services were probably paid in butter, eggs, fish, or some 
portable commodity, which he in turn might readily exchange. 
The scanty furniture of the peasant's house was made wholly by 
the members of the family, often in their spare moments in the 
winter.^ Clothing under such a system was wholly made at home. 
The sheep were shorn, the wool was prepared, spun by the women, 
woven by the men or the women, and made into clothes by the 
women. If the cloth was woven by the village weaver, who was 
also a farmer, it was often paid for otherwise than in money. In 
the first half of the nineteenth century, natural economy was still 
prevalent in Russia. The following is an account of a pomyetschek 
household in Ryazanskaya guh. at that time : “ The labouring 
forces of the bonded inhabitants were divided into two parts, the 
field peasants and the dvorovie lyude. The task of the peasants 

^ As suggested by V. V. (Vasili Vorontsev) in The Destiny of Capitcdistic 
Russia (St. Petersburg, 1907), p. 7. 

* Forty years ago there were many villages in the north of Scotland 
where there was very little exchange 01 any kmd, and where tea, sugar, and 
other imported commodities were paid for to the “ merchant ” periodically 
by a “ stirk ” (a yearling bullock or heifer) or by a pig. In many villages 
the actual amount of coin in circulation was very small. 

• As, for example, chairs are still made in the province of Quebec. 
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was to produce the raw materials, that of the dvorovie to work these 
up into objects which served for the use of the gentleman’s family. 
In the economics of the pomyetschek, not only food was so prepared, 
but also furniture, linen, carts (but not carriages), agricultural 
implements and sometimes candles. . . . For money there were 
bought, besides special material for dresses, wines, tea, sugar, soap, 
salt, iron, and a small number of other ciunmodities, the cost of 
which did not amount to much. The p^sants certainly spent less 
money because they were dressed in stuff of their own production.” ^ 

In the peasant villages, outside of the manage of the pomyetschek, 
the scheme of life was simpler and the consumption of luxuries 
from any exterior market very small or even non-existent. Among 
the peasants, however, there inevitably existed a variety of skill 
in working up the materials they had at their hands. Some were 
more competent than others in dressing skins, in making bark 
shoes, and the like, and thus exchange in products grew up.^ The 
village artisan thus makes his appearance, working upon the land, 
and at the same time working at his trade, making the whole or 
parts of things, and thus forming a supplementary arm, as it were, 
to the social life of the village.^ But the advent of the village 
artisan is the sign of approaching change in “ natural ” relations. 
So long as a peasant makes by his own hands or by the hands of 
his own household what he requires, his economy is purely 
“natural”; when he bu5rs services from a “strange” man, his 
economy changes, and with it change gradually many of the 
activities of his life, if not the whole of them. The village artisan 
also changes ; if his aptitude is such that the raw materials upon 
which he works are readily obtained locally, and if he can find in 
his own neighbourhood demand for his products, he remains in 
his accustomed place ; but if he cannot do so, and if he is of a 
wandering disposition, he wanders off, provided there are no in- 
vincible legal or other impediments to his doing so, and becomes 

^ V. V., op. cit.y p. 8. This condition endured even after the period in- 
dicated, and in some places still endures. C/. also Sombart, art. Hausindustrie 
in Konrad, Handwbrterhuch, iv., and Bucher, Carl, Industrial Evolution, trans- 
lated by S. M. Wickett (New York, 1901). 

* In a modem village, e.g., the writer found a peasant who was an expert 
in making wooden clocks, and who had made such a clock for every house 
in the village. 

* Such village artisans have, e.g., been common in the Little Russian villages. 
C/. ** V. V.,*’ op. cit., p. 9. 
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a wandering carpenter or mason, as the case may be.^ If, however, 
he remains in his village and is able to produce some commodity 
for which there is a general demand, he may be able not only to 
supply the relatively small local requirements, but to make for a 
wider market. Out of the former of these conditions there arises 
itinerancy (in German Stbf), and out of the latter, Kustarnaya 
Izba, or home industry. Both forms of industrial enployment 
have been common in Russia ; but probably owing to the legal im- 
pediments to the mobility of the peasant imposed both by the police 
authorities and through the “ mutual guarantee ” by the village 
population itself, the latter has had a much larger development. 
“ The Kustarny industry of Russia,” remarks “ V. V.,” “ has grown 
from a home industry of the village inhabitants, through all the 
phases of transformation of the home industry into Kustarny, the 
chief industrials being the peasants themselves.” ^ 

So long as the village artisan works for the market in his 
immediate neighbourhood only, he comes directly in contact with 
the consumer of his product ; but whenever he begins to work 
for the wider market, the merchant comes as middleman between 
them. 

We have already seen that, so far back as the sixteenth century, 
the merchants were carrying on an extensive commerce, and that 
they did not care to employ artisans or to organize production 
so long as they were able to keep down the prices they paid to 
individual producers by the importation of foreign goods.® Thus 
from a very early period, probably antedating the sixteenth 
century, the kustarny production was in the grasp of commercial 
capitalists who controlled it. “ Already before Peter's time it was 
a home S3rstem of capitalistic production.” ^ The growth thus 
spoken of by “ V. V.” must be considered as having taken place at 
a very early period. The question is now, has the modem kustoirny 
industry, which developed rapidly in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, any real connection with the home industry of 
primitive times. In some branches it clearly has not. For example, 
in the linen and also in the cotton industry, the kustarny grew out 

^ C/. Bucher, op, ciU, pp. 163 et seq. 

* V. V.** (Vasili Vorontsev), Sketch of the Kustarny Industry (St. 
Petersburg, 1886), p. 49 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, op, cit,, p. 21 1. 

* Cf. supra, 119-120. * Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 212 
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of the factory, and not out of any primordial home manufacture. 
In the end of the eighteenth century, large factories were estab- 
lished by foreign capitalists, and round these there “ sprang up 
like mushrooms after rain,” numerous small kustarny shops in which 
the printing of linen was carried on. These little shops not only 
succeeded as against the factory, but the factory succumbed before 
them. When cotton-weaving factories were established in the 
eighteenth century, the weaving was in the first instance carried 
on in the factory ; but the manufacturers soon began to distribute 
cotton yam to the peasants, who wove it in their own homes. In 
the nineteenth century factory- weaving was “ squeezed out ” by 
the kustarny. Thus the factory did not grow out of the kustarny, 
but the kustarny grew out of the factory. The kustarny weavers 
often became skilful. They began to buy yams from the merchants, 
and not from the factory. Many of them became independent, 
and some of them afterwards became great cotton manufacturers. 
The system by which the kustarny worker worked for wages, which 
he received from the factory for weaving the 5^m supplied to him 
by it, thus became transformed into a system in which the kus- 
tarny weaver bought his own yam and became independent of the 
factory, obtaining his market through the merchants who bought 
indifferently from one or other. 

By way of illustrating this process. Professor Tugan-Baranovsky 
quotes the history of the village of Ivanovo-Voznesensk in Moskov- 
skaya guh. In that village a large factory was established in 1720 
by the French manufacturer Tames, for the manufacture and 
printing of linen. In the village there had also been some linen 
printing which was done in the peasants' houses by gorshechnlke^ 
or kustarni printers, on their own account. In 1776 the factory 
administration introduced to these printers the then new method 
of printing linen in oil colours, and from thenceforward a great 
development of the kustarni linen printing began.^ Early in the 
eighteenth century, a certain peasant named Sokov, belonging to 
Ivanovo, had been employed as a workman in the linen-printing 
works in Schlusselburg, and had there learned through the chemist 

^ A local name for kustar. The word gorshechneke means potters ; it had 
come to be applied locally to all household workers of kustarni character. 

* Garelin, The Town of Ivanovo-Voznesensk, pp. 139, 143 ; cited by Tugan- 
Baranovsky, p. 216. 
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at the works the secret of mixing the colours 4or linen-printing. 
He returned to his native village and established kustarni printing 
there apart altogether from the local factory, so that there grew 
up side by side with it an independent group of kustarni work- 
shops.^ The financial difficulties in which the Moscow factories 
foimd themselves involved in the early part of the century, and 
their practical destruction in the war of 1812, gave a great impetus 
to the kustarni system, and especially affected Ivanovo.^ Linen 
and chintz printing flourished, and kustarni methods were applied 
to the weaving of cotton. ** The industries of the village of 
Ivanovo were developed in an original manner and many circum- 
stances developed there which enabled every industrious and shrewd 
man with capital or even without capital to take part in and to 
profit by the industrial movement.** ^ 

It is easy to understand why the Ivanovo printing industry in 
linen and chintz succeeded in competing against the factory during 
the last years of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth. Textile printing required much skiU and a very small 
amount of capital. The wooden blocks cut by the printers them- 
selves, the tools with which the traditional designs were cut, the 
tables upon which the blocks were placed — ^pressure being applied 
by hand — colour tubs and a moderate supply of colour — these repre- 
sented the total of their equipment. The possession of skill was the 
chief asset of the kustarni workman. If he did not possess skiU 
and aptitude for knowledge about his trade, he could not be a 
kustar. If he possessed these, he did not care to be a hired em- 
ployee for any longer period than was required to acquire the 
necessary knowledge or to add to his knowledge when a new process 
came into the field. The possessional factory ** hands could not 
compete against him in the exercise of his particular industry. 
Thus the possessional factories,** and others which were de- 
pendent upon uninstructed and largely uninstructable peasant 
labour, found in the kustarni workshops rormd about them the 
most formidable competition, especially in the linen and calico- 
printing trades. In these trades the first twenty years of the 
nineteenth century witnessed the decomposition of the large factory 


^ C/. Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 216. 

Vlasyey, “ The Village of Ivanovo,” in 
11. p. 16 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 218. 


* Ihid., p. 217. 

Messenger of Industry (1859), 
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either into individual kustarni workshops or into numerous small 
groups of such workshops, while the subsequent period witnessed 
to a certain extent the coalescence of some of these into factories 
again.^ This latter was especially the case among the chintz- 
printing factories. The important development of cotton manu- 
facture at Ivanovo led to the growth in the sales of calico in the 
market there — so that it became a kind of Cotton Exchange. In 
that market the smaU producer could bring his few pieces and the 
small calico printer could buy there his grey cotton.® The kustar was 
thus also a small merchant, and in this way from the ranks of the 
kustari there came eventually many of the great manufacturers of 
a later period. But the factory, in which skilled workmen of native 
or foreign origin were employed to teach and to superintend the 
possessional and hired workmen, instructed the kustari while they 
were in the employment of the factory, and thus the factory per- 
formed the function of a technical school for the kustarni workmen.® 

The growth of the kustarni industry formed the subject of 
complaints by the manufacturers from about 1823 onwards for 
several years. In that year the Moscow merchants protested to 
the Minister of Finance, Guryev, that the competition of the 
industry with commerce was injuring them and producing depres- 
sion in the trade of Moscow. In 1825 the Treasury bureau of 
Vladimir reported to the Department of the Interior that “ some 
peasants who had neither factories nor certificates entitling them 
to carry on commerce have nevertheless machinery for working 
chintz and calico for others, and that they receive for that service 
quite an important payment.” The Department of the Interior 
replied that it was opposed to any restraint upon the industry of 
the peasants, but that it proposed to impose upon peasants who 
have machinery worked by horse-power the same taxes as were 
imposed upon the second merchant guild.^ 

In 1845 a merchant of Gjatsk named Jukov presented a 
Memorandum to the Emperor Nicholas I “ about the evil course 
of commerce in the town of Gjatsk and in other places in the 
Empire.” Jukov drew attention to the competition of the kustarni 
and proposed that the width, length, weight, colour of linen, 

^ C/. Tugan-Baxanovsky, p. 220. * Ibid., p. 221. P* 

* Archives of Department of Trade and Commerce, ist August 1825 ; cited 
by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 223. 
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chintz, grey calico, &c., should be regulated by law. As the 
peasants produced only goods of inferior quality, this measure 
could have had no other effect than the death of the kustarni 
industry. The Ministry of Finance, to which the Memorandum 
was referred, protested energetically against its proposals on this 
groimd.i 

In 1846 Garelin, the author of works upon the industries of 
Ivanovo, and one of the most important manufacturers in Vladimir- 
skaya guh., prepared a Memorandum in which he proposed that 
peasants who have no right to enter into commerce should be 
altogether prohibited from selling cotton yam or manufactured 
cotton, and to forbid peasants to have more than four looms in one 
family. These propositions were also rejected by the Department 
of Manufactures.^ 

From about 1830 up till 1850 the development of the cotton 
manufacture in Russia is to be foimd chiefly in weaving in small 
shops with a few looms. The two main centres in the beginning 
of the period were the Moscow and Shuya districts. From these 
centres weaving spread rapidly to the surrounding regions. In 
the beginning of the forties cotton weaving appears as the dominant 
peasant industry in the central guberni of European Russia — 
Yaroslavl, Kostroma, Ryazan, Kaluga, and others.® The dis- 
persion of the industry was brought about in two ways — peasants 
who had been working in factories returned home to their villages 
and began to weave there on their own account, or the introduction 
of weaving was induced by the establishment in a new locality of 
a spinning or weaving factory in which the peasants learned the 
business.^ 

The importance of the growth of the small industry may be 
gathered from the fact that while the numbers of hands in the 
cotton factories diminished by 20 per cent., the total production 
of cotton increased by 300 per cent.® The technique of weaving 
was not importantly improved during this period, so that nearly 


^ Archives of the Department of Trade and Commerce, loth February 
1845 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 225. 

2 Ihid., 4th November 1846 ; cit^ thid., p. 225. There are many articles 
in the Journal of Manufactures and Commerce (an ofi&cial organ) upon the 
competition of the kustarni with the factory industry. Cf. Tugan-Baran- 
ovsky, p. 227. 

® Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 229. Ihid. ® Ibid., p. 231. 


« Ihid. 
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the whole of this increase in production is due to the increase of 
kustarni industry.^ 

The linen industry pursued a similar course. According to 
the Diary of Yaroslavskaya Gub. of 1862, “the flajc industry, 
which was, to begin with, concentrated in the hands of large 
merchants, afterwards was gradually transferred to the hands 
of peasants.® 

The custom of distributing linen yam at the houses of the kus- 
tarni weavers increased considerably also in Vladimirskaya guh, 
during the period from 1831-1840 ; ® and the kustarni weavers began 
at that time to weave fine linens from suitable yams.^ The linen 
factory, like the cotton factory, was decomposing. In 1852 in aU 
the linen factories in this gubernie there were working not quite 
3000 workmen, while in the villages there were working in linen 
manufacture 8579 kustarni workmen.® They were, however, not 
working so independently as the cotton weavers, for they worked 
for, though not in, the factories, probably because of the less efftcient 
organization of the linen than of the cotton market. The weaving 
of heavy woollen cloth for soldiers’ uniforms, which, as we have 
seen, was accomplished throughout the eighteenth century chiefly 
by forced factory labour and exclusively in large factories, as well as 
the weaving of thin wooUen stuffs, fell in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century largely into kustarni hands. In the Moscow region 
such weaving became diffused, partly given out by the factories and 
partly done on their own account by the kustari. The latter, indeed, 
are found in 1809 to be suppl5dng the Treasury with their products 
directly, both in Moscow and in Vladimir.® 

So also the silk kustarni weaving had its origin in the 
factories. 

In 1813, in the village of Grebenkovo, 30 versts from Moscow, 
about one thousand peasants were weaving silk and cotton ; in the 
Vakhonskaya volost, 80 versts from Moscow, there were five thousand 
inhabitants and two thousand looms. Between 1821 and 1840 

^ Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 231. 

* Collection of Materials on Kustarni Industry in Russia (St. Petersburg, 
1874)^^. 358 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 235. 

* Nes5rtov, Sketch of the Development of Manufacturing Industry in Vladi- 
mirskaya Gub., p. 46 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 235. 

® Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 237. • Ibid., p. 235. 
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there were many small silk- weaving factories which grew under the 
stimulus of expanding trade into great ones.^ 

So also in hemp, after the collapse of the factories in Kalujskaya 
guh.y which were engaged in the manufacture of linen sails, there 
grew up a thriving kustarni trade in spinning and weaving hemp for 
sails, sacks, and tarpaulins ; and in the town of Rjev, in Tverskaya 
gub., the people were engaged in their own houseyards in spinning 
rope yam to the order of the local rope merchants.^ 

Thus in the textile industries there is observable a certain re- 
action between the factory and the kustarni industry. We have seen 
how the peasants of the eighteenth century were forced reluctantly 
into industrial employment, and we have seen how many of them 
changed their attitude towards it in the end of that century and in 
the beginning of the nineteenth, to such an extent that they actually 
beat the factory on its own ground. It is impossible not to recog- 
nize here the influence of the gradual decadence of compulsory 
factory labour. At the same time it should be noticed that peasants 
who for any reason, and under any conditions, have been withdrawn 
from agriculture, return to it with reluctance, and it is therefore not 
surprising that as the “ possessional ” peasants were shed by the 
factory-owners, or were purchased by the Government, some of 
them should continue in their own houses the trade they had learned 
in the factory, or that others should go into the factories voluntarily 
in order that they also might have a trade to make their living by. 
The extensive organization of petty commerce which we have found 
to have existed in Russia from early times, must be credited with 
a large share in the rapid development of the kustarni industries 
wherever they found a foothold. 

We must now turn to those industries other than the textile in- 
dustries, in which the kustarni system also developed, but in which 
the reaction between it and the factory system was not so apparent. 
The existence in the seventeenth century of kustarni industry in 
Pavlovo has already been noticed.® This industry was, however, 
greatly stimulated by the existence near it of the ironworks of Count 
Sheremetov, from which the kustari were able to procure their 
iron, and in which some of them learned their trade. Even after 

^ Collection of Statistical Reports of Moscow Gub., vii. iii. pp. 27-28 ; cited 
by Tugan-Baxanovsky, p. 240. 

* Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 241. ® Cf. supra. 
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the closing of the ironworks in 1770, the pomyetscheke of Pavlovo 
brought over English mechanics to instruct the kustarni workmen.^ 

Another example of the influence of the factory upon kustarni is 
the case of the blacksmiths of the village of Burmakino, in Ysiroslav- 
skaya guh. According to Isaev,^ in the thirties of the nineteenth 
century, the work of the kustari of Burmakino was rough and simple ; 
but from that time improvement in its technical qualities began. 
This improvement resulted from the fact that Varentsov, the pomyeU 
schek of the village, organized a knife factory. He brought skilful 
smiths and mechanics from Germany, and selected from the village 
families the most capable boys. To these he gave in the factory a 
regular training in the trade. When the factory was closed the 
workmen returned to their homes, and took with them the technical 
knowledge they had acquired. 

The metallurgical works in the Ural Mountains created round 
about them a flourishing and various kustarni industry, which ob- 
tained its raw material from the factory and worked it up.® In the 
district of Krasnoufimsk the brass kustarni industry had its origin 
in the extinct factory of Sukunsky. Similarly the nail industry in 
Bisertsk sprang up in consequence of the existence for a time of a 
factory in the district.^ 

The total number of kustarni workers throughout Russia at any 
period have not been ascertained. Only in Moskovskaya gub. and 
in a few others are the numbers known. In the forties of the nine- 
teenth century there were 141,000. Professor Tugan-Baranovsky 
estimates that of these there were about 59 per cent, who were 
occupied in industries which were directly created by the factory. 
According to him also, the remaining 41 per cent, consisted to a 
very small extent of the antique or purely “ popular ” kustarni 
workers.® 

In the development of the wide kustarni industries the pomyeU 
scheke in some cases played a considerable r 61 e, intentionally or 
unintentionally. Sometimes they established factories which came 
to grief, and the dispersed workmen carried their skill to their villages 
to exercise it on their own account. Sometimes they deliberately 
encouraged the growth of industries among their peasants. Of the 
latter were large landowners, like the Sheremetevs, the Saltykovs, 

^ Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 242. * Ibid,, p. 243. • Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 245. * Ibid,, pp. 247 and 250. 
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and the Tolsto57S. They sometimes transferred trained artisans to 
the poorer villages and stimulated the peasants into activity,^ 

There remains to be described the complicated commercial 
mechanism by means of which the kustarni workmen were able to 
play so great a r 61 e in Russian economic life during the reign of 
Nicholas I, “ the golden age of the kustarnaya ezba.** * 

The peasants did not usually weave in their own dwelling- 
houses. Having no chimneys, these were, as a rule, too smoky for 
the operation of weaving. From five to twenty looms were 
customarily placed in a house built for the purpose and having 
chimneys. The owner of the yam gave it out to a contractor, 
who sometimes had warp-beams of his own. If he had no warping 
shop, he received the yam already warped. The contractor then 
gave both warp and woof to the masterok, or little artisan, who 
distributed the yam to the separate houses in the villages. The 
owner of the weaving house, or svetelka, often hired weavers who, 
together with himself, wove the calico. Sometimes the owner of 
the house rented places in it to weavers ; in such cases the weavers 
received their yam directly from the masterok and accounted for 
it to him separately. When the pieces were woven, they were 
handed to the masterok, who in turn passed them to the contractor, 
and the contractor to the manufacturer.^’ The yam was charged 
by weight at each stage, and the pieces were credited by weight, 
with an allowance for loss of yam in weaving. The contractor 
and the masterok each received a definite commission for their 
services, and the balance of the payment made by the manufacturer 
was received by the owner of the weaving-house or by the individual 
weavers with whom the masterok dealt The same methods 
obtained in silk and linen-weaving between 1831 and 1850. The 
absence of direct contact between the manufacturers and the 
weavers led to friction between them. The manufacturers fre- 
quently complained about defective cloth, and the weavers about 
inferior yam. Towards i860, when industry was brisk, and when 

^ Plotnikov, Nijigorodskaya Gttb., ii. p. 31 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, 
p. 250. 

* The golden age " of the hand-loom weaver in England was about 1800. 
See, e.g., Gaskell, P., The Manufacturing Population of England (lx>ndon, 
1833) ; and for several contemporary accounts, Taylor, R. W. C., The Modern 
Factory System (London, 1891), pp. 90-2. 

* These details are from Tugan-Baranovsky, pp. 253-4. 
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there was a great demand for weavers, the latter endeavoured to 
raise their prices for weaving. This led to an outcry by the manu- 
facturers. “The scoundrels of weavers,*’ one of them said, dared 
to profit by the state of the market.^ 

But the “ golden age of the kustarnaya ezba ” was fast approach- 
ing its close. We have seen that some of the kustarni weavers 
had power-looms actuated by horse-power ; but in general the 
looms were actuated by hand and foot. The advent of the steam- 
power loom changed the whole system, and gave the factory its 
day again. The first steam-power looms were introduced into the 
district of Shuya in 1846 ; and before 1855 many similar looms 
were introduced into Moscow. ITie change in technical conditions 
affected chintz-printing earlier than it affected the cotton-weaving 
trade. According to Nesytov, the chintz-printing industry in 
Ivanovo may be divided into three periods : first, up till 1812, 
during its early development; second, from 1812 till 1822, when 
the printers made fortunes during the golden age ** of the print- 
ing trade ; and third, from 1822 till 1836, when the numbers in 
the trade increased enormously, Ivanovo alone having seven 
thousand. Under the influence of this great influx of working 
hands, wages fell, although hand-printing was still universal up 
till the close of the period. In 1835 the first cylinder printing 
machines made their appearance in Ivanovo, and the direction of 
the industry of the village came rapidly to be altered. Between 
1836 and 1855 hand-work was gradually squeezed out of existence 
by the machine. Each machine could print, by the aid of two 
men, as much as thirty or forty hand-printers could do. In 1840, 
at the factory of Zubkov, 250 printers were employed at hand- 
work ; in 1854, with an increased output, only sixty were employed 
with machines.* 

Yet the kustarni industry was not absolutely killed by the 
advent of steam-power. Some industries remained, the peculiar 
conditions of which enabled them to resist for a time or for 
altogether absorption into the factory. Among these were the 
sheepskin industry of the district of Shuya and the nail-making 

^ Tugan-Baxanovsky, p. 258. “ The prices for working hands have been 

raised enormously ; yet it has recently been impossible to find working men 
even for a good price in the village of Ivanovo or in Voznesensky Passad.’* 
Moskovsky Viedomosti (1859), No. 203 ; cited ibid. 

* Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 260. 
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industry of Pavlovo. Even in these industries, however, the 
kustarni workmen became more or less completely dependent upon 
the merchants.^ 

On the whole, it appears that the period of the prosperity of the 
kustarni industry was also a period of prosperity for those regions of 
European Russia in which it had taken root. It grew because it 
was able not only to compete with the factory system, but even 
largely to take its place. With such a growth, however, the 
antique and amateur kustarni was incompatible. The develop- 
ment of the system was only accomplished through interior changes 
in the system itself. It became professionalized. The kustari 
came to be predominantly trained workmen, and the antique 
methods dwindled. Under the antique system the kustar was 
also a farmer ; under the new kustarni system, this became less 
and less the case, especially in the towns. Yet large numbers 
of the kustari remained attached to the land. They had always 
agriculture to fall back upon. This accounts, in a large measure, 
for their ability to compete with the factory-owners, because 
the latter found great difficulty, excepting during periods of 
depression in agricultural prices, in inducing a sufficient 
number of suitable workers to enter the factories. Unlike the 
factory operatives of Lancashire, the Russian factory hand was 
not landless. 

The exportation of machinery from England was forbidden 
by law ; * therej was nowhere else from which it might be 
procured, and the manufacture of it at that time in Russia 
was not possible, therefore in large factory and in small 
kustarni workshop alike, the hand-loom was used. When the 
importation of machinery came to be possible, and the use of it 
to be extensive, in the same way as the technically improved 
kustari had conquered the untrained workmen, both outside 
the factory and inside of it, the kustari themselves were 
vanquished by improved technical conditions within the fac- 
tory. The change was very gradual, and thus kustarni methods 
lingered in Russia even in important branches of manufac- 

^ Tugan-Baxanovsky, p. 263. 

* The exportation of machinery was prohibited by proclamation 15 Jan. 
1666, and confirmed by statute 7 and 8 Will. Ill, c. 20, § 8. This section of 
the Act, with others, was repealed by 30 and 31 Viet. c. 59 \s.L.R.), 
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ture.^ In 1866 there were throughout Russia only forty-two cotton 
factories in which power was employed, and in 1876 only ninety- 
two. In 1866 the number of registered home-workers was still 
70 per cent, of the total of factory and home-workers; in 1894 
this number had dwindled to 8 per cent. The “ decomposition ” 
of the kustarni industry thus began in the sixties of the nineteenth 
century and went on progressively for thirty years until the 
kustarni was almost extinguished.^ During recent years kustarni 
industry has been somewhat revived by artistic and philanthropic 
propaganda assisted by some of the Zemstvo authorities, notably 
those of Moscow and Kiev. 

^ It is worthy of notice that even under modem industrial conditions m 
Western Europe and in America, new mdustries rarely spring into existence 
as fully organized factory industries. When they do so, they are rarely 
successful. Wlien the bicycle industry was introduced in the United Stat^ 
and in Canada, the parts were made almost entirely in separate factories — 
steel tubes in one, ball-beanngs in another, t5^es in a third, and so on ; 
then these parts, supplemented by others, were assembled, and the finished 
article produced sometimes in very small shops. These shops were often 
possessed by small masters who themselves worked with a tew workmen. 
Having little or no capital, these small masters were obliged to borrow upon 
the parts as they procured or made them, giving the banks a lien over them. 
This condition continued to exist until about 1900, when “ mergers ” absorbed 
these small shops and almost all the small factories, coincidentally with the 
collapse of the bicycle trade. 

* Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 454. 



CHAPTER V 

GOVERNMENTAL POLICY AND ECONOMIC DISCUSSIONS 
PRIOR TO EMANCIPATION 

The development of intensive industry was retarded, as was also the 
development of intensive agriculture in Russia, by the scantiness of 
the population in relation to the natural resources and the area of 
the coimtry, and by the absence of concentration of population in 
great centres. In the first half of the nineteenth century the popu- 
lation increased rapidly, and the reactions of this increase brought 
progressively into relief many problems which had previously been 
lightly regarded. The exhaustion of available resources by the 
crude methods of exploitation which were in vogue led eventually 
to the need for technical improvements, but intermediately to de- 
mands for governmental assistance to keep down costs of manufac- 
ture or to sustain prices. 

The most obvious feature of the discussions in official spheres in 
the early part of the nineteenth century is the influence of Adam 
Smith. The official organ of the Government at that time was The 
St. Petersburg Journal. Writers in that newspaper referred to 
Adam Smith as a great man, who had seized an important truth/' 
The duty of the Government,” they said, “ is a very easy one. It 
should not act — ^it is only necessary for it to refrain from interfering. 
It should only encourage the natural freedom of industry.” . . . 
“ Let the Government drop all s3rstems of prohibition and control, 
let it not bind industry by its regulations, and it shall not have to 
reinforce it by its rewards.” ^ 

Kochubey, the Minister of Interior, apparently impressed with 

1 “ Account of the Teachings of Adam Smith *’ in The St. Petersburg 
Journal (August, 1804), pp. 133-6; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cii., 
p. 266, 
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the physiocratic side of Adam Smith's doctrines, in his report for 
1803 speaks of the advisability of “ leaving private industry free, 
but of obtaining full information about its progress and of furnishing 
it when necessary with the aid it requires." He further observes 
that “ Russia, by nature and by other circumstances, is called upon 
to prefer agriculture. The space of the country is disproportionate 
to the number of its inhabitants ; and this forbids us to think of 
preferring factories over other branches of the labour of the people." ^ 
On the other hand. Count Rumyanstev, the State Chancellor, who 
was himself a large manufacturer, was opposed to the abolition of 
the prohibitive system, as was also Kochubey's successor at the 
Ministry of the Interior, Kozodavlev. Although there was thus no 
agreement in the higher spheres upon the question, one of the early 
acts of Alexander I was to repeal the ukase of 1798, in the reign of 
Paul, by which relatively high protection had been established, and 
that of 1804, by which the importation of English manufactured 
goods was prohibited.^ 

The chief protagonist of protection during this period was Mord- 
vinov, the celebrated liberal statesman. His argument ® was to the 
effect that the increase of factory industry would create a market 
for agricultural products, which at that time, in 1815, could not find 
an outlet, therefore the cultivators are also interested in the growth 
of industry. If a city is to flourish, it must have cultivators, artisans, 
manufacturers, and merchants ; but if the relative advantage of the 
classes is compared, it must be allowed that the manufacturer is 
more important for the cultivator than the merchant. A people 
who have only agriculturists and merchants remains in poverty, and 
most importantly they are not free because they are dependent upon 
other countries for the satisfaction of their first necessities. Such 
people cannot enjoy the political freedom which is necessary in order 
that they may be independent upon their own land. In a word, 
such people can neither be rich nor cultured.^ 

The most formidable antagonist of protection at that time was 

1 Report of the Minister of Interior for the Year 1803 (St. Petersburg, 1804), 
p. 61 ; cited by Tugan-Baxanovsky, op. cit.^ p. 266. 

* Cf. supra, pp. 517-18. The embargo upon English goods was not com- 
pletely observed. 

* Mordvinov, N. S., Reflections on Manufactures in Russia and on the 
Tariff {Sit. Petersburg, 1833), published first in 1815. 

* Mordvinov, op. cit., 1815 ed., pp. 8, 22, 24, 36, &c. ; cited by Tugan- 
Baranovsky, pp. 269-70. 
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the economist Storch/ who had been tutor to the Grand Dukes Con- 
stantine and Nicholas, and who had written for them, in 1815, his 
Cours d*Economie politique, in which he demonstrates the advantages 
of agriculture over factory industry. A similar attitude is observ- 
able in the publications in 1812 of the Imperial Free Economical 
Society, in which the separation of cultivators from factory workers 
on the estates of pomyetscheke is urged. Between the years 1815 
and 1820 the free traders had an organ — The Spirit of the Journals 
(Dukh Jurnalov) — ^in which they conducted an energetic propaganda 
for the abolition of protection, translating extracts from the writings 
of J. B. Say, Bentham, Sismondi, and other Western European 
writers,® and publishing original articles upon economical subjects. 
The effect of this propaganda upon a sympathetic public and upon 
the Government was found in the issue of 31st March 1816 of a new 
tariff, in which although some prohibitions were preserved, many 
were withdrawn, and a moderate tariff of about 15 per cent, insti- 
tuted.® 

The free-trade propagandists had carried their point, and they 
wrote triumphantly in their journal, ** The Spirit of the Journals has 
not spent its time in vain. Long live the wise and benevolent 
Government ! ” The free-traders were not, however, thorough-going 
disciples of Adam Smith. They were ardently desirous of liberating 
industry from State control, and they looked with a benevolent eye 
upon the cultivators, whom they wished also might be induced to 
practise kustarni industry in their spare moments,^ and they ad- 
vocated political freedom ; but they did not advocate the abolition 
of bondage right. On the contrary, they defended it, and in many of 
their articles they undertook to show that the bonded peasant of 
Russia was incomparably better oh than the proletarian factory 
operatives of Western Europe, and better off than the German 
peasants.® 

The Russian free-traders were thus in a large sense belated 
Ph5rsiocrats, in so far as concerned their enthusiasm for agriculture 

^ Heinrich Storch (born at Riga, 1766, d. iSss), author of Cours d" Economic 
politique (St. Petersburg (6 vols), 1815) ; published also in Paris (4 vols), 1823 ; 
and Considirations sur la Nature du Revenu National (Paris, 1824), and in 
German (Halle, 1825). 

* Tugan-Baranovsl^, p. 274. * Ihid., pp. 276-7. 

* lhid„ p. 277 ; citing The Spirit of the Journals, No. 19, 1816, p. 81. 

» Ibid., p. 279. 
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as the sole source of national wealth ; but they went farther than 
the Physiocrats in their loyalty to such national traditions as bondage 
right and natural economy. ^ Professor Tugan-Baranovsky observes 
that while the English free-traders and their allies in France were 
ideologists of capitalism and of a bourgeois society, the Russian 
free-traders were ideologists of the landed nobility and of bondage 
right. But, he remarks also, not all of the latter stood at that point 
of view. Storch and Turgueniev, for example, were equally oppo- 
nents of bondage right and of protection. Y et they did not represent, 
as the writers in The Spirit of the Journals evidently did, the main 
current of Russian opinion in the higher classes at that time. Even 
the great proprietors, like the Sheremetevs, for example, who treated 
their baptized property ” well, and under whom some of their 
bondmen thrived amazingly — ^some of them in Ivanovo becoming 
millionaires through industry and trade — ^were not willing to release 
them from bondage. The possession of prosperous bondmen was 
not merely a source of great revenue to these proprietors, but it 
greatly increased the capitalized value of their property 

Following upon the tariff of i8i6, there came a further success 
of the free-trade propaganda in 1819, when the list of prohibited 
commodities was entirely cancelled and the duties upon imports 
considerably reduced. We have seen that, largely from interior 
causes, the great factory was passing through a crisis at this time ; 
it could hardly sustain the shock which the throwing down of 
barriers against external goods produced. The measure was, after 
all, in the interests of the merchants more than of any other class, 
because these were now able, by threats of imports, to check the 
rise of prices on the part of kustarni and factory ahke, and even 
perhaps to depress them. The immediate effects of the measures 
of 1816 and of 1819 were the increase of the importation of manu- 
factured goods, principally from England, and the awakening of 
the great proprietors to the fact that their factory and kustarni 
industries were both likely to suher seriously if this inundation 
continued. Some of the landed interests were thus in the position 
of losing more than they gained by the faU of prices, and they 
joined with the manufacturing interests in the endeavour to bring 
about a change of policy. Thus in 1822 the Government reverted 
to the protective system as it was imder the tariff of 1816, and 
^ Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 280. * Ihid., p. 282. 
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up till the present time there has been no departure from a pro- 
tective policy. The change in policy is not, however, wholly refer- 
able to the play of interior interests. When after the Peace of 
1815, the prohibitive and protective policy was suspended, hopes 
had been excited by the Congress at Vienna that tariffs “ shoidd 
be prepared in such a manner as to encourage commerce ” ; ^ but 
these hopes were not realized, both France and Prussia adopting a 
scale of duties adverse to the interests of the Russian export trade.^ 
Thus from two sides, from the point of view of the import and 
from the point of view of the export trade, there were strong 
influences making for reversion to protection. The change in policy 
was carried out by Count Kankrin, who conceived the idea of 
isolating Russia from the economic system of Europe.® 

The effects of the tariff policy of 1822 upon Russian industry 
were immediately observed with satisfaction by the advocates of 
factory enterprise. Aksakov, for example, found that “ no govern- 
mental measure in Russia had caused so great a transformation 
in the industrial sphere as the tariff of 1822.'' “ The Moscow, 

Vladimir, and Kostroma regions,*' he says enthusiastically, “ have 
become a great factory district. The whole population has received 
an impetus towards the factory; hundreds of hands have come 
into motion, and hundreds of factories daily throw their products 
into the market.” ^ 

During the earlier years of the reign of Nicholas I,® the factory 
system did increase, and from various causes, the number of 
labourers available for hire increased also ; yet the bureaucratic 
elements of that period did not look upon the factory with favour. 
They feared the concentration of laniess factory hands in cities 
and anticipated the breaking up of the bondEige system. Coimt 
Kankrin,® for example, regarded it as of importance that the 

1 The provision really only applied to river commerce. See art. cxi.. 
General Treaty, Vienna Congress, 9th June 1815. Hertslet’s Treaties (ed. 
London, 1820), i. p. 5. 

* Russian exports were especially affected by the French shding scale 
duties upon wheat. 

* Count Kankrin was of Hessian descent. His policy caused him to be 
known as “ the Russian Colbert.” 

* Aksakov, E., Inquiry abotU Commerce in the Markets of the Ukraine 
<St. Petersburg, 1858), p. 13 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 283, 

® Nicholas I reigned from 1825 till 1855. 

* In his Die Oekonomie der menschlichen Gesellschaften (Stuttgart, 1845); 
cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 299. 
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Russian factory hands should continue to live, to a large extent, 
in the villages, and that thus the growth of a large factory class 
in the cities, which in times of depression must faU into poverty, 
should in some measure be avoided. Kankrin also thought that 
railways should not be built, because they “ only encourage frequent 
and unnecessary travelling, and in this way increase the instability 
of the spirit of our epoch.*' ^ While the bureaucracy looked askance 
at the factory, and frequently overburdened the factory operatives 
with excessive regulations, nothing was done to promote kustarni 
industries by the development of technical education or otherwise. 

The nervousness of the bureaucracy about the growth of a 
proletariat similar to that of Western Europe was, no doubt, real ; 
but the bureaucracy found itself in the grasp of circumstance. 
Fiscal interests demanded the growth of industry, for how otherwise 
could the increasing expenditure of the State be met. The large 
industry must be kept under control if possible, and especially the 
factory hands must be kept imder control, for in their concentration 
lay the real danger to public order ; but capitalistic enterprise 
must by all means be encouraged. The real interests were those 
of the Treasury, the class interests of the capitalists were secondary, 
and if they benefited, they did so only incidentally. Therefore, 
notwithstanding the antipathy of the ruling spheres in the epoch 
of Nicholas I, the factory industry was the object of the most 
assiduous protection.* 

There were, however, other currents of Russian thought which 
did not run in this direction. In 1845 the journal Moskovityanen, 
edited by J. Kireyevsky, a member of the Slavophil group, contained 
an article “ On the Manufacturing Industry of Russia,** in which 
the thesis was developed, that while the advantage of factory 
industry was not denied, it was important to ascertain whether 
this development was “ serving to improve the condition of the 
lower classes.’* * “ Not every form of industry,” says the author 
of the article, '' equally serves the interests of the people. The 
most desirable is the small village industry which is the peculiarity 
of Russia.” Yet the Slavophils recognized the advantage of 
factory industry for the cities ; and for these only.^ 

^ Quoted by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 300. * Ihid., p. 303. 

* Moskovityanen (1845), p. 60 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 285. 

* Ibid. 
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Professor Tugan-Baranovsky attaches great importance to the 
influence upon contemporary Russian thought of the publication 
in 1847 of the work of Baron August von Haxthausen. Von 
Haxthausen had emphasized what he considered the unique char- 
acteristic of Russian society — ^its self-containedness and its idyllic 
village life. “ In all other countries of Europe,” he says, ” the 
psirtizans of social revolution have taken up arms against wealth 
and property. The abolition of hereditary rights and the equal 
distribution of land — ^these are the war-cries of the revolutionaries. 
In Russia such a revolution is impossible, because the Utopia of 
the European revolutionaries has, in that country, arrived at full 
existence.” ^ Professor Tugan-Baranovsky observes sarcastically : 

The bondaged Russia of Nicholas I appears to this West 
European conservative as the incarnation of the dreams of the 
French revolutionists — a truly surprising incarnation ! ” ^ The im- 
pression made upon Von Haxthausen’s mind of the growth of the 
factory in Russia was not favourable. He thought that through 
the introduction of the factory, bondage right lost its human 
character. The estates of nobles passed into the hands of 
parvenus, and the ancient bonds of mutual love and faithful- 
ness which had been preserved from age to age were broken. 
The new owners saw in the serfs only means of bringing them 
money.” ® 

According to von Haxthausen also, factory industry impeded 
the mitigation of bondage obligations, because, in consequence of 
the growth of factories, the wages of labour had risen so high in 
Russia, that the estate-owner who farmed his property could not em- 
ploy hired labour, and needed the work of serfs.^ Von Haxthausen's 
opinions about the mir harmonized with those of the Slavophils, 
and his opinions about factory industry harmonized with those of 
the Russian conservative cirdes in the forties and fifties of the 
nineteenth century. For example, Gorlov, professor in the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, expresses himself almost in the same 
way. ” Divisional (i.e. kustami) industry only exists largely (in 
Russia), and is importantly implanted among the people. From 

^ Von Haxthausen, sen., Studien mber die innern Zust&nde Russlands, 
(Hanover, 1847), i. XII ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 290. 

* Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 290. 

* Haxthausen, op. cit.f i. 117, cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 293. 

* Ibid., i XII. 
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the real factory S57stem we are still very far, and we do not suppose 
that this system could bring well-being to the people.” Of the 
same opinion also was the economist and statesman Tengoborsky, 
member of the Council of State and one of the authors of the 
liberal tarifE of 1857. ” The kustarni industry has acquired a 

national character ; it is adapted to the customs and habits of our 
people.” 2 It must be realized that criticisms of the factory 
system of England were not altogether undeservedly harsh. Russian 
readers cannot be supposed to have been unfamiliar with such 
writers as Buret ^ or Engels,^ although they may not have read 
the reports and documents upon which their writings were based. 
At all events, many in Russia looked with horror upon the factory 
system of Western Europe, not merely as it was before the factory 
legislation came into operation, but even afterwards, and certainly 
not whoUy without justice. 

Different views were, however, entertained by the Western or 
Zapadnik group. In the thirties there were enthusiasts like 
Ogarev, a pomyetschek who had built on one of his estates a paper- 
mill, and who wrote to a friend, '' How I like these people ! How I 
wish that they would consider me as a friend who wishes them well, 
and who shall make it weU for them! Maybe, when my own 
factory is organized, I shall try to form a committee for the encour- 
agement of factories and workshops. Here is a new project. I do 
not know if you will like it. I look at it through a prism of 
enthusiasm.” ® In Sovremennik, the liberal review, there was 
published in 1851 a long article on “ The Historical Meaning of 
Capitalism.” The author of this article sought to prove from the 
example of England that cultmre and capitalism are not mutually 
exclusive. ” Mere suppositions,” he says, ” fall before the naked 

^ Gorlov, Sketch of the Economical Statistics of Russia (St. Petersburg, 
1849), p. 201 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 295. 

* Tengoborsky, ^tiides sur les Forces productives de la Russie (Paris, 1852) ; 
cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 295. 

* Buret, E., La Misire des Classes laborieuses en Angleterre et en France 
(Paris, 1840). 

* Engels, Friedrich, Die Lage der arbeitenden Klasse in England, 1845. 
Engels appears to have been deeply indebted to Buret. Cf. Tcherkesoff, W., 
Rrecurseurs de V Internationale (Bruxelles, 1899). Engels himself acknowl^ges 
his indebtedness in chief to Gaskell, whose Manufacturing Population of 
England was published in 1833. 

® Annenkov, P., “ The Idealists of the Thirties,” Vestnik Evropy (April 
*^83), p. 512 ; cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 297. 
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truth, that the progress of enlightenment and of science bring joy 
not only to a few.” ^ 

The general character of the tariff of 1822 has already been 
noticed. Under it the importation of textiles, certain k^ds of 
paper, copper wares, glass, fine earthenware, and refined sugar 
was prohibited. A duty of 90 kopeks per ptld was levied on cast 
iron and of i ruble 20 kopeks per pM on assorted iron if imported 
by land.® The customs revenue from this prohibitive and pro- 
tective tarifi was relatively small, imports being effectively checked. 
The duty upon iron, which amounted to 0.625^. per lb. was very 
burdensome to the peasantry. Successive tariffs in 1824, 1826, 1830, 
1831, 1836, 1838, 1841, 1845, and 1846 converted the prohibitory 
part of the tariff of 1822 into a system of highly protective duties. 
The principal author of these changes was Tengoborsky. 

One of the incidents of this period was the abolition in 1822 
of the customs line between Russia and Poland ; although there 
still remained an import duty levied in each country upon the 
manufactures of the other, in order to mitigate the shock to Polish 
manufactures which would have been occasioned by a complete 
and sudden assimilation. 

The following table® shows how the gradual modifications in 
the ” prohibited list ” which were made ” for the sake of quicken- 
ing the home trade and of affording models for home manufac- 
turers ” resulted in increased revenue, the tariffs of 1830 and 1831 
being important in this respect. At the same time export duties 
were diminished with consequent increase in the volume of exports. 


Averages. 



Millions of Rubles. 

Decennial Periods. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Customs 

Revenue. 

1824-1833 — 10 years 

56.4 

48.2 

16.3 

1834-1843 — 10 years 

70.8 

^.9 

26.7 

1844--1849 — 6 years 

92.6 

71.5 

30.2 


^ Sovremennik (1851); cited by Tugan-Baranovsky, p. 297. 

* Timiryazev, W. T., Vice-director Dept, of Trade and Manufactures, 
Review of the Russian Tariff Systems ** in The Indi 4 stries of Russia (iu 
English) (St Petersburg, 1893), P- 40 S* 

® Timiryazev, op. ciU, pp. 407-8. 
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During this period there was a considerable growth of Russian 
manufacturing industry. Thus : ^ 

1825. 185a 

Number of cotton factories . . .484 536 

Number of hands employed . . 47,000 110,000 

At the earlier date the factories used exclusively imported 
yam ; in 1847-1849 the average annual importation of raw cotton 
reached 1,200,000 pMs, This increase was due chiefly to the 
energy of Ludwig Knoop, a native of Bremen, trained in the cotton 
trade at Manchester, who introduced Lancashire spinning 
machinery into Russia, and by this means established the cotton- 
spinning factory industry there Cloth and silk- weaving factories 
were increased in number during the same period. The total 
number of persons employed in all the above-mentioned factories 
and in paper-mills was 129,000 in 1825 and 240,000 in 1850. 

2 Cf. infra, vol. ii. p. 378. 


^ Timiryazev, op. ciU, p. 409* 
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SKETCH OF THE OROGRAPHY, HYDROGRAPHY, AND 
CLIMATOGRAPHY OF RUSSIA 

Orography . — No complete orographical map of Russia can as yet 
be compiled owing to the absence of surveys of large portions of 
European and of Asiatic Russia. An orographical map of Euro- 
pean Russia south of 6o° N. lat. and from the western frontier 
to the Ural Mountains, on a scale of 6o versts (40 miles) to the inch, 
was published in 1889 by Lieut. -General Tillo. A hypsometrical 
map was also published by him in 1895, on the scale of 40 versts 
to the inch, including the river Volga on the east and extending 
beyond the western frontier to Berlin and Vienna. 

These maps by General Tillo show that Russia may be divided 
into three parts as follows ; 

1. A low plain comprising all European Russia from the western 
frontier and the Caucasus northwards to the Ural Mountains, 
together with the similar plain of Turkestan and Western Siberia 
to the river Yenesey. This vast plain, the largest low plain in the 
world, is divided into two parts by the Urals, which separate the 
European from the Asiatic portion. Apart from the Ural and 
Crimean Mountains, no part of this plain rises in European Russia 
above 1750 ft. 

2. A hiUy but scarcely mountainous region, consisting of series 
of foothills occuppng all of Siberia east of the Yenesey River and 

^ Most of the details of this sketch are derived from Brockhaus, Russia 
in the Past and Present (St. Petersburg, 1900), pp. 5-17, and from General 
Tillo’s maps. Brockhaus contains a good bibhography. On the physical 
geography of Finland, see the excellent Atlas de Finlande, with its accompany- 
ing volume of text, published by the Geographical Society of Finland 
(Helsingfors, 1899), folio and 8vo. 
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reaching almost to the Arctic Ocean. No point in these hills has 
been found of a greater altitude than 3150 ft. East of the river 
Lena the chains are higher, the highest peak being probably in 
the Syansky chain (about 8000 ft.). Plains at low levels are met 
with only where the rivers form deltas. 

3. The third or mountainous region is composed of a series of 
high chains which surround the Great Plain on the south — the 
Caucasus and Kopet Dag in Western Asia, and the lofty plateaus 
and chains of the Pamirs, Tian-Shan and Altai. These mountains 
stretch almost continuously from the Amudarya River to Lake 
Baikal, and thence as the Stanovoy chain to the Sea of Okhotsk, and 
further as the mountains of Kamchatka to the peninsula of that 
name. In these chains there are the towering peaks of Elborus 
(18,470 ft.) and Khan Tengri (24,000 ft.). On the south-west of the 
Great Plain of European Russia there are the Avratinskya High- 
lands in Bessarabia, not exceeding 1340 ft. ; and in the south of 
Poland, the Little Polish Highlands (near Olkush, 1600 ft.) and 
near Kelts! (about 1900 ft.). Between these two high regions 
there lies the south-western lowland (lower than about 500 ft.), 
which stretches along the Dnieper to the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azov. 

Separating these south-western lowlands from the greater plains 
to the east, the Middle Russian Highlands stretch northwards from 
the Caspian for about 1000 miles almost to Lake Ladoga. The axes 
of these highlands have a height of about 700 ft., but there are sepa- 
rate points in the main chain and in its spurs which rise to a height of 
over 1000 ft. The Middle Russian Highlands are the watershed of 
the basins of the Volga and the Don to the east and the Dnieper to 
the west. 

To the west of the Middle Russian Highlands are the Ad-Baltic 
and south-western lowlands, and to the east the central Moscow 
basin and the valleys of the rivers Oka, Don, and Donyets. Far- 
ther to the east there rise the Ad-Volga Highlands, beginning at 
Nijni Novgorod at the confluence of the Volga and the Ok^, and 
forming the high right bank of the Volga, overlooking the wide- 
stretching plains to the north and east and the low flat lands of the 
Caspian shore on the south-east. The highest points in the Ad- 
Volga Highlands are about 1430 ft. 

On the left bank of the lower reaches of the Volga and round the 
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Caspian Sea (84 ft. below the level of the ocean) there lie the im- 
mense flat and low lands which form the largest known area of 
occupied lands below the ocean level. 

Hydrography . — ^The three great river S5^tems of European 
Russia, those of the Dnieper, the Don, and the Volga, all have a 
southerly trend. They drain the three lowland systems, the south- 
western lowlands, the Central Moscow basin, and the eastern Ad- 
Volga lowlands. The rivers flowing northwards emerge on the low- 
]5dng coasts of the Baltic Sea and the Arctic Ocean. These rivers all 
correspond to one or other of two t3rpes. They either receive their 
waters from the melting of the mountain snow, as in the Caucasus 
and Turkestan, or the melting of the snow and ice in the lakes and 
swamps from which many rivers take their rise produces spring 
floods. The greater part of the water of the rivers is afforded 
by precipitation of rain and snow, and the consequent drainage 
of the regions through which they pass. The rivers of European 
Russia rise as a rule at no great elevation above sea-level ; their 
course is, therefore, sluggish, although there are occasional rapids 
where the lowlands succeed highlands abruptly, as near Sula, where 
there are the rapids of the Dnieper. The comparatively slight eleva- 
tion of the river sources ^ results also in the formation of numerous 
streams in the same region. In many cases even large rivers ap- 
proach one another. 

The hydrographical sj^tem thus forms a network by means of 
which the penetration of the country was easily accomplished by the 
most primitive means. The numbers of races moving about upon 
a large part of this network of waterways are very great even when 
they are noticed by the earliest writers ; their existence during a 
period long antecedent to the beginning of history cannot therefore 
be doubted. The wide plains, the numerous rivers, their easily 
navigable character, the richness of a great part of the soil in the 
river valleys and on the plains, the varying aptitudes and wants of 
its races, have combined to promote, from the earliest times, a vast 
internal commerce in Russia, resting in later times upon widely 
extended agriculture and a rapidly increasing population. The 
notion, which is somewhat prevalent, that the geographical con- 

^ The Volga, the Dnieper, and the Western Dvina all have their sources 
at a height not exceeding 100 oft. above sea-level, which involves a fall of 
from 6 to 12 inches per mile. 
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ditions of Russia have retarded its development, is thus, so far as 
the hydrographical system is concerned, a mere illusion. 

Climaiography . — ^An isothermal chart of European Russia shows 
that the isotherms for the year run in the south almost due east and 
west, in the centre with a south-easterly trend over about half the 
region, and with an easterly trend over the remainder, and in the 
north with a gradual trend towards the south-east. The summer 
isotherms run very gradually north-eastwards excepting in the 
north, where their general direction is almost due east and west. 
The winter isotherms run in the south nearly due east and west, in 
the central south running from the north to the south-east over 
about half the region and then due eastwards. In the north their 
general direction is south-east. The explanation of the phenomena 
which these isothermal lines suggest is that owing to the compara- 
tive uniformity of the Great Russian Plain the climatic changes are 
very gradual. There are no important moimtain chains to produce 
serious climatic differences between the regions on their slopes. 
“ The winds go to and fro upon the whole plain,” ^ preventing the 
air from stagnating, and at the same time equalizing the temperature 
in regions widely separated by intervening spaces. In Asiatic 
Russia the same phenomena are observable on a larger scale, the 
isothermal lines trending almost due east and west in all seasons, 
excepting in north central Siberia, where there is a large low-tem- 
perature area in winter, exhibiting temperatures lower than the 
regions on either side. The climate of the Russian Empire, if we 
except the extreme eastern coast of Behring's Sea, is more equable, 
and the changes are more gradual, than in Western Europe. 

The Great Russian Plain may be divided into four climatic zones 
— ^the Arctic zone, beyond the polar circle ; the northern or cold zone, 
from 66J° to 57° N. lat. ; the middle or temperate zone, from 57° to 
50° N. lat. ; and the southern or warm zone, comprising the steppes, 
between 50° and 44° N. lat.^ Throughout the whole of European 
Russia, the temperature depends in the summer more upon latitude, 
and in the winter more upon longitude. In the summer, warm west- 
erly winds prevail, and in the winter easterly winds from Asia ; and 
the more southerly the region the greater the prevalence of easterly 
winds in winter. While the climate of the greater part of the Rus- 
sian Empire is thus subject to very gradual seasonal change, so great 

^ Kluchevsky, i. p. 47. * Ibid. 
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is the area that very great extremes are observable. For example, 
in valleys in the extreme north-east of Siberia the lowest observed 
temperature in winter is 68° R.,^ while in the Transcaspian region 
the highest observed temperature in summer is 45° R.® So also the 
highest recorded barometric pressure in winter has been found in 
Russia, viz. 780 mm.,® and one of the lowest average barometric 
pressures hats also been found, viz. 750 mm.^ The heaviest rainfedl 
occurs on the eastern shores of the Black Sea {e.g. at Batum, 94.8 
inches have been observed). The smallest rainfall is in the Ural- 
Caspian steppes, where the rainfall is less than 4 inches per year. 
The extreme north of Siberia is also deficient in moisture. The 
general character of the climate of the central part of European 
Russia is as follows : During the winter, while the temperature is 
below freezing-point, there is little difference between the southern 
and the northern parts of the region. The winter is continuous. 
The spring is late, and there are frequently recurring cold days. In 
winter and spring the changes of temperature are frequent ; but in 
the summer the air is warm and the temperature fairly constant be- 
tween June and October, excepting in the east and south, where 
changes are more frequent. In the eastern part of the region the 
winters are colder than in the west. In the Black Soil Zone the 
summer is moderately cool, and there is much moisture owing to the 
great swamps. In the southern steppes towards Asia, dry cold 
easterly winds prevail in the winter, and the same winds in summer 
are dry and warm. Westerly winds from Europe find an entrance 
into the region with difiSculty owing to the mountain barriers.® 

In some parts of Southern Russia and in Nijigorodskaya 
gub. in the north, it appears that large areas formerly under lakes 
and marshes have become dry within historical times. In the 

^ 121° Fahrenheit, a temperature lower than that recorded in balloons 
at a height of mile. Cf. A. Voekhov in Brockhaus* Russia, p. 21. 

* 133® F. ® In the interior of Eastern Siberia. 

*• Cto the Muhrmann coast and also in the south of Russia. Cf. ibid. 

* Cf. Vo6khov, loc. cit., p. 25. See also Kluchevsky i. p. 50. The latter 
author picturesquely remarks upon the prevalence of the dry cold and dry 
hot ea^rly winds from Asia m winter and summer respectively and the 
low frequency of westerly winds from Europe, “ This airy struggle of Asia 
with Europe upon the Russian Plain reminds us involuntarily of remote 
historical times when Russia was the arena of the struggle of Asiatic with 
European peoples, and when in the southern steppes the Europeans were 
overwhelmed, and of more recent times in the northern region, when there 
began the moral struggle between eastern and western currents.” 
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region of Novgorod, for example, the land seems to have been up- 
lifted by some i6 ft., and the improved drainage brought about by 
this uplifting seems to account for the local desiccation. In the 
south similar or other less local causes seem to have produced 
desiccation on a still more extensive scale. ^ There are now marshes 
where formerly there were lakes, and dry regions where formerly 
there were marshes. How far these great changes are due to minor 
and local causes, and how far they are due to geological causes of 
a general character, is a question upon which research has not 
yet said the final word ; nor can it be stated with confidence to 
what extent these processes of desiccation have caused or have 
contributed to the migrations of nomadic peoples on the Great 
Asiatic-European Plain.^ 

1 As in the maxshes of the Polyesie on the Pripyat and the Berezina, 
covering 22,000,000 acres. For this and other data on desiccation, see Prince 
Kropotkin, “ The Desiccation of Eur.-Asia ” in The Geographical Journal 

(London, June 1904). * x- -o 1 

* Cf. however the suggestive article by Dr. Peisker, “ The Asiatic Back- 
ground,’’ in The Cambridge Medieval History (Cambridge, 1911), vol. i. 
p. 323 et seq. 
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SKETCH OF THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE PEOPLE 
OF RUSSIA 

From an ethnographical point of view, Russia as a whole presents 
a high degree of complexity and of non-assimilation. The most 
considerable racial element, the Slavic, has, however, possessed 
an imusual capacity for absorbing the blood of other races, and its 
own great prolicity has resulted in a very large and well-assimilated 
nuclear group which may in general terms be regarded as the 
Russian people, in distinction from the non-Russian inhabitants of 
the Empire. This group of so-called Great Russians cannot be 
regarded as purely Slavic. It consists of people of mingled 
Slavic, Scandinavian, Finnish, and other origins, but it has been 
thoroughly compacted, and, especially during the past two centuries, 
it has in a very real sense represented Russia. Yet the governing 
class is perhaps less Slavic than the mass, the higher aristocracy 
priding itself upon its relatively unmixed Scandinavian descent, 
while the present d5masty, properly called that of Holstein-Gottorp, 
is of German origin. Roimd the fringes of the Great Russian 
population, and even intruding among them, there are numerous 
non-Russian groups, and this fact has had so important an influence 
upon the politick structure and upon the political situation at 
successive periods, that a systematic outline of Russian ethnography 
is indispensable. 

The following ethnical groups are discriminated by the autho- 
rities on the subject.^ The division into groups is based partly 
upon general anthropological and partly upon linguistic and 
historical grounds.^ 

^ A bibliography of Russian anthropology and ethnography is given 
in Biockhaus’ Russia, Its past and Present (St. Petersburg, 1900), pp. 139 
and 152. 

* The classification which follows is that of Brockhaus’ Russia in art. 
on Ethno^phy by A. Anuchin. It follows the accepted system of grouping. 
The details of the groups are derived partly from M. Anuchin’s article (pp. 1 39- 
152) and partly from other sources. 
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I. The Slavic Groups 

The Slavic groups as now existing may be divided as 
follows : 

A. People speaking the Russian Languages : 

I. Great Russians. — ^The Great Russian language is spoken as 
a native tongue by about one-half of the population of Russia, or 
by about seventy-five millions of people. These may be regarded 
as descended from the Eastern Slavs, ^ with, however, much infusion 
of the blood of other races. The Great Russian group may be 
subdivided into — 

1. The Northern Division, consisting of — 

(a) The people of Novgorod, and 

(h) The Eastern people (or Suzdalskoye). 

ii. The Southern or Ryazanskoye division, consisting of — 

(d) The Eastern people, and 

{b) The Western people. These latter speak the Moscow dialect, 
which has become the language of the educated class all over 
Russia. 

2. Little Russians. — ^The Little Russian language is spoken by 
about twenty million people. The origin of the difierfentiation of 
the Little from the Great Russians is obscure. The current tenta- 
tive view is that in the twelfth century, owing to the attacks of- 
the Tartars, many of the Russ^ abandoned their homes on the 
river Dnieper and went into the region now known as Galicia. In 
the fifteenth century their descendants returned to the Dnieper, 
where they united with the scattered remnants of the earlier Russ 
population which had remained and had mingled their blood with 
the conquering Tartars.® The Little Russian Group is subdivided 
into — 

i. Ukrainskoye. 

ii. Polesskoye. 

iii. Rusinskoye or Podolsko-Galitskoye. 

^ For an account of the early history of the Eastern Slavs, see historical 
dcetch in text. See suprUf p. 6. 

* For meaning of tne word “ Russ,” see supra, p. i8. 

« Cf. Kluchevsky, Course of Russian History (Moscow, 1906-1908), i. 
P. 351. Professor Kluchevsky neither accepts nor rejects this e:^lanation. 
Little Russia had been under the sway of Poland, when in i 654 » while Bogdan 
Hmelnitsky was hetman of the Little Russians, the counl^ was annexed 
to Russia by decision of the Rada, or National Assembly. See Kluchevsky, 
op. cit., iii. p. 1 1 5. 
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3. White or Blonde Russians. — ^The White Russian language is 
spoken by about 17,000,000. Although the purely Slavic t5rpe, 
traditionally characterized by yellow hair and blue eyes, is now 
rare,^ the White Russians are probably of more purely Slavic 
type than are the Great Russians. 

B. People speaking the Polish Language. — This group comprises 
about 7,500,000. The origin of the Poles is obscure. They are 
supposed to be descended from the Liakhi,^ one of the tribes of 
Eastern Slavs. 

C. People speaking the Bulgarian Language. — Of these there are 
about 125,000.® 

D. Servians. — ^There are colonies of Servians in Russia, but they 
speak Little Russian, not their own language. 

E. Czechs or Chekhi. — Some colonies of Czechs in the Caucasus 
retain their own language. 

II. Letto-Litovsky or Lettish-Lithuanian Group 

A. Litovsky or Lithuanians. — Of these there are about 1,800,000, 
divided into — 

1. Litovsky properly so called, and 

2. Jmud. 

B. Lattishi or Letts, of whom there are about 1,350,000. 

III. Germanic Group 

A. (a) Germans, of whom there are about 1,500,000 throughout 
Russia, speaking German. In the Baltic Provinces they form 
about 10 per cent, of the population. 

(h) English. The English number about 3000. They reside 
chiefly in the two capitals ; some are engaged in commerce and 
mamifacture in the industrial centres. 

B. Swedes, of whom there are about 350,000. About 9500 
belong to the nobility of Finland and live in Finland, the Aland 
Islands, and Estland. 

^ These features are found sporadically in every part of Russia. 

* Until the time of the Tsar Alexis, father of Peter the Great, Liakhi 
was the official name of the Poles. 

* On the history of the Bulgarians, see the excellent sketch by J. B. Bury 
in History of the Later Roman Empire (London, 1889), ii. 
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IV. Latin Group 

A. Roumanians, of whom there are about 900,000, living in 
Bessarabskaya and Khersonskaya guherni. These are of Greek 
orthodox faith. 

B. To this general group belong : 

i. French. 

ii. Italians. Both of the latter live in the large cities and in 
the capitals and speak their respective languages. 

V. Greek Group 

The Greeks in the Russian Empire number about 100,000 and 
live in the Tavreecheskaya and Tifliskaya guh. and in Karsskaya 
oblost. 


VI. Iranian Group 

To this numerous group of languages belong the following : 

A. Tadjlksky, the language of the permanent population of 
Turkestan in cities and in villages among the mountains. 

B. Persian. — ^About 13,000 Persians are scattered over the 
Caucasus. 

C. Tatsky. — This language is spoken by the Tatian agricultural 
people, of whom there are 125,000 in Bakinskaya gub. and in South 
Daghestan. This language is also spoken by Highland Jews in 
the Caucasus, of whom there are about 22,000 ; and by the Talyet- 
shintsi, of whom there are about 50,000 in Lenkoranskoe district of 
Bakinskaya gub. 

D. Kurdsky. — This language is spoken by the Kurds, of whom 
there are about 100,000 in Erivanskayu gub., Karsskaya oblost, and 
Elizavetpolskaya gub. 

E. Ossetinsky. — This is the language of the Caucasian Ossetini, 
numbering about 70,000, and inhabiting the Central Caucasian 
plateau. They are probably descendants of the ancient Alani and 
Sarmati. During the Byzantine period they became Christians ; 
some of them afterwards became Mohammedans. 

F. Arwem’aw.— -This language is now usually related to the 
Thrada-Phrygian. It is spoken by Armenians, who, to the number of 
1,200,000, are mostly in Erivanskaya gub., in which they form about 
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50 per cent, of the population. In Eliza vetpolskaya gub. they form 
35 per cent., and in Tifliskaya gub., 25 per cent, of the population. 
They are also found in Astrakhan. Most of the Armenians in Russia 
are shopkeepers or shop salesmen. 

VII. Indian Group 

This group is represented by Tsyegani, or Gypsies, whose lan- 
guage, Rom (anglice Romany), is supposed to have been one of the 
languages of India, probably that of Scinde. The G5^sies, who 
formerly wandered over Russia, are now prevented from practising 
their nomad habits, and are to be found for the most part in Bessa- 
rabia. To this group also belong the itinerant vendors of Hindu 
race who travel periodically in Turkestan. 

Minor Linguistic Groups 

The above are the main groups of languages. A complete cata- 
logue of races is neither possible, nor is one necessary for the purposes 
of the present. The following minor groups of languages have 
special interest because of the people by whom they are spoken. 

Semitic Languages . — ^A few colonies of Arabs live in Middle Asia 
and in Daghestan ; but they have practically lost their own language, 
which is now used by them only as the language of the Koran and for 
official correspondence. Among the Semites are the Jews, who 
have also practically lost their language, which has been preserved 
only in their sacred books and in literature. The Jews in Russia 
speak a corrupted dialect of the German language which they print 
in Hebrew characters. This language is Ashkenazim, otherwise 
known in Western Emrope as Yiddish. The Jews throughout Russia 
number about 4,000,000. Though Jews were active and influential 
in Russian regions in very early times — ^there were some who mi- 
grated probably through S5Tia and Asia Minor by the Caucasus, to 
ancient Kiev, where they induced the Khakhan of the Khozari, the 
great commercial empire of the eighth and ninth centuries, to accept 
Judaism — ^the great migration has taken place from Germany into 
Poland since the fifteenth century. In some cities of the western 
district the Jews comprise 25 per cent, to 55 per cent, of the whole 
population. There are two Jewish “ capitals,*' where, excepting 
officials, troops, and police, the whole population is Jewish. These 
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are Berdetchev in Kievska5^ guh., with a population of over 

54.000, and ShMov, in Mohilevskaya guh., with a population 
of about 11,000. 

The Russian Jews are usually bi-lingual, speaking Ashkenazim 
as well as the language of the people among whom they live — Great 
Russian among those who speak that language. Little Russian in 
the Little Russian regions, &c. The greater number are Talmu- 
dists ; but there are about 4500 non-Talmudists, or Karaim, who 
live chiefly in Simferopol and in Tavrecheskaya guh. They speak 
the Crimean and Tartar languages. They are not subjected to the 
disabilities which are imposed upon the Talmudist Jews. 

Caucasian Languages and Peoples. — ^The ethnography of the 
Caucasus is at once more interesting and more complex than that of 
any other similar region. The great drift of peoples to and fro 
between Asia and Europe has passed through the Caucasus as 
through a sieve, and has deposited from time to time large and small 
groups of very diverse racial characters. Russian ethnologists dis- 
criminate altogether about two hundred races. 

These are usually divided into two main groups : 

A. The North Group, consisting of — 

(d) The Eastern {Lesghini) of whom there are about 600,000 in 
Daghestan. The principal tribe of this people is the Avartsi. 

(b) The Middle Group (Chechentsi), of whom there are about 

200.000, including the tribe of Ingushi. Members of this tribe have 
recently been employed by landowners in various parts of Russia as 
guards upon estates to protect them from peasant attacks.^ There 
is also the small and interesting tribe of Tushini, whose origin is 
somewhat obscure. 

(c) Western Group (Cherkesi and Abhastsi). This group num- 
bered formerly 500,000, but after the conquest of the Western Cau- 
casus most of them migrated to Turkey. 

The remaining people of this group consist of Cherkesi, or Ad^a, 
numbering about 170,000 in Tyerskoe oblost. The personal guard 
of the Tsar (100 troopers) is composed of conscripts of the Cherkesi 
and of the Kabardintsi, a sub-tribe of the Cherkesi. 

^ See Transactions of the Imperial Free Economical Society (St. Peters- 
burg), Nos. 4 and 5, 1908. Mounted Ingushi were employed to su^ress 
disorderly bands in the Ural Mountains in 1907. See Znamya Truda (Paris, 
December 1907). 
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The Abhastsi (local name, As%a) number about 60,000. They 
live between the Black Sea and the foothills of the main Caucasian 
mountain chain. 

B. The Southern Group. — ^The people of this group speak the 
Greorgian or Kartvelli language. It is spoken by {a) Georgians, of 
whom there are about 400,000, mostly in Tiflisskaya gub., and in 
Kartellenii and Kahetii ; (6) Imyeryetini and Kurietsi in Kutais- 
skaya gub., about 500,000 ; (c) Adjartsi, in Batiimskoe district, 
about 60,000 ; (d) Mingreltsi, in Kutaiskaya gub. ; and {e) Laasi, in 
Batiimskoe district, numbering both together about 220,000. Al- 
together the Georgian language is spoken by about 1,300,000 
people. 


URAL-ALTAIC LANGUAGES 
I. Uralian 

I. Finnish. — ^This language is divided into 

A. Western or Ad-Baltic Finnish, consisting of — 

(а) Loparian, spoken by the Lopari, who seem to have been the 
ancient inhabitants of Finland, and at one time to have been spread 
over the region round Lakes Ladoga and Onega. From this region 
they appear to have been pushed northwards by the Finns. The 
Lopari called themselves Same, and their country Sameyednam. 
From the latter word there was probably derived the Finnish name 
of Finland, Suomi (in ancient Russian Sum). The Norwegians 
call the Lopari, Finns ; and the Finns they call Kvens. At the 
present time the Lopari inhabit the extreme north of Finland, and 
they are also to be found m Kolskoe district of Arkhangelskaya gub. 
Their number is about 3500. The Lopari have preserved many 
songs and epics in which their conflicts with the Koreli (one of the 
Finnish tri^) are described, and in which many indications of 
Shamanism are to be found. 

(б) Finns or Suomatyset. — These are divided into (i.) Tavasti or 
Hemelyset, and (ii.) Koreli or Karialyset. A straight line drawn 
from Viborg to the north-west of the Gulf of Bothnia may be re- 
garded as an approximate frontier between these two groups of 
descendants of ancient Finnish tribes. To the east are the Koreli, 
to the west the Tavasti. Both together number 2,200,000, and both 
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are Lutherans. To the Koreli are related the Vede or Vadial^set 
and the Ijori or Ingr6, in Petersburgskaya guh. Both the latter 
belong to the Greek orthodox faith. There are also orthodox 
Koreli living in the western portion of Arkhangelskaya guh,, in 
Kemskoe district to the number of about 22,000 ; and in colonies 
in Tverskaya guh. (about 135,000), and in Novgorodskaya guh. 
(about 33,000). There are also colonies in Olonetskaya, Peters- 
burgskaya, and Yaroslavskaya guh. Altogether, outside of Finland, 
the number is over 200,000. All of these belong to the Greek 
orthodox faith, and through lapse of time since their separation 
from the general mass of people of their own race, they have become 
completely Russianized.^ 

The current literary language of Finland, which at present is in 
a very vigorous condition, is the language of the Tavasti ; that of the 
Koreli remains as a spoken language, but it does not appear to be 
written. 

(c) The Ests . — These people now live in Estland, in the north of 
Livonia, in the island of Oesil, in the Gdovsky district of Petersburg- 
skaya guh., and in the district of Pskov. They have also colonies in 
Toropetskoe district of Pskovskaya guh. and in Ostashkovskoe dis- 
trict of Tverskaya guh., in the Caucasus and in Siberia. Their total 
number is about 900,000. The Ests call themselves “ Wirolaiset.*' 
They are usually called Chudi by the Russians. The Ests are sup- 
posed to have migrated from the interior of Russia to the Baltic 
coast before the Tavasti and Koreli. They appear to have struggled 
successfully against the Russians, but they were subjugated by the 
Germans, by whom they were converted to Lutheranism and reduced 
to serfdom. They live in small villages and have some developed 
agriculture. 

(d) The Livs . — These people call themselves Lib, and they are 
called Live by the Russians. They give their name to Livonia or 
lifland. A small group of them now survives, living to the number 
of 2000 in Courland, on the Gulf of Riga. They are tall people, 
with auburn hair and brown eyes, suggesting a transition group be- 
tween Ests and Koreli. The majority of the Livs have come to be 
indistinguishable from the Lettish, and the remainder seem likely 

^ Although in some places they still retain the use of their ancient lan- 
guage, e.g, in Novgorodskaya gub. In the Korelian villages in this gttb. the 
peasants speak both their own language and Russian. 
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to be classed also with these people, as the Lettish language is taught 
in the schools attended by their children. 

B. Ad-Volgian Finns. — ^This group occupied a great part of the 
Volga region, almost from the very source of that river as well as 
the basin of the River Okd and its tributaries. The group con- 
sisted of many tribes, of which the only survivors are the Cheremissi 
and the Mordva. 

(a) The Cheremissi. — Of the Cheremissi there are now from 
300,000 to 400,000. Their centres are in Urjumskoe and Yaranskoe 
districts of Viatkaskaya gub., eind in some districts in Kazanska}^ 
gi 4 h. The great majority of them live on the left bank of the Volga, 
and for that reason are known as the Cheremissi of the Plains ; 
those on the mountainous right bank are known as Highland 
Cheremissi. The former group has been absorbed by the Chuvashi ; 
while the latter group, numbering about 25,000, has been almost 
altogether Russianized. The Cheremissi have in former times been 
celebrated for their fighting qualities. They fought in defence of 
the Tsardom of Kazan in 1552, and later gave much trouble to the 
Government in the Cheremissi riots. Throughout the seventeenth 
century the Russians foimd it necessary to keep a military force 
in their neighbourhood in order to hold them in check. The 
Cheremissi preserve their traditional dress and their characteristic 
houses. Although they are ranked as Christians, they have re- 
tained some of their former beliefs and customs. These, however, 
vary in different places, owing to their habit of widely scattered 
settiement. For the same reason there are some six dialects of 
their language. 

(h) The Mordva. — This group has two divisions — the Erzya and 
the Moksha. The Erzya live in five districts in Nijigorodskaya gub., 
and in the guberni of Penza, Simbirsk, and Saratov. In Nijigorod- 
skaya gub. there live in forty villages “ a special variety ” of the 
Mordva — ^the Terinkhanie, now for the most part Russianized, and 
in the guh. of Simbirsk the Tartarized Karatyi. The total number 
of the Mordva is probably about 1,000,000. The group was 
“ violently'* baptizM and reduced to serfdom by Russia. In the 
seventeenth century there were frequent Mordva riots. The 
people still preserve their peculiarities of dress as well as some of 
their pagan beliefs. 

C. Ad-Kama Finns. — These consist of three tribes — the Votyaki,. 
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the Permyaki, and the Ziryanye or Ziranes. The Votyaki appear 
to have occupied the region to the west and to the south of that 
presently inhabited by them, and to have been pushed northwards 
by the Cheremissi and eastwards by the Russians. At the present 
time the Votyaki live chiefly in Glazovskiye, where they form 
about one quarter of the population, in Yelabushskoe, Sarapulskoe, 
and Slabotskoe districts of Viatskaya guh. numbering altogether 
about 300,000. Another 100,000 are found in the guherni of Perm, 
Kazan, and Samara. The Votyaki have been influenced by the 
Tartars and by the Bulgarian-Chudi as well as by the Russians. 
Although the subject is obscure, they are said to continue the 
practice of pagan rites, notwithstanding the fact that they are 
generally regarded as Christians.^ 

The Permyaki are an enfeebled Finnish group, living chiefly in 
Solikamskoe and Cherdyinskoe districts of Permskaya guh. and in 
Orlovskoe and Glazovskiye districts of Viatkaskaya guh. They 
number about 90,000. In former times they had their own princes, 
and they seem to have been literate and cultivated people. They 
were crushed by Ivan III, baptized, and Russianized. They live 
in small villages, retain their marriage customs and their peculi- 
arities in dress, and some of their former religious beliefs. The 
habit of association is strongly developed among them. 

The Zyryanye or Ziranes . — The Ziranes speak the same 
language as the Permyaki. Formerly also they had their own 
princes. They number altogether about 170,000, living in Volo- 
godskaya guh, and in Myezyenskoe district of Arkhanghelskaya 
guh. They live on the river-banks sometimes in huge villages. 
They dress in the Russian manner, but, unlike the Russian peasant, 
they have, not seldom, fumitiure in their houses. They are in 
general intelligent people and successful traders. Their children 


^ In 1894 the Votyaki as a community were charged with the murder 
of a man in a religious ceremonial. They were found guilty in the court of 
first instance ; but on ^peal in 1896 they were acquitted. In the Qualla, 
or summer hut made ot branches which is in the courtyard of every ezba 
(or dwelling) the religious s3mibol of the family is kept. This is a cedar or 
fir branch. There are also holy places in the woods where prayers are offered 
and sacrifices are made. The Votyaki believe in good and bad spirits — in 
water-men, wood-men, house-men, &c. They have priests who perform 
the sacrifices, and wizards who practise magic. Their women retam their 
peculiar dress ; and their marriage customs are of ancient tradition. (These 
details are derived from a correspondent.) 
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are apt scholars. The Ziranes extend themselves all ov^ the 
north and along the river Ob, controlling in that r^on the whole 
business of deer-keeping,^ the Samoyedes acting as their herdsmen. 
They are formidable competitors of the Russians in the exploitative 
trade carried on with the Samoyedes and other native tribes. The 
Ziranes are indeed known as the “ Jews of the North.'’ ^ 

^ [The C«95S<a!c^s.-^Although the ^ssacks form a definite group 
living in definite localities, principally in the so-called Donskoe 
oblost, or military district of the Don, holding their land under 
obligation of military service, they do not form either an ethnical 
or a national group. They are of diverse racial origin, and they 
have no national history. “ In the sixteenth century the hired 
labourers who were working on the farms of peasants, people 
without definite occupation or permanent place of abode, were 
called cossacks. Such was the original and general meaning of 
the word cossack. Later in Moscow Russ they were given the name 
of Free Tramps.” 

2. Ugorian-Finns . — The Ugro-Finns lived formerly in the north 
of European Russia, where they came into conflict within historical 
times with the Novgorodians. They were finally partly absorbed 
by the Finns and Russianized, and partly they withdrew towards 
the Ural Moimtains, where they now live imder the name of Voguli 
(about 7000) and Ostiaki in Bereozovskoe and Tobolskoe districts 
of Tobolskaya gub, and in Narimskoe region, in the territory of 
Tomsk (about 25,000). The two groups call themselves by the 
common name of Manzee. The Voguli have partly preserved their 
language, peculiarities of life, and belief. They still practise, for 
instance, the adoration of the bear. The Ostiaki have been bap- 
tized, and economically they are more prosperous than the Voguli. 
They carry on cattle-ranching as well as agriculture. The Surgutski, 
a sub-group of the Ostiaki, have preserved a purer dialect than 
the other sub-groups. The Ostiaki have preserved epic stories 
telling of the warfare of their giants against the Samoyedes, who 

^ The deer they keep is the cervus laplandus. 

• For a graphic description of Zirane life and character, see Shukin, P., 
With the Ziranes,” in RusskoB Bogatstvo, No. 8. August 1905, pp. 17 et sea. 

See also an interesting account of their economical condition by A. P. Engel- 
hardt, Governor of the Arkhanghelskaya guh., in A Russian Province of the 
North, English translation (^ndon, 1899), p. 254. 

* Kluchevsky, op. cit., iii. p. 131. See also infra^ vol. ii. Book IV, chap, ii 
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were' gradually pushed northwards by them. The characteristic 
winter habitation of the Ostiaki is a “ dug-out ” house roofed with 
birch or other bark. In summer they live in birch-bark tents. 
Their principal occupation is fishing in summer and htmting in 
winter. They sometimes let their fisheries to Russians. Their 
dress is of deer or chamois skin, but the customary dress of the 
Russian peasant is common among them. They have preserved 
some of their ancient beliefs, shown, for example, in their adoration 
of some birds. Shamans have now almost, but not altogether, 
disappeared. The Bashkirs are probably kinsmen of the Ugro- 
Finns. They embraced Islamism and adopted the language of the 
Tartars, so that they now form part of the Tartar or Teurki group. 

3. Samoyedes . — ^These people are now regarded as having an 
origin distinct from that of the Finns. They seem to have come 
from the region of the Liansky plateau, whfie the Finns seem to 
have been natives of European Russia. The Samoyedes number 
only 2000. They are the most northerly people in European 
Russia and Siberia. Their language is divided into four dialects. 
They preserve many pagan beliefs. 

II. The Altaic Group. — ^This group consists of three sub- 
groups : (a) Teurks, (b) Mongolians, (c) Tungus. 

(a) Teurks . — The group makes its first appearance in the 
mountains of Asia in Altai and Mongolia, where people known to 
the Chinese as Guns or Huns lived several centuries before the 
beginning of the Christian era. Intermingling between the Huns 
and some “ red-haired and bright-eyed ” people of uncertain origin 
is noticed by the Chinese in the first century B.c. In the second 
century Chinese evidence about the Hxms ceases. In the sixth 
and eighth centuries a.d. the Teurks, who are reg^ded as the 
descendants of the earlier Huns, form in Central Asia a series of 
states and tribes, of which the most civilized were the Tegun. 
Those of the Teurkish tribes which remained in Mongolia were 
gradually reduced to subjection by Genghis Khan, who employed 
them, along with other Mongolians, in further conquests. The 
Teurkish tribes thus became Mongolianized and, spreading over 
Western Asia and Eastern Europe, formed hordes (orda in Russian) 
and later Teurko-Tartar States. At the present time Teurkish 
blood is predominant in the Balkan Peninsula and in Asia Minor, 
and Teurkish dynasties rule in Persia, Bukhara, and Khiva. Within 
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the Russian Empire about 11,000,000 speak the various Teurkish 
dialects. With the exception of the Yakiits, a few Altaic tribes 
who passed directly from Shamanism to Christianity, and some 
baptized people of Tartar origin, the Teurkish people are Moham- 
medans. The principal tribes are : 

1. YakutL — Of these there are about 230,000 in the basin of the 
river Lena, eastward to the Sea of Okhotsk, and westward nearly to 
Yenessey. The Yakuti call themselves Sakha, which is supposed to 
suggest association with the Teurkish tribe Sagai. The Yakuti 
spei the ancient Teurkish language, which in respect to its influence 
is in some measure comparable with Sanskrit. The Yakuti are 
cattle-keepers, farmers, and traders. Their local divisions are 
idusi, corresponding to the Russian volost, or group of villages, but 
larger, and naslegi, or vfllage. Although ofiicially belonging to Greek 
orthodoxy, they still practise Shamanism to some extent. The 
Yakuti are usually small in stature, but they possess as a rule great 
physical strength. Their trading capacities have earned them the 
nickname of “ The Jews of Eastern Siberia."’ 

2. Altaics or White Kalmuki, Teleuti, and TeUngeti. — ^These 
tribes are the remnants of the ancient Gaogyoetsi. They number 
about 25,000. They speak pure Teurkish, live partly as nomads and 
partly as primitive farmers. Some have been baptized, and some 
have remained Shamanists. 

3. Tartarized Yeneseiti and the Samoyedes of the Upper Oh . — 
These number about 100,000 ; most of them are nomads and Sha- 
manists. 

4. West Siberian Tartars or Tartari {settled) and Barabintsi (no- 
madid), together about 43,000, of mixed Teurkish and of Ugorian 
descent, lived in Tobolskaya gub. They are Mohammedans. 

5. Kirghiz Kaisaki, usuaUy caUed simply Kirghiz. — This is the 
most numerous of the Teurkish peoples, with the exception of the 
Osmanli Turks. They number in the Russian Empire over 3,000,000. 
Nomadism and patriarchal family life are preserved among them 
almost completely. These people were formed by the coalescence of 
various Teurkish tribes in the fifteenth century. They now occupy 
the vast steppe r^on from the basin of Lake Ball^ash and the 
Tianshan Mountains to the Caspian Sea and the lower reaches of the 
river Volga. For two centuries the Kirghiz have been divided into 
three ordi or hordes — ^the Great, Middle, or Small horde. The 
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Great Ord^ wanders between the rivers Karatal, III, and Sardarya. 
This horde possesses about 110,000 kehUki, or prairie wagons, con- 
ve57ing more than 500,000 persons. The Middle Ordi occupies the 
north-eastern part of Syemeryechyenskoe (Seven Rivers), Syemi- 
palatinsky, and Akmolinsky oblasts. The Small Orda, which is the 
most numerous, is of mixed descent, wanders more towards the west 
than the others, along the rivers Kuvan and Yalidarya by the 
eastern coast of the Caspian Sea, partly also by the rivers Tobol and 
Sirdarya, and in Orenburgskaya guh. In 1801 a minor horde sepa- 
rated from the small horde. There are also related to it the group of 
Kurama or mingled group of about 80,000 agricultural people in the 
Valley of Angryena. 

6. Kara Kirghiz {Black Kirghiz). — ^This group lives in V^estem 
Tianshan, in the VaUey of Alaya, and on the Pamirs. They number 
over 300,000. They originated from a Teurkish tribe, part of which 
became absorbed in the Great Ordi and part of which remained 
independent. They are nomads and at least nominally Moham- 
medans. 

7. Uzhyeki. — This group derives its name from the Khan Uzbyek 
(1312-1342), who reigned in Turkestan and introduced Mohammed- 
anism among the Kirghizi. In the fifteenth century some sepa- 
rated Teurkish families came to be called Kasaki, or free people 
(tramps) ; those who remained faithful to the successors of Uzbyek 
took his name. Under the influence of Iranians, by whom they were 
conquered, they gradually abandoned nomadism and became settled 
cultivators. In Russia proper they number about 600,000 ; but 
including the Uzbyeki of Bukhara, Khiva, and Russian Afghanistan 
(round the fortress of Kushka), their total number is over 2,000,000. 
Their language is known as Chagataisky. 

8. Sarts. — ^These people are composed of settled Teurks and of 
Tajeeks who have adopted the Teurkish language. Within the 
Russian Empire proper there are about 600,000, and including 
Bukhara, Khiva, and Russiein Afghanistan, upwards of 1,500,000. 

9. Taranchi. — Originating in Eastern Turkestan, these people 
passed within the Russian boimdaries when Kuldja was trans- 
ferred to China. They are Mohammedans, and they number 
about 50,000. 

10. Turkmyenni (Turcomans). — These are probably descended 
from Teurkish Kangli, which had absorbed Iranian blood from 
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Persia, through slaves and women captured in fora5^ across the 
Persian border. They are divided into tribes, and they number 
about 550,000 persons. 

11. Aderbyeedjansky Tatars, — ^This group is descended from 
Seldjuk and Mongolian Teurki of the army of Gulagu Khan (thir- 
teenth century), but is composed to a considerable extent also of 
Teurkicized Iranians. Within the Russian limits they number 
about 1,200,000 persons, in Elizavetpolskaya, Bakinskaya, Erivan- 
skaya, and Tiflisskaya guh., and in Zakatalskoe district and South 
Daghestan. The Osmanli Turks who were within the Russian 
Empire (about 100,000), being also descendants of Seldjuk Teurki, 
may be included in this group. 

12. Kara Kalpaki, — This group has been related sometimes to 
the Kirghiz! and sometimes to the Teurks. Their name is similar 
to that of the ancient Black Klobiiki (Black Hats), who were kindred 
to the Pyechyenyeghi (or Pechenegs). They number 90,000, and 
they live in the delta of the river Amu-dare, occup5dng themselves 
with cattle-keeping, agriculture, and fishing. 

13. Noghattsi. — These people derive their name from the Khan 
Noghai, who in the end of the thirteenth century united under his 
power several strong Teurkish families in the east of what is now 
European Russia. The Western Noghaitsi became part of the popu- 
lation of the Khanate of the Crimea ; but the north-eastern portion 
remained in the Ad-Ural region for a long time independent. They 
subjugated the surrounding Kirghiz! ; but in the seventeenth cen- 
tury they were themselves conquered by the Kalmuki, although 
part of the tribe escaped southwards towards the Crimea and the 
Caucasus. In 1783, when the Crimea was annexed by Russia, the 
Noghaitsi, together with the Crimean Tartars, emigrated to Turkey 
(altogether 300,000). After the Crimean War further emigration of 
these elements (about 200,000) took place. The Noghaitsi who 
remain in the Russian Empire (about 100,000), live principally in 
Stavropolskaya gub. 

14. Kwniki. — ^These people seem to be of Noghaitsi descent, 
though they are thought by some to represent a remnant of the 
Khozari, whose commercial empire extended over a great part of 
European Russia from the second century a.d. till the ninth. The 
Kumiki number about 100,000 in Daghestan and in Tyerskoe oblost. 
They are settled husbandmen. 
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15. Krimsky T atari} or Crimean Tartars . — Of these there are 
about 150,000 in Russia. They are divisible into : {a) Steppe 
Tartars (nomads), (J) City Tartars (in Simferopol, Theodosia, 
Bakhchusara (Garden City), and Yefpatoria (Eupatoria)), and 
{c) Highlanders and South-Coast Tartars. These are descendants 
of the ancient Teurkish immigrants and of Teurkicized early 
Crimean races — Greeks, Goths, &c. They speak Osmanli, which 
had been spreading during Turkish domination. The Highland 
Tartars are handsome people in the Oriental sense. Owing to their 
having been employed as guides to tourists in the Crimea during 
recent years, the defects of their character have been developed. 
The only labour in which the Tartar families engage is 
grape-growing, which is left almost whoUy to the women. 
The men are usually lazy and proud. They speak con- 
temptuously of other Tartars, e.g. of the Kazan Tartars, who are 
industrious people. 

16. Volga Tartars . — This group number altogether in Russia 
about 1,300,000 ; about one-half of this number are found in Kazan- 
skaya guh. They are in a great many guberni of European Russia 
proper, and a considerable number are engaged in field labour in 
Poland. In the cities they work as waiters, caretakers, pedlars, &c. ; 
in Moscow they have monopolized the old-clothes trade. The 
Volga Tartars are of mixed descent, partly Teurkish, partly Teurki- 
cized Finnish, and partly derived from tribes which inhabited the 
ancient Bulgarian and Kazan Tsardoms. At an early period the 
Tartars abandoned their nomad habits and their patriarchal family 
order. A few of the Tartars are Christians, but the majority are 
Mohammedans. They are usually more orthodox than the nomadic 
tribes, and for that reason they, as well as the tribes of Turkestan, 
supply the nomads with Mullahs. 

17. Bashkiri.— These people are generally regarded as of mingled 
Teurldsh and Ugro-Finnish origin, although some suppose that 
they are of purely Teurkish descent. In 1556 fbey were annexed 
by the Moscow State, and their lands were subsequently seized. 
The seizure of the lands led to reprisals on the part of the Bashkin, 
and to sanguinary suppression of the revolts on the part of the 

^ In Russian the noun in the singular is Tatarin, in the plural Tatan. 
Tartar is the German form, which has been adopted into English. The people 
call themselves Burgarlik. 
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Moscow Government. In the rebellion of Pugachev ^ in 1773 there 
were many Bashkiri ; one of them was chief of staff in Pugachev’s 
army .2 In 1798 the Bashkiri were subjected to a military system, 
similar to that employed in the case of the Cossacks ; and irregular 
troops were organized from among them. The system was aban- 
doned in 1861, and the tribesmen became peasants.® The seizures 
of Bashkirian lands continued after this period,^ and contributed 
to the ruin which seems to have overtaken the people. The 
number of the Bashkiri is about 1,300,000, of whom about one-half 
are in Ufimskaya 

18. Chuvashi , — These people are probably due to an ancient 
mixture of Teurkish with Cheremissean blood. They speak the 
Teurkish language modified by Finnish. Like the Tartars, they 
use horse-meat for food, do not use pork, and shave the head, 
and on account of this similarity of customs they were often con- 
fused with the Tartar peoples by the Russians. The Chuvashi 
were baptized in the middle of the eighteenth century, but they 
have not been Russianized to any material extent. They number 
about 650,000, and they live principally in the Kazanskaya guh. 

(h) Mongolians , — ^This group is mentioned by Chinese as living 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries in the north-east of Mongolia. 
In the thirteenth century Genghis Khan, himself a Mongolian, united 
the Mongolians and extinguished the predominance of the Teurkish 
tribes. The Mongolians in the Russian Empire may be divided 
into two important groups, (i) the Eastern, and (2) the Western. 

In the sixteenth century the Eastern Mongols forced the 
western tribes to the west until they crossed the Volga. In January 
1771 there began the celebrated flight of the Kalmuk Mongols, 
with 33,000 kehetkas, towards the Chinese frontier. This ffight 
occurred immediately after the punishments of the Kalmuks wlfich 
were inflicted by Count Panin and others during the suppression of 
the rebellion of Pugachev. During the march the Kirghizi hung 
on the flanks of the flpng tribes, and repeated assaults reduced their 
ranks by one-half. The spring floods of the Volga had prevented 

1 Cf. infra, vol. ii. Book IV. chap. ii. 

* See Flishkin, History of Pugachev*s Rebellion, and infra, vol. ii. Book IV. 
chap. ii. 

* The Tsar Paul I had determined to attack India, and therefore thought 
of employing Bashkiri and Cpssack troops. 

* ^me are even alleged to have occurred recently. 
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those Kalmuks who were on the western bank of that river from 
joining in the flight, and they were obliged to remain. The 
descendants of these tribes now number about 120,000. They 
occupy themselves in cattle-ranching and to a small extent in 
agriciflture and fishing. 

The most considerable tribe of Mongols within the limits of the 
Russian Empire are the Buryats, who live in Irkutskaya guh, and 
in Trans-Baikalia, numbering about 230,000. They also engage in 
cattle-ranching, and, since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
in agriculture.^ The blood of the Buryats has become mingled 
with other Siberian groups. The Buryats are adherents of 
Llamaism. Other groups are the Timgus, consisting of the Tungus 
proper, nomadic tribes between the Yenisey and the Northern 
Tundra ; and the Manchurs on the left bank of the Amur near 
Blagovestchensk. The latter are partly Buddhists and partly 
Shamanists. 

In addition to the groups enumerated, there are the Yenesean 
Ostiaks, now Russianized, and Sians. The latter appear to be 
dying out. It appears that at one time the Sians played an im- 
portant r 61 e in South Siberia. There are supposed to have been 
in ancient times coppersmiths among these people in Minosinskoe 
district near Tomsk. 

The Kamchadals (about 5000), the Tchukchi (about 12,000), 
partly nomadic and partly settled, and Eskimos who have migrated 
from the opposite shores of Behring Sea, are the principal groups 
of the Russian Far East. During and since the Russian occupa- 
tion of Manchuria, large numbers of Chinese have entered into 
trade on the Amur, and Koreans have also migrated into Primorskoe 
oblast and Vladivostok. 

Such, in outline, is the complicated ethnography of the Russian 
Empire. 

^ Buryat horsemen are employed by the Russian Government to cany 
the mails by the post route across the Mongolian steppe from Urga to Kalgan 
on the Great Wall of China, the present terminus m that direction of the 
Chinese railwa3rs. An excellent account of the Buryats is to be found in the 
article upon them by Demetrius Klementz, in Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, Hastings, ed. Edinburgh, 1910, vol. iii. p. i. 
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STATISTICS OF PEASANT POPULATION 

Memorandum by V. E. Semevsky upon the Statistical Tables, 
pp. 418 and 419 in the text 

The number of peasants of pomyetscheke as at the First Census 
(1722) cannot be considered as more than 3,200,000 male souls. 
This is clear from the fact that at the Second Census (1747) the 
number was 3,440,000 {Journal of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
1889, xxxiii. p. 253 ; cf. my book. Peasantry in the Reign of Kath- 
erine 11 , i., second edition, p. 17). Concerning the third column 
of the table, it is evident that all classes of the male rural popula- 
tion must be included. This population was very complicated, as 
may be seen from my accoimt of the peasantry in the reign of 
Katherine II, a portion of which has been utihzed in Melyukov*s 
article on the peasantry in Brockhaus and Ephron's Encyclopedia, 
xvi. p. 693. In this number there must be included the State 
peasants, properly so called, the peasants of the Udelnye, posses- 
sional peasants, and others. 

The figure 2,200,000 (1722) includes the Tsar's peasants (after- 
wards called Udelnye peasants), Church peasants strictly so-called 
(some of these being peasants of the monasteries). State or Black 
peasants, and male peasants of other categories. This figure, 
which is very approximate in the First Census, was calculated from 
the data in my book, Peasantry in the Reign of Katherine 11 . [In 
reference to the figure for the Second Census (not given in the table), 
see by way of comparison Kluchevsky, V. O., Essay in Research 
(Moscow, 1912), p. 332.] The Baltic Provinces and Little Russia 
axe not included, as the three first Censuses did not include them. 
[Cf also Melyukov, Economical State of Russia in the First Quarter 
of the Eighteenth Century, p. 640.] 

The total number of the population at the First Census is given 

590 
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by K. Hermann {Statistical Researches (St. Petersburg, 1819), i. p. 31) 
as 13,223,000. Several authors give the round figure 14,000,000. 

The Church peasants (in the broad sense, including peasants of 
monasteries) were in Great Russia at the Fourth Census included 
in the category of State peasants. (See my Peasanls during the 
Reign of Katherine II, ii.) 

The figures of the Fifth Census are taken from Hermann’s book 
(Statistical Researches, i. pp. 35 and 147) ; Schnitzler (UEmpire 
des Tsars, ii. p. 77) follows Hermann. 

The total number of the population at the Sixth Census is stated 
by Hermann at 44,000,000, not 41,000,000, as in the table. (See 
Statistical Researches, i. p. 24.) 

The figure of the pomyetsckeke peasants, according to the Eighth 
Census, is taken from Keppen’s book. The Ninth Revision, p. 200. 
At the Eighth Census the number of the different State peasants, 
together with the Udelnye and possessional peasants, was, accord- 
ing to my calculation, about 10,550,000 male souls. (The abori- 
ginal population of the Caucasus and Siberia, together with a few 
other numerically unimportant groups, are excluded.) (Journal 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1838, xxv. pp. Ixxxii., &c., and 
Schnitzler, UEmpire des Tsars, ii. pp. 87-88. The latter puts the 
number at 10,634,649.) The figure of the pomyetscheke peasants 
at the Ninth Census (1851) is taken from Keppen, op. cit., p. 200. 
According to the Ninth Census, 12,000,000 souls was the number of 
appanage, odnodvortsi, and free people,” possessional and other 
non-serfs, as compiled by myself from Keppen’s statistics (The 
Ninth Census, pp. 215-16). 

At the Tenth Census the number of pomyetscheke peasants (in- 
cluding Transcaucasia) were rather more than is shown in the table, 
viz. 10,858,357 male souls. (See Troinitsky, Serf Population of 
Russia according to the Tenth Census, p. $0.) The numbers of the 
non-serf rural population, according to the tenth revision (with 
exclusion of Siberian aborgines, artisans in Crown factories, &c., 
were, according to my calculation, 12,800,000. (See Official Report 
in the Journal of the Minister of Public Instruction, May i860.) 

The percentages of the serf population given in the text (p. 419) 
refer not to the whole population of Russia. The total number 
upon which the percentages are based exclude Poland and Finland, 
as well as the army and the navy. Should the real total be given as 
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it is given in the table (on p. 419) the percentage of serfs to the 
whole population would be as follows : 


First Census 

. 49 per cent. 

Fifth 

. 54 .. 

In the eighteenth century there were 
lated estates to private owners : 

many grants of popu- 

Sixth Census .... 

. 47 per cent. 

Eighth „ .... 

. 37 » 

Ninth „ .... 

. 31 » 

Tenth „ .... 

. 29 „ 

It should be observed, however, that the total numbers of the 

population at the various censuses have 

never been determined 

with sufficient accuracy, and therefore it is better to state the per- 
centage of serfs in respect to all peasants rather than to the whole 
population. If this is done the percentages would be as follows : 

First Census .... 

. 55 per cent. 

Fifth „ .... 

• 57 .. 

Sixth „ .... 

. 58 

Eighth „ .... 

. 51 „ 

Ninth ,, .... 

. 47 .. 

Tenth „ .... 

. 46 „ 


Owing to the imperfection of our statistics in the past, these 
data cannot lay claim to great precision ; but they help to give an 
idea of the elements of which our rural population was composed 
and of the numerical importance of serfdom. 


St. Petersburg, 
November 9/22, 1913. 


V. SEMEVSKY. 
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Artillery in 1725, 129 
Artistic dvorovie lyude^ 200 
Ascribed silk workers, 485-6 
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433, 434 
Asega, 578 

Ashkenazim, 576, 577 
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— Minor, 576, 583 
Asiatic Russia, 569, 576 
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Astrakhan, 576 ; gardens at, 484 ; 
Tsardom of, 44 

Astrakhanskaya gub., 480, 481 
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Bessarabia, 567, 576 
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Black lands, 24, 47, 58, 63 
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bondage, 499 
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307, 490 
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boyars, 25, 32, 34, 87, 103 
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— law, 35 

— period, 575 
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584, 585 
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436 
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— 1550, 64 
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226 n., 228 n., 231 n., 241 n., 253 n. 
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296 f*., 297 304 305 436 n. 
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— 1839-42. 341 , . ^ 
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415, 558 
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67 
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Cossacks, 582, 588 n. 

— of the Don, 325, 449 

— — YaSk, 310 
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teenth centuJT^, 510 
Cotton manufacture, 523, 531, 531 
564, 565 
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— peasantry, 435 

— peasants, i^, 225, 246 et seq. 
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Craftsmen, peasant, 491 
Crimea, ii, 288, 289, 586, 587 
Crimean War, 365, 389, 587 
von Cro'i, Duke, loi 
Crop failure in 1733, 175 
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Currency under Peter the Great, 135 
Czechs, 7 574 
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Dacia, 6 

Daghestan, 575-577. 586 
Dames, 16 
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Darwin, 360 
Dashkov, 340 

— Princess, 151 
Davenant, Dr., 506 n. 

Debt dependence of peasants, 55, 59 

— in time of Peter the Great, 
absence of public, 141 

Dedilovsky Cossacks, 434 
Degtyarevsky [dvorovte musician), 
201 

Delrabristi, 331, 347, 355, 360, 375, 

388. 524 

Demidov case, 470 

— estates, disturbances on (1758), 
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— iron foundries, 436, 439, 443, 
446, 447 

— Pnnce, 129 

— works in Siberia, 499 
Democratic elements, 171 
Democratizing policy of Peter the 

Great, 167 
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274, 275 n. 

— Procurator-General, 318 
Dessication of Eur.-Asia, 571 
Determined years, 45 n., 88, 91 
Discontent in 1740, 172 
Disorderly scenes in the Senate 

^.(1715), 147 »• 
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factory industry, 520 
D^sent, 132 
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(1844), 539 
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208, 233 

— in 1762-63, 240 

— in possessional factories, 518 
-7* in Urals in 1907, 577 

Pjanshiev, 385 ♦»., 396 n. 
Djevyelegov, 410 n., 41 1 412 

415 n. 
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(1^2), 302, 309 
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Dolgorukov, Prince, 145, 381, 397, 414 
Domestic industry, 504 

— serfs, numbers of, 200 
Don Quixote, 96 

Don River, 14, 58, 174, 567, 568 

Donskoy oblast, 416 

Donyets River, 567 

Dorpat, 222 

Dostoievsky, 365 

Dragoon money, 132 

Drevelani, 15 

drujina, 20 

Drutsk, 20 

" Dug-out ” houses of Ostiaki, 583 

— (primitive canoe), 10 
Dukhobortsi, 214, 369, 530 
Dulebi, 8 

Duma, 96 

— Imperial, 333 
Dumping, 531 
Durasov, 212 

Dutch Resident at Moscow, 123 
Dvina River, 265 

— Western, River, 568 n. 
dvorovie lyude, 43, 67, 70, 83, 85, 

120, 194, 195, 199-208, 215, 325, 
334-335, 400, 539 
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out, 203 
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200 

— — numbers of, 351, 418, 590 

dvoryanstvo, 73, 74, 78, 95 
Dyakonov, 246 273, 284 

Economical Collegium, 232, 238, 
242, 486 

— effects of factory industry, 518- 
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— peasants, 233, 243 

— Society, Imperial Free, 197, 21 1, 

223, 224 w., 226 227, 304, 305, 

312, 370, 424, 558 

Economic policy m seventeenth 
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Education, 223 ; in time of Peter the 
Great, 76, 105 ; of dvorovie lyude, 
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— of nobles, compulsory, 177 

— of peasants, 224 
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Ekaterinburg, 129 ; gold mines at, 
437» 440» 442, 474 
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— of Tsar, 1 56 
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377 381, 381 n., 397, 398, 411, 

415 
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— causes of, 415 
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321 
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— — Estland, 325 

— — Lifl2md, 325 
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II, 372 

Engelmann, 225 w., 582 
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Equal division of the land, 219 
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Erivanskaya gub.^ 586 
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Erzya, 580 

Eskimo, 589 

Estate system, 35, 37, 44 

Estland, 574, 579 

Ests, 579 
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scarcity, 328 
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539 ^ 

— proletariat, 523 

— system (nineteenth century), 522 

— — under Peter the Great, 125 
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Great), 118 
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Great, 173 
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— Gulf of, 130 

Finnish languages, 578 
Finns, 7, 572, 583 
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60, 98, 1 19 
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— of peasants, 57, 84, 93, 174 

— — from Poland to Russia, 31 1 
" Flood and pillage," 4, 32 
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Fom6n, A., 424, 425, 425 528 «, 
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— craftsmen in Russia, 121 
Forest industries, 4, 9 
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Fortified trading cities, 15 

— villages, 252 

de Foville, A., 114 n. 

France, 114 165 ; serfdom in, 200 

Frankpledge, 41 
Frederick II, 154 
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— cities, 28 n.y 30 

Freedom through military service, 
230 

Freed peasants (1803), 320 
Free grain cultivators, 319, 320, 369, 
382 

— hired workers, 467, 502 
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— trade, 533, 558 

— workmen become bondmen, 126 

— — given to factories, 126 
French people in Russia, 575 

— Revolution, 151 
Furs, II, 122 

Gabrichevsky, 360 
Gadebusch (of Dorpat), 227 
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Gamel, 434 n., 435 n. 

Gaogyo§tsi, 584 
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Genghis Khan, 583, 588 
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Gens among the early Slavs, the, 8, 9 
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— privheges of, 172 
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Germans, 104, 574 
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Giers, A. K., 398, 402 
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Gold mines (1760), 437 
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Kazanskaya gw6., no, 143, 199, 480, 
481,580,581,588 
Kazan Tartars, 479, 587 

— Tsardom of, 44, 580 
Keltsi, 567 

Kemsko^ district, 579 


Keppen, 419 
Kertch, 11 
Khanikov, 341, 342 
Khan Tengri, 567 
Kharkovs^ya gwfe., 415 
Khersonskaya gub.y 575 
Khersonesus of Tauridas, ii 
Khiva, 583, 585 
Khodnev, A. E., 312, 424 
Khodsky, 114 
Kholmogorsky district, 278 
kholopi, 19, 22, 28, 32, 46, 52, 57, 
61, 63, 65, 66, 68, 82, 83, 90, 104, 
109, III, 131 
kholop prekaZy 70 

kholopstvoy 64, 65, 69, 83, 84, 89, 
91, III 

Khomyakov, A. S., 361, 375 
KhordUdhbeh, 13 
Khorotanye, 7 n. 

Khorvati, 7 n. 

Khozars, 12, 14, 15, 576 
Khutynsky Monastery, 236 
Ki (the founder of Kiev), 10 
Kiakhta, 531 

Kiev, 4, 14, 16, 20, 27, 28 n., 130, 

143- 576 

Kiev Russ, crushing of, by Tartars, 
20, 22, 28, 29 

Kievskaya gub., 143, 366, 367 
Kilburger, J., 120 n. 

Kireyevsky, J., 561 
Kiril Belozersky Monastery, 53 
Kirghizi, 129, 586, 588 
Kirghiz Kaisaki, 584 
Kirilov, 124 n. 

— Monastery, 89 

Kisilyev, Count, 340-1, 343, 345, 
349, 351, 356 368 

Kivievsky, P. V., 361 
Kleinschmidt, 314 
Klementz, D., 589 n. 

Klinsk district, 301 
Kluchevsky, V. O., 3, 3 «•, 5 « -i3 w., 
1 5 W.-2I n., 23 n -29 31 W-, 33 w.- 

38 n., 40 W.-48 n., 51 ».-57 59 n.- 

65 67 n., 79 n., 82 n.-ioi w., 

io3«.-ii5n., ii7w-ii 8«., 121 
123 131 W.-137W., I42n.-i43n., 

145 ».-i6o n.y 162 n., 164 n.-iji n., 
173 «.-i 82 n.y 188 n.y 363 n.y 569 n.y 
570 »•, 573 582 

Knapp, G. F., 200 
kniazy meaning of the word, 16 n. 
Knife manufacture in kustarni sys- 
tem, 551 
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Knights of the Russian orders, 245 
Knoop, Ludwig, 565 
Kochubey, Minister of Interior, 556 
Kokhima linen factory, 125 «. 
Kokorov, 377 

Kokoshkin, Major-General, 453 
Kolesnitza, 216 
Kolokol” 384, 41 1 n. 

Kolskoe, 578 
Kone, A. P., 414 
Kopet Dag, 567 
Koran, the, 576 

Korb, secreta^ of German legation 
in the time of Peter the Great, 96 
Koreans, 589 
KoreU, 578, 579 
Korelian language, 579, 579 n. 

Korf, Baron, 381 

Komdov, 375 W.-398 400 n., 402 n.- 

409 w., 413 W.-4I4 n. 

Korph, Count, 163 
Korsak, 519 
Korsakov, 207 

Koshelyev, A. E., 361, 378 379, 

380, 398, 408, 412 
Kostroma, 251, 369, 560 
Kostromskaya guh.^ 194 
Kosturin, General, 470 
Kotlovka village, 444 
Kovalevsky, Maxime, 28, 44, 95, 
95 «•, 98, 31:4, 363 «•, 379 n, 

Ko Vinskaya guh.^ 366 
Kozlovskaya, Princess, case of, 207 
Kozmensk, ironworks at, 494 
Kozodavlev, Minister of Interior, 
324, 526 

Krasnoborsky district, 270 
Krasnoselsk, 497 ; paper mill at, 496 
hrestyanie, 185. (See also Peasants) 
Krestyaniriy 87. (See also Peasant) 
Krimsky Tatari, 587 
Krivichi, 15 
Kronstadt, 130 

Kropotkin, Mnce Peter Aleksandro- 
vich, 43, 76, 200, 226 n., 315, 335 
353 357 w., 358, 358 n., 365 

571 n. 

krugoviya poruka (mutual guarantee), 

345 «• 
kyrepostf 82 
kryepostnye lyude^ 114 
Kuchezer iron foundry, 190 
Kuldja, 585 
Kumaki, 586 
Kura, 481 

Kurakin, Prince, 140, 221, 339 


Kurama, 585 

Kurbatov, Inspector of Municipal 
Administration at Moscow, 143 
Kurbsky, 44 «. 

Kurds, 575 
Kurdsky, 575 
Kurietsi, 578 

Kursk, 28 n., 209, 295, 377 
Kurskaya guh., 293 
Kushka fortress, 585 
Kushvinsky works, 476 
kustarnaya ezba (home work), 542 
et seq. 

kustarni^ 559 

— system and factory system, 
reaction between, 550 

Kutaiskaya gub.^ 578 
Kuvan, 585 
Kvens, 578 

Kyshtymsk, 446, 447, 457 
Laasi, 578 

Ladoga district, 29 n. 

— Lake, 17, 567 
La Harpe, 319 
Lalsky district, 270 
Lamaism, 589 

Land bondage (see Bondage right) 

— ownership, 333 

— — in the Moscow State, 34 

— — relative advantages of 
public and private, 31s et seq. 

— question, prize essays on (1765), 

— tax, 49, 81 

— — books, 57 

— tenure in early Russia, 19 
Languages of Russia, 573 et seq. 
Lanskoy, 376, 380, 381, 397, 398, 407 
Lappo-Danelevsky, N. S., 289, 363 
laptBy 297 

Latkin, 98 
Lattishi, 574 
Law coiirts, 149, 182 

— of 1555, 71. (See also Ukases) 

— of inheritance, 107. (See also 
Ukases) 

— old Russian, 32 
Leather shoes, 213 

Legislative commission of Katherine 
II, 268, 271, 272, 278, 291, 297, 
305, 492, 498 
Leibnitz, 168 

Lelliwell and Miskievich group, 360 
Lena River, 584 
LenkoranskoS district, 575 
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Leontev, 363 
Leopoldov, 485 n. 

Lepekhin, 475, 476, 476 485 n. 

Lesghim, 577 
Lettish, 579 

Lettish-Lithuanian group of lan- 
guages, 574 
Letts, 574 

Levashov, Colonel, 444, 445, 447, 462 
Levshin, A. E., 376, 380, 3^«., 381, 
382 383 n., 386, 398 

Liakhi, 574 
Liansky plateau, 583 
Liberation of peasants, methods in 
vogue in 1847, 374 

— — without land, 377 
Lib, the, 579 

Lifland, 579 

Limitation of mobility of peasants, 59 
Linen, 213 ; manufacture of, 515 ; 

printing, 545 ; trade, 532 
Lipetsk, ironworks at, 494 
de Liria, 166 

Literary movement, peasant question 
in the, 352 et seq. 

Lithuania, 24, 34, 77, 381, 415 
Lithuanians, 104, 574 
Litovsky, 104, 574 
Little Russia, 34, 77 
Little Russians, 573 
Livadia, 247 n. 

Livland statute (1804), 325 
Livonia, 34, loi, 579 
Livs, the, 579 

Loans by Treasury for liberation of 
peasants, 323 

— to peasants, 52, 53, 61, 85 

— — must be sanctioned by 
owner, 229 

Local administration, 31, 49, 61, 142, 

143 

— autonomy, 405 
Lomonosov, 150 

London, investment of Russian 
capit^ in, 128 
Longinov, 463 
Lopari, 578 
Lopatin, 453 
Lovot River, ii 
Luboshchinsky, M. N., 398 
Lumbering, 19 1 
Luring into slavery, 71 
Lutherans, 578 
Lyabetskoy volost, 270 
Lyakhs, 7 n. 

Lyatschenko, 419 n.-^2.y «. 


MA90UDI, see Mas’fidl 
Madjek, King of Volhynia, 9 
Majarovsky-Maidan village, 482 
Majkov, Ivan {dvorovie poet), 202 
Makarov, 159 
Malinovsky, 372 
Manchuria, 4, 589 
Manchurs, 589 
Manian, 166 

Manifesto of i8th February 1762 
(abolition of obligatory service), 

179, 301 

— of 3rd July 1762 (on obedience 
of peasantry), 302 

— of 1775, 231-2, 319 
Manufactures Collegium, 118, 122, 

125, 173, 441, 494, 511-15 
Manzee, 582 
Marble quarries, 478 
Mardefeld, 166 

Margaret (Frenchman in Russian 
service), 54, 55 

Marie Aleksandrovna, Empress, 397 
Markets, 13 

Marriage, bondage through, 68 

— compulsory peasant, 225 n. 

— regulation of, 181 

Marselis, Peter, ironfounder (1632), 
432, 440 
Marxism, 364 
Maslov, Colonel, 479 

— Onesime, 174-5 
Masson, 207 
Masterok (little artisan) 

Mas’udi, 9 

Matinsky {dvorovie musician), 202 
Matveyev, Kosma, ironfounder, 442 
Mazeppa, 102 
Melgunov, S. P., 317 
Melyukov, P. N., 78 w., 122 131 n., 

132 137 »•, 139 «•, 140 «•, 246 w., 

419 492 n. 

Melyutin, N. A., 175, 388, 397, 398, 
400, 402, 412-15, 415 n. 

Mengden, General Baron, 512 
Mennonite colonies in Canada, 530 n. 

— — Vishenko, 530 n. 

Menshikov, Prince, 128, 144, 147, 

164 n., 165, 344 ^ ^ , 

Mercenaries employed by the cities, 
*4 

Merchants forced into industrial 
enterprises, 128 

— Russian, in Peter’s time, 119 
Meshtshersky, Prince, see Metscher- 

sky 
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Metals, prejudices of peasants 
against use of, 466 
Metayer tenancy, 29, 31 
Metschersky, I^ce, 80, 306, 501 
Middle class, absence of, in Russia, 
118 

Migrations, 14, 58 
Migratory habits, 44, 45 
Mikhail, Tsar, 40, 72, 76, 84, 87, 156 
Miklashevsky, 246 n. 

Miletus, II 

Military Collegium, 303 

— obligations of votchinal owners, 

38 

— outbreaks, 182 

— policy of Peter the Great, 100 
et seq. 

Militia, 289 

— projet de lot relating to, 287 
Mines, bureau of (Moscow), 441 
Mingreltsi, 578 

Minor lin^istic groups, 576 
MinosinskoS disttict, 589 
Minsk, 20 

Minskaya guh.^ 366, 415 
von Minsk, Sophia Bogatina, 360 
Mint, the, 474 
Mirabeau, Mairquis de, 312 
fnir, 49, 50, 84, 206, 213, 217-19, 
225, 275, 300, 360, 399, 416 

— the Slavophils and the, 360 
et seq. 

Mismanagement in the time of Peter 
the Great, 128 

Mobility of peasants, checks upon, 45 

— — in fifteenth and si^eenth 
centuries, 51 

Mohammedanism, 583-5 

Mohammedans, 12, 587 

Mohilev, 390 

Mohilevsfcaya 366 

Moksha, 580 

Monastery peasants, 190 

Monastic lauds, 54, 60, 63, 134, 174, 

239 

— — administration of, 239 

— — confiscated by Peter the 
Great, 134 

Mongolia, 4, 531, 583 
Mongolians, 583, 588 
Monomach, 23 
Monopolies, State, 134, 173 

— — increase of prices of com- 
modities subject to, 173 

Monopolistic tendencies, 120 
Montgomery, 532 n. 


Moose, II, 127 
Moravi, 7 n. 

Mordva, 479, 580 
Mordvinov, 557, 557 n. 

Morocco, 13 

Mortgages by peasants, 271, 278 
Moscow, 32 ; ambitions of princes 
of, 33» 34; appanage of, 34; 
state, 47, 72, 80, 87 ; in sixteenth 
centiiry, 60, 60 «. ; society, 76 ; 
great fire at (1626), 84 ; or- 
phanage, 94 ; nunnery, 95 ; mer- 
chants' guilds at, 97 ; Kremlin 
of, loi, 123 n., 130; board of 
civic government of (1708), 149, 
166, 173, 203 ; University of, 230 ; 
nobili^ unfavourable to emanci- 
pation, 386 

— Gazette^ 384 

MoskovUyarien, Slavophil journal, 
561, 561 n. 

Moscovskaya guh., 143, 144, 191, 
208, 298 

Motivilikhinsk, 502 
Mountain Collegium, 441, 457, 470, 
494, 496, 500-2 
Mourom, see Murom 
Muhrmann coast, 570 
Mulberry culture, 484 
Mullahs, Tartar, 587 
Miinnich, General, 171, 172 
Muraviev, Gen.-Gov. Nijigorodskaya 
gub., 381, 385, 386, 425 

— Minister of State Domains, 397, 
414 

Murom, 28 w., 60 
Muromsky Cathedral, 235 
Murzi, 479 

Mutu^ guarantee, 41, 49, 52, 58, 59, 
60, 84-6, 295, 345, 394, 399, 416 
myesnichestvOf 96, 103, 171 
Myezyenskoe district, 581 
Myres, J. L., 80 

Nails, manufacture of, 529 
nakasi (instructions to representa- 
tives), 97 
Napoleon I, 151 
Narmisko^ region, 582 
Narodnekly 363 

Nartov (working man, friend of 
Peter the Great), 150 
Narva, loi, 103, 104, 109, 134 
naslegi (village of the Ya^ti), 584 
Nationalization of land, difficulties 
of, 188 
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** Natural payments/' 247, 263, 542, 
542 n., 543 

Navy, Russian, 100, 146, 480 
Nazimov, rescript to, 383, 387, 416 
Nekrazov, 358, 384 
Neplyuev, 150 
Nerchinsk, 204, 485 
Nesterov, 145 

Nestor, Russian chronicler, 6 
Neva River, ii, 130, 161, 436 

— — ironworks on, 436 
Nevinson, H., 360 
Nevolin, 35 

nevolyUf 73 

Nevyansk, 435, 437, 439 
New Aberdour, Scotland, example 
of intermixed strips of land at, 114 
Nicholas I, 72, 185 ; speech on 
pea.sant question (30th March 
1842), 347, 351, 369, 558, 560 n. 
Nieboer, H. J., 9 n. 

Nijigorodskaya gub.y 322, 385, 480, 

481, 570, 580 
Nijigorodsky district, 54 
Nijni Lomovo, 291 
Nijni Novgorod, 119, 403, 529, 567 
“ Nikolai-On ” (N. Danielson), 364 
Nobility and factory ownership, 490 
Nobles^ Bank, 176 
Noghai Khan, 586 
Noghaitsi, 322, 586 
Nomads, 44, 584, 587 
Non-black soil, 194, 378, 385? 387» 
392, 403 

Non-economic rents, 196 
Non-Russians, ii 
Non-Talmudists, 577 
Norikhov district, 29 n. 

Normans, 16 
Norwegians, 15 

Novgorod, 15, 17, 26, 29, 31, 33, 
34, 37i 48, 190, 287, 573, 582 
Novgorodskaya gub.y ii, 191, 209, 
21 1, 244, 322, 579, 579 »• 
Novokreshenykh, 206 
Novospassky Monastery, 234 
Nystad, peace of, 158 

Ober-fiskcUy 145 
067a, 48, 50 

Obligations of landowners, 377 

— peasants, 53, 54, 60 
Obligative factories, 528 
Obolensky, Prince E. P., 388 
Ob River, 130, 582, 584 
Obrochny peasants, 196, i97 


obrbky 24, 48, 49, 53-55, 191, I94» 
195 J grounds of objection to, 
196, 215, 237, 239, 247 et seq.y 345, 
391, 399, 403, 407, 413, 419, 434. 

529 

obtschenuy 51, 212, 214, 217 
obtschestvOy 168 399 

odnodvoristy 19 1, 209, 287, 495 
Odoevsk, 292, 293 
odyelnoe kholopy 68 
Oesil, 579 

Official corruption, 143, 145 
Officials in sixteenth century, in- 
crease in numbers of, 60 
Ogaryov, 355 
ognitschany 17 

OkA River, 23, 42, 46, 567, 580 
Ok^-Volga region, 58 
Okhotsk, Sea of, 567, 584 
Okladchlhly 41, 42 
Olbia, II 

“ Old livers,” 58, 59, 61, 84 
Old Service Serving People, 297 
Olkush, 567 

Olonets, 190, 363 ; ironworks at, 435 

Olonetskaya gub.y 269, 275, 276 

Onega, Lake, 190 

oprichniay 102, 103 

ordUy 583 

Orel, 377 

Ordeal by water, 32 
Ordin Natschokin, 123 
Orenburg, 456 ; disturbances at 
(1765), 474 

Orenburgskaya gub.y 323, 437; dis- 
turbances in (1761), 448, 449, 585 
Origin of market towns, 13 
Orlov family, 200, 205, 218, 218 w., 
225, 34L 363, 372, 381, 384 n.y 

Orlovska^ gub.y 198, 402 
OrlovskoS district, 271, 581 
Orography of Russia, 566 
Osmanli Turks, 586, 587 
Ossetini, 575 

OstashkovskoS district, 579 
Ostermann, Count, 158, 165, 169, 
171, 172, 468, 469, 481 
Ostiaki, 582, 583, 589 
Outrages by troops (1761-62), 462 
Over-production of cotton, 531 

Pagostiy 13 

Painters, Academy of, 326 n. 

Palace lands, 24, 47, 58, 63 
— serfs, 36 
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Palitsin, Avraamiy, 71 

Pallas, P. S., 476, .476 n.y 488, 488 n. 

Pamirs, 567, 585 

Panin, Count P. E., 311, 341, 344 

— — V. N., 398, 410 411, 412 

Pantikopea, ii 

Paper manufacture, 515 I 

Parliament, 5^5, 98 
Paskevich, PIfince, 401 ^ 

Passek, 355 

Passenans (French traveller), 202, 
206 

Patriarchate, 96, 98 
Patriciate, city, 149 
Paul I, 261, 316 
Paulucci, Marquis, 339 
Pavlovo, 529 
Pavlov, U. N., 398 
Pavlutsky, Johan, 235 
Peace of 1815, 560 
Peasant deputations to St. Peters- 
burg, 310 

— industry, 520, 529 

— risings, 173 

Peasantry, statistics of (1764), 192 ; 


first to tenth census, 590-2 



1796), 441 

— under obhgation, 345 
Pechenegs, 14, 21, 586 
Peisker, T., 571 «. 

Penal codes of estates, 204 
Penzinskaya guh., 370, 426, 580 
Pereyaslavl, 28 n. 
Pereyaslavl-Zalessky, 251 «. 
Peri^ical redistribution of land, 209 
Penn, 190, 355 

Permit money (for leave to marry), 
225 et seq. 

Permskaya guh., 446, 476, 500, 581 

— — disturbances in (1760), 446 
Permyaki, 476, 581 

Perovsky (Minister of Interior), 369 
et seq. 

Persia, 529, 583, 586 
Persian, 575 
Personsd lx)ndage, 64 
^ryelojnoe system, 299 
Pestel, Paul, 360 

Peter I (the Great), 72, 74, 76,73, 
96, 100 et seq. ; net results to 
peasants of reforms of, 114; 
death of, 161, 220, 233, 254, 278, 
308, 434, 479, 489, 504 

— II, 72, 166, 182, 257 


Peter III, 232 

Peterburgskaya gub., 209, 579 
Petropavlovsk, 463 
Petropolis, 100 
Petrov, 190 

Petrovsky Ironworks, 435 
Phanagoria, ii 
philarchs (chiefs of gentes)y 8 
Phillip’s last day of eating flesh, 48 
Physiocrates, 312, 558, 559 
Plague in Europe (fourteenth cen- 
tury), 187 
Plotnikov, 552 n. 

Pobyedonostsev, K. P., 229 n.y 2^1 n.y 
291 n. 

podlye lyude (unskilled labourers), 149 
Podolskaya gt^., 366 
Podolsko-Ga^tskoye, 573 
podsosyednekey 45 n. 

Pogodin, 7, 375, 384 
Pogogev, A., 517, 523 w. 

Pojevsky, 501 

Pokhadyashin, 452 463, 477 

Poland, 100, 166, 191, 325, 576 
Polani, 15 
Polenov, 223 
Polesskoye, 573 
Police bondage, 45 

— system, 406 
Polish language, 574 
Polish-Lithuanian State, 34, 43 
Political system of the early Slavs, 16 
Poll-tax, 1 14, 234, 259, 434 
Poloczk (free city), 28 
polonianichnykh (bond money), 132 
polovenUy 29 

^lovneke {metayer tenants), 271, 284 

Polovtsi, 21 

Poltava, 78, 102, 130 

Poltavskaya guh.y 381, 415 

poltennehly 135 

polupoltennekCy 135 

Polyesie, 571 n. 

Pomerani, 7 n. 

Pomorsk, 273 
pomyestniya, 35 
pomyestnye lands, 180 

— system, 35 
pomyestyay 27 

pomyetschekCy definition of, 40, 53, 
55 ; work for, 87, 88 ; forbidden 
to make kabala agreements, 89 ; 
considered by peasants as com- 
missaries of the Tsar, 113; in- 
stance of harshness of, 199 ; and 
passim. 
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Popov, A. N., 398 

Population, movement of, to towns 
in eighteenth century, 503 n. 
‘^sadmky 31 
Posadsky, 514 

Pososhkov, 1 13, 1 13 n., 117, 137 
posrednik, 405 
Possessional factories, 489 

— factory worker (1825), 525 

— peasants, 191 

Post, imperil (eighteenth century), 

173 

Poventsky ironworks, 435 

Power hammers for forging iron 

(1734), 436 

— looms (1846), 553 
pozemelneya obtschina (agrarian com- 
munity), 405 

Pozen, N. P., 379, 386, 387, 391 w., 

398, 403 

Prekaziy 98 

preohrajensky prekaz, 142 

Prices of breadstuffs (1836-40), 426 

— course of, 424, 424 n. 

Primitive beliefs, 581 n. 
Primogeniture, 107, 176 
Primorskog oblast, 589 
Prince, position of the, 31 
Pripyat River, 571 

Ihrivileges of the nobility in 1758, 179 
Prize essays on the land question, 

313-14 

Procurator-general of the Senate, 147 
Productivity and serfdom, 75 
Prokopovich, Theofan, 145 
Proletariat, fears of the ^owth of a, 

561 

Protective policy, 535, 557 
Protopopov, 423, 426 
Prousk, 28 
provintst, 144 

Pryesnyakov, A. E., 19, 314 
Pseudo-Demetrius, 54, 65 
Pskov, 28, 30, 33, 34, 48, 191, I94» 
579 

Pskovskaya gub,, 579 
Psychology of peasants, 445 
Public finance, 115, 131 
Puffendorf, 165, 168 
Pugachev, 79, 181, 261, 262, 308, 
310, 347, 442, 478, 488, 588 
Punishment of dvorovie lyude, 200 

— of pomyeischeke, 207 
Punishments of peasants, 203, 205- 

207 

Purchase of peasants, 489 


Purchase of peasants for factory 
labour prohibited, 490, 526 
Pushkin, 588 

Putilov, cloth factory at, 506 
Puzdunin, 419 

Pyechyenyeghi, see Pechenegs. 
P^pin, 358 
Pyereselenets, 283 

“ Quarterly Review, the,” 80 

Racial divisions, 160 
Rada, Little Russian Assembly, 573 n. 
Raditschev, 227, 315 
raskolneke, 435 
ratusha, 143 
raznockintst, 74 
Razumovsky family, 523 
Recruiting, 174, 439 
Redemption tax, 54 
Redistribution of land, 21 1, 250, 
272, 277, 279 
Red Square, Moscow, 156 
Reforms of Peter the Great, con- 
temporary judgments on, 150 

— — subsequent judgments on^ 
150, 163 

Regulation of manufactures, 517 * 

— workmen, 540, 541 
Regulations regarding peasant dis- 
orders (1763), 303 

Reikhel, 427 n. 

Renting contracts, 48, 57 
Repartition of land, 21 1, 250, 272 

— — disputes about, 277 

— — in Arkhangelskaya gub., 279 
Repnin, Prince, 165, 494, 495 
Restoration (1815), 151 
Resumption of ^ants, 273, 506, 

506 n., 507 

— of lands by the State, 273 
Revenue and expenditures (1680- 

1724), 138 

— Collegium, 146 
Revision souls, 51 

Revolutionary attitude among Rus- 
sian peasants in the eighteenth 
century, 237 

— movements in 1848, 375 
Revolution of 25th November 1741, 

172 

Rhine River, 171 
Richter, 325 
Riga, loi 

— battle of, 109 

— Gulf of, 579 
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** Rightlessness,” 182 
** Right of going away,” 80 
Ritual murder, 581 n. 

Roads and bridges on imperial 
estates, 259 

de Rodes, J., 119, 119 «• 

Rogervik, 131 
Roniy 576 

Roman Empire, 8, 93 
Romanov, House of, 72, 151, 155 
Romanovs, age of the, on their 
accession, 72 
Romanticism, 325 
Romany, 576 
Rostov-on-Don, 28 w., 251 
Rostovskaya gub., 198 
Rostov, tile stud farms of the 
Bishop of, 244 

Rostovtsev, General, 381, 386, 388, 
388 389, 390, 397, 398, 400, 

401, 402, 410 n. 

Roumanians, 575 
Royalties on minerals, 471 
Rumyantsev, Count P. A., 203, 205, 
213 221, 228, 317, 318, 425 

— — State Chancellor, 557 
Runaway bondmen, 125 
Rurik, 16, 17 

Rusinskoye or Podolsko-Galitskoye, 
573 

” Russ,” application of the term, 
18, 573, 573 «• 

— Moscow, 104 
Russia, Little, 268 
Russian cintiquities, 201 

— archives, 201, 203, 214 
Russky Vestniky 213 n. 

Ruthenians, 7 n. 

Ryazan, 28 w., 34, 190, 235, 377, 
390 

Ryazanskaya gub., 323, 408 
Ryazanskoye, 573 
RybSkin, 202, 227 n. 

Rychkov, agronomist, 198, 21 1, 251 

— manager at Akhtuba silk works, 
476, 486, 487 

Safonov, General, 304 
Sagai, 584 
Sainte-Beuve, 352 
Saint-Simon, 355 
Sakha, 584 
Sale of peasants, 329 
Saltan, D. W., 520 
Salt duties in England, 135 

— — Russia, 135 


Saltykov, Prince, 514 
Saltykova, case of, 204, 306 
Samarin, U. F., 325, 361, 375, 377'»-, 
379, 381 n.y 382, 395, 398, 402, 
412, 414, 415 
Samarskaya gub., 581 
Samoyedes, 582-4 
Sanskrit, 584 
Sarapulskoe district, 581 
Sarapul village, 252 
Saratov, 173, 390 

Saratovskaya gub., 199, 323, 324, 
370, 485 n.y 580 
Sardarya, 584 
Sarmatians, 6, 575 
Sarts, 585 
SavSn, A., 74 

Sarvin-Storojevsky Monastery, 235 
Saxony, 102 
Say, J. B., 558 
Scandinavians, 16, 572 
Schiller, 352 
von Schlozer, A. L., 7 
Schlusselburg, 172 ; battle of, 109 
Schnitzler, 591 
Scotch crofters, 187 
Secularization of clergy lands, 232 
Seebohm, F., 114, 299 
Seldjuk Teurki, 586 
Self-containedness of Russian house- 
holds, 1 17 
Selo, 50 

Semenov, P. P., 217, 398, 399, 400 n., 
401, 414, 423 

Semevsky, V. E., 125 w., 126 w., 165 
190 n.-2i9 n.y 221 W.-236 n.y 238 n.- 
266 n.y 268 n.-28i n.y 283 W.-305 
309 n.-3i7 n.y 319 n.-^^i n., 334 n., 
336 W.-338 n.y 341 n.y 344 n., 345 
347 «•, 349 W.-35I n., 353 n., 354 n., 
356 n.-358 n.y 362 n., 366 w., 368 
370 n.y 374 n.y 378 n.y n.y 434 n.- 
440 n.y 442 W.-446 n.y 452 «.-46i 
463 n.-465 n.y 468 « -485 488 n., 

490 n.y 492 n.y 495 « -508 n.y 510 n.- 
512 n.y 514 n.-5i6 n., 590-592 
Semitic languages, 576 
Senate, the, no, 146, 169 
Serbi, 7 n. 

Serfdom, origin of, 55 
Serf percentage, 418 
Serpukhov, 36 n. 

“ Serving people,” 96, 105, 108 
— Tartars,” loi, 479 
Sevastopol, 79, 365 
Severnaya Pchela, 396 n. 
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Sevsk, 287 

Shamanism, 578, 583, 584, 589 
Shamshev, Court Chancellor, 453 
Shemberg, General, 441, 469 
Sherbina, 269, 269 n. 

Sheremetev, Counts, 133, 201, 213, 
214, 218, 221, 225, 559 
Shidlovsky, 409 
Shipbuilding, 288, 480 
Ship forests, 480 
Shishonko, 436 n. 

Shklov, 577 

Shlyakhetstvo e dvoranstvo, 103 
Shuvalov, Count P. I., 401, 437, 
442, 473 

— J. J., Rector of Moscow Uni- 
versity, 230 

Shuyskoe district, 213 
Sians, 589 

Siberia, 4, 122, 143, 191, 233, 341, 
416, 438 n., 441 n., 475, 569, 570. 
579. 589 

— colonization of, 204 

— Eastern, 570 

flights of peasants to, in eigh- 
teenth century, 174 

— land distribution in, 283 

— migration to, 230 

— obligations of peasants in, in 
eighteenth century, 243 

— skilled workmen in, 499 
Sigov 1, 440 n. 

Silk, 127 

— manufacture, 484 

— obligatory work in silk factories, 

485 

Silver izdyelni^ 53 

Silversmiths in eighteenth century, 
252 

Simbirsk, 287 

— disorders in, in 1767-8, 305 
Simbirskaya g«6., 322, 580 
Simferopol, 577, 587 
Simkhowitsch, V. G., 269 n. 

Sirdarya River, 585 
Siromatnikov, B. E., 379 n. 

Sismondi, 558 

Sivers, Count, 496 

— Gov.-Gen. Novgorodskaya 
244-5, 261 

— ironfounder, 442, 446, 473 
Sixteenth century, the peasant of 

the, 47 

Skhodf village assembly, 395 
Skryeb€tsky, 390, 394, 399 w., 400 n. 
413 n. 

VOL. I 


Slabotsko6 district, 581 
Slavery, 4, 12, 115 

Slave trade in early Russia, 12, 18, 
22 

Slavonic groups, 573 
Slavophils, 50 w., 151, 157, 360, 361 
Slavs, 6, 7-1 1, 14, 572 

— Eastern, 3, 6-8, 77 

— Society of South, 360 

— Western, 7 
smerdy 28, 31 

Smith, Adam, 116, 556, 558 
Smolensk, 28, 34, 143, 191, 39 1 
Smolenskaya guh., 143, 426 
Smolny Monastery, 203 
Snejevsky, 230 
snoSy 90 

Sobor (1611), 103; (i6i4)» 97'. 

(1621), 95 ; (1649), 98 ; (1682), 

97, 98 

Soboriy 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 103 
Social effects of factory industry, 
518 

Sofroniiy 234 
sokhUy 49 

Sokolovsky, J., 440 n. 

— P. A., 269 n.y 363 n. 

Solikamskoe district, 581 
Solovietsky Monastery, 54 
Soloviev, J. A., 7, 23, 152, 230 

288, 291 n.y 297, 376, 378, 384, 397, 
398, 402, 469 n. 

Solvyechegodsky district, 269, 270 
Sombart, 543 

Sophia, Grand Duchess, 96, loi, 153 

— Tsarevna, 135 
Sophie Palaeologus, 35 
Soul tax, 136, 210, 335 
Sovereignty, Tartar theory of, 35 
sovmestnymy 114 

“ Sovremenniky” 359, 365, 384, 5^3, 

564 n. 

Spain, 13 

SpasskoS, village movement in, 236 
Spassky, Count, 436 n. 

Speransky, M. M., 175, 331 
Spirit of the Journals y The (organ of 
free traders, 1815-20), 558 
St. George's Day, 48, 63, 64 
St. Petersburg, 130, 132, 203 
St. Petersburg-Moscow post (eigh- 
teenth century), 173 
Stable peasants, 191 
staniy 49 
Stankevich, 354 
Stanovoy Mountains, 567 

2Q 
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starshina (chief of the volost) ^ 405 
State, conception of the, in the 
eighteenth century, 79-^1 

— — of Peter the Great, 155 

— domain, 47, 80, 180. Sm also 
Black and Palace lands. 

— enterprises under Peter the 
Great, 124 

— peasants, 59, 109, 125, 190, 192, 
225, 262 et seq.f 337 

— — agricultural, 267 et seq. 

— — and State industrial enter* 
prises, 434 

— — at the silk works, 484 

— — in the forests, 479 

— ’ — representatives of, sum- 
moned to the Sohor (1614 and 
1682), 97 

— — status of, 497 
States-General, 95 
State volosts, 59 

Statistics of peasant population, 
590-2 

Stavropolskaya gub., 416, 586 
Steppe, peasants flee to the, 174 

— Tartars, 587 

Storch, Heinrich, iiQn., 196H., 530 n., 
558, 558 559 

Strelets (bowman), 132 
SfreUsi, loi, 143, 153, 434 

— prekaz, 143 
Streshnev, 144 

Strikes among ironworkers (eigh- 
teenth century), 442 
Strogonov, Count, 222, 339, 341, 


— family, 57, 222, 273 
Stubl^, Bishop, 41 
Students, bonded, 329 
Subsidize industries, 127 
Substitutionary labour, 516 
Sudehnik (1550), 64, 69 
Sudniy dokument, 28 
Sula, Falls of, 20 


Suler]6tsky, L., 214 n. 

Sflm, 578 

Sunday labour, 327, 526 
Suomi, 578 

Sup^or Privy Council, 165 
" Support loans,** 52 
— of peasants by landowners, 63 
Surgutski, 582 


Surovsky Passad, 127 
Suvarov, 201, 227 n. 
Suzdal, 28 n., 94 
Snzdalskdye, 573 


svobodneke khlehopashtsi (free grain 
cultivators), 319 
Svyatlovsky, V. V., 313 
Sweden, 98, 100, 145, 153, 154, 166, 
480 

Swedes, 15, 130, i6i, 574 
Swedish iron, 533 

— system of government, 148 

— war, 232 
Swinton, 261 

Syabrove e skladnikove, 30 
Syemipalatinsky oblasts, 585 
S3modal peasants, 433 
Synod, Holy, 233 
Syria, 576 

Tajecks, 585 

“ Taking away ’* peasants, 63, 88 
Talmudists and non-Talmudists, 577 
Talyetshintsi, 575 
Taman peninsula, ii 
Tambov, 377 

— province, 293 
Tambovskaya gub., 370, 377 
Tames, 125 

Taniev, 341 
Tar, 28 
Taranchi, 585 
Tamovsky, V. V., 402 
Tartars, 20, 21, 33, 35, 77, 104, 130, 
191, 287, 483, 573, 581 

— of Kazan, 479 

— of West Siberia, 584 
Tatishev, 168, 436, 468 
Tatsky, 575 

Tavasti, 578, 579 
Tavrecheskaya gub., 322, 575, 577 
Tavrovsky clothing factory (1726), 

504 

Taxation, 45, 49, 53, 54, 60, 61 ; 
brought into confusion by self- 
enslavement, 66 ; of mortgagors 
of their own personality, 84 ; 
divergence between interests of 
landowners and of State in respect 
to, 86 ; under Peter the Great, in, 
1 15 ; exemptions from, 127 ; re- 
duction of 3deld from, 131-2, 182, 
209, 232, 442 

— and repartition of land, 260 

— exemption of possessional peas- 
ants from, 493 

— of odnodvortsi, 290, 293 

— of possessional artisans, 507 

— of State peasants, 439 
Tax-collectors, militaiy, no 
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Taxes, arrears of, 137 

— — and flight of taxpayers, 173 

— meticulous, in time of Peter the 
Great, 133 

— on commerce, 132 

Tax evasion in Moscow, in the time 
of Peter the Great, 143 

— exemptions during deficient har- 
vests, 252 

Tax-paying classes, 182 
Tekel, Sarva, 203 
Telengeti, 584 
Telenti, 584 

Temporary ownership of cultivated 
land by peasants (sixteenth cen- 
tury), 47 

Tengoborsky, 423, 563, 563 n. 

Tenure of land, new ideas about 
(1750), 180 
tereniy 152 
Terinkhanie, 580 

Teurki group of languages, 583, 

584 

Teurks, 583 
Thefts of peasants, 177 
Theodosia (city), ii, 587 
Thracian-Phry^an language, 575 
Tian-Shan, 567, 584 
Tifliskaya gwfe., 575, 576, 578, 586 
Tillo, Lieut. -Gen., 566 
Timaryazev, 564 n., 565 n. 

Timber, 28 
Tiuna ordina, 31 
Tobol River, 585 
Tobolsk, 441, 468 
Tobolskaya gub., 584 
Tobolskog district, 582 
Tolemskoe district, 270 
Tolstoy, Count (1725), 165 

— — A. G., 201 

— — D. A., 224 n. 

— — L. N., 335, 365 n. 

— General (1762), 198 
Tomsk, 582, 589 

Tooke and Newmarch, 528 n., 531 n. 
Toropetskoe district, 579 
Trade and commerce, 133 
Trajan, 6 

Transcaspian region, 570 
Transpoi^tion problem in time of 
Peter the Great, 129 
Treasury department, 46, 109, 115, 

127, 133, 143-5 

— enterprises, 140, 248 
Tribal unions, 7 
Troinitdry, A. A., 4 i 9 » 59 i 


Troitsky Sergey Monastery, 51, 53 - 5 » 
240 

Trubetskoy, Prince, 106, 304 
Trubetskoys, 165 

Tsargrad (see also Constantinople), ii 
Tsars among the early Slavs, 8 
Tsarship, position of, under Peter 
the Great, 155 
Tsarskoe Selo, 257 
Tsar’s peasants, 257 

— — disturbances among (eigh- 
teenth century), 261-2 

Tscherbatov, Prince, 154, 167, 195, 
244, 268 n., 476-7, 477 488 n., 

492 

Tschukin Papers, 201 
tsiechi (trade group), 351 
Tsyegani, 576 

Tugan-Baranovsky, 119 n., 120 n, 
124 W.-125 489, 490 n.j 491 n. 

506, 514 515 «, 517 n., 519 n 

520 n., 522 W.-524 n., 526 ».-528 n. 
530 «•, 532 W.- 54 I 544 n.-563 n, 

Tula, 34, 377 ; ironworks at, 435 
Tulsk province, 293 
Tumensky Troitsky Monastery, 234 
Tungus, 583, 589 
Tura River, 475 

Turchaninov and Ts5rmbalshikov, 125 

— grantee of lands, 442, 463 
Turcomans, 585 
Turgueniev, E. S., 358, 365 n. 

— N. E., I99».,2ii 23in.,32i n., 

337 415, 559 

Turinsk, 475 

Turkestan, 566, 576, 585, 587 

Turkey, 232, 577. (See also Turks) 

Turkmyenni, 585 

Turks, 21, 100, 102, 130, 161, 171 

Tushini, 577 

Tutchkov, 341, 344 

Tutolmin, 274, 275 

Tver, 54, 191, 385, 390 

— district, 301 

Tverdyshev and Myasnikov (pioneers 
in Bashkiria), 469 

Tverskaya gub., 197, 209, 387, 388, 
392, 393, 579 

Tyaglo, 45, 60, 61, 87, 91, 209 
Tyerskog oblast, 577, 586 
Tyrannical treatment of factory 
workers (1825), 523 
Tzer, 425 n. 

Udeli (see Appanage system). 

Udelny lands, 188, 250 
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Ueberweg, i68 

uezdi (districts), 144 ; administra- 
tion of, 149 
Ufimskaya gw6., 588 
Ugro-Finns, 582, 583 
Uhlans, 261 

Ukase of 1 555, mobility of peasants, 

71 

— 1597, April, mobility of peasants, 

56, 71 

— 1601, Nov. 26, mobility of 
peasants, 65 

— 1602, Nov. 24, mobility of 
peasants, 65 

— 1606, Feb. I, mobility of peas- 
ants, 65 

— 1607, March 9, mobility of 
peasants, b6 

— 1641, mobility of pea^nts, 88 

— 1645, mobility of peasants, 88 

— 1652, volost obligations, 273 

— 1684, March 20, law of inherit- 
ance, 107 

— 1705, taxation, 133 

— 1707, Dec. 18, local government, 

143 

— 1711, March 5, fiscal afiairs, 145 

— 1714, compulsory education, 105 

— — March 23, law of inherit- 
ance, 107, 176 

— 1715, local government, 144 

— 1718, Nov. 26, local government, 
148 

— — Dec. 12, central administra- 
tion, 146 

— 1719, law courts, 149 

— — Feb. 10, convicts ascribed to 
factories, 126 

— 1721, July 18, mobility of 
peasants, 125, 126 

— 1724, marriages of peasants, 227 

— — Jan. 13, regulation of wages, 
436, 481 

Sept. 2, “ mutual guarantee,” 

290 

— 1725, polovnekCy 284 

— 1727, odnodvortsiy 291 

— 1731, March 17, law of inherit- 
ance, 176 

— 1736, Jan. 7, bondage of artisans, 

126, 513 

May 6, flights of peasants, 177 

Dec. 31, military service, 176 

— 1753, M^ch 29, convicts as- 
cribe to factories, 126 

— — May 7, Nobles' Bank, 176 


Ukase of 1754, May 13, general 
survey, 176 

— 1758, May 2, bondage right, 177 

— 1760, July 27, wages of State 
peasants, 498 

— — Oct. 12, taxation, 443 

— — Dec. 13, bondage right, 177 

— 1762, March 26, convicts as- 
cribed to factories, 126 

March 29, purchase of villages 

and peasants, 490 n. 

— — Aug. 8, purchase of villages 
and peasants, 490 n. 

— 1763, April 9, ascription to indus- 
tries, 471 

— — Feb. 26, secularization of 
Church lands, 241 

— 1765, bondage right, 177 

— 1769, May 27, wages, 475 

— 1790, Nov. 25, cloth manufac- 
ture, 517 n. 

— 1791, Nov. 20, cloth manufac- 
ture, 517 

— 1801, possession of land by freed- 
men, 319 

— 1^3, Feb. 20, free grain culti- 
vators, 319, 325 

— 1804, purchase of peasMts, 325 

— 1836, Jan. 7, possessional fac- 
tories, 505 

— 1841, Dec. 25, secularization of 
Church peasants, 368 

— 1842, April 2, peasants under 
obligation, 344 

— 1844, July 4, peasant question, 
351 

July 10, peasant question, 351 

— 1847, Nov. 6, peasant question, 
373, 374 

Ukase of the Senate, 1753, granting 
peasants for ironworks, 437 

— — 1761, March 31, disturb- 
ances at Kazan, 444 

— — 1762, March 9, peasant dis- 
orders, 453 

— — 1785, Dec. 16, repartition in 
Olonetskaya guft., 275 

Ukases, rumours of, 208 
Ukraine, 102, 268, 287, 292 
Ukrainskoye, 573 

Ulojenie (1649), 70, 88-90, 94 n., 226, 
334 

ulusi or volost, 584 
Undivided family, 45 
” Unfree ” pecmle, 24 
Unity, political, 33, 77 
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Unity, principle of, 375 
University of Moscow, 362, 363 

— St. Petersburg, 353 
Unkovsky, A. U., 379, 385, 388, 398, 

408, 415 

Unwin, George, 119 n. 

Ural-Altaic languages, 578 
Ural-Caspian Steppe, 570 
Uralian languages, 578 
Ural Mountains, 129, 174, 191, 582 

— — ironworks in, 434 et seq. 
Urbanization, 503, 503 n. 

Urban population, increase of, in 
eighteenth centur\, 492 
Ure, A., 531 n. 

Urga, 589 n. 

UrjumskoS district, 580 
Urupinskaya Fair, serf market at, 329 
Ustoujna Jeleznopolskaya ironworks, 

436 

Uzbyeki, 585 
Uzbyek I^an, 585 

Vadialyset, 579 

Vadim (conspirator against Rurik), 16 
Vajsky, 57 

Values of coins at different periods, 
136 

Valuyev, P. A., 361, 414 
Variag (origin of expression), 15 
Variagi, ii, 15, 16, 17, 23 
VasilcMkov, Prince, 341, 369, 372 
Vasili Ivanovich (Novgorod), loi 
veche j 31 
Vedg, 579 

VelekS Ustug, 269, 270, 286 
Velsk, 249, 250 
Velvet, 127 

Venice, investment of Russian capital 
in, 128 

— trade of, thirteenth century, 20 
Verkhotursk, 468 
Verkhotursky ironworks, 436 
Vezin, Baron von, 331 

Viatka, 28 190 

Viatkaskaya gub.^ 580, 581 
Viborg, 578 
Vigel, 202 

Vilenskaya gub., 366 
Village autonomy, 394 

— community, 49, 5o» 5i» 57 

— — under emancipation, struc- 
ture of, 404 

— handicrafts, 194 

— owners, 271 
Villages, ascribed, 442 


Vine culture, 587 
Vinogradov, P., 48 57 58 

114 

Vistula River, 10, 102 

VZty 48, 50 

Vitebskaya gub., 366, 415, 426 
Vladimir (free city), 28 n. 
Vladimirskaya gub.y 201, 215, 390, 
403, 560 

Vladimir, Variagian Prince, 16 
Vladivostok, 589 
Vlasyev, 546 
vodkay 71 

VoSkhov, 570, 570 n. 

Voguli, 582 

volenoofputschennie (freed peasants), 

319 

Volga Finns, 580 

— River, 4, 21, 25, 27, 34, 191, 
566-8, 568 n., 584 

— Tartars, 587 
Volhyn (free city), 28 n. 

Volinskaya gub.y 366 

Vologda, 54, 60 1 19, 190, 243, 249 

— North, 363 

Vologdskaya gub., 190, 197, 269, 284, 

323, 581 

Volokhi (the Romans), 6 
volosti y 49-51 

Voronej, 377, 481 ; disturbances in 
(1766), 304 

— province, 291 

Voronejskaya gub.y 143, 293, 322, 
370, 480 

Vorontsev, Count, 442 

— Prince, 226, 304, 356 n., 473, 502 
votchinay 19, 24, 35, 38, 47, 55, 80, 89, 

117 

Votchinal chau'acter of the rule of 
Peter the Great, 155 

— Court, 91 

— factories, 516, 523 

— jurisdiction, 408, 416 

— lands, 180 
votchini e pomyestyey 39 
Votayakiy 580, 581, 581 «. 
voyevoday military chief of a province, 

97, 142, I44» 148, 235 
Voznesensk, 446, 461 
Voznesensky Ironworks, 442 
Vsevelod, 28 34 «. 

VsevolojsW, Privy Councillor, 500 
V. V. (VasiU Vorontsev), 250-1, 277 w., 

364, 542, 543, 544, 544 
Vyasma Monastery, 60 
Vyatka River, 443 
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Vya 4 sky province, disturbances in 
(1748), 236 

vyvodnye denge (payment for leave to 
.marry), 226, 259, 495 • 

Vyzemsky, Prince, 453-8, 460, 462, 
464, 465, 471-3, 475 , 498, 503 

Wages in eighteenth century, 515 

— of State peasants, 483 

— State regulation of, 436, 438, 526 

“ Wandering comers and goers," 58 
Warden, A. J., 532 533 n. 

War, influence ql, 153 
Wars, defensive and offensive, 78, 79 
Wax, trade in, ii, 28 
Ways of communication in eighteenth 
century, 173 

Waving in kttstarm system, 548, 549 
Westermarck, 9 n. 

Western Europe, attitude of, towards 
Russia, 158 

Wheel, punishment by. being broken 
on the, 145 

White Russia, 314, 426 
White Russians, 574 

— Sea, 54, 127, 130 
Wirolaiset, 579 

Wolf, Baron, 209, 21 1, 222 
Wolff, Christian, 168 n. 

Women owners of serfs in general 
more cruel than men, 207 
Writ of summons to Sobori, 97 

Yagoshkhinsk, 498, 502 
YagudjSnsky, S. (grantee of lands), 
442 

Yakovkin, 257 259 n. 

Yakuti, 584 

vamskikh (carrier tax), 132 
YaranskoS district, 580 
Yaropolk, 20 

Yaroslav, 19, 243, 251, 403 


Yaroslavich, 23 

•Yaroslavskaya gub.y 194^ 213, 503 

Yavorsky, Stefan, 145 

Yefpatona, 587 

Yelabushskoe district, 581 

Yenfseiti, 584 

Yenesey River, 566, 589 

Yiddish, 576 

Young, Arthur,. 362 

Youthfulness of Tsars on accession, 73 

Yugovsk, works at, 497, 498 

Zlablotsky-Desyatovsky, 517 
534 

Zabyehn, 7 
zadvormkh lyude^ 83 
zagovemey 48 
Zakatolskoe district, 586 
Zakladchikovi, 84 n. 

Zakrevsky, Count, Gov.-Gen. of 
Moscow, 386 n.y 539-41 

zakupy 19 

ZapadnekCy 151, 333, 362, 364, 402, 

563 

zapassiy 97 
Zavyalov, 239 n. 

Zdacha (substitution ol peasants), 

63 

Zemskaya Chancery (Local Govern- 
ment Office), 148 
Zetnskie prigovoYy 98 

— soboriy 42, 44, 76, 84, 103 
Zemsky wtV, 84 

— sentence of the militia of Lapu- 
nov, 67 

Zemtsi, 29 

Ziranes, 581, 582, 582 n. 

Zlatusk iron castings, 529 w. 

Znamya Tri*ddy 577 
zolotneke (unit of weight of precious 
metals), 135 

Zotov, Inspector-General (1715), 147 
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’^yatsky province, disturbances in 
(1748), 236 

yvodnye denge (payment for leave to 
marry), 226, 230, 495 • 
ryzemsky. Prince, 453-8, 460, 462, 
464, 465, 471-3. 475^ 498, 503 

Adages in eighteenth century, 515 

— of State peasants, 483 

— State regulation of, 436, 438, 526 
' Wandering comers and goers,” 58 
A^arden, A. J., 532 w., 533 n. 

iVar, influence of, 153 
>Vars, defensive and oftensne, 78, 79 
ATax, trade in, ii, 28 
A^ays of communication m eighteenth 
century, 173 

A^eavmg mkitstarni system, 548, 549 
A^estermarck, 9 n. 

Western Europe, attitude of, towards 
Russia, 158 

Wheel, punishment by being broken 
on the, 145 

White Russia, 314, 426 
White Russians, 574 

— Sea, 54, 127, 130 
Wirolaiset, 579 

Wolf, Baron, 209, 21 1, 222 
Wolff, Christian, 16S n. 

Women owners of serfs in general 
more cruel than men, 207 
Writ of summons to Sohori, 97 

Yagoshkhinsk, 49S, 502 
Yagudjensky, S. (grantee of lands), 
442 

Yakovkin, 257 n , 259 n. 

Yakuti, 584 

vamsktkh (carrier tax), 132 
Yaranskoe district, 580 
Yaropolk, 20 

Yaroslav, 19, 243, 251, 403 


Yaroslavich, 23 

Yaroslavskaya guh., 194.', 213, 503 

Yavorsk}', Stefan, 145 

Yefpatoria, 587 

Yelabushskoe district, 581 

Yeneseiti, 584 

Yencsey River, 566, 589 

Yiddish, 576 

Young, Arthur, 362 

Youthfulness of Tsars on accession, 73 

Yugovsk, works at, 407, 498 

Zlablotsky-Desvaiovskv, 517 
534 

Zabyelm, 7 
zadvornikh lrndc\ 83 
zagovenie, 48 
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